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BELLEVILLE, OCTOBER 1st, 1829 


‘ofthe brown tenement house under| “We agreed to come out here and 
the propulsion of a boy’s run. ‘Iwo or | work all day forten cents an hour. 
«three times on the way home he stop-; He’s counting on us to do that, 
ped and rounded up a member (of his | because we made the promise. I say 
crowd for the weeding. He burst in |'it’s up to us to work the day out on 
with the good news to where his} the square.’” . 
| mother was busy at the ironing board.) “Tye red-headed boy objected. He 
“Pll pack you a bit of luncheon, | wanted the mastery of the crowd. A 
n, and you can have a great day of | year ago he had been ‘undisputed leader 
it in the fields’ she said. of this crowd of bors, and hee felt a 
He looked up at her hot, tired face. | Y##ue, gtim sort of anger at ef 
“Some day we'll have a farm anda| quiet, black-eyed boy was unco 
cottage, mother, and you won't have sciously winning the leadersh 
| to work hard any more,”? he said wist- | he could only snap their admit 
fully. It seemed very far away to th for the clean, straight way he had of 
both just then. i one about things. Reh 
: i ‘other | “Come on, fellows,” he fed. 
: moming even under the shade of: the ee a fem minutes Jee and fout ge The others hesitated and Jack, was 
areat elm) which) arched the village| Farmer Belcher’s carrot patch.’ The: sharp. : 
street, and it'was going to be much | (ound it was hot out inthe fields. Old| See here; you boys came with me 
warmer before the day was done. | So] beat down on their backs as they | 0 weed these carrots for ten cents an 
& Jack didn’t stop to bother about | scrambled along the feathery green | hour. If you wanted fifteen for the 
that) A few days before, mother | rows of carrots after the cumbersome | Work, the time to say so. was before 
had shaved’ his head quite.bare of its| weeds. ‘The crooks beganto come in | You came. You knew what weeding 
‘of black hair; “and as he went | their unused muscles anda red-headed | '5 and how much your time is worth. 
, the clean’ blue Sreralls ual wore | boy made the first complaint.“ clocks mean to’ me to’ strike now 
spped against a pair of. bare, brown) ** ini . A juse you are pretty sure you cou! 
fankles. )/As far as Jack could manage eee: this is more'n earning Our} (ea cent ortwo extra since you've 
itj)he/had gone in for: comfort ‘those | Somebody retorted: found out the hired man went off on 
; he.could “What'd you expect to do!”? the quiet last night. What are you 


to do with the money you: carn 

The’ seed of discontent was sown | j D & 
anda Sprout of the fruitage sprang up 
hele and there.as the line of boys: 

i straggling fow down the fed 

kc was the slowest worker becatise of 

inexperience. He had to_becare- 

ful not to pull a carrot plant with the 

weeds that to him looked very much 
like them. 

Every nerve in the boy’s young body 
was glad of a chance to try to mi 
good. There had been times when 
things had fone pees bard with aa 

i since the father had’ died six mont 
renee man looked out and baled betere! k wat ai he bad died in 

“ne. «1.99» & atown where they were well known; | by me. To-morrow make your own 
pense ou manta joblic ihe but they came miote sha we Baar business arrangements bot say its, 

r miles from the home mill village for | up to us to work this day out on the 
=. Jack put down the barrow. Noone ‘ther to take this place in the ame y 


The Splendid Minority 
CARTER was trund- 
home the Simpson’s 
‘wash that his mother 
set on the wheel-barrow 
r basket, a whole two dol- 


dune of gladness that 
in a snatch of whist- 
pulled the clothes-line 
e tubs, and-done the 
that are a man’s share of 
wash 40 he felt that.a share of the 
gladness for work well’ accomplished 
fally his. 


It inly was hot that summer 


‘Let him: talk to the carrots: 


© ,.Only folks bound for some: pl 
on business were out—men hurrying 
- toa morning train forthe city; grocers 
delivering eatables; a butcher cart 
standing by the sidewalk as a white- | 
frocked man cut the housewife's 
dinner from a round of beef. A 
drawn by a bay horse came up 
the street behind Jack, and a litle, 


he'll sing another tune. 


now. ‘The brown hands were white 
at the knuckles when he spoke again. 
“*T made the bargain for to-day with 
Mr. Belcher, and J expect youto stand 


could have hit the'nail more effective- hi aire s 
fy on the head than to offer him a job, mill, and withi x weeks of thecom-| The appeal to their friendship told | 
a ty oly ing he died. Neighbors had been kind, | and they settled back at work just as 
‘All right, sir! I’m unemployed af. 
ter I deliver these clothes.’’ but the faces were strange. to the mo-| the farmer came down the row trund- 
nig b 3 . ther and son, and they two clung close- | ling a wheel hoe. Red-headed Tom 
The maninthe huggy grinned. Jack Jy together as they tried to be brave in | went back with them and the farmer 
Be Het by Sant Hera ferme who the sorrow which had come to them. | spoke pleasantly ashe went by. As 
ived ‘about a half mile from his tene- Gradually the mother tound a Hing the day wore on Jack commenced to 
ment home. for them at the washboard, and Jack | feel afraid that they were against him 
“It's weeding carrots,’’ explained: helped heriyith the lines and tubs, be- | afterall; that they had held out because 
the man laconically. ‘‘I pay ten cent? fore he wenlo school inthe morning. | he had shamedthem. The lad was 
an hour.” 4 : +! “The boy thought about it now and | angry with himself becausehe wanted 
Jack made rapid mental calculation then as he knelt over tht rows of car- | to manage thatballteam. Hecouldn't 
and wondered: if hecould get inten rots and pulled out the bits of weeds. understand why whatever was inside 
hours x day onthe carrot patch. Always The weeding was absorbing work him wanted to go off and run a crowd: 
having lived in a mill town, farming when one came right down to it, and | of fellows playing ball when here he 
was a closed book to him, excep: the discontent among the others was was with a. job that helped mother. 
through hinmother, whotoldhim much “full-grown before he had the first! The carrots kept him pretty’ much 
of the'old homé place where she had intimation that anything was wrong. | absorbed, and the crooks in his body 
ae irl rc But Farmer Bel- 1 was the red-headed boy who got | Roos the off monsnts at the conde of 
cher had something more to say. onto his feet and made the statement |" je rows busy. As long asthe fellows 
| “want more unemployed boysthan quite boldly: : worked a sabes they pad Bear 
You, Do you suppose you could get“ gay, Carer, we atone c0iN8 10 | fy and nor push forwards 0 another 
See Mene cote i Helgould “ork Mcarstor nothne day's problems. If he was in the 
dedi he could get that rany from bis Jack 'ooked up, and his black eyes | minority in thought, there atthe carrot 
crowd te-go weeding. snapped a bit under the rim of the ' weeding, there was sich a thing as 
“Tthink I'can find them,?” he said. bade hat he wore. | being in a splendid minority that’ was 
ig as you are?’” “We're getting paid,’” he said. bound to win out when everything 
Jackinodded’and gripped the bar- “Ten cents an hour. If we all go off wassquared up. ‘ 
row handle again. ~ the job he'll give us fifteen; he hasn't. As the afternoon wore on, abe 
"Big as 'am,’? he said. ‘a hired man.”” thunderheads which had ‘been brood- 
“That basket/of clean clothes reach-’ The other boys had got onto their ing in the sky since noon. began to 
of he Sanpete ie Bar The oe feet, but Jack just knelt there on the blacken for the tempest: Jack was 
ty barrow rattled back to the Carter half 


soft, brown earth and spoke quietly: glad when the sun went under the 


When he ‘wants to boss the ball team | 


Men said as they saw its beauty 
“It shall never know decay. 
Great is thy skill, O builder: 
{Thy fame ghati.endure for aye."* 
A teacher builded a temple 
leyieg sed te care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None ptgised her unceasing efforts, 
None kisew her wondrous plan, 
For the temple the teacher builded 
‘Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder's temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 

Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll 

For the beautiful unseen temple 
Isa child's immortal soul. 

—The National Education Association 


cloud and the reflection of it did not 
come up so hot from the parched 
earth. He was working alone at the 
far end of the field when the first 
drops of rain came pattering dowa. 


‘was a little gardener’s house’ at the* 


The nearest cover from the, storm ¥ 


foot of the farm lane, and Jack ran to 4 


noticed earlier’ in tt 

3 the*dewn- 
pour comme: just as he got to the 
steps. Just then the thunder crashed 
and rolled and broke. “The wind bent 


it. He: had 


and watched the 
wild fury of the summer's stor) 

Ie was as much as five minutes be- 
fore Jack discovered that he had a 
companion on the porch, and then he 
saw Mr. Belcher looking keenly down 
at him. 

“What be you considerin’?"” he 
asked. Jack laughed. The worst 
past now and 
the rattling of the’ hailstones. made .a 
racket on the steps. There alone with 
the man he would tell what he thought. 
“*T was thinking that when I grew to 
be a man I'd have a farm for mother 
and me. She was brought up on an 
farm,” he explained soberly. 

A mighty crackle of thunder broke 
around them; when the cchoes of it 


fury of the tempest 


had died away Mr. Belcher answered’: 


him. ‘“‘Just let me do a little con- 
siderin’ for you an’mother! [have a 
job for a boy all summer, an’ nights 
an’ mornin’s after. Aren't you the 
boy that shoe would fit?’” 


Ps 


Nackiclenched his hands Swit a 


quick joyousness, and he cried out in- 
coherently that he would try and fit that 
shoe. 5 ‘ 

“LT think [am not taking any great 
chances, for a boy that'll work one 
day out on the square will make’a try 
to work out the years pretty much 
the same way. I was further considerin’” 
that this snug little berth of a house 
might fit you an’ mother.”” 

Jack looked out through the driving 
rain. He saw that it was a great thing 
to belong to a spendid minority that 
simply as to win out in the long run. 
The fellows and their ball-playing bus- 
iness ran just as much of a chance of 
coming his way, too. 


O may I be stron; brave today, 
And may be kind and true, 
‘And greet all men inva gracious way, 


With in good cheer in the things I say, 


Andffove in the deeds I do? i 


‘May the simple heart of a child be 

‘And the grace of a rose in bloom 
Let me fill the day with a hope divine, 
‘And turn my face to the sky's glad shine! 
With never a cloud of doom! 


With the golden leves’of love and light 
I would lift the world; and when 


ine, . 


bright . 5 
I come to the calm of starlight night, 
Let me rest in peace, Amen! 


* Little Corners’ 
Georgia Wills, who helped in the 


One get rusty, but Georgia rubbed 

with all her might; rubbed and sang 
softly a little song; 

the world is 

So we must shin 

You in your little c 

And 1 in mine. 

“‘What do you rub at them. knives 
forever for?”’ Mary said. Mary. was 
the cook. 

“Because they are in my corner,” 
Georgia said, brightly. “You in your 
little corner, you know, and J in mine. 
Tl do the best 1 can: that’s all can 
do.” 


“TL wouldn’t waste my strength’? 
said Mary, ‘‘I know that no one. will 
notice.’” 

“Jesus will,’’ said Georgia, cand 
then she sang again, ‘You in” four 
little corner, and [ in mine.'”” 

“This is my corner, I suppose,’ 
said Mary to herself. “‘If that “child 
must do what she can, s’pose_ { must. 
If he knows about knives, it is likely 
he does about steak,’”” and she broiled 
it beautifully. 

“Mary, the steak was “very nicely 
lay,’’ Miss Emma said. . 
all along of Georgia,” 
said Mary, with a pleased red face, and 
then she told about the knives, 

Miss Emma wasironing ruffles; she 
Was tired and warm. 

“Helen will not care whether they 
are fluted nicely or not,”’ she said; 
“I'll hurry over them," but after she 
heard about the knives she did her best, 

“*How beautifully my dress is done,’” 
Helen said, and Emma laughingly an- 
swered: ““Thatis owing to Georgia;"” 
then she told about the knives, 

“'No,”’ said Helen to a frichd who 
urged, ‘'I really cannot gothis evening. 
Tam going to Prayer meeting; my 
corner is there.’ 

“Your corner! what do you m 
Then Helen told about the kni 
“Well,” the friend said, 
will not go with me perhaps I wi 
you:"’ and they went to the 
meeting. at 
: “You helped us ever so much with 
ies the singing this evening.”” ‘That was 
what the pastor said to them as they 
were going home. “‘I was afraid you 

wouldn't be there.’” ‘ 

It was owing to our Georgia,’ 
Helen; ‘'she seeme 
do what she could, 
knives!” Then shi 

“T believe 


dove 


if you 
ill with 
Prayer 


* said 
dto'think she must 
, if it were only 
fe told him the story. 
go in here again,”’ 
said the minister, stopping before a 
poor little house. . ‘*f said yesterday 
there was no use, but [ must do what 
Tcan."” 4 
In the house a sick 
_ Again and a 


man was lying, 
gain the minister had cal- 
led, but he wouldn’t listen to him; 

but to-night’? he said, “‘Lhave come 
totell you a litle. story.”’. Then he 
told him about Georgia Wills, about 
her knives and her little, corner, and 
her «Doing what she could:’, andthe 


sick man wiped. the tears frogs hiseyes 
and said? 


“Through a path with: kindly: deeds made | be in my corn 


kitchen, was rubbing the knives. | 
Somebody had been careless and let 


And the sick man was Ge 
father. Jesus, looking dow: 
said; “She hath done w! 


had gone to walk??? 


Id finish it. 


day.’? 

+‘Twenty five dollars??’ said the 
other angel. ‘Why I thought: she 
was poor?” 
Oh, well, she thinks she is, but her 
father in heaven isn’t, you know. She 
did what she could, and he did the 
Fest’? 

But Georgia knew nothing about all 
this, and the next morning she bright- 
ened her knives and sang cheerily; 


In the world ix darkness, 
So we must shine, 

You in your little comer, 
And Lin mine. 


The Little English Mayflower 


In 1819 a little baby girl was born in 
the old place of Kensington, London, 
England. Her birthday came in the 
beautiful month of May—on the 24th 
—ind so she was called by the English 
people ‘The little Maylower."” Her 
real name was Alexandria Victoria, 
although she was known the \world 
over as Victoria, and her birthday.was 
celebrated with great pomp and rej 
ing by the people of the British Empire. 
And nov you know, I am sure, who 
this'littlé baby was—no other than she 
who aftérwards became the good and 
Wise Queen Victoria of England. 

It is not easy tobea queen, the right 
sort of.queen. Ittook years of Prepara- | 
tion, beginning with her babyhood, to | 
fit Victoria for her high estate. And H 
well indeed it was for her, and for the 

People over whom she was to reign, 
that her mother, the Duchess of Kent, 


Why, child, are you here “sew- 
ing??” her mother said. “* Tthought you 


No, ma'am; this dress seemed to 
and so I thought I 


She was taught history, along 
the common branches. “Although sh 


to rule. 


} Not until she was twelve years old, 
prowevers did the Princess Victoria 
Kk 


made queen, after the death of her 
uncle, King William III. And by this 
knowledge the young girl was deeply 


kind governess: 
“Twill be good 


How beautiful that her first thought 
should be of the character she, who 


world has seen how well she kept that 
komise, and; honors the name of 
ueen Victoria of blessed memory, 
who may be called in truth, “Victoria, 
the Good.’” 


Reaping from Unpromising 
: Soil : 


That father who ‘sowed his wild 
oats” is reaping them today in his son. 
That mother who nursed her own sel 
fishness and weakness is Teaping it a 
hundred fold in her daughter today. 
‘The teachers, careless and in- 
different, who get through the lesson 
the easiest way, and forget all. about 
the soil and’ seed when the door 
closes, will reap in girls and boys when 
the crisis comes, what they have 
sown—nothing Jess—nothing else. 
Hundreds of men and women, 
great and good, the world around, are 
what they are because some one 
sowed seed and God gave the 
increase. He is doing it today in a 
thousand ways and places. 

Years ago a young school teacher, 
discouraged by the poverty of the soil 


Was avery sensible and wise woman. 
Very firm indeed was she in. her 
determination to bring up her little j 
daughter:in the same way. The little 
princess had no father, the Duke of 
Kent having died when she was a baby. | 
‘The life of the little Princess went 
like clockwork, ‘with stated hours for 
cating; sleeping, studying, reciting, , 
driving and play: -There was only one 
drawback'to the child's happiness, 
though’ perhaps she did not realize” it 
acthe time.” She never had a Aittle 
Playmate, either boy or girl. This does 
not seem’ quite right. “Never'a little 
chum .t6 chatter and wiggle and pretend 
with; nobody but grown ‘people for 
her companions from. da light until 
dark, through the long days and weeks, 
pad months ané years of her young 
life. i : 

But the little princess had a fairly 
good time of it, after all, Everyone 
was kind to her, and loved her, We 
do not wonder that they loved her; 
she was such a -sunnyhearted little’ 
princess, as-obedient and food as she 
Possibly could be. With everyone to 


“Til find my corner, too; I'll try to 


shine for him, ! 


j she could not easi 


watch. over and guard and admonish, 


ily go: wrong. She h 


in which she tried to sow good seed, 
suddenly decided to give up her school 
and seck a more Promising field. 
That very nighta fourteen year old 
boy, whom she considered hopeless, 
walked home with her. As he left her 
he stammered, awkward with the 
bashfulness of his age, ‘If you was 
me what wauld you be when you grew 
up?’’ Astonished by the suddenness of 
the question, she asked, “‘What have 
you thought of?’’ ‘A doctor,’” said 
the boy, “‘if I could be a doctor.’* 
She had been mistaken in the ‘soil! 
What. seemed ‘hopeless’? was 
“‘good,’? and she determined to stay. 
and sow the seed. She sowed it 
through Latin and algebra; she re- 
joiced when he was able to enter. the 
academy, wrote him there, loaned 
him books and saw him grow into fine 
young manhood. ch 
The-year he entered college she 
married, but she did ‘not forget him. 
When he received "his degree from 


ith 


‘now that she was almost certain to be 


moved, and said very earnestly to her 


was tobe queen, should possess! The ' 


“7 


e 


people whom she might be called upon 


Try. This on Yourself ‘ 23 
It is an old, old story, but somehow the 
lesson always comes home with new 
force to me--the story of the great artist 
{in mosacis who lived Years ago inItaly. 

His skill. was wonderful. In his 
workshop was a poor ‘young man whose 
duty it was to clean up the litterfrom 
the floor after a day's work. was.done. 

That he was quiet and. faithful was all 
the artist knew about him, 

But one day he approached the great 
man timidly and asked: ‘*PleAse, mas- 
ter, may I have for my own the bits of 
glass you throw upon the floor?”’ 

“Why, yes, my. boy,’” was the 


;answer. ‘'Those pieces are good for 
| nothing. Doasyou please with them. 
Day by day after’ that, any one 


watching might have seen the young 
man studying those broken bits, laying 
some aside and discarding’ ‘others, 
Several years Passed, andthe master 
artist had forgotten the strange request, 
when one day he chanced fo enter a 
seldom used: store-room, and was sur- 
prised to find, hidden behind some 
rubbish, a work of art before which he 
stood in speechless amazement. No- 
thing he had’ever-done could equal it. 
“What great genius has hidden his 
masterpiece in my studio?”’ -he asked 
aloud. 5 
Just at that’ moment the’ servant 
opened the door and entered, but stop- 
ped in confusion at the sight ot his 
master, a deep flush dyeing his face. 
““Whiat is this?”” cried th artist. 
“Oh, sir” faltered the boy, “itis only 
my poor work! You remember you 
said | might have for my owd the bits 
of glass you threw away and this isthe 
use I made of them.” sae 
“Te'shall have a place in the ney 
cathedral!’" cried the master. “Your 
window shall have. the most honored 
place, for it will be the most beautiful 
among them all!:?-- i 
Do you catch the thought!“ Asthe 
servant with’an artist’s soul gathered 
up the glass fragments and Patiently, 
lovingly wrought them into a’ wonder- 
ful’ mosaic, so you and I may gather up 
the bits of time and opportunity lying 


medical school she was there, and 
her satisfaction was complete ‘as she 
saw him plunging into a life of use. 
ful service. “You did it”? he told 
er, ‘'you are responsible for all of 


about on every hand, and if we work 
patiently and with a will to make the 
most of life, a masterpiece - will 
result—by the grace-of God! 

er Selected: 


_ human. his own brother that; as the’ record ! 
tells us, his first'act was to find Simon | 


wh 
blessings alone. 


laster in every situation, but one of 
Was ‘Not satisfied to enjoy his ‘and not of hate. 
was so loyal to |. 


colors are out 


ite ‘comfort- and bring him to Jesus. Tradition goes 


‘occasions if w. 


loating over public build- -some of 
ront'of residences, on “boats tion whic 


"and motor-ca 


large’ and © small: 


love, 


Have you ever watched alittle child 
when first a flag is displayed before it? 
Have you seen a boy march’ with 
head erect and martial stride, as if he 


himself were the king or “emperor, 


‘of our'men, the choicest and best, 
Ewho have arisen with 


home and friends and all that they 
held dear to,follow the flag and to 
Sustain it high above dishonor? 


“You may say it’s an old bit of bunting, 
You may call it an old tattered rag, 
But freedom has made it majestic, 
‘And time has ennobled our Flag."” 


A study of the history of flags and 
signia, would be of very great interest 
to Young Canadians who might find 
t their disposal materials for research. 
When man became known as man 
find families were formed, they soon 
found emblems to distinguish the 
family. _ When tribes were organized 
fand families were grouped, each tribe 
secured as its token, quaint relics of 
which may still be seen in Canada by 
those who are interested in Indian folk. 
lore. Whentribes were grouped into 
nations these insignia broadened and 


soon the flag or banner was accepted. - 


las the distinctive standard of each. 

Of all the national flags none bears 
history so plainly upon its folds as 
does the Union Jack. Round it has 
gathered traditions and about it mem- 
ories have been’ established which 
make it a binding force, holding the 
Empire and its Overseas Dominions 
togetherin mighty bonds that make 
for human freedom. The task which 
we as Canadians have to fulfill is rep- 
resented in the very colors of the flag. 
The standards which through long 
and steady progress have made for 
freedom, premanency and peace are 
written upon its folds. 

One of our Canadian poets, Can- 
non ‘Frederick G. Scott, of: Quebec, 
helps us to realize the high ideals and 
qualities to be sought as our citizen- 
ship develops, in lines which we 
should ponder: 


“What is the blue on our flag, boys? 
The waves of the bou 
Where our vessels ride in their tameless 


From the sun and the smiles of the coral 
isles 
the ice of the south and noath 
With dauntless tread: through tempests | 
dread 7 
‘The guardian ships go forth.”? St | 
The blue on our flag stands for 
loyalty. Every boy and. every girl 
knows what that means, if any thought 
has been given to the greatrealities lep- 
resented by mother, father or. inti- 
mate chum.’ How much poorer we 
would be but for these staunch friends 
te Support us through thick and 
in! 


The blue in our flag comes in :vith 
the cross of St. Andrew. It takes us 
back to the Gospel Records and shows ! 
us one who not only stood firm for’ 


carrying the flag before a company of 
laspiring young patriots? And) what 


every crisis— 
and never more. significantly than 
during the last great war—leaving 


. truest mettle. When the red cross of 


fone who through history is to be 


| known as the redresser of wrong, the 
dies sea, ts 


pride ; 
And the feet uf the winds are free. | 


“On totell that St. Andrew lived through 
the terrible times of persecu- 
ich the early Christians en- 
along our streets and dured, ‘that at last he gave himself 
(inthe open, a great variety of martyr to the cause, insi 


the Saviour had died. 


them in relationship of life. 3 
Canon Scott’s poem continues 


“What is the white on our flag, boys? 
The honor of our land, 


Tight 
And stands while the hills shall stand. 


name 
And we fight wherever we be 
For the mothers and wives that pray fo 
the lives 
Of the brave hearts over the sea."" 


The white stands for purity which, 


interpreted in the life of the nation 


means honesty and truth of purpose in 


every citizen. 


What would it mean to our nation 
and empire if every young Canadian 
would resolve in every relationship to 
throw his or her influence on the 
things that are true and worthy and conscientious-attentic n. 
pure. By industry integrity, thriftand 
self-discipline we may make the white mii 
whiter and the record of our nation ho: 
worthier of the great place she hasand 


is to have in the world. 
Finally the poet writes 


“What is the red on our flag. boys? 
The blood of our heroes 


lands 
And the froth of the purple main, 


Ye 50 
And the crest of the waves outrolled, 


That he send us men to fight a 
As our fathers fought of old. 


The red in our flag stands for cot 
age. It is the color of strength. It isa 
challenge to every citizen who would 
live a life that is strong for the right. 

The red came to our flag with St. 
George’s cross, the flag of England, 
forming the ground work upon: which 
the Union Jack has been ouilt, a white 
flag having on it a plain red cross. 

One is thrilled to read the many 
stories and traditions that have gather- 
ed about the name of St. George, a 
young noble of highest rank, a soldier 
of the greatest courage, a martyr of the 


St. George came to be accepted as the 
banner of England it was in honor of 


protector of women, a model of Christ- 
ian chivalry and courage. 

And is there not more than is ord- 
inarily recognized in this challenge 
confronting young Canadians to-day? 
Too much, it would seem, of our pat- 
riotic fervor and nationalemotion has 
been expressed in terms of the battle- 
field and the roar of guns. Tuo exclu- 
sively have we thought in measures of 
cruelty and barabarism for the advance 
of one nation over another. The time | 
has come when the great army of | 
growing youth in our land may recog- 
nize that their greatest national serv- 
ice may be rendered in the discharge 
of duties that make for peace and not 
for war. Larger loyalty, more: intense | 


ig that -he 
We place , was not worthy to be crucified on 
them in our.churches to recall the 


@reat principles'for which they stand 
-and the helpful traditions which “they 
represent. The flag awakens deep 
feelings in all; our hearts and calls forth 
loyalty and devotion to the land’ we 


cross the same shape as that or. which’ 
SVhat’ would 
it mean to Canada and the Empire -if 
all her young men and women’ were 
similarly loyal to the great eternal 
Principles of Jesus and were rea ly not 
merely to die for them but to live for 


And it cries to God from the crimson'd ri 


ial the nations may 
e¥er speak of peace, 
And prochaim a farthest nations all unwor 
thy strife must cease. 
. We salute thee 
s ‘And we pray 
Bless, O God, our land to-day."” 


|It Does Not Pay To Be Idl 


| It does not pay tobe idle. 
leads to mischief and trouble. 


a 


a 


Th 


will be likely to get into, the keepne: 


{It does not pay to shirk. No mat. 


ter what you expect to do for a living, 
Yes. dearer than fame is our land's great You should learn to work and form 
Work is necessary 
for strengthening the mind and body. 


habits of industry. 


* . The only way to meet the influence ol 


shirkers or slighters is with moral cour. 
age and honor. 
_an honest face. 
5 It does not pay to lag. 


One may fool away his own time bu: 


urs. A day misspent isa day lost. 


Peace not war, the empire of love 


“Flag of Britain! Wheresoever thy bright 


Idlenéss 
busier you are, the less trouble you 


will be your appetite, the sweeter will 
be Your sleep, the brighter and happier 
willbe your holiday, and the better 
satisfied the world will be with you, 
| and the better satisfied you will be with 
“Which burns in our sight like a beacon the world and yourself. : 


Tardiness 
tis a nuisance to society, a hindragge in 
business, and shows lack of respect for 
engagements and pride in one’s honor. 


he has no right to waste that of others, 
so “‘be on time.’’ Punctuality shows 


Tt does not play towaste even the 
inutes for they will &run quickly into 


Time lost this way now may caiise 


charming girl she was, with her bash- 
fulazure‘eyes and chestnut hair! 
remember seeing that sweet daughter 
ofthe meadows coming towards me 
from beyond the brook, waist-deep in 
meadow-sweet."’ And the brook 
sang on; 

> I wind abeuty and in, and out, 
With hete a blossom sailing, & 
‘And here and there a lusty trout, 

; Andhereand therea gayling, 


it 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel 
le With many a silvery water-break 
‘Above the golden gravel, 


je And draw them all along, and flow: 
To join the brimming river;— 

For men may come, and men may go, 

F But I_go on for ever. 


“I remember,”’ Laurence Aylmer 
went on talking to himself, “‘I remem- 
ber I did a good turn that day to pretty 
Katie «Willows. She and her cousin 
James Willows had quarrelled, and 
- they wanted to make it up again, but 
could not, because old Philip was always 
chattering, so that James could not 
get a minute’s word with Katie. So, 
while we spoke, we saw James coming 
f through the field; and oh, what [ 
- suffered for your sake, sweet Katie! 
Honest work wears For I went and called old Philip outto 

show me the farm, which I ‘had seen 
ahundgedtimes before And he came 
very willingly; and he talked, and talk- 
ed, and talked. He praised his land, 
his horses, his machines; he praised 
his ploughs and cows, and hogs and 
dogs, and hens and geese, and guinea- 
fowl. He showed me all his puppies 
,and his pigeons. But it was worth 
while; for when in the end I escaped, 
[found Katie looking happy again; she 
and James had at lasthad time to make 
it up.”” 


tc 


you the loss of opportunities of earn- 


ing many dollars, besides regret, sor- 
: Make good use 
Of the time “you have, for it will not 


On the burning sands of the wild waste COME again, 


row and drudgery. 


—Zack B. Thompson. 


The Brook 

| Laurence Aylmer was seated on a 
| Stile in a_fieldgpath, thinking of the 
i days of his youth. The meadow 


- | brook was running a few yards from 


him; it seemed to sing a little song as 
; it rippled in the sunshine. 


| Leome from haunts of cot and hern, 
T make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


| By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges: 
By twenty thorps, 1 little town, 
And half a hundred bridges; 


Till, last, by Philip’s farm I flow, 
To join the brimming river; — 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 


““Here.by this brook we parted, my 
brother Edmund and I,’? said Law- 
| rence Aylmer. ‘I wentto t East, 
where I have beén so many yefrs, and 
he, poor lad, went travelling in Italy, 
and died there. There is Darnley 
bridge; Isee there is more on it; 
| there is the river; ‘and there is Philip’s 
farm, where brook and river meet. 
| How that brook does sing!”” 

[I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps find trebles; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles, 


With ma 


y acurve my banks I fret 

By many-a field and fallow, 

And many fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimmin 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


“Old Philip, the farmer,’’ con- 


purity and deeper courage may find 
expression in the discharge of daily 
and often common-place duties that 
make for the spirit of good not evil, 


tinued Lawrence Aylmer, “the chat- 
tered more than any brook; he never 
stopped his chattering. But his one 
child, darling Katie Willows—what a 


Isteal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-ine-nots 
‘That grow for happy lovers. 


I side, Tg 

Among my 

Take the netted sunbeam 
Against ny sindy s 


1 murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses: 
Linger by my shingly bars 
T loiter round my cresses: 


urve and flow, 

ming rivers 
ne, and men may go, 
ever. 


“Yes,,men may come and go,"’ 
mused Laurence Aylmer, ‘‘and these’ 
folk are gone; all thes® folk are porte; 

“all gone, Edmund is dead, and talkative 
old Philip is dead, and James and Katie 
are far away in Australia. All are 
gone,”’ and he sighed and was silent. 

Suddenly, looking up, he saw a 
maiden waiting to cross the stile; a 
girl with bashful azure eyes and chest- 
nut hair, the very image of Katie 
Willows. 

“Are you from the farm?’” he ask- 
ed her in surprise. “What do they 
call you? 

“‘Katie Willows,” she replied. 

“‘No!?’" cried Laurence Aylmer: 
“why you seem to be the ghost of one 
who bore your name, in these very 
meadows twenty years ago.’” 

“‘Have you not heard?” said Katie. 
“We came back and bought the farm, 
my mother’s old home. AmIsolike * 
her? Sir, did you know her in the 
dear old days she loves to talk of? 
You will be very welcome. Oh, 


come in!’? 


So Lawrence Aylmer found his 
friends again. 


If Only We Strive 
If only we strive to be good and true, 
To each of us all there will come an hour 
When the tree of life will burst with Hower, ~ 
And rain at our feet the golden dower 
Of something grander than ever we knew. 
Selected 
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+ have spent one or more years at this 
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The New Session 


When this issue of The Canadian 
reaches our readers, the session of 19- 
29-30 will be well under way. Near- 
ly all of the pupils arrived on the 11th 
of September, and were ready and 
eager for business the next day. The 
classification of the pupils, no light 
task, was completed on Friday, and 
on Monday morning the work of the 
school was in full swing. The attend- 
ance this year on opening day was the 
largest in the history of the School, and 
at time of going to pressis 306. A few 


knows when to expect its regular letter 
from home. Spas 


All pupils are required to write 
home every three weeks, and may 
write as much oftener as they wish. 
If parents want to hear from or about 
their children more frequently, « all 
they need to do is to wnite to the 


Superintendent, and they will get an | da 


immediate reply. If a child gets 
sick, the parents will be notified at 
‘once, and will get word about it every 
day aslongasit is ill. “Nothing isever 
concealed from the parents, but the 
truth about the actual condition of 
the child is stated’ A physician 
visits the School every day, and there 
is always a trained nurse in attendance 
and nothing is left undone for) the 
sick that skill and care can accomplish. 
In regard to the pupils’ health, no 
news is always good news. 

All correspondence by parents and 
friends about their children must be 
with the Superintendent only. No 
member of the staff has any right to 
correspond with parents or any one 
tothe pupils. This rule is 


; says: 


! school,”’ 


' should have done it. : 

| divine test of character as is very 
explicitly taught in: the parables of 
the Good Samaritan and of The 
Last Judgment. ~~ 


The Trend of Rural Education 
The Social Service Council of Cana- 
is doing useful work.in investi- 
gating the conditions that concern the 
physical, social, moral and educat- 
jonal welfare of. the people of Can- 
ada, and. its findings are broadcast 
through the papers of the country. 
The last document sent out is entitled 
“The Inadequacy of the Country 
School,’’ and it claims that the pres- 
ent day system of education is partly 
responsible for the migration from the 
country to the city, owing to inadequate 
educational facilities. The Bulletin 
“From the moment a child 
enters the country school, his training 
contemplates entrance to the high 
which, however, only a 
small proportion ever attends. ‘‘He 


in life he is to do, unless it be other 
than on a farm. ” 


imperative, and the necessity of itis so: 


obvious thar it should be unnecessary to |. ; 
‘mes | enable rights. 


bers i With the city child to a good educa- 


repeat or emphasize it, yet sometii 
the rule is violated. If other members | 
of the staff could give out information ; 
to the parents, these might vary cot 
siderably, and there could be no uni- 


pupils have been detained at home 
from illness or other cause, and when 
all arrive who are expected, the en- 
rolment will probably toral 310 or more, 
which is several more than in any pre- 
vious year. Last year two of our 
teachers retired, and one temporarily 
employed has returned home to Eng- 
land, and three new teachers have 
been engaged. ‘The auspices are all 
favorable, and we hope for a pleasant 
and prosperous session, 


‘The parems of those pupils who 


School need no assurance from us as 
to the way in which the welfare of 
their children will be looked after while 
they are with us here. But parents of 
new pupils will naturally be anxious to 
know as much as possible about the 
regulations and conditions of the school 
and as to the way in which their little, 
ones will be cared for here. It is 
great trial for parents to send their 
young children trom home and _ place 
them in the hands of strangers for nine 
_ months in the year, but this is one of 
“the many sacrifices that all fathers and 
mothers must m who wish to pro- 
mote the best welfare of their child- 
ren. We assure them most earnestly | 
that every boy and girly here receives 
the best possible care aud attention. 
One evidence of this is the fact that 
nearly all ot our pupils are not only 
willing but eager to return in the fall, 
and that all of our ex-pupils retain the 
most hindly recollections of and a warm. 
affection for the School, and there is 
no doubt the most of them have here 


and have seen the kindly, cordial and 
even affectionate relations that exist 
between the pupils and their officers, 
teachers, an¢ supervisors, will need no 
assurance that their children are treat- 
ed with every possible kindness: and 
consideration. 


Every child should get a letter from 
home every two weeks atleast. Some 
pupils seldom, if ever, hear from home, 
and this is shameful. We hope that 
this session no pupils will be treated 
with such inexcusable neglect. On 
the other hand; it is better for parents 
Notto write too often, as it is apt to 
keep the mind of the pupil from his 


form or consistent management of the 
school, and neither parents nor Super- 
intendent would know where they , 
were at. Then, of course, it is a dis- 
courtesy for anyone to ignore the 
Superintendent by writing to a subord- 
inate officer or teacher, and an even 
greater discourtesy for any officer or 
teacher to usurp the functions of the 
Superintendent by replying to a letter, 
unless directed to do so. 


A copy of this issue of the Cana- 
dian is sent to the parents of all of our 
new pupils and to such others as are 
not now subscribers. The parents of 
every pupil should receive our paper 
regularly so as to keep in close touch 
with the school which their child is at- 
tending. The paper contains interest- 
ingitems of news about the school, 
many of them written by the pupils,also 
a monthy report of the standing of every 


‘pupil here There isalso a considerable 


‘amount of good miscellaneous reading 
matter... The Canadian is issued twice 
a month during the term, ard the price 
is only $1 a year strictly in advance. 
The paper is intrinsically worth more 
than this small sum to any person, but 
to every parent who has any interest in 
the welfare of his children, it is indis- 
pensible. Subscribe now. 


On page seven of this issue there is 
a very interesting and suggestive article 
on ve Language for Intermediate 
Grades,"’ for which we inadvertently 
neglected giving the propercredit. It 
isan address given three or four years 
ago by Miss Willoughby, Principal of 
Clarke School, than whom there is 
no more competent adviser. 


Some people think that ignorance of 
alaw,or arule, or a principle, ora fact, 
is a valid cause for a violation of the 
law or rule or principle, or for results 
following ignorance of a fact. 
Ignorance may be an excuse, but 
wilful ignorance is not. As Cardinal 
Manning once said: “‘ We are answer- 
able not only for what we know, but 
for what we might know.?” In the same 
way, we are accountable not only for 
what we do, but for what we might 
do. _Our opportunity is our responsi- 
bility. Perhaps the greatest sin in the 


work. It is best to write once a week 
on a stated day, so that the child 


world is the sin of not doing good 
when we might have, and therefore 


The Report concludes as follows: 
“The country child has three inal- 
He has an equal right 


tion; then he hasa right to be able 


to receive that education without hav- ; 


ing to go from home ; and he has a 
right co the | kind of education which 
will mosp€ffectively prepare him for 
the work in life he is to do.”’ 

It is gratifying to know that the 
Minister of Education for Ontario, 
and his advisers, recognize these needs 
and conditions, and that every effort is 
being made to give to country children 
their “‘three inalienable rights.’” 


An Institutional Creed 


A former esteemed superintendent 
of a deaf school, Mr. E.K. Johnston, 
formulated the following creed which 
is just as applicable to all schools and 
institutions: ““To consider your de- 
partment of the greatest importance, 
but to keep it clearly within the bounds 
of the general institution procedure 
and to ask tor it no privileges or con- 
cessions that every other department 
might not have, is institutional justice. 
“To give your duty hours fully and 
energetically—to be prompt in your 
coming and going—to count your time 
off duty strictly to the minute and tobe 
on duty the full number of days exclu- 
sive of vacations, is institutional faith- 
fulness. : 

““To keep your temper under con- 
trol; to see the otherside of the question 
as well as your own; to be just evento 
mercifulness (not-merely to say you 
are) and to smile, is institutional hap- 
pin 


‘0 say only what you know to 
be so ; to stretch it not one iota ; to 
put no false emphasis onit, is institi- 
tional truthfulness. 

“To remember always that you are 
working for the great cause that the 
institution stands for; not only to 
speak well but to think well of your 
fellow employees of every grade; to 
stand up for their good qualities 
through thick and thin; to encourage 
much and blame only when blame _ is 
inevitable and then in a_ constructive 
manner only, and to hold the ‘cause’ 
above all personal consideration, that 
is institutional loyalty. 

Tu build ever so patiently and 
when your house is finished to have 
it blown down—then to smile and 
build again, using your experiences to 
make the new structure more perfect, 
is tutional efficiency. 

‘o know that all of these things 
apply to yourself and Jet that concern 
you, without thinking of how well it 


is not effectively trained for the work ! 


Mistake of 
AD 


‘Trying to Educate 
child at Home 
,» Mr ES. 
Tillinghast, Superintendent ‘of. the 
| South Dakota School for the Deaf, 
speaks as follows: 

Sometimes deaf children are: kept at 
‘home on the ground that they can be 
} taught just about as well athome, or at, 
the’ public school, as in the specialized 
state school. When such children are 
finally sent to the state school, almost 
invariably they enter three or four years 
| behind the proper grade for their age. 
‘ 
1 


If the reasoning of their parents: was 
sound, there would be no need’ of an 
expensive state school. But extensive 
experience, results oft repeated, the 
final facts of the’ situation ‘show with 
astonishing regularity that the deaf child 
kept at home a few years under these 
circumstances is the certain loser. He 
is sacrificed to a mistaken theory. 
The reasons are not fagto seek. At 
‘the state school he is in the hands of 
specialists who have devoted a lifetime 
of study and observation to the deaf. 
Heis carefully studied, classified and 
compared asto mentality degree of 
deafness, speech ability, knowledge of 
{language, etc. His entire daily work 
is systematically outlined by specially 


j trained teachers, who in turn are under 
' 


expert supervision. ‘He is inspired to | 
do his utmost by classmates, afflicted 
like himself, and not too far ahead of 
or behind him. He is in avery small 
class and class room where he gets 
much individual attention. He finds 
various mechanical aids to hearing. He 
receives specialized systematic trades 
intruction. most carefully looked after. 
‘ducative recreations and special health 
instruction are provided He finds an 
entire Jarge household of people con- 
inually Urginghim to renewed efforts» 
lin speech, in lip-reading,in use of word 
language, in industrial effort, and to 
higher standards of performance and 
behaviour. Therefore he makes far 
| better progress than is possible where 
‘ many of these absolutely vital educative 
| conditions are entirely lacking, or pres- 
‘ ent only in small and irregular degree. 


The 
! wonderful accomplishments of the 
‘past, and the remarkable progress the 
world is now making, is largely due'to 
the men and women who have done 
the ‘‘impossible’’ things. How often 
a pupil says of a lesson or a task, “‘I 
can’t doit.” Of course he can’t with 
that attitude of mind. But any pupil 
of even mediocre ability can master his 
work if he is determined to do so. A 
little girl undertook to move a table, 
, which seemed beyond her strength, her 
mother said: ‘‘Baby, you can’t move 
‘that table. It’s as big as you are,’” 
“Yes, I can,’’ was the undiscouraged 
reply of the little girl, ‘‘U’m as big as 
itis.’’ ‘That is the spirit of the con- 
gueror, the ‘‘open’ sesame’ to assured 
success. 


New Library Books 

Never in the history of the making 
of books has there been such a mar- 
vellously attractive. supply of books for 
children as the publishers are prod- 
ucing now. From our Library Fund, 
which 1s the only fund at our dis- 
posal sufficient for our needs, we. 
have just added to our pupils’ library 
a selection of books which will delight 
the hearts of our boys and girls: who 
are showing a gratifying appreciation 

of excellent literature. 
_ With our new books and with the’ 
library we already had rearranged and 
reclassified, sve look for great im- 
provement in our pupils this year. 
The Western Pennsylvanian. 


campus, ' ~The Light Brigade: Rene LaTour| ‘Thereate those who, when their 

ug- | (Captian);S. Donaghy, W. Burlie, | work is over in the afternoon, haveno 

é W- Williamson, J. Averall, J. ~Mor- | further interest in the doings of the 
gan, D. Cox, W. Greenwood; ‘A. | school until their work begins again. 
Fox, B. Rule and D. McMillen. These seachers a potdonagallithey 

Babbling Brooks: - Wallace Sloan | C47 for the schcol, for they: shou! 

- school class has come back for second | (Captain), A. Miller, W. ‘Farr, C. ote Z ils ts a the socal Hifevot 
yearguition. In the sub-senior classen-| Manty, J. Farrance, C. Haist, S. ST ease ee pues Paci 
trance work is contemplated Ailthe | Benn, J. Kosti, F. | Wozick, W. | 220 lc 00' Ges ra oe soke® 
segue hating) carried aid he decal Vohron aud C- Bradesete very cl aporecise: che iesence 
‘ Scnoot Morro: ““The greatest hap- number of juniors being entered for 


any session previous to this. “A high 


In the intermediate league the Light 


piness is'found in’making others the’ first time accounts for the large| Brigade shut out the Quinte Boys by 


happy.’" 
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Home News 


Wednesday, September. 11th. 


been deserted during the ‘summer. litera: 
months became one more alive as 
auto-buses brought the returning child- 


number of registrations. 


, Plans are under way at present to! 
entertain the convention of teachers 
=a of Lennox and Addington “early in 
For some years past various 

conventions in the province have visit- | game until tl 
School was officially. opened _ on ed our School, as well as other organ- | ralligd to win py 8 to 3, the 
Our visitors are. given every 
campus and buildings which had opportunity to see the work of the 


_ , October. 


The izations. 


9 to 0, and the Royal Yorks defeated 
the Brooks by 9 to 5 in a closely con- 
tested game. ; 


In the senior league the Bengals 
trailed the Blackcaps in the opening 
last inning when they 
in being 
| cré@e¥ed to Meloche. a 
With the ‘batteries in the senior 


ry and industrial departments. |1-,¢u¢ being Meloche and McPeake, 
We noticed ina news report at|Mr. Lally and Mr. Stratton, Mice- 


societies. Teachers can- render as- 
sistance and give suggestions which are, 
of much value. Simple. rules of eti 
quette may be easily taught and certain 
little acts of rudeness corrected in an 
effective manner and the standard of 
deportment raised by the teachers who 
are best fitted to observe and correct 
these things. 

A point of which note should be 
taken is the proper dignity which a 
teacher ought to.maintain at all times 


doubt it has been observed that a few 


in his intercourse with the pupils. No * 


ten from. the trains. The. pain. of Goderich that Elwood “Bell, a pupil | tick and Mr. Blanchard, and Thomp-| teachers are somewhat prone to be- 


there was to talk about!. 


and the pupils met in the assembly 
room. Mr. W. J. Campbeil, acting- 
principal, addressed the assembled 
school. He welcomed the pupils 
back to work after what he hoped had 
been an enjoyable vacation. A wel- 
Icome was <xtended to the new mem- 
bers of the staff, Miss Rathbun and 
‘Messrs. Clare and Cunningham. He 
paid a tribute to the splendid co- 
‘operation he had received in that the 
members of the staff had carried out 
their duties in a satisfactory manner. 
‘A most pleasant part of the opening 
was the splendid registration on’ the 


opening date. Many new pupils had! 


come in and all our seniors had return- 
ed. 


year's tuition pro I t 
ment of Education. Mr. Geo. F. 


remar' he cl; 
their classrooms of last year. 


tion of the classes of the 


in a reorgal 


department ns 
and ‘‘school w: 


in’? again. 


leaving home was forgotten in the joy i.our grade nine, won the second son and DeShetler, an interesting'sea- 
of meeting one's chums and school- prize in a pire alls ee at afield ay | son is in view. - 

i there on July 1. ‘congratulate 
poste sence aan. s And how mulch Elwood on his success. Our boys get 
good training and practice here in 

On Thursday morning, September athietics, and many of them have done 
12th, the members of the literary staff well in contests with hearing boys at! 


their home towns. 


The members of the Boys’ Athletic | Many of them, however, do not take 
Committee, composed of Messrs. j the personal responsibility necessary to 
Blanchard, Stratton, - Morrison, © ‘ reach this end. They are glad and 
Hara, Clare, Cunningham and O’ , proud to know. that their school is a 
Gorman under the chairmanship of ' good one, but do not realize that it is 
Mr, Lally met on Thursday, Septem- | up to them to make it better. Often 
ber 19th. Plans for the entire session | teachers depend too much upon the 
were considered in detailand commit-! vigorous aud progressive attitude of 
tees in charge for cach sport were the superintendent to keep a hightone 
named. Messrs. Lally and O’ Hara intheschool. They are always willing 
have charge of senior softball, 
Stratton of intermediates, Messrs. Lal- adopt 
ly and Blanchard of senior football,’ the initiative as they should. A superin- 
Messrs. Morrison. and (O'Hara of tendent can do much to raise the 
intermediate football, Messrs. Lally, standard of his school. How m:ch 
Cunningham and O'Gorman of sen- mare canbe accomplished if he be sup- 
ior hockey, Messrs. Stratton, Gordon ported by a corps of teachers who up- | 
The High School pupils had return- and Clare of intermediate hockey, hold him in every. way, and who have | 
ed to take advantage of the second Messrs. Morrison, O" Hara and Cun- ideas and suggestions of their own to! 
led by the Depart- ningham of senior softballinthe spring, offer as wellas to receive. Is there 


Are You a Good Teacher? 


It is the ambition of most. teachers 
1 of the deaf to make the institution in 
which they are employed the best, or 
among the best of any in the country. 


Mr. ! and anxious to do his bidding and 
is suggestions, but do not take 


Messrs. Clare and O'Gorman of int- any reason why the teacher's idea withs 


The senior boys under the direction 
The remainder of the day wasspent of Messrs. O’Hara and Lally have 
E ; formed a four team league for softball. 2 
junior, intermediate and senior depart- fr js hoped that a full series can be School fof the deaf is a trying one. 
ment. his completed, the industrial played and achampion decided. There Some teachers do not realize that he is 


le necessary changes follows the teams and players. - 


Stewart interpreted Mr. Campbell's ermediate softball, whilst Mr. Blanch- reference to his work should not be 
ses then repaired to ard has charge of tennis. 


good as that of the superintendent? It ; 
might be better, and at any rate nothing | 
is lost by advancing it. | 

The position of superintendent in a! 


expected to know a little of everything ! 
—from manual labor on the. farm to! 


Bengals: Clarence McPeake ‘Cap-’ to the highest branches of the educa-| 


This year Mr. John O'Gorman has tain), Meloche, Wilson, Sero, Col- tional work in his institution—and to! 


come too familiar or to hobnob with 
the boys and girls. He feels that, in 
order to be upon the best of terms 
with students, to be liked, or to gain 
their favor, he must be-a good fellow, 
and in so doing sacrifices his dignity 
and-a great deal is lost and nothing, 
gained. It must not be thought that 
thg teacher most liked by the students 
is4:lways the dest teacher, for that is a 
mistake. The teacher, who 1s able to 
maintain a dignified bearing, but atthe 
same time be able to join with the 
students in a social way, also in their 
sport, and to make them feel that he 
is deeply interested in them, is going 
to bring about the best results. 
Superintendents or principals are 
often.annoyed by being called upon by 
the teacher to straighten outa refractory 
pupil. . This calling for assistance is a 
confession of weakness and the goud 
teacher seldom resorts to such a mea- 
sure. To be able tokeepthe proper 
discipline in one's class is the first 
essential of the teacher, and if he dues 
Not possess it and cannot attain it, trouble 
will follow and failure will result in the 
end. Some, teachers are actually at 
war with their classes or with ‘some 
members or member of the same, and 
when the pupils are Jikely to gain the 
day, the superintendent is brought in to 
save it. The teacher should be able 


jt control any and all students who 


may come under his instruction with- 
out the help of the head of the school, 
save only in extreme cases. Farther, 
he should be ready and willing to up- 
hold to the full meaure the discipline 
of every other officer of the school. 


been appointed as supervisor of the Jette, Richardson, McShane, Mr. | keep in close touch with the same! And along this line of thought it migh 
boys andas a member of the athletic Mortison, Mr. ° Clare, and Mr. ; from day to day. ‘These, with athou- be said that the reschee ih et 
committee. O'Gorman. sand little details, make his aay Ale “that good discipline is tq preserve good 
eae js srly Grenadiers: Albert Schwager (Cap-| tine none too easy... He, therefore, ' order is mistaken. Dincinling ou 
Miss oe ee goyghhys formerly cain) Mr. Lally, Bell, Mr. Stratton, |appreciates'the teacher who is fitedto meas by whinivan irenncen ja 


aa een ee Palette Simpson, D. Maitre,” Verdon, Shiff, take up his work and carry it success- the condition of the menhe eae 
sister Mrs. | Miss Wil, Atmes and Larocque. fully along ina manner for the, best. secured. It is not a punishment nor 
loughby, who retired from active duiy Black Caps: John Boyle (Captain), | 24vancement of his class and the fa bringing back from wrong directions, 
four years ago, was the guest of Miss Micetick, Wall, Foster, Worick, J. (or. so ccimendentand ihe eons siding of them in right pat 
Ford one day recently. She spent a Harrison, Roberston, Mr. Blanchard, sehGal in goth to be ooaaiderca eae “Doitthie” an sfesther shouldbe: 

i “j i ini i se sy not, Oo not io 
pleasant day renewing old friendships Cecchini and Cloutier. collie ee Become De 


among familiar surroundings. On pig Eagles: Carl Eames (Captain) Fi 3 i 

E : ‘i » er advancement if the teachers arenot A superintendent of a school for 
Oetober 4th’ she returns to her home’ sei: QiHara,.i¢ Mrs Cunningham; jin thoroughitanmouy white: per the dest colle Nes eerats methods 
Deh Meyette, Thompson, Abrams, Car- jintendent. They should be ready to which he wishes to be used. His 
ff fiere, G Harrison, DeShelter and ' uphold hispolicy at all times and. to school may be oral or it may be man. 


The resident members of. the ‘stal 


were invited by Miss Erma Panter. of 
the literary staff to her,summer home 
**The Willows.’* There on the shores 


pleasant corn and marshallow roast on 
‘Tuesday evening, September 17th. A 
blazing fire on the shore, plenty of corn 


Bostnari. 


Mr. Stratton has organized a league 
: n among the intermediates. 
of the Bay of Quinte they held a very follows the teams and players. 


Royal Yorks: — Ernest 


support him in disciplinary measures. 

There are teachers, too, who have 

“here Deen known to circulate stories con- 
There - b - 

cerning the school or its management 

.__ which were by no means to the best 

Maitre jnterests of the institution. “Teachers 


(Captain), A.Shepherd, F. Dixon, S. sometimes are not loyal to each other. 


ual, or it may be something else. 
He usually has some policy which he 
would like to have carried out, and in 
order that the best results may be ob- 
tained, he must have the united co- 
operation of his teachers. It may 
happen that one or more of his tea- 


Vhalls, N. Krick, A. For i John is giv low chers d believe i 5 

d hmallows, good d Powell, M. W rick, ‘or instance, John is given a low chers do not believe in the methods 

Hoar af amas an od cats and 2°. Gerrow, F. Bleeze, B, Elliot, J. mark by his tescher and” because ot he aisner ee employ, and, therefore, 
jour of songs made a very pleasant 5 e = zs P 

evening: : _ Love and J. Major. this goes to another teacher with his are merely passive or even oppose 


1 - Quinte Boy: 


+ Bogdan Agopsowicz tale of woe; he is consoled, petted, 


The perennial border on the west’ (Captain), S. Kowalewicz, P.Rudey- and told that it is a pity. This has a 


side of the girls’ campus wasin bloom 
during the spring, summer and au- 


the spring ‘of 1927 and has been a 


chuck, C. Grimoldy, 


R. Lethbridge, V.E 
tumn. This border was planted in Cust, 'W. Graham, W. Sc: 


Rolando. 


Glasner, « demoralizing effect upon the entire 
inton, 
‘ott and D. dones this action of a pupil is doing a 


M. school and the teacher who thus con- 


great wrong. : 


him indirectly. The plain duty of 
these teachers is to get into line with 
energy and enthusiasm but failing in 
that, to get out. The good of the 
school demands either one or the other. 

—Virginia Tablet. 


How Months are Named. 
‘Allour months were named by 
Romans a great many years ago: One 
of the months looks back on the old 
year and it looks ahead to the young or 
new year, so it is named for. a god 
whom the Romans worshipped. He 
‘was represented as having two faces, 
looking in oonostieNauccton One 
of his faces was old and the other was 
young. His name'was Janus. 
you guess which month was named 
for him? Another month was named 
for the god of war. What was his 
fame and which month was named for 
him? May was named for Mai, a 
goddess who was the mother of the 
god Mercury, and June was named 
for Jupiter's wife, Juno. 

Have you ever noticed that, while 
most months alternate with thirty or 
thirty one days, July and August come 
together with thirty-one days? That 
is because these months are named for 
the two emperors, Julius and Augustus 
Caesar. It would not have done to 
give one a longer month than the 
other recieved,-so both months were 
given thirty-one days. 

In early times the Romans had only 
ten months, with names that meant first 
month, second month, and so on. 
For instance, December really means 
“tenth month,’’ although it is the 
twelth month. . Can you find the 
other three? An emperor named 
Numa added the two months of Jan- 
uary and February, shortening the 
others to do so. 

It is said that February is aname 
taken from a Latin wore that means to 
purify, because-during that month they 
held what they called the feast of the | 
purification, and April is from a word 
that means to open, because at that 
season the buds begin to open. 

—Public School Journal 


The Magic of a Piece of Coal 
Has it ever occurred to you that the 
vanilla witn which many a favorite 
dish of yours is favored is made from | 
coal? Will you believe that most of 
the dyes which have stained the fabrics 
of your clothes, that the naphtha and 
benzine which your tailor uses in re- 
moving stains, and that even the sweet- 
est perfumes, are all of them derivatives | 
of co Rg 
Ir was once said by a scientist, tha 
coal is ““buried sunshine.’* is des. 
cribes with simple forcetul directness 
the real nature of the vast black de= 
posits that constitute the very. life o 


a closed vessel, however, : 
ellous changes occur. In) ths first 
place coal-gas is produced, whic! after 
having been collected and chemically 
treated is supplied to every. sin Romie: 
7 ammonia is obtained, Qe 
aoranerae modern agriculture, through broken wind screens on motor- 
because by its means plants can. be at-_ cars or broken windows in railway car- 
tifcially supplied with the oxygen they riages, for missiles striking these might 
need. Then again, asphalt isproduc- tear but would notsplinter them. rT 
ed, much used in road-making, al- Overshoes and bathing caps ‘would be 
though the gas-retortis not the chief practically invisible if made of the trans- 
source of its supply. Lastly, a black, parent rubber, a ball would appear like 
noisome ooze is collected which goes a soap bubble, and toys such as dolls’ 
by the name of “‘coal-tar.’’ It is this houses could be fitted with windows 
that would be without the danger of 
glass or celluloid. reas? 
Spectacles and eye-glasses could fall 
off any number of times without being 
cracked, and shopkeepers would find 
tracted from this foul-smelling coal rubber windows a fine substitute for 
tar, and in addition many beautiful plate-glass, provided the transparency 
colors utterly unlike anything to be were as clear. 
found in nature have been charmed Rubber has already transformed the 
out of it. To such proportions has the ' world once by means of the tyre that 
coal-tar industry grown that natural has made motor and cycle traffic pos- 
dyes are nowadays rarely employed. sible; and now, if this new invention 
Splendid reds of all shades, delicate can be developedand put ona com- 
blues, rich greens, exquisite yellows, mercial basis, it may bring about still 
warm browns and dead blacks are another revolution. 
now all obtained from coal. the ses i 
thus artificially made are numbered by | , Exp 
thousands. Hardly a week passes but | ‘Marvels of Atomic Theory 
the discovery of anewone ischronicl- | ‘‘From continued experiments on 
ed by scientific journals. « electrical discharges in rarefied gases, 
‘The chemist has succeeded in ob-! and especially from a close study of 
taining more from cval than these rain- | the so-called cathode rays, scientists 
bow hues. Had he not made his min- ' were led to recognize the existence 


which, at the touch of the modern 
chemist’s wand, is transformed into 
the most widely different substances 


covered therewith to retain the heatand 
yet asbestos can also be used asa frost. 
proof protection for’ gas and water 
pipes. The electrical’ engineer finds 
it indispensable. ‘It also makes a good 
covering for walls, a single, coat: fre- 
quent.y being placed a: 

When used this way it takes on a finis| 
like glass, while its glossy surface, pe: 
fectly firm, will not crack, owing to 
elasticity. . ‘ 


The Royal Faimily 

King George V:, the only surviving 
son of the late King Edward VII, 
and Queen Alexandra, was born 
June 3, 1865; and Queen Mary 
(Princess Victoria Mary Augusta Lou- 
ise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes) 
was born May 26, 1867. Their chil- 
dren are;—H.4R. H. Edward Albert 
Christian George Andrew. Patrick | 
David, Prince of Wales, born June. 
23, 1894; Albert Frederick Arthur. 
George, born December 14, 1895; 
Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, born 
April 25, 1897; Henry William Fred- 
eric Albert, born March 31, 1900; 
George Edward Alexander Edmund 
born December (20, 1902; John 
Charless Francis, born July 12, 1905. 


j tracting from it many of the rapid de 


ute analysis of coal, modern surgery’ 
mighty not have achieved its striking 
successes so rapidly, for he enriched its 
stock of drugs with carbolic, a most 
valuable antiseptic. 
‘The wonders of coal, do not cease 
here. A way has been devised of ex- 


clopers so widely used by photograph- | 
ers. Beside these, there have also been 
discovered the perfumes to which ref- 
erence has been already made—perfu- 
mes just as fragrant as the natural 
odors of flowers, from which, indeed, 
they cannot be distinguished by smell. 
‘The host of artificial flavors which has 
been mentioned has completely displac- ! 
ed natural products. True fruit-flavors 
are rarely employed nowadays, witting- 
ly. Their place is taken by coal-tar 
derivatives which are exactly the same 
in taste and chemical composition. ' 
mong the more remarkable of these ; 
saccharin, sweeter than sugar several 
hundred times and quite indispensable { 
in the treatment of certain diseases 
hat are caused by an excess of sugar 


our industries. Every one knows that 
coal is of vegetable origin, and that! 


in the system. 
The coal bin in the cellar, then, con- 


the electrons. 


“There are about 2,000,000, 000 
inhabitants on the globe. It every 
man, woman and child had $500, 
000,000,000, and each dollar 
represented an atom, their total 
wealth would still fall short of the 
number of atoms found’in a drop of 
water. It contains so many that if 


the entire earth, both land and. sea,, 


Were covered with a velvet lawn, and 
cach blade of grass represented 10, 
000 atoms, the little elf of science 
could collect them all in a basket the 
size of a raindrop. he 
‘Is thisimagination? Tothe phys- 
ical scientist, not at all. These things 


, have been weighed and counted. Ra- 


dium, X-tays and radio bear witness 
to their reality. But what is this atom? 


What are these electrons, parts of itself | 


that it shoots forth at the speed of light? 

‘The electrons are in concentric 
spheres about a central proton, they 
move at the rate of 100,000 miles a 
second, they travel in orbits, they are 
like planets moving about a central sun, 
they are but a vibfating mass of ether. 


The Rainbow 


‘The effect which we know as the 
rainbow—a word derived from. its 
shape and the fact that it is seen after 
a rain—is due to the rays of the. sun 
passing through drops of water or bits 
of moisture in the air and being sep- 
arated by these drops into the primary 
colors of red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue and violet or indigo. A similar 
effect, but without the bow shape, 
may be obtained by placing a triangular 
| piece of glass or a prism before the 
eyes and looking at it in the sunlight. 

The glass breaks the light up—forces 
\the various component. colors apart 
—and proves that the yellow appear- 
ance which we recognize as sunlight 
is, in reality, made of a number of 
other tones, blended together. 

Occasionally, when the sun is 
| quite strong, two rainbows will appear, 
; one within the other. This is caused 
by the fact that the rays of the sun are 
| reflected by the upper part of the rain 
drops as well as the lower—but the 
colors of the outer rainbow are placed 


Plant life cannot exist without the sun. | ins not simply fuel, but other things 
Some hundreds of thougands of that are indispensible in daily life. 
Years ago, when this earth was cover- | Consciously, we burn it as a fuel; un- 
ed with dense forests, the sun began | CoMsciously we eat it with our highly 
its work 6f converting the carbonic. | !@¥9red ices and pastries, paint our 
acid yas of the atmosphere into. solid | Pictures with it, employ itin dyeing our 
carbon, and tree and plants began to | {2bri¢s, in healing our sick and killing 
store up its energy. Year by year, the | OUr enemies. A Piece of coal is there- 
leaves, twigs and branches which flour- | (0% more than “‘buried sunshine. 
ished under the sun's warmth and light | {tis @ Palette of gorgeous colors, amed- 
dropped at the foot of each tree, and | ie chest of potent drugs, a whole 
formed beds of peat after they had ae. | 2°8¢hal of terrible explosives, a vial of 
cumlated in stifficient quantities. Layer | Uelicious flavor and a garden of per- 


The space relative to their’ size for} in precisely the reverse position to the 
their accommodation within the atom, | Primary, or lower one. The transitory 
itself infinitesimally small, is no less | rainbows, seen when a water cart is 
ample than the solar system itself. | sprinkli: g the street or when a garden 
hose throws its spray high into the air, 
ee 5 are, of course, due to the same cause 
There is no queerer stuff thar: as- | as the rainbows inthe sky. In. these 
bestos, a sort of mineral vegetable | cases, however, the effect is usually of 
substance, both fibrous and crystaline, | short duration because the moisture 
elastic and brittle. Although a stone, j remains in the air for only a few 
it will float, and itcan be carded, wov-| moments. 
enor spun like flax or silk. It is f 
found in almost every country, but} 
the asbestos of one country differs : 


About seventy per cent of the coffee 


upon layer of vegetable material’ piled | 
up, until the pressure on the underlying | 
masses compacted them into what we | 
now term coal. The internal heat of 

the earth, then much more intense than | 
now, drove off some of the gases and | 
made the change more complete. | 
Something of the enormous extent of ! 
ancient coal-forming jungles may be | 
conceived, when it is said that our | 


fumes; the most protean, variegated 
substance in the world. 
—Cosmopolitan. 


Rubber Windows 


Rubber as tfansparentas giass and as 
elastic and non-breakable as crdinary 
rubber is the latest development in the 
rubber industry. 

Chemists and inventors have long 


wildely in appearance from that mined | Used annually in the United States 


elsewhere. One quality all asbestos 
possesses, indestructibility. Acids do 
not affectits strength or the appearance 
of its fiber, and fire leaves it unscathed. 
Certain varieties are- as compact in 
texture as marble, others show extre- 
mely loose, silky fibres.-The different 
kinds take their names from resem- 
blanceto divers materials; “‘mountain 


comes from Brazil. 


The needle of the mariner’s com- 

, pass does not point towards the North 
; Pote but towards the North Magnetic 
_ Pole, which is in Franklin Strait, near 
Bothnia Peninsula, about 1,000 miles 

South of the North pole. So the com- 

Pass will point to the true north only 

at places on the same longitude as the 


Present forests would produce only two | be, 


ate en tryin, 
or three inches of coal if they, too were tance gio, Produce such a subs- 


subjected to a carbonizing process. 

The magicians who have wrought! 
wonsers with coal are the gas-maker 
and the chemist. If coal is burnt in 
the open air, heat is produced and no- 


nce, and now we are told they have 
succeeded, the invention being British. 
No details are forthcoming, as the pro- 
cess is being kept very secret, but the 
developments and possibilities of such 
an invention are endless. 


wood,’” for instance, presenting an Magnetic Pole, and at places half way 
irregular, filamentous structure like round the world fromthere. ‘Tables 
wood while other kinds are-known as have been carefully Prepared showing 


rock cork, mountain leather, fossil, 
Paper and fossil flag, because of a si- 
milar fancied resemblance. Asbestos 
is really a species of amphibole or horn- 
blende, composed of separable fil- 


how much the compass varies from 
true north at every degree of longitude 
and latitude and it is by using these 
tablés that sailors and others can find 
the real direction. 


feal {ana Mary said, “That's a ehame!?? Heavenly Wisdom 
uit’ id elp-1 Then their mother said, *‘Oh, never | - 
for someone totell'them | mind. “You can have acitcus.’” John Ub eee ann ear 
how to/use it. They look for’a job said, “Hurrah! I'll be a\clown and | and who celestial Wiriom thakes 
~ that can|fit them.” “It never occurs to | Ruth can ride the pony.’ Ruth told|~ His early, only choice: 
them that they are being measured by | him that she:would Not ride the pony. s 
the job, and must submit toa few. | She said, “He is as slow. asa snail, 1'}] 
necessary alterations before they can! rid 
be accepted. : : 
* “It is ‘not enough. ta do the right 
thing—you must do it rightly. Itis not: 
enough to doa generous’ thing—you ; her thinking cap. 
must doitgenerously, To do a right| thought. 
thing wrongly is. as bad as’to do a' her father’ 
wrong thing’ rightly—it mixes up the 


ores een rw Sa 

st or West unfold; Ni 

father’s horse." He goes like the | And her rewards more precious are ‘ 

uh ‘Than all their Stores of gold. é d 


In her right hand she holds to view 
‘A length of happy. days; 
Mary thought and | Riches, with splendid honours joined, ie 
At last she decided to’ wear Are whather left displays. é ‘ 


's fur coat and be a bear. | She guides the young with innocence, 
je boys said, “'Oh what ‘fun!’’| In pleasure’s paths to tread; 


win John asked Mary what she 
would do but she said’ she did not 
know. en John told her to put on 

t my intention to call ahy’- teacher 
pf the deaf ‘‘a*shapeless mass of inert: 
natter.”’ But we do'sometimes see 

guage that-might be defined as ‘*a 


Be tated n results. y uth told her that she must have a| A crown vf glory she bestows 
pass of things thrown together.”? In To teach rightly one must teach) cage and Mary said, ‘‘Of course.’ | Upon the foary peace . 
pay cites the ia ott torte t rise, iterestedly. No live child is going to | Then she said, “If I'm a bear, can I| According as her labor rise 
hat isbetter teaching, be thrilled with any exercite half-heart- | have any ice ream 12 hier Gtbers| 74S) bet rcrarde lnerensey | } 
‘One ot durniocecnion lerand eae edly offered to him by a teacher with | laugh: and said, “‘Of Course nots | “And all her paths are’ peace.) aaa 
fi a +h ‘one eye on the clock. bears dor:’t eat ice cream. Mary 
Poe 3 Semtel McChord To teach rightly one must also teach | said, ‘‘Oh dear! Then I don’t want| === is i 
ey OUELC ce LOW cant Cee ttaut. clearly. Make an explanation, brie | to be abear. I'll wearmother’s seal: | but always as the handmaid of religion, 
Besson eutte prortaiand to show thet ard logically lcis'a page driver ephoiia/ akin coat and bea al orn | eae brooding. spirit of x 
Re ane mere cseliulces ls allea¥y. tore yey stepping Gh the gusand thet/on|| Mughed audi ahntaid “OMMea | cent ee eee eee 
bvious ie Ea re auiee: nau diffe BUF the brakes, ; use your common sense, you know | therein and set the starsin their courses, % 
see terteich the Whetthcy deni Whit/can. lip-reading be. with al'seals don't catice crear: You'll bave | in aceutdance/ wish ihe cetcroat lear, 
une sotench them What they dol INOt (ts her whio' babiuallgy chahgeeahce.| @PEit i aw URNe COM tele ee eae ed. 
AAD tee Peat “have mind when half way through a sen- Mary, “What shall | be?” By this | ‘Teach that which gives. intelli- 
Pee he forehited totenics hat hag tence, beyins another, finds her sec- | time she was almost crying and James gence and skill; but forget not soul 
Bearers she ahetits a ‘i ond worse than her first, and finishes | said, ‘Don’t cry, Mary, be a sport, | culture, for out of this comes the more 
yrinto recredtion;”? ¢  '. lamely with a eombination of the two! you can think of something if you will abundant life, bringing forth the fruits 
Th + tl WI We teach f and a few utterly unfamiliar words put on your thinking cap.’ jof the spirit. Teach art and music 
Peuries ts exAcly,Webatw#e Ceachers Of jy co rae port ceadlnsaec re This is only one device and must and literature; reveal beautyiand truth, 
re you beginning to suspect that | not be overworked. You must, as | inculcate gbcial and ci jeals. 
cata this isa sermon? I may.as well admit ; John says to Mary, ‘‘Use your cowt-| ‘These are the real fundamentals 
phat We use Yo ut hen! there it, Be interested, be clear, is the text, | mon sense.’ One thing you must be | in education, for character is higher 
4 ena rea Pottheria t its a and I believe that the teacher who: sure to do and thatis call this a lang-| than intellect, and the soul shall never 
edland shew ic” Haven't we alla Willlbe those two things is on the right | uage game. We are all willing to| die. And there has never been atime’ 
‘an ane hopeful road to some live language work. work hard if only we think we are | when school and college needed more: 
Riu meror anoeiers) gone; hopefully, The term ‘‘live language’? may | Playing. than now to take account of what they 
hear some speaker and come away € , anguag i are/teaching Vand’ thes way” they.vare 
ing, “‘Isn’t ita crime fora man to Suggest different things to different mn ara ei haiolice'lthe encase pec 
jow so much and not able to tell us people; a medtmesnslanguategbich What Shall We'Teach? | ‘eiching, Beloneaton’ the thse that a 
Be interesting thing aboutit!’’ “The SRNR eee Oh Tene | Car Cartrecentuconference cli tuper: make for right and noble living.’ 
lances are that he said some interest- children. lai this he |intendents and other executives of , 
pittine but: eaid them ipicsuchy/a. 2 1t'4.deal child! is, to, have; thisihe)y vivre aacaton held ih Dalag)sUcia\ Sane 
sitating ‘and: unconvincing. manner Must eraccrand svaligeg he ae sites lent Pondon answers the above| Use English; Know English 
jat we carried away only anunpleasant ‘ions, the colloquialisms, und’ other acer Superi dent S son of the Cal 2 
hemory of a wearisome hour. expressions in Common use. These | dy d dvathapl: uperintendent Stevenson of the Cal- ~ 
F alone do not constitute live language, | Superintendents and ‘other ' ifornia School for the Deaf winds up 
School children spend. five hours a , guage, ' executives of public education have sais article j “alifornis 
Life o> 
i ‘ *, but the lack of them is one of our weak CF avery readable article in the California’ 
eee Cherie neces a dae caldn't points and one that I believe we mighe | exthered in Dallas for this week that |New? Ga tSuae ct Provost oak 
Pie econ ie hours a day) 0 Be Crengthen easily and with enjoyment | he? may gain alle clearer grasp of | Ne" eAtciin rons 
the mercy of a speaker who hadn't (HE Children As one dees fax | this central thought that our most. im- | be vaverageideat youth whirpase. ‘ 
Se aT ateakee ost ee I? doing so, 1 suagest hit. Whenever | Portant work is the development of! cee’ tod smtcchs peactag aie na 
ep himself awake? You’ would. ce one’ steps into your schodlrocia (personal character and its application read lipgand'a good colnmand of lanes 
pejcildren ds: and happens to use an expression like 9 etm of good citizenship; and that [ete 'psaras tooe cownmand oan 
Now people don’t'have to listen to. “tr gy, pretty!”? or “How funny!” jatthe week's end we may go back! .. type of association. His language 
pat speaker unless they chooseso we call the attention of the class to. it, | ROME to help the teachers toteach the | fumains the same; if anything, it be- 
ced not dwell aft his culpability but Use the expression yourself as oppor. | things that make for noble character | CCrnes better, On the other hand, ic 
ttainly jtis a trime'for 4 teacher of tunity offers, begin a list of them. on | 2M4,fine citizenship. \is admitted that the only way to lay the 
inguage not to have some enthusiasm the wall slate , add to it day by day. “What shall we teach? "foundations of good language compre- 
pout it. : ._ You will soon have a list something |. Peach the fundamentals in educa- pencion and expression is through. its 1 
{en’e language our most interesting ike the following: “Oh my! Oh | tor. To repeat what I have said on Constane daily use throughout the early 
d most important study? dear! Oh no! Ouch, Never mind, | another occasion; interpret life in | years of a deaf child’s school life. All™ 
Obviously, yes, and the children can” Hurrah, Just as well, OF course not,,| terms of life; combine books and | 272 j, agreement in this thought. 
made to understand that—if a boy Waitaminute, That'sno matter, How | {hings, work and study. Teach | “gin ae a method and atthe wrong. 
ys he likes history Better, say. ‘Ob, nice, How funny, Be a sport, Oh, {Boner duty, truth, courage, faith, | ime are not to be advocated by ane 
pstory is very interesting! We enjoy that's too bad. Oh, that’s shame; 1) hope: love of home and country; | irue friend and educator of the deaf. f 
lowing ahout the heroes of the past 121] keep my eye on you, Puton your | reverence for God, for each otherand , «Ty. thought,uppermost in mind 
id all the wonderful things that have thinking cap, Put your wits to. work, | fF all His lowly creatures. Teach | should be a strong command of lang- * 
pened, but ‘how do-we know about Use your common sense, Like. the sel eas} pindncergnelbtulnces, | uage, its use and understanding, obtain- 
lem? We can learn about them ail, 2 “as a Sympathy; patience and perseverance; | <4 jacurally through its daily use and 
ause we have learned tounderstand Niet AC oid as the, hile’ ene | Obedience and punctuality, regulariy, £4,038 euapaberntssokeivend ence 
guage.” The same with Geography. ' When'the class is familiar with | idustryand application; love of work, (on. Everything deirimental to such 
came with Arithmetic.” _ It-ts! reasonable number of these express- | J°Y in Service, satisfaction and strength ° jecire should be avoided while laying 
stly interesting to watch the chi \joriky glve’s story (through lipcreadingu! difficulties overcome. PUM het toundation’and thes fundamental 
n's faces -when they first grasp the : oF course) letting the children fill in | each reading, writing and arith- Wyosery of English, When auch. is . 
eA that all these ching of surpassing | ihe blanks as you pause from time to eee of course, but not as {undamen- complished, nothing out of school, 
terest, reach ‘them through ‘their| ine And don’t ‘say you can't write | ‘lS, except as in the learning one is 4 ¢ jr signs or what not, will take away 
owledge of language. ; | the'stories, because you can. They | ‘uahtto. read fine things fo" weite this command and ability.” 
That is a great moment, hut it is | may not be literary gems, but they | Beautiful auuebts aud toa know that —The Utah Eagte. 
lyamoment. Being children, they ; will suffice. I'll prove this by giving,| 8 th¢ fundamentals of life, the sum o 
mands something: new: the next! yuu one which my class enjoyed and:| ON€ § happiness can not be speained den er eee s 
joment—rand“the next. It is thé rerponded toweny well’ by substracting from others; and at The children ean thet ed cation ’ =f 
her's part to be ready withsit—to CREAT the way to smaloly the value of ones hen ney egin ‘s olny cre lay. not 
. Yo LANGU. 3 Possessions is to divide them with only “affords an outlet for their energy 
She ror Soh aoe not be There was once a family by the | others, especially with those in need. and so supplies one great means of - 
pto grade. Lack of-ability is not their | name of Palmer and there were four | “Teach geography, but only that to growth and training, but places them _ 
ult, s0 why grumble? Go'back and | children in it. Their names were | world knowledge may be added world’ in social relation with \their mates in 
eet them ss = | James, John, Ruth and Mary. | sympathy and understanding and fel- conscious contact with the world about 
Dr. Crothets, in one of his delight-| One morning John said to the jlowship. Teach history, that against them. The old games that have been 
lly whimsical. essays,- describes an | others, ‘‘Mother says! can have my_ its gray background of suffering and played by generations of children not é 
terview between an educator and the birthday party. on the lawn.” Mary sorrow and struggle, we may Beiter ade precede the arsine of the choo! ; 
id dame who presides over the School | said, ‘How nice’* and James shouted, the present and May project a fine and supplement it, “but accomplis ¢ 
Experience: ‘The educator says, | ‘Hurrah!’? ‘‘Whiat shall we play??” future. ‘Teach civics, to make strong some results in the nature of the child . 2 
What kind of ability do you’ value’! said John, James wanted to play vol- ideals of liberty and justice and to which are beyond the reach of the” 
Poutich ility,?? | id, ‘Ihave lost. make free, through obedience, the school. ; ; 
ostin your school?’ ‘‘Adaptability,”” ; ley ball, bue John said, _ 2 . 


s the old dame. msy ball.” Ruth said, “‘Oh dear!’’ citizens of a republic. “Teach science, Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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- of wind turns, the giant windmills. 


~ What's Back of the Gun? 
We read of a deer hunt one day | good. 
when the colored drivers were thor-| very best way to prepare ourselves for; 
oughly disgusted at the awful misses of , future promotion. 


“cots the Little Things 


That Coun! 


‘thout the little drops of xain 
Wi pettd be no ship, there'd be na se33 
There'd be no drink, there'd be.no men, 
“The world we know sould cease to be- 


Tha goil we dig is made of dust, 

Ta et eat earth beneath “aut feets 

‘The little raindrops make the shower 
“That helps produce the food we eat. 


‘What should we do without the seeds, 
The little seeds that fall and grow? 

They give us flowets and food and trees; 
‘They're more important than we know. 


Without the tiny pollen grains 
“There'd be no acorn and no tree. 

What would we do, without the trees, 
‘That give cool shade to you and me? 


It is the many leaves that give 
‘The welcome shade on summer days; 

It seems whichever way I turn 
That little things deserve my. praise. 


The velvet lawn of verdant green 
But multiplies the blades of grass. 

The large and showy. things all seem 
To be of little things a mass. 


It is the little-things that count, 


‘The way we look, the things we say, 
The helpful little things we do, 

“The thoughts we think from day to day. 
‘These build the character, the map, 

Who may perhaps some great deed do; 
‘Small things prepare and lead the way, 

"And give the force to see it through. 

—By Georgina W. Pelton. 
—_—_—_—_——_—$—_ 
2 Power 

‘The earth is a great storehouse of 
power. Swilt-flowing rivers furnish 
water power which runs the machinery 
of innumerable factories. The power 


Buried deep in the earth lie reservoirs 
of oil. This supplies the energy 
which drives our automobiles, our 
airships.and our pleasure boats. 

There are other kinds of power 
which man has learned to use, but in 
order to utilize these, he had first to 
develops his own brain: power and 
his power of will. 


The earth supplies a generous a- |" 


mount of coal and water. These can 
easily be changed to steam, but it took 
a Robert Fulton to contribute the pur- 
pose and the will to invent the steamer. 

Millions of men were interested in 
watching the lightning but Benjamin 
Franklin alone used the power of his 
mind to discover how electricity could 
be used toxmake the world a better place 
to live in. 

Marconi/did not invent the ether 
which carries sound from continent to 
continent, but he made it his servant 
by the power of his determination to 
use it. 

Water power-—steam power—wind 
power—electric power and the power 


of ether waves are great, but to think, 


the power of wiil and the power to 
determine are greater. These powers 
lie in the brain of every boy and girl. 
Learn to use them before it is too 
late. —Ex. 


D., or 

back of the palace, the factory, orthe 
big bank account Almost instinctive- 
ly we realize that the thing we see, is 
not the. ultimate reality, and we 
wonder what that reality is! 

Big men seldom make mi 
The amateur fires one hun shots, 
and tallies, perhaps, a hundred clean 
misses; the veteran fires one shot, but 
it counts. We cannot judge of a 
man’s success by the noise he ‘makes, 
noreven by what he thinks he is doing. 
(Most of us write in ,double 
capitals, we can’t half it.) Many a 
decent fellow, introduced for the first 
time to one of the noise-makers, begins 
to think himself an awful failure, and 
has many aheartache before he dis- 
covers that every shot does not neces- 
sarily register a hit. There is still lots 
of room in the world for the quiet 
worker. Wemay not make, much 
fuss, butif we are careful to a 
straight we need not worry greatly 
over the lack of noise. 


Making Good 


Entering the office of a large: pub- 
lishing house in the city of Detroit, 
recently, [met a young man whom 
Thad known as a boyHe was en- 
joying a very lucrative position as pri- 
vate secretary of one of the big busi- 
ness men of Detroit. I took the 
elevators up to the twenty-sixth ‘story 
of a skyscraper, to find the. palatial 
suite of rooms presided over by this 
young man. 

“Hello, Jim!’* I said, as my, eyes 
methis. “‘I’m glad to see you in 
such fine quarters. Would you mind 
telling me how you landed a job of 
in Iknew he hadn't any 
who had given him a 

way to promotion. 


» fuss. 


pull, or pai 


with them responsibilty, are not often 
obtained inthis way. Even if they are 
not secured by a pull of this kind, they 
are not long retained, unless there is 
proven abilty. I was not surprised at 
the answer I received. It was just 
such a one as would have been given 
in a great majority of similar cases. 

“‘T started pretty low down in this 
establishment,” he replied, ‘‘and 
tackled some jobs which were consid- 
ered rather hard toput over. Lhappened 
to be pretty successfui at this sort of 
thing, andthat is why the president 
sent for me and wanted me uphere.’’ 


the president's office by making good 
in subordinate positions. It is the old 
story so often told. 


the amateur hunters. 


had no chance at all. 


Colonel's gu 
drivers 


turned to his 


Colonel done shoot.’’ 


Tools count, af course, and yet w 
counts much more than the tools. 


tools. 


Te is really a mi 


h . These amateurs | fortune for any young man to beshel- 
did a lot of shooting, and an old! tered fromstruggles as he starts out in 
Southern Colonel, who was along, ' his career. ; 
Towards the the faculty of bracing us up, and giving _'= 2>#0rbed by a proton an exceedingly 
close of the day, however, they heard, us nerveto encounter big problem: 
along way off, the report of the old They actas steel on a dull: knife. 
One of the coldted They give it Lone bee RASA eee 
ve comrades: | Parents often seek to shield their chil- “70nS OY Professor A. Von Antro- i i i 
Let's puton de pot, boys! de dren from the storms through SN per cae eae Ca 
. they themselves passed. We hear them | tcP towards the better understand 
‘The world has always been, and foolishly say, ‘‘our children will never | 
will always be, run by man-power, have to see the hard times. we have | 
0 een.” Asa result, they leave’ their; 
can’t afford to forget that the man|sone wealth, and it generally ruins, History of a Famous Poem night 
In|them. The newspapers are to-day | ee 
a very real sense. the man creates his giving 


edge and keenn 


hi 
The fact is, good jobs which carry | 


I found he had .been promoted on' 
real merit, and had made his way to, 


Nearly all our 
great business men have come to the! 
head office by way of the apprentice’s! 
menial job, in which they have_made 
Conquering difficulties is the | 


Difficulties seem to have: 


t us some very tragic illustrati wrot i 
Paganiniis more than Pagan- of this. i Sa el 


ini’s violin; the old Colonel counted 


f a young. couple 
‘and entreats' 


and thus withhold from them, the joy: 
of climbing up the hill, es 
By H. W. Barrett, M. A: 


‘The Infinitely Small 
If you have no fein reece and 
scientists, if you refuse to fe any- 
thing you cannot clearly understand, | © 
you had better not read'this article, for, 
it deals ‘with’ things. which to many 
will appear as the-wildest and most 
irrational imaginings. S 4 
‘What is the” smallest thing in the 
world? Some would say that the] 
atom, which is only one-billionth of an’ 
inch in diameter, is surely the smallest 
thing of which we: have any. know- 
ledge; but our scientific friends tell us 
that the atom itself is really a small 
universe, consisting of a small central |} 
particle, called the nucleus, : around 
which are circling numbers of ‘elect- 
rons. In hydrogen gas the nucleus of 
the atom consists of just one. particle, 
the proton, around which flies a single 
electron. The proton and the electron 
attract each other’ strongly, and can |e: 
only remain ‘apart by the electron} 
keeping in constant motion around the 
t proton. The electron 1s compara- 
tively large, butlight, with a negative 
electric charge; while the proton is 
much smaller, but eighteen hundred 
times as heavy, and has a positive elec- 
tric charge. ‘The electron is about | * : 
i of a inch ie didtse: y . 
ter, while the proton is only about one- 
ten-quadrillionth of an inch. | Some- Our Best Friend 
tumes the electron and the proton come | .“A good book is our best friend. It 
{together and to this combination the | gives.us all it has,-even itself, and asks 
name ‘‘neutron’’ hasbeen given. This | nothing in return. It is never offend- 
neutron particle is so small thatit would | ed at neglect. Jt never changes, with 
Shoot through a ‘piece of platinum | theyears. It is never jealous of a 
without any difficulty, as “platinum, | rival and is nearest and dearest in 
dense as it is in structure, is really mo! lopely hours and when all other friends 
better than a sieve full of holes hun- | have fled. “A good book never intrudes 
dreds of thousands of times larger than | itself upon’ us| but: is ever. ready. to 
the neutron. This means that neu-! serve usfor the asking. Itnever forgets 
‘ trons, when formed, will fall through | to repeat when we, like children, ask 
the solid earth, or sun, ‘and come to to be ‘old the story agai Itinever 
| rest near the centre, forming a collec- ' leaves nor forsakes us until worn out 
tion which is called solid ‘‘neutron-, in our service. Andeventhen, when 
|ium.’? This neutronium is so heavy | destroyed «by serving us, it leaves its 
that one cubic inch of it weighs sixty ' spirit behind a» a blessed comforter 
million tons. forever.. The greatest truths of time 
‘To many these figures will seem not and eternity have been revealed 
only incredible but absurd, yet they help j books. The loftiest heroism, the 
‘to explain another mystery. Five years most unselfish éxample, the noblest 
ago an astronomer undertook to calcu- characters’ have been made immortal 
ate the density of the small satellite of | by being recorded in books. The 
Sirius, and he found that this star, | past has carried its wealth-of wisdom 
while no larger than the earth, weighed | down to thé present time, by means 
| as much asthe sun, and had a density of of books. Poets and dramatists have 
; filty-thousand, or about one ton to a sentthe divine flame of their genius to 
cubic inch. This seemed so absurd that v 
No astronomer would accept it until, 
two years ago, it was more fully dem- 
onsrated. Even then it seemed’ im: 
possible to account for iton any known , 
facts; but now we find thata small globe 
of neutronium, fifteen miles in diameter 
: surrounded by a ten thousand-mile tay. had the same hand-maiden to as- 
er of gas, would give us.a density sist her in all/her beneficent toil,..and 
tc The new God himself has spoken to the mind 
theory aims also to explain the origin and heart gf man through the of 
of the “‘mystery’” rays which are con- the Book of books. —By J. D. Phelps, 
stantly coming to earth. The ex- Ph. D. 
planation is that whenever an electron < 


; similar to that of this star. 


The Lofoden Islands are off the cont 


powerful ray is given out, and many. 
of them reach our earth from the far- 
off stars. These are interesting spec- s fromt the: middle ‘of January 
Poff, of Bonn, and they,are possibly 4 thousand fishermen with three thou'- 


of the nature of our marvellous anes and ve Bangs 


erse. —Onward 


are'caughtin ayear. ‘The men go of 
fishing es most of the time in the 

Thee use no light, because 
they can see (by the beautiful midnight 
sun. They put their nets out in the 
night and empty them.next day. Some- 


Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorpe, who 


‘Curfew “Must Not <Ring Te- 


i One of our popular poets h: ie Night,”” lives i n t € rn 
Bofedue his medstnitCoehaloM waclale poston Cabs On a fle Len te oe ee 
: 


tingle net. 
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The Second Discovery of Canada 


By CHRISTINE MacGILLIVRAY CAMPBELL 1 


ik gingham, Norah ran-down 
jeir wayside standin time to relieve 
n not-now-so-fresh green gingham 
fit had been in the morning. - Hand- 
g strawberries, and bunching young 
and beets, and dishing up butter- 
from the stone crock, all these 
‘other busy. tasks had -contributed 
slight wilting of Pat’ s green-and- 
‘as it would presently have its 

on Norah’s pink-and-white. 

n busy?’’ asked Norah. 

wuld {say so,’ responded Pat, 
me to the house’ for her 


Dit 
wy 


pulent car rolled in before the 
dand an opulent gentleman rolled 

pit’ - Atleast that was the way 
ribed the proceeding to Pat 


he. gentlema: late 
you don’tempty the rinsings~of 
jur butter into. your. buttermilk, do 

2?" he asked quizzically. * 

‘T should think not,’’ flashed Norah 
th Irish indignation. 
“‘No, 1 can’see that, taste it, too. 
it I’ve seen stands where I. suspect- 


RRAYED in the glory of fresh} 


or pushing a churn lever or dishing! 
buttermilk. © Much chance we have to | 
explore the regions beyond this farm.” : 
“Sell, I suppose tourists feel. that’ 
the ‘natives’ should know their own ! 
territory,” conceded Norah and forgot 

all'about it while she went off to water | 
the lettuce and parsley beds. Before ' 
she finally crept off to bed, however, | 
she unearthed an old geography text 

book from’a closet shelf. 1 
“This map is not of much ac- 

count,” she decided. “‘It is out-of- 
date and does not show the small 


Whereupon, while Norah medita- 
ted, the ‘opulent person stopped his 
‘car and again directed his rolling gait 
to the stand. 

“‘He’s coming for more buttermilk,’ 
Norah thought, “‘imagine drinking but- 
termilk just after breakfast !’” | 
But he wasn’ = 
"Young lady,’ he began, “‘you 
directed meacross the third sideroad to 
a Beach Highway yesterday, didn't 
you? You said it was the road to 
Rainy Hill. [ thought it might inter- 
est you to know that I took that side- 
road, found a bridge down, got into 
a mud-hole trying to find another road, 
had to be towed out, reached your 
Beach Highway and travelled north for 
miles till I found out that Rainy Hillis 
not on that road at all but miles to the 
southeast. Then J'ra#h out of gas'and 


A Song to the World 
What shall I'sing to the world ¢ 
That il fathom the depths of its griev- 
Faith is my song to the world; 
The believer is saved by believing. 


What shall I sing to the world & 
‘That will lighten the load of its carrying? 
Hopes tay tong toierworldsiece A 
The spirit is raised by its daring. 
What shall I sing to the world 
‘That will open the flood-gates of living? 
pra ia ay sox to eC wotel 
‘The giver is saved by the giving. 
This is my song tothe world { 
Asa lark I have set it winging, 
Though the world be not saved by asong, 
¢ singer is saved by the singing. 
—Elizabeth N. Barr. 


about Canada. The Canadathey had 
sung for till they were hoarse— 


**O, Canada, we stand on guard 


places very accurately, and I’m too no farm-house had a telephone and I 
sleepy to: bother about it.’’ And missed an appointment with a party of 
Norah, more than half asleep, tumbled tourists I had intended to meet at Rainy 
into bed and dreamed dreams that! Hill. Besides, getting back here I 
might have been stirred with a stick; came around asideroad where only che 
she ‘saw heretofore’ undreamed of most cautious driving saved me from 
scenery all around the farm, a foam-, skidding over a two-hundred-foot bank 
ing fall of buttermilk in a waving forest and not a sign ora foot of rail. Young 
of beet-tops and tourists poking all lady, I’d advise you:to study the geog- 
about anxiously inquiring-the name of raphy of your own county before. you 
these rare’ specimens of string beans! offer directions to any more victims.’” 


forthee, 


And with our lives we'll guard 
thy liberty !”” 


But what could she do aboutit? As 
Pat had said, irreverently, their job 
was to supply “‘the department of the 
interior.’” 

Curiously, Norah’s eye fell on the 
same words *“The Department of the 
Interior’” at that moment, as she deftly. 


B that the buttermilk was chiefly rin- 


bss again, andtell me which is the 
st road to Rainy Hill.’” 

“Rainy. Hill? Why, I suppose—I 
fally don’t know—I’ve never been 
ht that way, but—’’ making a desper- 
“I suppose you should take 


je Beach Highwa: a 


The opulent gentleman rolled away 
to, and then in his opulent car. 
Othercars, more or less opulent,and 
lany more that were frankly travel- 
tered and even tottery, stopped at 
je stand during the afternoon. The 
stomers asked for strawberries—and 
rections onthe way. ‘They asked for 
getables—and the whereabout of the 
rest gas-station. They bought 
eam or butter—begged information. 
‘hey took long sniffs atthe sweet peas 
ind inquired if there were any spec- 
ll’ scenery thereabouts, or interesting 
dmarks. The girls supplied the 
st demand in each case pleasantly, 
ntly, then counting their custom- 
’ change with scrupulous‘care, .an- 
ered the queries about travel con: 
ons rather indefinitely, and even ab- 
ntmindedly. 
“*You'd think they took us for a 
eau of information,” sighed Norah, 
hen the sun was down and Pat had 
bined her again after helping with the 
ilking and the evening chores. ‘It 
ems to me everybody who stopped 
b-day wanted to know something 
pout the country round.’” 
**As if they couldn't find out agood 
al more easily than we can, since 
sy have cars and we have none,’’ 
mented Pat. ‘‘Here we are from 
lorning till night grubbing with a hoe 


‘Then it was.mornin, id Pat was.) 
shaking her to get the morning chores 
done before the traffic on the highway 
became dense. 

Life had speeded up a good deal 
for that highway and fos her and for! 
Patin the past few years, Norah 
reflected as she hurried again to the 
stand. It did not seem so long since’ 
the road had been just a quiet country ' 


gs of the churn. Please fill my| township ‘ine with close-growing’' adventure and warned her not to mis- 


woods on either side in places so that! 
the boughs shaded the horses as they 
passed and often a stray rabbit was} 
undecided whether to hop out of the 
way when teams cameby. Thegirls} 
had had time in those days for many 
long walks, for reading story-books 
from the school library, and practising 
endless scales on the friendly old five- 
octave organ. Then the sequestered 
road had suddenly acquired the dignity 
of a provincial highway, and a suc- 
cession of several years work af steam 
shovel, stone crusher, steam roller and ! 
finally a great cement-laying machine 
had made a broad paved highway that 
7 was more and more frequented by 
traffic. “The year before the girls had 
set up. the roadside stand inthe -hope 
lof making a little pocket-money. 

Now, as Pat put it, the tail had begun 

to wag the dog. The farm garden 
{and dairy had been enlarged and 
would need to become spill more 
elastic. Since the land was'not rich, 
it would have to be helped oy clover- 
growing and fertilizers; the non-pro 
ducing hens and “‘boarder’’ cows 
must take their leave. The wayside 
stand was an_ insatiable demand. 
Norah, thinking it over while she set 
the place in order, reflected that they 
did not seem to have time foranything 
else any more. They had not read a 
book that summer. The daily paper 
was used up for wrapping vegetables 
before it was read. Still; the stand 
was prospering and their customers 
were pleased. Thatbig man_ yester- 
day, now, how he had ‘relished hi: 
buttermilk. 


oDhe-bég-car—rylled away, its opu— 
lence:dimmed by much cried mud. 
Other cars came, paused for supplies 
and went. To-day Norah was keenly 
alive to the questions she was asked. 
But in most cases she was firm in re- 
fusing to offer even an opinion as to the 
begt road, the mostlikely camping-site, 
or accommodation for the night. She 
told Pat about the stout: man’s mis 


direct a stranger if she could not direct 

im. 

“‘But we are not.an information bu- 
reau,’”’ retorted Pat; ‘‘we are here to’ 
sell supplies for the ‘department of the 
interior’ notto distribute roadmaps for 


| a tourist committee of any chamber of 
j commerce. ” 


But in this Norah found no com- 
fort. Motorists continued to ask que: 
tions and’ Norah ‘became unhappy ‘in 
her inability to answer adequately. If 
ignorance is bliss, she pondered, the 
conciousness of it is far from blissful. 
Ic was nother humiliation that hurt so 
muchas the knowledge that she was 
losing chances to*help others. 

A young woman drove up and came 
to-finger the strawberries to test their 
freshness. She turned away, then; 
came back, bought half-a-dozen fresh 
eggs and asked ifthere were anything 
specially scenic that would be good 
shooting for her camera. 

* “Why, I don’t think there is any- 
thing. spectacular in this neighbor- 
hood,’”” confessed Norah. ““There is 
a waterfall somewhere off the high- 
way about thirty miles north of here, 
but I really don’ tknow where itis,’’she 
finished hastily, remembering the man | 
she had misdirected. 

“I guess you Canadian girls don’t 
know much about Canada,’’. drawled 
the young woman; “‘you don’t care a 
hoot about it, do you?”” 

So that was what tourists thought, 
en, when they found that keepers of 
ayside stands could not answer ques- 
tions. That Canadians did not’ care 


‘covered her fresh: parsley-witha new: 
paper. She stopped and read fife an- 
nouncement of some new booklets to 
be had from the Division’ of Natural 
Resources. Though a car that cost 
more than the cash value of the farm 
was bearing down upon the stand, , 
Norah cut out the paragraph with her 
vegetable scissors and hung it on a nail. 
That evening she wrote her application 
that went ““Free—O.H.M.S.’" to Oc 
tawa. (Evidently Canada was willing 
to pay her own expenses in getting ac- 
quainted with her citizens.) Still un- 
comfortably conscious of, her ignor- 
ance, Norah added a wistful little re- 
quest for a list of whateVer publications 
were to be had. 

In afew days Norah had her new 
booklets about Canada, and with it a 
list of available material. This latter 
included sectional maps of Ontario and 
amiong them she found. listed a map 
of her own county showing also sec- 
tions of adjoining counties. 

“‘Now we shall have local informa- 
tion at our fingers’ ends,’’ boasted 
Norah when she hung up the map after 
pasting it smoothly on stout cotton. 
That was the beginning. Gradually 
from Canada’s Government at Ot- 
tawa beyan to pour the little avalanche 
‘of books and booklets that were to form 
the tourist library of the wayside stand. 
Every week or so the girls discovered 
some new division of a department of. 
which they had heard with uncom- 
prehending earsbefore. Promptly they 
applied for ‘‘any publications avail. - 
able’’ and as promptly came the brown 
parcels of regulation “‘blue books,”” 
reports or pamphlets. With their 


«shelves of these new possessions the 


girls’ wonder grew that there was so 
much to know about Canadathatthey, 
Canadian born, had not known there 
was to know. Pat had whvoped and 
‘Norah had almost wept over the beauty 
‘of the books sent by Canadian Parks 
Division. 
(Continued on Page 87 


“Anne of Avonlea | 
“<1 think we ought to be real good 
friends, if we make plenty of allowance | 
for each other,”’ says ‘Anne Shirley, 
the delightful heroine of Anne of Avon- 
lea, by L. M. Montgomery, the qua- 
<\intly delicious sequel to. Anne of | 
Green Gables, the book which won the 
heart of hosts of men, women an 
children a few years ago! Like many 
another of Anne’s numerous remarks, 
her friendly observation has come true 
— came true in fact, when as a small, | 
red-headed, freckled nose, unwelcome 
orphan she came to the prim Marilla, 
Cuthbert of ‘Green Gables” so full 
of hope, romance and an imagination 
that led her in and out of unheard-of | 
scrapes, finally to establish herself in, 
the hearts of all classes of readers by 
her originality and che charm of her 
words—though she does say 2 good ; 
+ many. 


for his paper. 

‘old notebook and found a faded entry, * 
jotted down many years before, “Eld- 
erly couple apply: to. orphan asylum 
for a boy. By mistake a girl is sent.” 
I thought this would do for the founda 
tion of my serial. I blocked out a few 
chapters and hunted through my note- 
book of ‘workable’ incidents. | intend- 
ed to write anice tale with a nice 
little heroine and a nice little moral; 
and if | had time to go at it at 
‘once, that is likely all it would have 
been, and Anne would have begun and 
ended her career in the pages of the 
Sunday-school weekly. But I did not 
have the time, and in the weeks that 
followed, 1 ‘‘brooded’’ the tale in my 
mind. Anne began to expand in such 
a fashion that | soon saw I could neve: 
confine her career to aseven chapte! 
serial. It is really a mistaketo say 
created Anne. Like ‘Topsy’ sl 
‘growed’ of her own xccord and I 
described that growth. The result was 
“Anne of Green Gables.’’» And ever 
since she made her debut in the read- 
ing world, ‘‘million and one admirers’’ 
haveclamored for more of Anne. An 
the clamoring was not in vain—for the 


lishers, Messrs. L. C. Page & Co; 
(Boston), joyously annouced the pub- 
lication of the sequel, Anne of Avon- 
lea. And such a reception as has been 
accorded the more mature Anne. 
“The most successful book of the 
season,” Messrs. Page proudly listed 
her, 


acquainted with her, are ready to ad 
to these words ‘‘and deservedly s 
’ Tis proof enough of Anne's prosperit 


adian, Australian and Swedish edition: 
—and as for Anne of Green Gables, 
we have almost lost track of thi 
numerous printings. 

By her spontaneous humor, 


he: 


To quote Meredith 
a book to uplift the spi 
the pessimist into bankruptcy !?” 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 


Once upon a time, when the Holy 
Grail was still en earth, there dwelt | joy in celebra 
in a gloomy castle in northern Eng- and lowly Saviour, who Himself often door. 


land, a youn, 
lofty lineage, called Sir Launfal. 


| arrogant, th: 


ling knights accustomed to do. 


following year, Anne’s fortunate pub- | 


and every one who has met the | lor 
charming Anne and has become better : 5 
id | a 

‘scorned one who, however humble 


when, at this early date, Messrs. Page’! a8 precious in h 
announce the sixth unusually large | even a gay young knight. 
printing of Anne of Avénlea—not to! 
mention the numerous English, Can- | Launfal grew old without achieving 

His armor, once new 
nd bright, became old, battle-scarred of Sicily named Robert. 


tender heart, notto mention her very 
interesting affairs, Anne has recom- 
~ mended herself to all classes of people, 
To father, mother, sister or brother— 
to every one in search of youth, whole- 
someness and innocent humor, w. 
heartily recommend Anne's company. 
icholson— ‘“Tis 
and to. drive | Where the 


character and manner of life he wa! 
good and pure; yet one thing he Tack- 
ed. He was so self-righteous, so 
proud of his noble birth and 
at he looked' down 
im_in rank, and 
th the sorrows of the 
poor or the sufferings of the sinful. 
‘On this account, he never admitted to 
his castle any but lords and ladies of 
high degree. a 

ecortiag to the custom of all good 
and noble knights of that time, he made 
‘a vow to go forth upon the Quest of 
the Holy Grail. Many noble knights 
had failed in the Quest, but Sir Laun- 
fal thought that one so noble and good 
as himself would surely succeed. For 
only knights of noble birth and absolute 
purity of heart could find the Grail, 
and then only after doing many brave 
deeds of arms in behalf of those in 
distress. 

So he ordered all things prepared, and, 
‘on his last night at home, lay down up- 
on a bed of rushes, asa sign that he 
considered himself already started up- 

n the Quest; for so were the quest- 
He 
hoped that, during the night, some 
dream or vision, such as often in those 
days directed knights on their journeys, 
might show to him which way he 
should take, and what he should doto 
! achieve the Quest. 

Itcame to pass according to his wish. 
Ina vision, he sepf6fth in the dawn 
of a beautiful June morning on his 
best war steed and dressed in his best 
brightestarmor. As, on his prancing 
steed, he passed from the gloom 
of the gateway into the glorious sun- 
{shine without, his heart leaped and 
* sang for joy. 
daybreak and his satisfaction with 
himself, his whole being seemed 


upon 


those beneath hi 
no sympathy wit 


All the beauty at once faded from 


! the landscape, and Sir Launfal’s joy | 
To his dainty soul | 


passed from him. 


d ‘the sight was simply disgusting. No 
‘feeling of sympathy, no thought of 


human brotherhood, was his. Ye 


* the suffering wherever found. 


H quickly on. Strange to say, the lepe! 


left the gold lying where it fell. For. 
‘n and famishing ashe seemed, hi: 
him to accep 
lms from a person who $0 evidentl; 


elf-respect forbade 


nd helpless, was yet’a brother mai 


id Si 


Many years passed away an 


yj the Quest. 


¢|and dingy. Often he was almo: 


tnaked, and was obliged to seek greatest and most powerful man in the 


| succor from others. Gradually hi 


= 


{ change of heart. 


pathize with the poor and_ low}; 
obliged to accept alms himself 
j understand what true charity meant. 


© | Atlast, from the far East, whith 


ard. 
{friendless grayhaired old man, 


' knocked at the gate of his own castle. 
Within all was lightand laughter and there were thieves in the church. 


and handsome knightof had not where to lay His head; yet him who he .was. 


In the seneschal denied the claim of 


withal. so | 
had} 


But the beauty of the | 


lifted far above things common and? 


out his loathsome hands for alms. | 


his very vow required him to relieve ; that his Quest was ended even before 


So, with disgust in his heart and | found within his own heart and his 
scorn on his face, he flung to the | own castle. He hung up his mail and 
beggar a piece of gold and rode | threw open his castle to all comers. 


the sight of the Lords ' | owell’s “Visitor of Sir Launfal.”” 


| own sorrows and sufferings wrought a ' 
He lost his pride 
and haughtiness, and began to. sym- possessions. 


|his wanderings had led him, and He wasall-alone in the church. 
Grail seemed no nearer was dark. He found his way to the 
; than before, he turned hissteps home- door. 
On Christmas Eve, a2 poor on the door and called fur some one 


jon of the birth of the took his lantern, and stood outside the 


Launfal.to enter his own hall, and 
brutally turned ‘him from. 

Another lord ruled his 1 

one would recognize, in fe 
old man, the gay Sir Launf: h 
gone forth that bright June. morning | 
‘So:'many years ago on the 
the Holy Grail 


hi 
clear flowing spring. th 
meditations were interrupted by a re- 
quest for alms. Looking up, he saw 
beside him the selfsame beggar to 
whom he had so long before scornfully 
tossed his gold. 

There was no scorn in his heart now. 
In the beggar he saw a fellow-sufferer 
and an image of Him who died on the 
Cross. The leper was, if possible, a 
more grewsome sight than before, but 
Sir Launfal thought not of th: 
his dainfiness had gone from him>He 
broke his single crust, and with’ a 
wooden cup dipped cold water from 
the icy river. These, the best and the 
last he had, he offered to the beggar. 
As the leper touched them, a wot 
drous change took place. The mouldy 
bread became fresh and white, and in 
the wooden cup, instead of clear water, 
there was the sparkle of rich, red wine. 


And a voice that was softer than 
4 


w. 


'H 


hi 


b 


silence said: — a 


“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need; 
Not what we give, but we share, 

gift without the giver is bare; 
zives himself. with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 


1 


| 


t 
{ 


i 
Sir Launfal awoke and recognized 


lit was begun. The true Grail was | 


The poor and lowly were especially 
- welcome, since inthem he saw the 
is , image of the Crucified One. The 
t ' rest of his life he spent in doing good, 
yjand his fame was spread abroad 
through all - the North Country. 
i —Adapted from James Russell 


r 


tl 


fe 


King Robert. of Sicily 
Many years ago there was a king 
He was a 
He thought he was the 


| 
ir | 


st proud man. 


jis world. 

One evening he was in a church. 
He thought about himself and his 
He did not think about 
God. He thought nothing could re- 
After a 


y: 
to. move him from his throne. 
while he fell asleep. 

By and by he awol 


er Inwas night. | 


It 
It was locked. He pounded 
he to come and unlock it. 
The sexton heard him He thought 
He 


1 
He called to Robert and asked , 


e Robert answered 
Sir that he was the king. 


They arose and drew their swords. 


was an ugly ape. He knew he had not 
! been dreaming. 


King Robert was still very proud. He 
; would not ask God to forgive him. He 
was very unhappy. All the people 
laughed at him. They thought he was 


tion. 
amused the people greatly. 


thought-he was a mad man. 
jester was hurried back to his place, 
The people jeered at him and mocked 


told the angel he knew best. 
ed to go away and ask God to forgive 
ae He said he had been very wick- 
ed. 


“broken | or Coa 
who had | ran thi 


Hee 


Quest of : the banquet room. 
lighted and there’ were’ m: 


is throne, \ ee 
The guests were” angry. They 
ought the angel was the true king. 


The angel told King Robert thar be 
as not the king but the king’s jester. 
¢ said he should have an ape for a 


companion. ‘The servants made fun of 


im and pushed him from the hall 


‘They gavehim a little room near the ” 


able. His bed was a bundle of straw. 
In the morning King Robert awoke 


All} carly. He thoughthe had been dream- 
ing. 

rustle, 
He saw a jester’s suit with cap and bells 


He moved, and felt the straw 
He sat up and looked around. 


eside the bed. In the corner there 


The angel ruled Sicily three years. 


crazy man. 2 
King Robert's brother was the pope. 


‘unclean. Surely, he thought, all| « «yoieis 1, be notafraid! r 
things would soon ‘be successfully | In manyclimes, without avail, | He sent for him to come to Rome. 
riended. \ =) | ‘Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; | The angel received the messengers 
[{ Suddenly. his eyes lighted upon ‘a} Behold, it is here, -thiscup Schick thou '| with joy. He gave them precious 
he {hideous object—a blot on the beauty Pe eee A ee enforthee, ? [eifts. ‘Then he went with them’ to 

of the landscape. A poor leper held, ‘This water His blood that died ‘nthe tree; | Rome. He took many courtiers and - 


Servants. 


The poor jester rode in the process- 
The ape was with him. They 


When King Robert saw the pope he 
ushed‘to him and cried piteously that 


he was his brother. 


The pope looked .at him, He 
The 


jim. 
Easter Sunday came. The angel 


filled the city with light, and the hearts 
of men with kindnessand love. . 


Even 
the jester became meek and ~penitent. 


He knelt and asked Godto forgive him 


for being proud. 


When the visit wDgces the angel 
returned to Sicily. e evening he 
asked everyone to leave the room. He 
called King Roberttohim. . Heasked 
«| the jester if he was still the king. 


King Robert bowed his head and 
He want- 


‘The angel was glad. He knew God: 
had forgiven King Robert. A great 
light shone around. 

King Robert lifted his head to look 


at the angel. He wasalone. He was 
dressed in magnificent robes. 
After'a while the courtiers returned: 


| They found King Robert praying. He 


was not proud again. 

‘The League of Nations ranks Ca- 
nada as the sixth industrial nation in 
enrol, and the fourth in export 
trade. 


The only countries which have a 
decided lead over Canada in exports 
are Great Britain and the United States. 


| educationist and rate him as an intelli- 
gentman. Butitis theadult—whether 
acher, parent or guardian—thatneeds 
‘converting to theidea, Here is anit 
cident related by Nicholas Ricciardi, 
who is in’charge of industrial vocation- 
al training in California. “A boy ap- 
proached his father and timidly handed 
‘him a’school report card. | ““Weell,?? 
snarled the father, “flunked again, I 
‘suppose,"” then he looked atthe boy’s 
card. “There is alittle improvement, 
but mighty little: Do you know what's 
going to happen to you?’” he snapped. 
“You are going to be a plain hobo — 
sir, just a hobo. Here you are 
with the best chauces in the 
world ‘to get an education and 
you haven’t brains enough to 
take advantage of them.’’ Sohe con- 
tinued threatening and finding fault, but 
never giving a word of encouragement 
for the improvementthe boy had made. 
FY et that boy was just hungering for a 
word of praise. He wanted it; need- 
dit; deserved it; and he ought to 
have had it. 

‘Not only children’ need commenda- 
ion. Most people would welcome 
More. than they get, and would be all 
fhe better for it. It is well-known that 

hen he was a lad of twelve Benjai 


inter,’’ West said many years‘after~ 
ards. 
Tan Maclaren used to carry in his 
ocket a well-worn letter w 
n sent to him by one of his poorest 
parishoners, which he read again and 
in; especially sometimes when it 
emed as if life’s burdens would crush 
jim. ‘Jt was just a plain letter of warm 
ppreciation. It may not have been 
irammatically correct, but it touched 
laclaren’s heart and encouraged him. 
E The late Sir‘Robertson Nicoll tells 
his story of Hugh Price Hughes. Af- 
ir Hughes’ death his wite came upon 
letter: written to him by Rev. Dr. 
nkins, aprominent British clergyman 
‘fifty years ago. In the heat of acon- 
oversy Mr. Hughes sent in_ his re- 
gation as President of the Wesleyan 
onference. Then Dr. Jenkins wrote 
pt affectionate ard earnest dissuasion, 
pressing deep appreciation of Hugh- 
‘and urging him not to take that step. 
his letter was one of the very few 
fat Hugh Price Hughes left behind 
and evidently it meant a great deal 
him, not only at the time it was 
itten, but for several years aiter- 
‘ds. Commenting on this Robert- 
Nicoll wrote: “‘If1 were to covet 
iy honor of authorship it would be 
is—that some letters of mine might 
found inthe desks of my friends 
en their tife struggle is ended.’” 
PThe educationist was right, children 
d “judicious praise."” So do adults. 
few words of appreciation will 
ighten up alwholeday—or many days 
lor most. people; and such words 
not hard to speak. 
A little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the west; 
Bind woods and fields are sweet again; - 
‘And warmth within the mountain's breast’ 


KA little love, a little trust, 
‘A.soft impulse, a sudden dream; 
Rnd life as dry as desert dust, 

Is fresher than a mountain stream,” 


One of these Little Ones” 


‘dwin, with blouse torn and face 
hands generously covered with 


ering. © * 

‘they?re digging a well near th 
stable and it’s more fun, May! 1g 
Barefoot???” Bene 
‘You look disgraceful: enough al- 
ready,’” said ‘his ‘mother, as she care- 
fully drew/her’ white duck’ skirt away. 
from his rather muddy shoes. “‘Iam 
ashamed of you. *There’sno use buy- 
ing: anything nice for you to. wear. 
‘That handsome linen blouse is ruined. 
How did you tear it??? : 
“‘T was climbing a rn way.on the 


windmill, Iam sorry, mother,’? was 
the meek repiy, ‘‘but mayn't I please 
go barefoot? 5 
“T’suppose so; but don’t come near 
me—I don't like’ pigs.’” 
from the disheyelled little fellow in dis- 
gust, and he walked slowly away. all 
his eager buoyance departed. 

“Wasn'the a sight?” ‘she said to 
the elderly woman near her. “‘Do 
you blame me for being annoyed. | 

“Since you ask me,'my dear, I must 
admit that I do.’? The old Jady’s 
voice was gentle and her manner was ! 
almost apologetic, but the boy’s moth- ' 
er flushed under the mild gaze. “‘I 
was sorry that you sent your son away 
feeling that he was in disfavour. 
One can’t expect healthy little boys to 
stay clean in the country, and. clothes 
will tear now and then.’” 
“‘T wish my son to bea gentleman,’’ 
said the mother, coldy, as she took up 
her fancy work and set her needle in 
precisely. Fora few moments noth- 
ing was said, and then the elder wo- 
man softly touched the hand of the 
younger. R 

‘May [ tell you a little story??” she 


said. 

“Why, yes, certainly.’? 

T used to have very little patience 

with my little son when he would. soil 
or muss his clothes, and I would often 
scold or punish him for being careless. 
Now, when I remember his’baby 
cheek streaked with dirt over which 
had coursed the tears that my harsh- 
ness had caused, my arms ache. to 
hold him and I long to ask his forgive- 
ness. ‘ 
“He wax a manly litle fellow,.and 
he did try so to please me, but one 
‘can’t expect perfection of a four-year 
old. Late one afternoon he came in 
almost completely covered with mud. 
He had been sailing a tiny ship in a 
puddle in the yard. 1. was heartily 
ashamed of him, and I told him in 
no uncertain terms what | thought of 
his appearance, and put him to bed 
early as a punishment. 

‘When he finished his usual even- 
ing prayer,’he added, ‘And, dear 
Dod, make me a good boy, if-you 
possibly tan.’ I smiled, for I thought 
my severity was having-its effect’ and 
the pathos of the petition, which has 
wrung my heart ever since, did not 
touch me then. 

“Tt was twelve that night when a 
croupy cough startled me from my 
sleep, and at three o'clock in the 
morning, the doctor who had worked 
over my boy for two hours, told me 
there was no hope. ‘took my darl- 
ing in my arms, and choking back my 
sobs, told him as best-I could that he 
was going to Heaven 

“isn’t dood enough,” he gasped. 
‘That was the end. My. baby, my 
only baby, went from me feeling that ; 
he was not worthy to enter the home ; 
where little children are so lovingly 
bidden.”? 

Two frail old hands were. suddenly 
clasped in two strong ones, and eyes 
whose tears were long since shed look- 
ed kindly into those that were’ now 
overflowing. 

“T didn’t mean to make’ you, cry, 
dear, I just wished to help you—to 


She turned). 


, Ress well and pleasantly. 
.men who did the king’s business hated 


*| the/king and said: *‘O king live for- 


‘you to unde! id your 
ie “You have helped me, Come wit 
, won't you? I wish to find -him, 
and kiss him, dirtand al »—Advance, 


eects i i 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den 
, Once upon a time ‘there lived a 
man named Dani Daniel; loved 
his’ Heavenly Father. He knew that 
wherever he was' God would take care’ 
of him. He'felesure that no matter | 
Father was watching over, ready to 
help. Daniel’ prayed to God ‘three 
times euch day, at morning, and at] 
noon and at night. There was so' 
much he needed to ask him for. 


*some other men did 

ss for the king. Daniel was 
the king’s favorite. The king’ ‘liked 
him best, for he did the king’s busi 
The other | 


Daniel because he was the king’s fav- 
orite. These bad men hated ‘Daniel 
so much that they tried to find some- 
thing wrong that he did which they 
could tell the king, so_that the king 
would not like him any longer. But 
they could fot find Daniel doing any- 
thing wrong. He did the king’s busi- 
ness well and pleasantly. 

Then these bad men planned a way 
to get rid of Daniel. They came to 


ever! “We wish you to make a rule 
that no one shall ask anything of any- 
one but you, O king, for thirty days. 
Whoever does, shall: be thrown into 
the den of lions.’’ 

Now, you remember that Daniel 
prayed to God three times a day, at 
morning, and at noon, and at night, 
The bad men knew it. This was the 
reason they got the king to make that 
tule, for they believed that Daniel 
would still ask anything he wished of 
God instead of the king. This was 
the way they planned to get rid of him. 

Daniel knew ofthe rule. He knew 
that if he asked anything of God in- 
stead of the King, he would be thrown 
into the den of lions. But he was not 
afraid. He knew that wherever he 
was God would take care of him. 

He went straight to his house, and 
up to the little room on the flat roof. 
Here he kneeled and prayed. The 
windows were wide open. He did not 
shutthem. He was brave. The bad 
men who hated him could see him 
plainly. And here he prayed to God 
three times a day, just as he had always 
done, at morning, and at noon, and at 
night. The bad men went to the king. 
They said, ‘‘O king, did you not make 
a rule that every man who asked any- 
thing of anyone but you for thirty days 
should be thrown into the den of 
lions?*? 

“Ie is true,’” the king said 
rule:cannot be changed.’’ 

Then-the bad men said: 
does not notice your rule. 
to God three times a day.’’ 

This made the king very unhappy. 
Daniel, his favorite, ‘would have to be 
thrown into the den of lions. All day 
long he tried to think of some way to 
save him, but he could not. When 
the sun went down the bad men came 
to him and said. ‘Remember, O king 
that the rules you haye made cannot 
be changed.”’ 

‘The king had to order Daniel to be 
thrown into the den of lions. “‘Per- 
haps God will save you,”’ he said, but 
was not sure that God would. Daniel 


“The 


“Daniel 
He prays 


; was led away and put into the den - of 


lions, anda big stone rolled against the 
opening. Daniel was notafraid. He 
knew that God would help him. 

All night the king could not sleep. 
He would not eat or listen to music. 
He thought about Daniel every min- , 
ute. Very early in the morning he 


what happened, God, the heavenly, - 


June 
—Whut is so rare as a day in June, 
‘Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if ft be in tune, 
"And over it softly het warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Eyery clod feels a stir of might, 
‘An instinct) within ‘it that reaches and 
And groping blindly above it for ligh 
groping blindly above it for light,, 
‘Clinibs to'a soul in grass and flowers; 
‘The flushyof life’may well be seen 
‘Thrilligg back over hills and valleys; 
‘The cowalip startles in’ meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its 


chalice, 
And there’snever a leaf nor a blade too 
mean : 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
‘The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atile like a blossom among the leaves, 
Andlets his illumined bedbg overrun 
With the dehige of summer it receives; 
Now is the high-tide of the year 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes Gooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the hearts so full that a drop overfill 


it, i 
‘We'are happy now because God wills it. 


Se Lowell 


hurried to the den of lions. As 
came near the den he cried, 


he 
“6G 
Daniel, has God been able to save you 
from the lions?’’ eh 
He listened. All seemed quiet. 
‘Then he heard a voice, it;came from 
the den of lions, It was’ Daniel's 


voice. He said: ‘‘O King, live for- 
ever! God has sent his angel and has 
shut the lions’ mouths and they have 
nothurt me, became I loved and trust- 
ed Him.’? PS 

O, how glad the king was! He order- 
ed the stone to besrolled away quickly. 
He ordered Daniel so be taken out of 
the den of lions. There was nota 
scratch or hurt of any-kind upon him. 
God had’ kept the lions from ‘hurting 
him. ~The heavenly Father had been 
his helper. —The Bible Story: Daniel 
62123 


4 


Keep Cool 


Of all those who strive to keep per- 
fect control of the temper, the teacher 
should certainly be*among the fore- 
most. re 

Oftentimes the supposed-to-be-pa- 
tient guide of American youthsis prone 
to complain ofthe perversity and incor- 
figibility of hig (or her): pupils. « All 
guides of American youths know this 
to be true. What all guides of Amer- 
ican youth do notknow to be true, but 
what is true nevertheless, is that. the 
complained of perversity and incorrigi- 
bility,is more often «than otherwise a” 
a species of reflected—well, ry?” 
for the wantof a better word. 

Allteachers know that when they are 
cross themselves, things do not seem to 
go right in the school-room and the 
children are sure to be cross also, but 
they do not pause to think that their own, 


"temper may cause things to go wrong 


and the sight of it cause the children to 
to be cross. 

Those who have not investigated the 
reflection theory would do well to do 
so at once. If a smile invariably 
brings a smile, and we all know it does, 
why not a frown bring a frown or a 
cross feeling across feeliug? “Then a- 
gain if both these later on investigations 
should prove true, why not discard both 
frown and cross feeling entirely, and 
thereby become a real’ benefit not only 
to self but to youthful humanity as well. 

‘Think of aschool room where every- 
body is happy and sunny tempered, and 
teacher and pupils work together in 
harmony, and lovetodo it. This is 
what we all would like, of course, but 
can we get it? We can. 

—Ga. School Helper. 


Life has no joy like his who fights ~ 


Fate shoulder to shoulder with a 
stricken friend. —Watts Dunton. 
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The Talmud says: ‘Whois strong? 
He that subdues his own passions. 

Who isrich? He whois contented 
with his own lot.’’ 


“To each is given a bag of tools, a 
shapeless mass and a book of rules; 
and each must make,ere life is done, 
a stumbling block or a stepping stone! | 


‘Elbert Hubbard hit the nail right on 
the head when he said: ‘‘Folks who 
never do any more than they are paid 
for, never get paid fur any more than 
they do.”” 


Some people are always talking 
about their rights, and their liberties. 
They say that they have a right to do 
as they please. Legally, they have the 
right, within specified limits, but mo- 
rally there is a well-defined boundary. 
No one has a right to do ashe pleases 
unless he pleases to do what is right. 


The one supreme, _all-absorbing 
aim of many people isto. get rich. 
Alll other things are of se€ondary_im- 


Spread over all a deep, 
bake in the hot sun. 
remove and set away 


cellence, not merely thats 

ahead of someone els 

ambition ‘in a fine thing if it is due toa 
love of knowledge. But if he sits up 
late and rises early, and works till he 
is pale and’ haggard; inorder that he 
may take a higher standing than a 
classmate, the end aimed’ at greatly 
lowers the value of the achievement. 
It is a splendid ideal for a boy to strive 
to thoroughy master his ind to 
do the very best that in him ‘lies; but 
if he does this merely to get the better 
of a rival, he has enriched ‘his mind 
but gained leanness of soul. 


All of us—well nearly all—make 
mistakes in our language, sometimes 
through ignorance ‘but generally. 
through carelessness: but some errors 
are so common and persistent, -yet so 
obviously wrong, that they become very 
irritating. Why is it that nine people 
outof ten, including many who are 
well educated, pronounce “‘enthusi- 
asm’? as if the last syllable were “‘ism’’? 
The spelling of the jvord suggests the 
only possible c tS pronunciation. 
Then there is that little but) much 
used word “‘only’’, which is incor- 
rectly placed in a sentence by nine 
people out of ten. It .quite obviously. 
should be attached to the word. or 
plirase that it modifies, yet it seldom is.” 

We hear even scholarly people say 
such things as these: ‘‘I only go to the 
city on Saturday’; ‘‘I only have five 
dollars left."” ‘Canada. only ‘raised 
three million bushels of wheat this 
year.’” * 


—In thé annals we find the follow- 


| ing written by Mr. James A. Weaver: 


“We and our pupils are too busy with 
our text books to stop and take notice 


portance. Qf course it is good to 
have money and to have things that) 
money can buy, but it is good, too, to 
check up once ina while and make j 
sure,we haven't lost the things that | 
mone}, cannot buy. 


This isa familiar saying, but i} 
cannot be too often repeated, for it is 
a basic principle of life and character: 

“The law of the harvestis to. reap 
more than you sow. ~ Sow a thought 
and you reap an a 
you reap a habit; sow a habit and you 
reap a character; sow a character and 
you reap a destiny."" 


Nearly every day we read of a mun 


tion such persons often receive. They 
have made no sacrifice, they have just 
given a small pe 

abundance, w! 


| ¢ Ings asit 
sharing continu slly the small things of 
2" The gift without the giver is 


zg 
he 


—____ 


sow an act and | 


of what is going on around us. Weare 
so much concerned the unknown: 
It reminds me of a visit toa school for 
the deaf that was made by a well 
known teacher who died some years 
ago. He saw the work heing done in 


; the various classes and finally came to 


the highest class of pupils in the school. 
They were doing history and geog- 
raphy and were giving remarkably cor- 
jrect and intelligent answers. The 
| visitor watched the work with interest. 
Then he said, ‘I should like to give 
| just a little test in language.’ Consent 
being given, ‘he glanced around the 
| room and secing a pitcher which had 
1a hole in the bottom of it, he took it 
land held it up before the class and 
asked the pupils to write down what 

The answers that he got 

were “There is a 

jug in bottom of hole,’ and “The bot- 

jtom has a hole in the jug,’ etc. 


| 
| 


a cast ‘onthe shore at his feet. Heheld 
id; TOF | 


went dow! 


to booty that t 
the waves... Soon a 


i 
might Ate 


his lantern to the face 
he saw that it'was hisown Bae 
Little sympathy ao we feel for the 
old man, and bitterly do.we denounce 
the ghastly «work: of! the” wrecké 
There are none so callous and’ cruel, 
‘we say, in these days, which is perhai 
true. Yet we can ‘see worse things 
than this every day, in’ every ‘losality. 
Many parents set up false’ lights by 
habits of irreligion and vice, which lure 
their children’s souls to destruction, a 
fate infinitely worse than the death: of 
the body. Some, church members, 
some men in places of honor and res- 
ponsibility, yes; some. teachers and 
even ministers set up false: lights that 
do irreparable -harm. All: along the 
shores of time can be found the'wretk- 
age of multitudes of people who start- 
ed out onthe voyage of life full of high 
ideals and noble aspirations, but whose 
characters have been blighted, whose 
faith has been wrecked, whose every 
worthy impulse has been destroyed by. 
false lights set upon the shore by those 
whos s and examples should rather 
have been as beacon lights to guide the 
the voyagers into the haven. of safety. 


As the Teacher, so the School 
The teacher is in'a very real sense 
the school. Magnil ildi 
however splendidly equipped, do not 
constitute a school. Fill such buildings 
with picked children from the com- 
munity and you still do not have a 
school. Therg is no school until the 
teacher appears, and the kind ‘of 
school that you/then have depends 
upon the kind of teacher who appear 
Neatness in dress and ‘person’ on 
the part of the teacher, purity in 
thought and life, honest, painstaking 
thoroughness in ‘work, kindness and 
thoughtfulness, for others, firmness 
and justice in matters of discipline, 
accuracy in thought and statement, 
hopefulness, earnestness, enthusiasm, 
courage, | y to pupils and superio: 
these characteristics will reflect them- 
selves in the lives and work of her pup- 
ils. On the other hand, a dissatisfie 
grumbling, gossiping, scolding, ir 
table, disparaging, nagging, - disloyal, 
insincere, inaccurate, _faultfinding, 
Pessimistic sort of teacher always 
has a class of intellectual nondescripts, 
causing her and others trouble, making 
little or no progress in their studies, and 
reflecting accurately the personal traits 
and mental ‘characterisncs of the 
teacher. 
—Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ithaca, New York 


“Effort Educates” 
“One of the great lessons, given by 


a group of teachers of the deaf, was 
this: ‘It doesn’t matter whether your 


j children are deaf, or blind, or slow, 
the whole matter of education may be 
summed up in two words, Effort 
Educates. ag 
“'Our chief objections to the use of 
;the sign-language in any class room 
jare: that it requires no effortto use 
| it is easily misunderstood or mi 


ler— 
preted; an 


sitive means are far 
y indefinite and inaccur- 
, ate methods. © 

‘The effort put forth by any child 
tu use good English in and out of 
school will reap a richer reward finally 
than permitting. or helping him to 


an educator of national ‘prominence to} 


Get the Dictionary. Habit 
_ A great scholar once declared’ that 
no fan is educated’ until he’ learned 
how and when'to use the dictionary. 
Many. people seem to think their'reed 
of a dictionary ceases when: they) quit 
school. The-gnly use they seem to be 
able to make of such an unwieldy book 
is to hold the door/open on a’ warm 
day. But'no man ever) outgrows the 
dictionary... A: grayhaired” American 
educator says that in his youth he used 
to look forward to the time when’ it 
would be unnecessary for him to réfer 
to his dictionary to settle linguistic’ dis- 
putes. But the time has never come. 
In his old age he’ finds that: he’ must 
turn more and more to his trusty guide 
as the years pass by. ‘He has’ learned 
that the need of a dictionary increases 
it increase’ of knowledge ‘and 
experience. } 
A‘good dictionary is more than a 
mere. list. of definitions’ arranged in 
alphabetical order: it is a book con- 
taining thousands of useful facts ‘com- 
pressed within the smallest. possible 
space. Rememberthe man whospen: 
fifteen minutes every day reading. the 
ictionary? Later when he was elected 
to congress his colleagues marvelled at 
is great store of practical knowledge. 
Yet he‘had never gone to school a day 
in his life. Heearned from his dict- 
ionary what others acquired by sperid- 
ing years in college. This proves, as 
Dr. Femald says, thatthe dictionary 
knows more than any one man. It 
also has a better memory. “The per- 
son who keeps a right hand ‘acquain- 
tance with his dictionary never stops 
learning;. he gues to school all his life 
to the most accomplished of all teach- 


ers. 
ante household sRpuld have a good 


It is not fOr us to point out 
it best, ‘but it 
should be selected with: care. There 
are dictionaries and dictionaries—their 
name is legion. “The most important 
thing to bearin mind in selecting a 
dictionary is that you cannot judge. its 
value by its Cover or the kind of paper. 
itis printed on. Neither is it necess- 
arily a good book because ‘your great. 
grandmother had one like it. 

Time spent at the dictionary is time 
well spent. Always keep your dic- 
tionary within convenient reach, A 
business man should have a dictionary 
in his office as well as in his home. 
Have your dictionary so close at hand 
that you will continually be tempted to 
use it. The man who frequently goes 
to the dictionary to look up a new word 
or to refresh his memory on an old one 
has adecided advantage over his op- 
ponent. His reasoning will be sound- 
er, his knowledge broader and more 
accurate, and his expression clearer 
than ‘that of the man who last consulted 
a dictionary when he quit school. 

—Pathfin 


in a sudden death game by 


> 22, 
10, 
10; 


Blackcaps 3 
Eagles: 3 

“Grenadiers 
5 \Eagles 
Blackcaps 
Bengals 
Girls’ Sports v 
Shortly after the opening of ‘school 
the Girls’ Athletic Committee arranged 
a program for the autumn for the sen- 
jor and intermediate girls. The major 
Sports will be softball and basket ball. 
The games were started early. The 
girls are taking alively interest in sports 


ction 
the 


aa 


, potato i 
Toot.crops are. now. in full 


ig: Roe 
Last week Murray Brigham, who has 
en working all’summer in Ottawa, 
returned'to resume his studies in the 
High School class. 


‘The maples on our lawns are now 
displaying their most varied hues.:Soon 
they. will'alt have fallen and then a rak- 
ing bee will-be in order. 


ts ; i 
“Albert Schwager, of the High school 
class has. enrolled’ in the night school 
fat the ‘collegiate in Belleville, where 
he is. taking acourse in showcard 
writing. 
F Thesvmpathy of the staff is extended 
ito Miss Elizabeth, Ried, supervisor in 
ithe girls’! residence, whose father died 
uiddenly just previous to. the first of 
October. : ‘ i 


‘A new bus had been’ purchased for 
the O:S.D: by the Public Works D 
partment. The body manufactlred in 
Guelph has been placed ona Ford 
chassis. 


During the summer months the 
Public Works Department of the 
Province has remodelled two of the 
boilers in the steam plant, installing 
two automatic stokers. 


Tenders have been call 


connection with the sewer j ig the 


O!S.D. and the city of Belleville. For, 


many years the School has operated its 
‘own sewage disposal plant -but the 
School will soon be linked up with the 
city. 

The work of the various depart- 
ments of the School is now well under 
way. In the-junior department the 
rooms have been. prettily decorated 
with seasonable borders; some of 
‘which are most artistic and display 
much ingenuity. 


Caroline Buchan of Toronto return- 
ed on Septemeber the twenty-ninth to 
resume her studies in the high school. 
Her sister, Lucy Buchan of Walker- 
ville, a member of our class of last year, 


| have splendid success while in college. 
A handsome set. of silver pepper- 


1. |Northumberland andDurham’ arrived 


for in, 


is now in attendance’at Gallaudet Col- 
lege in’ Washington, D. C. Lucy has 
the heartiest wishes of all that she may 


mediate departments. 


about one-thirty.. xa 
Oureuests were conducted to the 
diningroom’ where the ‘classes were 
at dinner. Eachteacher sits with his 
j class, helping to serve and’ teaching 
! table manners and conversation, “At 
| twelve o'clock: lunch was served in 
the sewing-room. ” After lunch’ one; 
of the members of the association 
gave an address on the Teachers’ 
Federation. 
‘Mr. Truscot moved a vote .of 
thanks to Mr. Campbell and the liter- 
ary staff. He announced  contribu- 
tion of twenty-five dollars to the School 
poor fund from the association and a 
large personal contribution from’ the 
teachers present to be used at Mr, 
Campbell's direction for the benefit 
of the children. 
The teachers were then divided in- 
to groups and conducted by Mr. 
, Campbell, Misses Ford, Deannard, 
Bawden and Lally to the classes. Each 
group saw, classes in each of the three 
* departments of the School. “ 
After classroom observation the 
groups assembled in the school hall for 
\the demonstration in rhythm. Miss 
Ford gave an introductory talk explain- 
ing what was being aimed at, the meth- 
ods used and the difficulties to bémet. 
. The rhythm band opened with the An- 
vil Chorus, Mr. Gordon accompany- 
ing on the piano. The pupils of Miss 
Hegle’s class showed how conscious- 
ness of vibration, sense of pitch, quality 
and different rhythms were developed, 
Miss Nurse's class performed different 
‘rhythmic exercises at the piano; clapp= 
ing, marching and bouncing balls; an 
application of rhythm to accent’ in 
speech; and nursery rhymes. The 
Shoemaker’s Dance and the Mountain 
March were two folk. dances by Miss 
Code’s class. The Minuet in G, My 
Spanish Guitar and. God Saye the King 
were the other numbers by the rhythm 
band. 
Then the teachers with Mr. Martin 
were given an opportunity to observe 
in the classes and later were served a 
Junch before departing. 


The boys of the Light Brigade, 
captained by Rene La Tour won ‘the 
title in the first section in intermediate 
ball, being undefeated. 

Quinte Boys 0 Light Brigrde 9 
Royal Yorks 9 Babbling Brooks 5 
{ Light Brigade 13 Royal Yorks 3 


‘ 


and are quite enthusiastic. 


‘The girls have taken: great interest 


in their games this fall'and the schedules 


fare being run off with greatenthusiasm. 
‘The senior girls’ teams are running 
game for game in both basketball and 
baseball and it is hard to tell which 


téam will'come out on top. The inter- 


mediate teams are. making splendid 
progress; Goldie McNab’s team is 
ahead just now but Audrey and Estella 
are running her a race for first place. 
Carrie Buch; 
prove very efficient coaches. 
has charge of the senior teams and 


and Helen McNish 
Carrie 


Helen for intermediates. Mildred Volk 
official score keeper for the teams 


and does her duties very well. 


‘The seniors team number one, cap- 
guned by Mary Parker, has these 
players on its roster; Doris Wenzel, 
Cylene Youngs, Rose Benedict, Em- 
ma Mazzali, Grace Dart, Bessie Mc- 
Govern, Julia Anderson, Helena Ago- 
psowicz and Jean Green. Team num- 
ber two, captained: by Irene Stoner, 
lists the following players; Susie Sher- 
ritt, Alma Sanders, Gladys Clark, 


Marie Roberto, Esther and Margaret, 


Bowen, Doris Breen, Edith Bellamy 
and Elsie Wright. . The official sc 
er.is Mildred Volk, whilst Caroline 
Buchan and Helen McNish are coach- 
es. 
‘There are three teams, in the inter- 
mediate section, captained: by Audrey 
Nottage, Goldie McNab and Estella 
Gerrow. . Audrey Nottage’s team is 
composed of Margaret Brent, Adele 
Lowson, Helen Maw, Isabella Smith, 
Rosina Provenzano, Thelma Burke, 
Dora Heddon,’ Dorothy Huntley and 
June Batty. 

~ On Goldie McNab’s team there are 
Edrie ‘Kinsella, Sarah Freedman, 


Helen Goddard, Rosa Leo, Florence | | 


Carriere, Florence Langdon, Isabella 
Miller, Sasha Mazulki and Isabella 


onber.team 5 
Morton, Beatrice Matheson, Margaret 
McLedd, Jean Thompson, Ferne 
Spence, Antonia Trottier, Marfa Maz- 
ulki and Virginia: Hulletr. 


Have a High Standard 


No oné can respect himself or have 
that sublime faith in himself, which 
makes for high achievement while he 
puts half hearted, mean service into his 
work. The manwho has not learned 


| Quinte Boys 13 Babbling Brooks 11 I i 1 
Light Brigades 8 Babbling Brooks 7 |‘ fling his whole soul into his task, 
Royal Yorks 0 Quinte Boys 0 | who has not learned the secret of tak- 


Pe ie eaeeaind seerioni thas Ligh | ine thes eruauery cub of Risers Dy 


. putting the best of himself into it, has 
Brigades los their Arm game of TY por leaned thefist principles of sue; 


= x cess or happiness. Keep your standard 
{Royal Yorks 4 — Quinte Boys 9] up. Icisalofty ideal that redeems life 
| Light Brigade 7. Babbling Brooks 12) from the commonplace and imparts a 
avery pleasant ious War Soe Quinte Boys 21 Babbling Brooks 8 | touch of nobility to the personality. 
Billy Marr, Walter Brooks, Gordon | Light, Brigade 4 Royal Yorks 8 
Evans, Buddy Hawthorne, Sherwood | Royal Yorks 
Quinte Boys 6 


17 Babbling Brooks 3 
Benn, Jack Palmer, Clifford Ferrell, j Ligkt Brigade + 
David Long, Herbert White, Law-| The Quinte Boys. will now meet 
rence Carley, Willie Curtis, CecilRob- the Light Brigade ina three game 
bins ‘and Robert Campbell arethe boys series. 


“and-salt shakers was presentd to Miss 
Ford, teacher-in-charge of the boys’ 
residence, by the senior boys on her 
birthday, October the first. Mr. Boyd 
| had! made a cake and decorated it in 

the very best fashion. After study 
Miss Ford invited the seniors boys 
“and girls to the reception room where 


stituted that what ever goes. wrong in 
one part effects the ‘whole structure, 
There is a very intimate relation be- 
tween the qual 
quality of the character. 


The human mechanism is_so con-; 


lity of the work and the 


it goes to pieces; if there is shame and 
dishonesty in it, there is shame and dis- 
honesty in. your character. - Weare all’ 
Of apiece. We cannot have an honest 
Character, a complete untarnished 
career when we are constantly slipping 
fective: material and slipshod service. 
to our work. © : a 
If you put four conscience into your, 
work, the. frgits of it will come back. 
to you some time in somé way. You 
cannot afford to do a poor job. 
The Lexington Leader. 


ns 
A Beautiful Legend * 
There is a pretty story that tells how 
the seven stars came to fofm the dip- 
per. 
Once‘in.a country far away the pe- 
ople were dying of thirst. There had 
been no rain for months. ‘The rivers 
and springs and brooks had all dried up. 
The plants and flowers had all wither- 
ed and died. The birds were so 
hoarse they could not sing. The 
whole land was sad and mournful. . 
One night after the stars had come out 
a little gir) with atin dipper in her hand 
crept quietly out of the house and went 
intoa wood nearby. Kneeling down 
under a tree, she folded her hands and 
prayed that God would send rain if it 
were only enough to fill her little dip- 
per. She prayed so long that at last 
she fell asleep. When she awoke 
she was overjoyed to find her dipper 
full of clear cold water. ge 

Remembering that her dear mother —"~ 
was ill and dying of thirst she did not 
even wait to moisten her parched lip$, 
but taking upher dipper she hurried 
home. Invher haste she stumbled and 
alas! she dropped hey, precious cup. 
Just than she felt something move 
beside’her.. [tras alittle dog, who 
like herself had almost fainted for 
want of water. She lifted her dipper, 
and what was her surprise to find 
that not a drop had been~ spilled. 
Pouring out a few drops on her hand 
she held it out to the dogtolick. He 
did so and seemed much, revived; 
but as she poured out the water the 
tin dipper had changed to one of 
beautiful silver 

Hurrying to her home as soon as 
possible, eal the water to the 
Bervant tu give to her mother. , 
| 'Oh,’? said® her mother, “‘I will 
not take it. I shall not hve anyhow. 
You are younger and stronger than 


As she gave the servant the dipper 
it changed to shining gold. ‘The ser-+ 
vant was just about to give each person 

the house a spoonful of the precious 
water when she saw a-stranger at the 
handed him the dipper of water. He 
door. He looked sad and weary so she 
took it saying: 

“Blessed is he who gives a cup. of 
| cold water in His name.’ s 

A radiance shone all about him and 
immediately the golden dipper became 
studded with seven sparkling diam- 
onds, Then it burst forth into a foun- 
tain, which supplied the thirsty land 
with water. Theseven diamonds rose 
higher until they ruse tothe sky and 
there changed. into bright stars, for- 
ming the ‘Great Dipper.’” 

And so. while we recognize 
this is only a parable, yet it shall_ give 
us a sweetassociation with the cons- 
tellation in the sky; and when we look 
up at the ‘‘dipper’” as it points up to 
the north pole, this sweet story. will 
| point us to the pole star of usefulnes. 
Selected. 


| 
i 


I 


that 


‘The deepest mine in the world a 
gold mine in Brazil, Iris sunk inthe 
rock and has a shaft over $,S00 teee 
in depth. 


i 


THe Canapiait 


The Wiser Way 


He who checks a child in terror, 
Stops its play or stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
Buta grievous moral wrong. 
Then give it play'pd never fear it: 
ete life wino Welects > 
Never, never breaklits spirit, 
Curb it only to direct: 
Would you stop the flowing river, 
‘Thinking. it would cease to flow? 
Onward it must run forever, 


Better teach st where to go. 


J. Ls. Pickard 


Laura Secord 

“That position once captured, 
Upper Canada is ours.”’ ~The spea- 

* ker was Colonel Boerstler, of Mary- 
land. He stood in the house of James 
Secord at Queenston Heights, on the 
23rd of June, 1813. 

The terrible war of 1812 had devas- 
tated the Niagara frontier, and Queen~ 
ston was in the hands of the invaders. 
The American soldiers were billeted 
in the Canadian homes, and this group 
sat attheir dinner and talked of their 
plans, James Secord lay sick from 
wounds received the year before on the 
day when Brock was slain; but his 
heroic wife now known to the world 
as Laura Secord, heard and noted all 
that was said, 

So soon as the unwelcome visitors 
left her house she consulted with her 
husband on the best course to pursue. 
The decision was soon made, for she 
was a woman of action and few words, 

The position referred to in our open- 
ing sentence Was at De Cews near the 
present city of St. Catharines, 13 miles 
from Queenston, where Lieutenant 
Fitzgibbon, with fifty Canadian scouts, 
and Captain Ducharne, with one 
hundred and sixty Caughnawaga 
Indians, stood guard over the provision 
and ammunition stored in the ‘store 
house occupied by Mr. De Cew. To 
surprise Fitzgibbon was Boerstler’s 
object. » To prevent this surprise the 
intrepid Laura Secord determined. 

As her wounded husband could not 
go, the brave wife decided she would. 
Leaving home before daylight, she 
soon reached the home of her hus- 
band’s deceased brother, Stephen 
Secord, at St. David's, about four miles 
from Queenston, \ 

Here she rested for but afew min- 
utes, and, just as the sun wa rising set 
out for Shipman’s Corners (now St. 
Catharines ) accompanied by her niece, 
Elizabeth Secord. When Shipman’ s 
Corners was reached the young 
woman's feet had became so sore that 
she could proceed no farther, and from 
that point Mrs. Secord proceeded a- 
lone. It had been a rainy season, the 
Streams were swollon, and where the 
rude bridge had been swept away she 
was compelled to creep on her hands 
and knees over the rushing torrent on 
a fallen tree. 

Still she pushed on. Asshe neared 
the vicinity of Fitzgibbon, in coming 
up a steep bank, she came upon the 
Indians who were encamped there. 
With pierding cries they rushed around 
her. “What docs white ‘woman 
want?’ shouted great, painted brave. 
She was terrified, but preserved her 
self-control, and with dific forthe 
Indians understood little English, ex- 
plained that she hada message of im: 
portance for Fitzgibbon and’ must see 
him at once. 

After what seemed along detention, 
she was at last conducted to the Lieu- 
tenant and told him of the coming at- 
tack. There was no waste of words 
oroftime. Fit 
danger; and, sending Mrs. Secord to 
a Mr. Turner's house as a place of 
safety, at once made arrangements for 
meeting the coming foe. 

» Ducharne and his Indians were sent 
off into the beech woods to ambus- 
cade the road along which Boerstler 
mustadvance. Ina very short time 


ibbon recognized the |" 


they saw the advancing lines of the 
Citas, and by ten o'clock of the: day 
on the morning of which Laura Se- 
cord had left her sick husband's side the 
action had commenced: ‘ 

Boerstler had six hundred and thirty 
men, a company of light artillery, two 
field pieces, mounted infantry, and a 
troop of dargoons; but surrounded as 
he was ina ravine, the banks of which 
seemed alive with Indians, he soon 
found himself in a terrible dilemma. 
The artillery made ineffectual efforts 
to clear the woods of the irritating In- 
dians.  Boerstler was wounded twice, 
his horse was killed, his men were fall- 
ing on every side, his officers disabled, 
and no advantage gained. He com- 
mencedto retreat, but was again sur- 
rounded. A Captain Hall was sentco 
him a flay of truce, asking him to 
surrender. In the meantime Fitzgib- 
bon marched and remarched his little 
army of fifty across thefield, and his 
buglers scattered at different points in 
the woods sounded the advance. The 
poor American leader, unnerved by 
defeat, and pain of his wounds, and 
the fear of the Indians, capitulated at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Thirty Americans were killed and 
sixty wounded; while the colors ofthe 
14th, United Stares Infantry, two cari- 
nons’ two baggage wagons, and five 
hundred stands of arms were surrend- 
ered as substantial tokens of victo 
The burial place of the dead is nov 
marked by a stone obelisk.on the banks 
of New Welland Canal, 

And what became of the heroine of 
the story? She returned from. the 
house of Mr. Turner to her home, 
happy in the knowledge that her sacr- 


was coming to help her pass som 
the time she had to stay alone. 
Suddenly as she stood there, 
heard the sound of the gun. | A A 
standing near her shouted, ‘Run! tun! 
the Iroquois!” and Madeleine turned 
to see some fifty of the hated Indians 
not far off. : ‘ be 
She did not need to be told again to 
run, but swift asa deer sped to: the 
house, the Indians firing after her. 
For safety in those days a. fort was 
built near the house and- as soon as 
Madeleine was once inside of it she 
cried to the men‘ “To arms! to arm: 
But the men were terrioly frightened 
and could do'nothing. Then, brave 
little girl ax she was, Madeleine took 
charge. With her own hands she 
helped the men to mend broken places 
in the walls and make the fort strong. 
For the Indians she knew were only 


They were afraid to try, for th did 
not know how many soldiers were in 
it. Madeleine’s plan was to try to 
make them believe that the fort was 
full of soldiers. We willsee, too, how 
well she carried it out. 

A long, covered passage led from 
the fort to the block-house, as it was 
calied. This was a strong wooden fort 
where the guns and powder were kept. 

There were only two soldiers here 
and they, too, were much afraid. 

hen Madeleme ran in, one of them 
food with a match in his hand ready. 
to put ittothe powderand blow them 
all up. This was to save them from 
the torture of the Iroquois. 
‘But Madeleine faced him, and in 
anger knocked the match out of* his 
hand, crying as she did so, ‘‘Youare a 


ed duty had been performed. She 
nursed her husband back to health; he 
received a pension for his services at 
Queenston, and an appointmentin the 
Customs Department at Chippewa. 
Here they lived unti! 1841, “the. hus- 
band died, while she still lived'on, dy- 
ing in 1868. at the good old age of 93 
‘The only remuneration she ever re- 
Ceived was from the hands of our late 
loved King Edward VII., when, as 
Prince of Wales he was entertained at 
Niagara Falls fora few days in 1860, 


two soldiers to the fort, took ‘a ‘gun 
herself and then spoke to her two little 
brothers, Louis and Alexander, both 
younger than herself, 
We must fight,” she said-gravely, 
‘Remember that our father has taught 
us to be brave, We are fighting for 
our king and our countr, 
two soldiers took their places in the 
fort with the others. 
In that fort and house there were 


his attention was called to the old her- 
oine of Chippewa. His generous heart 
was at once touched by the tale and he 
sent her a cheque for 100 pounds 
sterling. 

She and her husband both rest in the 
historic burying ground at Lundy's 
Lane. When you next visit Niagara 
Falls, spare an hour from the wonders 
of the great cataract and walk over to 
see her grave. Here, on the scene 
of that other great battle, she lies, 
Here, within the sound of Canada’s 
great cataract, she sleeps. Over her 
rises the monument. which loving 
hands have raised, and may her me- 
mory long be kept fresh in the mind 
of Canada’s boys and girls, who should 
ever be taught to love and revere those 
who by their truth and. bravery have 
helped to Preserve this, our loved land. 


Brave Madeleine 
Madeleine de Vercheres was a young 
French girl about fourteen years old. 
She lived not many miles from Mon- 
treal on the side of the broad St. Law 
rence Rivers. Her home was right in 
the path of the Iroquois as they: made 
their trips to Montreal, and so. was 
often troubled by the Indians.” For 
this reason the house had been given 


the name of the Castle Dangerous of 
Canada. 


but two soldiers, a servant, an old man 
of eighty, two boys, and some woman 
and children. For the Iroqucis had 
fallen upon the men at work in. the 
fields around about. There was no one 
to lead them but this little girl of 
fourteen. If the fifty Indians waiting 
round had only known. this, they 
would have rushed in and made short 
work of them all. 

But they were afraid, and so they 
watched and waited, hoping to get into 
the fort by some trick or plan. 

Very’soon a canoe was seen coming 
slowly near. 

In this canoe was Madeleine’s visit- 
or, a young French Jady with her 
husband and family. Poor Madeleine 
was very much afraid thatthe Troquois 
would see them, tall upon them, and 
kill them at once. None of the men 
would go to the river to warn them, 
so Madeleine by a little trick fooled 
the watching Indians, ran to the river 
and by her courage soon yot the 
whole family safely into the fort. 
And now she had some more fright- 
ened, helpless ones tocare for 

For a whole week, they kept the 
Indians away. When any of them 
came near, they were fired at, Mad. 
eleine even had the only cannon in 
the fort fired off, and the wondering 

Indians waited, thinking the fore was 


One bright fall morning more than 
two hundred years ago, a little girl 
mighthave been standing on a small 
wharf by the river, looking up and 
down. 

This was Madeleine. Her father 
and mother were both away and she 
Was in’ full charge of the house. Juse 
; now she was looking for a friend who 


indeed full of soldiers. 
At night they could hear the cry, 
All's well!’” ‘ring out from the fort 
to the block-house, 
During all the week 
hardly dared to stop Watching to eat 
her meals, and she slept like a soldier 
indeed, with her head on her arms 
and her gun beside her. 
Her two brothers, brave lads they. 


Madeleine 


waiting achance to get in the. fort. | 


miserable coward.’’ She then sent the ‘ 


quite see how 
‘was done, bit Moued ae 
they Wentinear, a gun went lose 


palatine | Sees Lenelar coon 


away. But help was: at 
neva who had been’ ‘worl 


and forty men were seen in’ canoeson 
the river aS 5 

Madeleine was glad enough to give 
up hér place of leader to the brave 
captain whose coming was’ so wel- 
come. The Iroquois did not wait long 
when they saw the French soldiers, but 
quickly made off. 

The Goverstor at Montreal was told 
the whole story of Madeleine's brave- 
ry, and we may be sure that her’ father. 
and mother soon came home to rejoice 
over the safety of their brave children. 


Don’t Do Too Much 

Teachers should be careful that in 
their zeal to do everything possible to 
advance their pupils, they do not do 
too much. We may doubtless find in 
the methods by. which they were taught 
an explanation of the fact that so. many, 
‘of the deaf are incapable of thinking 
{and acting for themselves and that, 
with the majority of them, intellectual 
Progress ceases. and retrogression be 
gins the day they graduate. Ie is 
necessary at the beginning of the course 
that everything should be made as easy 
as possible and there can hardly be too 
much help given, but as the work pro- 
ceeds it should grow more cornplex and 
the pupil should be requi to rely 
more upon himself and to use his‘own 
j judgment, his powers of imagination, 
comparison and inference, in arriving 


‘Then the | at the meaning of a lesson. 


* The greatest good a teacher can ac- 
complish with his pupils is to lead them 
on to the point where they can get 
i whatever of value and_ interest ‘there 
may be in any ordinary book without 
[his “assistance. Those wh6'do not go 
j beyond the state school will then find 
in reading the food that will ensure 
continued mental growth and the great 
test, we might almost say the only 
intellectual pleasure possible for a Deaf 
man or woman, while those who enter 
the high school and colleges will be 
prepared to proceed with their work 
intelligently and easily. Several of 
our pupils who have gone into hearing 
schools have told us that the greatest 
difficulty they encountered at the out- 
set was from the fact that they were 
thrown so much ‘on their own re- 
sources. There was no explanation, 
no questions prepared in advance, no 
effort to’ make the’ subject simple. 
This struck them ‘as the greatest 
difference between the schools for the 
deaf and those for the hearing. They 
were finally able to overcome their 
handicap, but it should not have been 
necessary for them to doso. However 
much of language, mathematies, his- 
tory, or other subjects they may know, 
our pupils are not prepared to enter 
higher schools, or to graduate, until 
hey have acquired the intellectual 
independence ~ necessary to. further 
growth in knowledge when they can 
no longer have the constant Prompting 
and assistance of an instructor. It 
should be our aim in the latter years of 
the course to approximate more and 
more closely to the methods followed 
in hearing schools, until theirs and 
ours are identical. Then our graduates 
will be able to hold their own with 
hearing men and women whether as 


as students or as workers.—Mt. Ai 
lyin as workers. At. Airy 


Didyou e ‘ever, asa child, spell out 
ith. the: ‘macatoi 


“alphabet - 


the bottom of: your ‘soup? 
children’ of 'a larger growth’ 


lof staple foods whose forms are chang- 
fed so greatly in manufacture that one 
would ‘never recognize their source. 

The 
much of itgrownin the United States. 

‘But ‘even yet large ‘quantit must 
be imported from European coyntries, 
notably from Franceand Italy. There 
fare several varieties of macaroni. 
there are the seaweed aiid the bean 
imacaroni of Japan ' There are, too 
he rye and rice macaroni of China. 

There is the chestnut macaroni of 
Htaly. But all ofthese countries also 
Mmannfacture wheat macaroni, which 

the only kind used in this country to 
ny great extent. 

Teis in Italy that macaroni is made 
in Jargest quantities. For there it is 
he! national staple food. ~Whetherin 
the form of spaghetti or of vermicelli, 
pr what we call macaroni, or of 
pastes, the Italian use this food every 
day. Many. families make it for them- 
elves in the old-fashioned ways, and 
put'their children out to guard it as it 
Hries upon the ground in the sun. 

lowever, a great deal of the macaroni 
hich they use and all that is exported 
is made in factories. 

In:the actual process of making, 
he granular product of the wheat is 
irst mixed by machine into a dough. 
Io flatten this in sheets, the dough is 
placed between rollers. This flat mass 

then put in a steam cylinder.and the 
ind of the cylinder isclosed. Accord- 
ng to the size of the openin, this 

id, is the finished product. For the 


hixture is pressed through this opening’ tT 


ind cut off at varied lengths. For 
lermicelli it is cut off.in short lengths 
Ind laid in bundles in the sun on trays 
p dry. Kor macaroni itis cut in 
pnger lengths, hung over wooden 
ods, in stoves or hot rooms, through 
hich air is pumped. Or, as in the 
italian picture taken in front of a 
actory, it is hung on frames out inthe 
jot sun. When the macaroni is dry it 
a common sight to see the factory 
orkers carrying in the long frames, 
ith the long hard rows of sticks rat- 
ing in the wind. 
One can always find upon the sticks 
if macaroni, made by this method, 
he flattened side which has been next 
¢ frame. It is yellowish in color and 
ill break like glass, smoothly and 
arply. In this raw state it may be 
pt indefinitely. There are many 
hitations of macaroni, but they are all 
Paque. And very often they are pas- 
and sticky even when cooked pro- 
rly, by dashing into boiling water 
fithout soaking. 
Of almost equal food-value is sago, 
hich we use so much in’ soups and 
iddings. Sago is really made from 
je starchy substance from the pith of 
tain kinds of palm trees. 
im, notably native of Malay, js the 
featest source of sago. But the cab- 
Ze palm of East India and two other 


fieties of South America yield the (they had taught him. 


Ime sort of substance. 


Th ire low marshy | 
lc sao, palms: requir BAY oe ties at by anile i nature: teuch 


and grow to twenty feet or more, 


ith their thick trunks. Nearly fifteen ; 
ars are required for them to mature | 


fore they can he used. Even then 

© process is strictly limited in time. 

is necessary to extract the starch im- 

diately after the tree has blossomed, 
as soon as the fruit ripens, the’ 

rch disappears. 

(To obtain the starch, the tree is cut 
mn, the stems are split, and ther 


Tar Canapian 


“starchy pulp is then removed, _ Grate 


~ over a ‘strainer, 


rive! rs and pond: the high 
to a powder and kneaded with ‘water,:| in the blue sk es Bie se ised 


the refined pulp is | ready, to be stirred |" Ask the beasts, and ey will teach 
~The starch goes “you the secret of an’ ordered life true 
through the strainer and the fibre alone ; to the law. « Ask the birds, and they 
is left: It is this sago starch which is will teach you the secrets of the upper 


; India and® Malay. 
_ mercial sago one more process is neces- 

ferent sort. Together with © 
‘and tapioca it makes up a. group , 


‘macaroni: that we know is; 


The sago 


‘used so much for making cakes in East 
But'for our com- 


ary. The sago starch is mixed with 
water to make a paste, and rubbed 
through asieve. According tothe size 
ae the sieve, we have pearl or bullet 


Pilani the third starchy food of 
reat nutritive value, like macaroni and 
20, grows, too, in a form quite dif- 


_ ferent from that in which we know 


if. It: is made ‘from the root of. the 
bitter cassava plant, a native of tro; 
Alrica, the Malays, South Amefica 
and Florida. 

‘Bhe cassavaisa perennial semi-shrub 
or plant, with large tapering roots three 
feet long, and six feet nine inches in 
diameter. These rootsare filled with 
milky juice. The root of the sweet 
cassava is used much as a vegetable. 
But the root of the bitter cassava 
contains hydrocyanic acid, a deadly 
poison, and cannot be used in its fresh 
form. Itis only because this poison 
disappears with heating, that the bitter 
Cassavs root can be used at allas food. 
The roots, freed from. the acid, are, 
cleaned, sliced and dried to make 
cassava meal. ‘The starch, extracted, 
makes Brazilian arrowroor. And when 
this starch is spread on hot plates, 
with its own chemical action it forms 
into the irregular nodules which we 
know as tapioca. 


Teachers Out of Schoo) 


‘Ask now the beast, and they shall teach 
thee; and the fowis of the air, and they shall 
tell thee; or speak to the earth, a 

teach thee; and the fishes of ‘the’ sea 
declare unto thee. 

It is abig family to which we belong. 
here are human beings of all kinds, 
white and brown, and yellow and black 
and with them all manner of birds and 
beasts and fishes. They live with us, 
and our world would be poor without 
them. 

We think of them as our servants. 
The horse drags us along, the bee 
finds us honey, the fishes are food for 
us. They are good servants, but the 
wise man says they are teachers. 

Strange teachers waiting every- 
where! They need: no school build- 
ings: there are no set hours. They are 
always waiting to tell us their secrets. 

All of us want to be strong in body, 
but what magnificent bodies the beasts 
haye! They have no need of doctors; 
they have teeth unspoiled and clean. 

They fill their place in the order of 
things; they obey the laws ‘of their 
kind. Have they anything to teach 
us? Do they notteach us to keep to 
the law? 

When the clever designers of air- 
craft tried to make the best wings they 

tothe birds. They asked the 
birds to show what was the right curve 
and what the true poise. And sothey 
learned their lesson from those wise 
teachers, the fowl of the air. 
school had one of its best stu- 
dents in William Shakespeare; he had 


‘asked of the beast and the birds their! 


wisdom. Listen to one of the lessons 


So work the honey-bees 


‘The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 


It is a very ancient school, this 
school of wild things. Long ago in 
"Galilee the greatest Teacher of all told 
His friends that they must ask of the 
ravens and the lilies. “The school is 
still open, and there are lessons, new 
and wonderful, waiting to be learned. 
It is a jolly school, for it is to found 
in the fields and i in the woods, in the 


‘air. Ask the fishes, and they will tell 
you of the deeps. Ask the earth, and 
it will show the wonders of the mind 
that dreamed of itand brought it into 
Lbeing, and is guiding it to its perfect 
end. 
‘These are our teachers, and they will 
not be silent if we speak to them. 
1 —Children’s Newspaper. 
i 
Dead Sea Gold. J 
A\ French Government scientist, 
Dr. Claude, has declared that $50,000,” 
000,000 worth of gold is procurable 
from’ the Dead Sea. He has expressed 
the ‘opinion that one-third of this gold 
could be extracted within 15° years 
Dr. Claude asserted that his theory 
was based on scientific facts, He 
explained that there is a small quantity 
of gold in all sea-water although ord- 
inarily its extraction would not be 
profitable. Inthe case of the Dead 
Sea, however, he said, the gold content 
is 40 times greater, due to evaporation 
which has greatly increased the salt 
content of the water. Besides ,the 
billions of gold in the Dead Sefand 
the great quantities of salt which Brit- 
ish industrialists plan to extract, Dr. | 
Claude estimates there is untold wealth 
in the form of chemicals The chem- | 
icals, he said, are of many different 
types and could be utilized for fertili: 
ation of sterile farmlarid as well as for | 
manufacture of drugs and medicines. H 
Dr. Claude related that he had attemp- | 
ted to persuade Alexandre Millerand, ' 
then President of France, to induce 
Great Britain to relinquish her Pales- 
tine mandate to France and Turkey 
1922. This effort failed and the scien- | 
tist_ now says: ‘'Great Britain now | 
realizes the value of the Dead Sea and | 
this gold mine is lost to France.’” | 


Milk arfd Bread From 
Trees 


In some countries the natives obtain 
their milk and bread from trees. ‘‘To 
milk a tree’? numerous incisions are 
‘made in the tree, which yrow abund- 
antly along the northern declivities of | 
the Andes, as well as in other parts of | 
South America. Very useful is this 
remarkable tree to natives and travelers 
of these regions. To be supplied 
with a fluid containing all the. pro- 
perties of animal's milk without having 
to take a cow into the jungles is aJ 
wonderful provision of nature. 

whis curious milk, which is pleas- 
ant to the taste, possesses ail the’ dis- 
tinguishing qualties of cow's milk. 

Ttis a little thicker than thg latter, 
mixes easily with water, add when 
allowed to stand a creamy surface 
rises'to the surface. When boiled it! 
does not coagulate, but a skim forms ; 
| just as it does on cow's milk.. If ex- 
posed to the air, itacquires an unpleas- 
ant smell similar to that of sour’ milk, 
bur it it may be kept in the air for some 

‘ime by the addition of a few drops of | 
acid. It will notdecompuse, if placed 
ina crystal-stoppered bottle, but will 
| only thicken, after which it may be? 
\ reduced to its former consistency by | 
adding water. The negroes and other 
| natives fatten on this milk, The cow 
“tree is closely related to the breadfruit, 
' the breadnut, and the fig tree. 

The breadfruit tree is a native of the © 
Southern Pacific islands. “It attains a 
height of thirty or forty feet, and is often 
limbless for half its height. Its fruit, 
which is generally oval and about the 
size ot a child’s head, is at first green, 
later brown, and lastly yellow. Itis six 
inches or more in diameter, and hangs 


| Not as we pray, but as we live— 


| example. 


Things That Count. 


Not what we have, but what we use, 

~ Not what we see, but what we choose 
‘These are the things that mar or bless 
‘Theisum of human happiness. 


‘The things nearby, not things afar, 

Not what we seem, but what we are— 
‘These are the things that make or break, 
‘That give the heart its joy or ache. 


Not what seems fair, but what is tric, 
Not what we dream, but what we do— 
hese are the things that shine like gems, 


Like stars in fortune’s diadem: 
‘These are the things that make for be 


Not as we take, but as we give, - 
th now and after time shall cease. 


1 —The Outlook. 


from the smaller branches by short, 
thick stalks singly or in clusters of two 
orthree. Therough rind is irregularly 
marked.’ The unripe fruit contains a 
milky substance, and when in the edible 
stage it resembles fresh bread. 

The common practice in the South 
Sea Islands is to cut each fruit into 
three or four pieces, and take out the 
core; then to place heated stones in 
the bottom of a hole dug in the earth, 
cover them with green leaves, and up- 
on this to place a layer of the fruit; 
then stones and leaves are laid on al- 
ternately till the hole is nearly filled, 
when leaves and dirt to the depth of 
seyerel inches are spread overall. In 
} about an hour the breadfruit is ready; 
the outside is nicely browned and the 
inner Part presents a white, or yellow- 

ish, pulpy substance, slightly resembl- 

g wheat bread.— | Girls’ Weekly 


Proportion 


‘An inch on the length of atele- . 
phone pole would not amount to much, 


| but if added to the length of a person’s 


nose, it would be amattet of consider- 
able importance, especially if it should 
| happen to be our nose. a 

The law of proportion is always ‘to 
be reckoned with. Take giving for 
One person may give a dol- 
{lar to a good cause, and in proportion 
to his ability, it may, be more than one 
‘hundred dollars given by another per- 
son possessing much greater wealth. 
Large gifts do not always constitute 
large giving. “This depends upon the 
financial ability of the giver. 

This law’ of proportion is to be taken 
into account when we are allotting our 
time to the various claimants which 
make a demand on it. A fair propor- 
tion should be given to the big interests 
of life. To spend two hours of the 
day in play and only half an hour in 
study, is certainly cheating the study 
period of its rights. 

Physical strength and ‘energy also 
come into consideration under this law 
of proportion. We have no rightto 


| undertake burdens which we are un- 


able to carry. While we are called 
upon to work with all our might, we are 
under no obligation to work beyond it. 
A student may be knocked out when 
only beginning his course, because he 
has failed to estimate the proportion of 
physical strength he is able to bring his 
task. 

Obligations are always limited by 
ability. The lad with one talent is not 
expected to do what the one with five 
talents is able to accomplish. 

Onward 


The ‘league of Nations ranks Cana- 
da as the sixth industrial nation in the 


| world, 


A microscopic speck of yeast under 
conditions will Produce seventy- -five 
tons of edible food in ten days. 


Paper made from seaweed, said to 
waterproof, fireproof, and odorless, 
has been invented by nn English che- 
mist. 


Saag ee 


Serr 


There is a God- 


It is the fool who says in his heart!) oa him on. 


““Why, Daddy,” 


“there is no God" as the Psalmist) coud pe snared into sermonizing: 


avers, and none but a fool would say 
jon and_intelli- 
“ence find God everywhere, eviden- 
ced in all the wonders ang bese 
uni hich are the embodies nt 
Havehte of G Here are two little | and independent living!”* 
a.| ‘That's right, too, daughter; but it 
seems to me we're fot just in the | tired, and complacently thought of 
Hight place till we've learned to. make | boo! a! Y 
‘our own living and at the same time behind and of himself as speeding out 


help somebody else, in some way, with- 


it. Men of observati 


thoughts of God. vo 
poems that beautifully express this ide: 


‘They are from the pens of two Cana- 
dian poets, the first by Marjorie Weir, 
the other by. Bliss Carman, recently 


deceased. 
Early Splendor 


Who would believe there is no God 
‘Who once had seen a cherry tree 
‘When all its blossoms, glowing white, 
‘Avwoke in splendid ecstasy? 


‘And when beyond— the sky # 
‘And when beneath within the grass 
Bhy violets breathe their fragant prayer— 
Who could but see His footsteps pass! 


Who could but worship with deli 
‘The song that through the ore 
‘And with that orange flash—feel Joy— 
Fly upward with the oriole! 


The Search 
I took a day to search for God 
‘And found Him not. But as I trod 
By rocky ledge, through woods untamed, 
Just where one scarlet lily: famed 
I saw His footprints in the sod. 


Then suddenly, all unware, 

Far off in the deep shadows, where 

A solitary hermit thrush 

Sang through the holy twilight hush— 
T heard His voice upon the air, 


And even as I marvelled how 
God gives us heaven here and 1 
Ina stir of wind that hardly shoo 
The poplar leaves beside the brook— 
His hand was light upon my brow. 


At last with evening, as Itumed 
Honieward, and thought what I h 
‘And all that there was still to probe— 
T caught the glory of Hix robe 

Where the last flowers of sunset burned. 


Back to the world with qui 
T looked, and longed for at 
In making saving beauty b 
And from that kindling 

T knew God divelt witht 


The Second Discovery of 
Canada 
(Continued from Page ¢) 


c 


Merrily the trade in fresh eggs and 
golden butter and.crisp lettuce went on 
and the\customers who asked questions 
soon found that though the girl at the 


stand had just drawn her eyes from 


book, she was unusually alert and eager 


to answer their questions. 


“*Curious that we are getting just as tt As ei 
remarked Norah, | ating the contents—" “Canadiana. 


much work done,’’ 


one day, ‘‘and still we find time to 


read.’” 


“"T always knew that there is time 
to read or do any other wholsome 
thing for those who want to improve 


themselves or help others,’ “replied h 
mother. 


_ Atthe same time Pat was pretend- 
ing to assist her father in,putting up 


an extra shelf atthe stand. 


“You like the blue books, too, | for: prospective prospector 
They help you 
to get more out out of the farm, don’t 


don’t you, Daddy? 


they? 


“They've been a help,’’ admitted 


her father, ‘‘and they'll be more of 


out any kind of pay.’* 


It was the next summer that brought 
the opulent man with his not-quite-so- 


opulent car again to the the stand. 


Having had a year to mend his 


temper, he was quite benign again. 


“This is the stand where you sell 
unadulterated and and undiluted butter 
milk, is it not?” he asked facetiously. 

‘Norah filled his glass with some ex- | home. 


citement in her eyes. 


“You've been building, too,’’ went 
‘onthe big man, half-closing his eyes 
i “You'll 

be more comfortable in this weather- 
ic, too,—like 


to size up the improvements. 


tight place. Quite. arti 
a miniature bungalow. 
The big man was turning away. 


“Do you—do you happen to be 
going to Rainy Hill to-day??’ stam- 


mered Norah. 


(Pat hed glimp- 
sed her father’s meaning and meantto 
Tt wasn'tievery, day he 


‘And I’m sure it's been good for our | third year's ‘course i 
backbone to learn to make an honest | after some special, hospi 


‘A Mountain Top — 
By R. Walter Wright 


the comfortable seat of 'a" railway: car 


“Why, Daddy, frbat could be health- | one warm afternoon in May. He was 
than gardening and’ milking cows? 


a student, had just ‘completed a heavy 
inmedicine, and 


now on the way home for a rest and 
change of work on the farm. He was 


books and laboratory as things lefe far 


to the green fields and the apple blos- 
some, and he saw visions of butterflies 
and birds and sleepy cows. 


familiar voice, ‘‘On the way home, [I 
suppose. Gilad to see by this, morn- 
ing’s paper that you swept things clean 
at your exam."” It was Mr. Jamie- 
son who spoke, an able lawyer in the 
little town not'far from Preston's old 


The student was awake in a moment 
and, grasping the proffered hand of the’ 
lawyer, asked him to sit inthe vacant 
seat_ opposite. 


such a thing as a vacation. 

“We usually do get tired doing any- 
thing that is worth doing: We haye 
to put grit intoit, and I have no doubt 
you did that, or you would have sbeen 
starred like some of the others fel. 


“Why, yes’? thesspginturned back, | jows,’* said the lawyer, as he placed 


surprised; then reniembering, he red- 
I suppose I was rude that 
“Oh, it isn’t that’’ de- 


dened. 
morning—"” 


settled himself comfortably in the seat. 
“Tam a great believer in person- 


Preston Somers was half asleep on: 


“Hello, Preston!” exclaimed a a cheb sented 4: 
| ‘¢He' said that when he first came 
here he had photos/of his father and 
mother and Mr, Wentworth, ‘your 
old public school teachers, but he said 
the boys laughed at them, 80 one day 
fie decided to take them down and 
put up those others. ”” 

‘The engine whistled, they were 


“‘Yes, I'm glad 1 got through. I’m} 
dead tired, and grateful that there is 


his hat and handbag in the. rack and into the parlour while dinner was b 


learned | morning you will find a good road now 


precated Norah, ‘‘I was so sorry to 
have sent a stranger out of his away. 
If you want to go to Rainy Hill this 


ality, 


by crossing at the second sideroad and 
taking the fifth concession here,’’ 
Norah indicated on a small roadmap 
issued by the board of trade in the 
nearest city: ‘You may have the 
map. We have a supply of them. I 
usually telephone in the moring to 
‘find about the condition of all roads 
about here, in case of washouts or 
construction work, but perhaps,’’ you 
would not mind telephoning yourself. 
Ask for Central at Carlington and in- 
quire if the new bridge on the South 


where, 


resumed Preston. 


“But tell me, Preston,’ ’ and the law- 
yer’s countenance lighted up as he 
spoke, “have you any pictures it your 
room?”” i 

“A few, but what have they to do 
with the subject?’” 4 

“Would you mind telling me what 
they are?”’” 

“Thave a large framed _ picture of 
Gladstone and another of Tennyson. 
L used to read a lot of light literature, 
but seeing Gladstone’s name often 
mentioned inthe newspapers and else- 
struck me one day that knew 
yery little about him, so J. decided to 


back impressively: to 


Road was opened yesterday.’” 


a| customers. 


Above these were fastened cards int 


There were sections labelled *‘H) 


icenery—Provincial. 


er 


camping, books for prospectiv: 


railw: 


a| links. 


help when we've hada chance to put | local and provincial in scope. 


them into practice. 


books, Pat. 


But T don’t know 
that that’s the best thing about your 
It's your learning to help 


your customers on their way that will dazed gentleman as he emerged 


pay best, it seems to“me.”” 


‘*But we don’t charge anything for; Norah flushed, 


that Daddy. Oh, I 


ing of that. 
the stand, out I can’t say { liked it 


up just in making money. Didi 
seem just healthy, somehow. '” 


sup pose you 
mean that it will attract more trade.”” 

It-may do that, but I wasn’t think- | hi 
I's been a good thing 
for you girls, and the farm, to have 


before he turned away. 


In’t\ just to begin to know 


toric Sites, ural- 


“Marvelous amends,"’ he assured | ordi 
her, raising his hat quite off vhis bald 


read up on him. I got Morley’s ‘Life of 
Gladstone out of the public library and 


The man stepped within the door | became very much interested in him. 
Norah indicated as she turned to other | | alwaysliked Tennyson’s poems, and 


ers. Within he found the tele- | after getting so interested in Gladstone, 
phone in na conventional booth but in 


a sunny little room full of bookshelves. | and | went through with much interest 


I resolved to read up on the poet also, 


his life by his son and Stopford 
Brooke’s splendid criticism of his 
works. Some time after, our minister, 
finding out my tastes, gave me before 


nery- | [ left for college those large plates, and 


The | | decided to hav 
eA Bat Teaete aed ee looeedl aoe eso eican once 


over the girlish attempt to provide a 
complete reference library for hertour- 
ists there by the roadside. There were 
books from ail the provincial legisla- 
tures us well from Ottawa, books on 
settlers 
indeed! 
There were booklets provided by the | over agood many, | decided to buy 
r with information for the ser- 
ious traveller and the gay rambler, Longfellow’s poem of the young maa 
guides to hunting-grounds and golf | climbifig the mountain. I used to re- 
There were various maps, |cite that at the public school. You 

cal a know, it helped me sometimes when [* 
Young lady, your information | felt discouraged in my work. I would 
office must be a great convenience to | look upat Gladstone and Tennyson 
your customers,’’ remarked the rather | and think of them as geniuses, then I 


take them to college with me.’’ 

“Any other pictures? inquired Mr. 

jeson. 

es. There was a vacant space on 
the wall between the other two, and 
‘one day, When down in. the city, 
went into a place where they were sell- 
ing offalotof pictures. After looking 


Excelsior,” a picture illustrating 


would look at the young fellow in the 


hope I have made amends, sir,”’ | middle climbing right up to the mount- 


in-top, and would think of him as an 
rdinary chap like myself.”* 

Isee. You had a mountain-top in 
your pictures, and that put a moun- 


Phat is one more who liked ail i 

lat is 0 v ed our|tain-top in your soul. Now I’ 

, bureau idea,’ thought Norah, gratified. sen 
y al-| ‘But it can never help any one 
together when all your time was taken : y 


youmy story, I have just been down 
to Blythdale trying to ggt Teddy Bran- 


visitor so much as it has helped us, | croft out of a bad scrape. He has 
i Canada.”’ } been keeping poor company down 
i —Pleasant Hours | there, J am afraid, and was under a 


Dleaded 
itm ff 


‘at their home station’ and the lawyer 
Contin- 
uing. he said, ‘“You see, Preston, he 


rose to get his belongings. 


hadino mountain-top. I tell you, a 


young man must havea mountain-top, 
‘an ideal worth while, and grit enough 
to put it on the wall of his life and 


follow itand work it out. Good-bye. ’” 
In fifteen minutes’ Preston was at 
home amid the proud congratulations 
of his father and) mother and family. 
‘At home to rest—and as he strolled 


g prepared he called out to’ his 


mother, as he noted a fine head of 


Christ, copied from one of the old 

masters, in a handsome gilt frame. 

“You have a new picture I see.’’ 
“Oh yes. I bought that for you. 

I thought it would be'a nice thing for 


your room ‘in the city when you go 


back to college.”’ 
And Mr. ‘Jamieson’s word came 
jis memory; 
“You must have a mountain-top.”” 


The Easier Way 
Not long ago, a city daily presented 


cuts of five men who were under 
condemnation of the courts, and were 


sentenced either to die, or serve long 
terms of imprisonment. Underneath 


these picfires were written the words: 


“The fate of men who chose the 
wrong road.’ 


One is led to wonder why so many, 


young men choose a life fo banditry, 


rather than one of honest industry. 
Surely it is high time that the world 
had learned the fact, that it is easier to 
do right than to do wrong. The 
evil way is one of thorns and briars. 
Many centuries ago a very noted 
authority said:. “The way of the 
transgressor is hard.’&\ The trouble 
is, that mankind will ndbelieve this. 
Multitudes are obsessed With the idea 
that money made by fraud and crime 
iseasy money. Any method is popu- 
lar which promises gain without labor. 
In the minds of many young men, 
labor is looked upon asa burden and 
scourge, aud hence, something to 
be avoided. It is astounding how hard 
we work to dodge work. Half the 
effort employed by bandits in  devis- 


ing daring holdups, and working up<_ 


the nerve to carry them out, would 
suffice to gain for them an honest 
living and keep them in ahappy frame 
of mind. 
One of'our popular poets writes as 
follows: 
“This life is easy! Only fools 
Get Jost and wander from the track; 
‘They fancy they can break the rules 
And then in some way double back. 
But life from every man demands 
A little more than. grasping hands, 
And when they're old, men come 
to see A 


How simple being loved could be:’’ 


putors 


inority onthe day 
‘the election, paced 
ip'and down the Ken- 


gust. At that very’ moment, the 
ground. glass ticket window scraped up, 
and’a sallow-faced, black-haired agent 
looked through the’ bars. 4 

“Ticket :t emphis!’? snapped 
‘Anstrubble, shifting his lawyer's brief 
bag to get at his pocket. 

“Fine Thanksgiving!’ remarked 
the agent cheerily as he snipped/a blue 
ticket from. his rack und struck it ewice 
‘with his dating stamp. ‘“Big ball game 
this afternoon.*’ 7 
lumph! “Much good ’twill do; 

disagreeably from the young 


me! 
lawyer. 

“Same here,’? laughed’ the. ticket 
seller, but with such blithe spirits that 
it'seemed a Cheerful reflecti 


ed to spend the day at home, but I’ve} 
: He turned to the agent! 
sical’ smile;.))“‘Why) are 

yh en at 


+ lapel. with a bit of ribbon. On it w: 

printed, ‘‘Joy Distnbutor, No. 78." : 

It's just for to-day,” he explained; ' 
“for” Thanksgiving. Got to boost 
everybody I see for twenty-four hours. { 
It is May White's idea. I wanted to 
be excused, ticket agents strike such an 
assortment of freaks.'’ The fellow's | 
half-comical grimace reflected on the | 
traveling public in general. 

“You're doing your part pretty well, 
anyway,’’ smiled Pocock. 

“Only half done,’’ assured the agent | 
heartily. “I have to give you some 
tags if I can. That's the scheme.’’ | 
He pulled three similartags from a box 
and shoved them under the grating. 
“Fifteen cents for the three—goes to 
the benefit of the church-bell fund. | 
You sell two and get a dime back. 
Send money to address on back.’’ He 
flipped out the tags as carelessly as he 
had done the ticket, then leaned con- | 
fidentially toward the window. ‘‘I| 
would have sold you five,’” he confid- | 
ed, “‘but you're such a grouch you'd 
never be able to get rid of them all.’ : 

Anstrubble grinned, tossed three 
nickels to the fund; took his tags and 
attached No. 117 to his own lapel. 

“Now you must live up to it—for 
to-day,’ warned the agent, with* light 
Seriousness. i 

Pocock nodded. Just then there was 
a distant shriek; the lawyer walked to 
the edge’ of the track and saw in the 
distance a black spot under a tuft of 
smoke. This rapidly grew larger. 
There was a crescendo roar. 

As the train paused, the attorney 
made arush for the rear Pullman, and . 
swung on just as:the express puffed:out 
from its fractional second stop at Ken- ‘ 
nybrook 

His lunge into the car brought him 
sharply against a fat, middle-aged fel- 
low, clad in bold checks. ‘The man 


‘his lapel into v 


‘seemed to be naturally. ii 
‘voice sounded: it : g ‘ 

“Think'this.is a stock car?’’ he» 
glared at Anstrubble. 

‘The lawyer grabbed 
on the door faci 

Don't knows 
have to look atithe other animals in-! 
side,”” 

‘The man brushed past with the ex- 
pansiveness of the angry obese, Pocock 
followed’ with the acrid satisfaction of 
having had ‘the best of a verbal’sward 
play. “The porter compressed himself 
in a corner as the two entered the hody 
of the car, and even he did not smile 
at the man in checks: 

- There was not more than a dozen 
persons in the compartment; these 
were sprinkled about 'in isolated ui 
A Pullman ‘seldom Has the camaraderie 
of the ordinary coach. ‘To-day the 
chilliness was exaggerated. Jt happen- 
ed that Anstrubble's seat faced that of 
the man in checks, and this did not 
make for a pleasant journey. 

The lawyer forgot the man opposite 
‘as soon as possible, and then fell to 
brooding over his particular grievances. 
‘The law firm in which he was not even 
junior’member—sophomore might ex- 
press it—was sending him to Memphis 
on an impossible errand: Indeed, 


rascible; ‘hi 
1 


ing to travel on Thanksgiving Dav. 
While the young fellow might sub- 
scribe to. Sir Gilbert Humphrey's 
sentiment that he was as near. heaven 
by sea as by land, it didn’t follow that 
he was as thankful in a railway carriage 
as athome. 

‘The car was hot with the aristocratic 
stuffiness of Pullmans. He moved over 
in his seat and opentd a window. The 
train was flying through the blue-grass 
country around Nashville. Hills rolled 
away into pastures of undying gree 
but the trees flared out in the colors of 
autumn. Horses and cattle stood knee- 
deep in the grass. The keen tang of 
fall was in the air, and its sweetness 
swirled into the roaring train. 

Anstrubble did not observe that the 

ling at him; bur 

wrinkled old man, who was shiver- 

ing under an overcoat, leaned toward 
the lawyer. x 

“Would you mind closing “the 

indow, please2’” he quavered. ‘‘It’s 
just a bit chilly to-day."” 

Anstrubble filled his lungs with one 
last breath and complied. As he low- 
ered the shutter, he swung the tag on! 
“Joy Distributor, | 
No, 117,” he read? He was aboutto | 
jerk the thing’off as a. satire on his} 
state of mind, when suddenly the little | 
station agent’s prediction that he could ! 
never sell one came into his mind. He 
pulled his two remaining tags from hi 
pocket and louked at them. The 
diculous name. | “‘Joy Distributoi 
amused him. slightly. He glanced 
about over the car, looking for some 
face whi ight take kindly to a! 
‘Thanksgiving idea. He ‘saw none. | 
‘As an experiment, he silently handed 
one of the little slips to the old gentle- * 
man across the aisle. 1 

‘The man took it with a puzzled look 
and readits legend. Anstruble moved 


planatory way. 
»~ ‘It's Thanksgiving, you know,’” he 


ibutor,”” read the old mar. 


outlined how he came by the tags, ‘for 
the church-bell fund and to make the 
world friendly for twenty-four hours.”” 

“'T feel just the opposite to-day,’” 
grumbled the old fellow. i 

“‘Naturally,”” agreed Anstrubble, 
with a hint of raillery in his tone, ‘‘all 
of us feel gloomy to-day; some of us 
are sick with big dinners, others be- 
cause they have no big dinner. Some 
fume because a holiday splits into their 
work, and others because it’s so soon 
over with That tag, however, con- 
demns you tape cheerful and happy 
no matter if it is Thanksgiving.” 

“'Say it’s worth/a nickel?” grumbled 
the old man, without a smile. 

Anstrubble explained Miss White's 
church-bell fund. 

“What can’I do to make the world 

pier?”* sneered the’ traveler. 

‘Anstrubble retained his good humor 
with an effort. ‘‘Nothing, I daresay,’’ 
he admitted frankly. ‘“‘Send the mo- 
ney—well, yes, there is something you 


‘might do... As I came into the car, I 


‘man across the disle there. We spit 
at each other like—cats, and’? — 
“Stupid thing.’? commented the old 


“We usually have fights en-! 


ough at home without rai 
thing special on a train.”’ 


ing some- 


““T think so, too,” udmitted a 


strubble. 


The man in checks looked around | 
He had , 


at this reference to himself. 
evidently heard the whole conversa- 
tion. Without any comment, Pocock 
offered him the other tag. He took it 
and looked it over with a‘ quizzical 
look softening his forbidding face: 

Atthat moment the porter came 
walking down the aisle. ‘‘Fust call 
fur dinnah! Fuse call fuh dinnah, 
gemmen!’” 

Anstrubble arose. *‘Gentlemen,’” 


Thanksgiving 
Come, ye ful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home: 
Allis safely, gathered i 

Ere the winter storms begi 
God, our.maker, doth pi 

For our wants to be supplied: 
Come to,God’s own tenip! 
Raise the song of harvest-h 


All the world is God’s own field, 
Fruit unto. His praise to yields 
‘Wheat and tares together sown, 
Unto joy or sorrow grown? 
' First the blade, and then the ear, 
‘Then the full com shall appear: 
Grant, O harvest Lord, that we 
Wholesome grain and pure may be. 


For the Lord our God shall come, 
And shall take His harvest home; 
, From His field shall in that day 
All offences purge away; 
Give his angels charge at last 
| In the fire the tares to cast, 
But the fruitful ears to store 
_ In His gamer evermore. 


i 
Even so, Lord, quick! 
To Thy final harve: 3 
Gather Thou Thy:people in, 
Free from sorrow, free from’ sins 
There, forever purified, 

In Thy presence to abide: 

| Come, with all Thine Angels, come, 

| Raise the:glorious harvest-home. 


ly come 
i; | 


—Henry Alited. —-—~ 


‘We are,’” said’the man in checks. 


["‘And you?” " 
T "fhe withered gentleman drew adeep 
jbreath. “Ah me, if I had known 
that, I might no@have taken your tag.’* 
| “A lawyer strikes me as avery good 
thing,’? defended Anstrubble, ‘‘and in 
law, just as in medicine, there ought to 
be more prevention than cure.”” 

By the timethe men had reached 
pumpkin pie and nuts, all three were 


in the pleasantest mood, 

Ac the end of the meal, as the man 
in checks, arose, he remarked: ‘‘Gent- 
lemen, I propose a vote of thanks to 
Miss May White of Kennybrook. We 

_ might send hee a remittance for the 
church-bell. fund and co: 
on the Joy Distributors. 

| The old man was enthusiastic, and 

i had a waiter bring pen and paper to 

| dispatch the letter then and there. ‘But 


ngratulate* her 


taking in both his traveling companions | while they waited, the train caller came + 
with a look, ‘‘we must eat. Lef us through yelling,-“‘Memphis!”” —_, 
follow the advice of Miss White of | | So soon!" cried the manin checks. 
Kennybrook and do it pleasantly, even | ‘‘Really we have made a quick run.’’ 


if,it is. Thanksgiving. 
tegetist 

‘The fleshy man in checks nodded 
and pulled himself out of the, seat. 
The old man gave his assent, and the 
three started for the dining car, while 
the porter began smiling and followed 
in the rear, 


Under the impulse of the day, the - 
tags, the meal, the travelers became | 
sociable and entertaining. The old * 


gentleman wandered discursively, but 
presently he and the man in checks 

ere deep ina discussion of the lumber 
market. Both exhibited great familiar. 
ity with the commodity. They soon 
passed beyond Anstrubble’s informa- 
tion and interest, so that the old man 
every now and then drew the conver- 
sation. up with a halt, out of deferenc: 
to the lawyer; but in a short time some- 
thing would set them on their favorite 
topic again, and off they would go. 

“'T should judge you are lumber deal- 
ers,”? remarked the lawyer in one of 
these interludes. 


We'll go! 


The three went hurrying back tothe 
Pullman and gathered up their bags. 
| Out of comradeship they walked out 

of the depot together. 
“Pil take a taxi,”” 

‘ trubble. 
ing.”? 

“So do I,’? put in the man in 

hecks. 
nd I,”” cried the old gentleman. 

Anstrubble looked from one to the 
‘other. “‘Isit possible that [have been 
riding in company with Mr. Wyley 
and Mr. Linkley?”” he asked. ~ 

“*And are you the representative of 
the law firm of Railstoneand Cook?!” 
from Mr. Wyley, who wore the 
checks. es a 

‘So you are the man suing me over 
that deal in lumber!’ exploded Mr. 
Linkley, as he turned to Wyley. 

“Anstrubble was hailing a taxi. 
Come along, gentlemen,”’ ‘he cried 
gayly. “We'll settle your little lumber 
trouble in half an hour. And, by the 

(Continued on Page 8) 


announced Ans- 
“Igo to the McClain Build= 


1 


q 


* erpis ig life come. May I reach 


4Q May I Join the Choir 
Invisible” 
join the choir invisible 
Q may I Join ral dead, who live again. 
OF thos Imad better by theit presence: 
live 


nothing to do with any. 
shut himself up in 
cottage, and though, 


for now he had nothini 
But while he was gone, 


To vaster issues. So tolive is heaven. 


it purest heaven, be to other souls 
pate ‘of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

t the smiles that have no eh Oa 
Be the sweet presence of a good dil . 
So may I join the choir invisible 


frozen to death in the 
roadside,“ had spied 


for safety. 


Y xc is the gladness of the world. | Once inside the warm room, the chil 
Wie oe eee had fallen asleep, her golden. hea: 
resting upon the very spot from which ; 
the miser’s treasure had been stolen. 
he When Silas returned and saw the 

There once lived, ina little English | glitter of gold on the floor, he was so 
town, a skillful linen weaver named startled thac for a_ moment the ‘stood 
Silas Marner. He was of a simple, | srock-stll. His first thought was that 
trusting nature. He thought no wrong | his treasure had been restored to him, 
ase ody, and had never harmed any | and witha cry of joy he rushed forward i 
one in word or deed. Among his|to seize it. But instead of the cold, _ denly possessed him, 
one iieinthe town there wasone man | hard, gold, he felt soft, warm curls 
erent she loved so dearly that he would | and the next minute the little ch 
iadly have given his life forhim. | who was awakened by his. touch, 


— George Eliot. 
A Miser’s Treasure 


‘This man, however, far from being | began to cry. 


atrue friend, acted most dishonestly | Silas Marner, dazed as he was by the ' fr 


a dunfaithfully. Having committed | strange, living thing he 


a robbery himself, he cast the blame the place of his lost gold, did all he 
could to comfort the frightened little 
stranger; and soon, warm and no lon) 
that had been played upoa him, was] er hungry, she was nestling her gol . 
forced to leave his native town, not | en head against his arm, and laughing | ate ravenously and at once began to 
only a disgraced, but a broken-hearted | and babbling as contentedly as though 


‘on Silas; and the weaver, who was 
too simple to see through the trick 


man. The’wickedness of the man] she had always known 
whom he had thought histrue friend, 
and the readiness of all feflow-towns- 
men to believe evil of him, changed | ing than the miser' slove 
his whole nature and made him | sus- | ly felt for his gold. 
picious of and bitter against all men. ‘The lonely, helpless 
He wandered forth. and settled at 
last inthe village of Raveloe, far away 
from his old home. ‘There he took up 
his abode in a little weatherbeaten 
cottage at the outskirts of the town, 
and would have nothing to do with his 
neighbors beyond furnishing them with 


the little girl, Silas Ma 


himself lovingher with 
tenderness. 


Trt ene linea he wove co well, and| He knew so little about children, | he had estimated. Rats swarmed all 
however, that he needed the advice of | over its floor. piness 
avoman to-help him bring up Eppie, | ° “The officer lay gazing upward at |The king! gave orders that the old 
as he had called the little girl;-and so, 


taking his pay in gold. 

All day long he sat spinning at his 
loom, seeing no one and thinking only 
of his wrongs; and at\night he -had 


gradually, he began to 


nothing to do but count)his gold and |and more with the people of the | vil- | not sc far away from him as ithad been 
age. As for the simple Raveloe folk, | when first he saw it. Gradually this 
when they saw Silas Marner’s tender- } fancy merged into horrified certainty. 


watch with delight how the pile grew 
larger and Jarger and larger every 
week. 


ness for the child, the; 


had not really understood the lonely di d ji in inside. ‘ 
At last the gold, taking the place of . ly.| cending nearer and nearer to his help- is rs sfoiier 
ist TOFS mete ing the place Of! man. Before long all the villagers | less body. Now he understood the full e this to the little prince.’” he 


thing in life he cared ‘or. He hoard- 
ed it and gloated over it like a miser; 
and before long though he still work- 
ed steadily at his loom, he thought no 
more of his work, but only of the gold 
it would bring him to add to his store. 
Thus passed his life for along time. 
But one evening when Silas had 
gone out to carry a bundle to a neigh- | 
bouring house, and had left his door 
ajar because he meant to be back ina 
short time, a thief, attracted by the } hild.—Li d 
light and the open door, entered'the | Remcmbering. 
weavers hut and stole ‘the bags of | “moment 
old. Sais 


him all the hatred and 


through the years of 
She had led him back 


When Silas returned. and as usual! The Pit and th 
lifted the stone under which his treas- A French officer 
ure was hidden, he found nothing but | Spaniards was taken 
the empty hole. trial, and as he was 


At first he could not believe that’ bitterest foes, he was 
the money was gone. He hunted death. But his judg. 
everywhere through his little cottage, _ him in what manner 
turning again and again and again to. to die. 
the empty hole in the ground, to make | “The officer, who 


sure that his eyes had not deceived court. When he came to himself he 


him. When at last the truth forced was lying, unbound, 
> itself upon him that his gold was real- in pitch darkness. 
ly gone, he uttered a cry of anger and 


night weeping, and searching in vain his prison. 

for his lost treasure. Groping his way 
Hisneighbors, who soon heard what his outstretched 

had happened, felt very sorryforhim, touched a wall. 


ae Soe 
d tried to show, by many 
sar i heir, friendliness for the now , sPot- 
desolate man. But he would have 


habit, he still worked at bis loom, he * of cloth he esti 


haired child, whose poor mi 


Marner's cottage and had crept to it, the 


That was the beginning of a new 
happiness for Silas, much more satisf 


pity and affection. As the mothenwas prisoner’s body. 
dead and no relatives came toclaim the 


everybody s surprise, decided, to take | keen. : 
care of her himself, and soo’. found | He saw , too, that he had been 


were on the best of terms with Silas | measure of his torture. He was fated said ‘‘and tell him to go into his play 
and Eppie, and he had cast. behind | to lie there, defenceless, while the steel 


had led him to shun his fellow-men. | 

Eppie grew up strong and beautiful, 
and by the most tender love repaid 
Silas Marner for all his care of her 


in human nature; and he never re- 
grétted his treasure, which had been 
so richly replaced by the golden haired 


: n the horrors of Spanish dun 
dismay, and rushed forth into the he rose shakily to his eee 


“feeling his way. _ Tht 

of them. He | be saad of aseries oti 

his” less ‘not of stones. he got back 
from. force of | the place where he! tad eae 


nes 


K ny interest in life d exactly fifty yards. toe Ir 
oe send night, ‘Silas again Next he started Se eT [2s sea, 
had occasion to go out alter dark. ts see hae the 


This time he left his door wide open, j ut his | th 


ft lose. 
Ee ae face did not. Hi hed 
y | nothing at all 


snow on t 
the light. in| 


centre of the room. ad ha 
‘ected over the edge of this pit. 


| proj 
4! Shuddering at his’ narrow. escape, | an 
d' the officer dropped a fragment of loose 
cement down the pit. Several seconds 
passed before he heard. it strike the | 
bottom. He moved back from so 
perilous a place and found on the floor 
"a loaf of bread anda jug of water. 
‘ Fever had made him terribly thirsty. 
He drainedthe jug at one draught. 
Then, from the drowsiness that sud- , boy: 
he realized that , ever} a 
\ the water had been drugged. And he | this little prince. 3 q 

fell into a heavy sleep. As he pasted olthe ponte, lie 
| awoke the, dungeon was’) could z1de: On anise OW? UES PORy, 
! ee Bae A St hinae light Fleetfoot. Hero, his big dug, and Tiny, 
om some unknown source made the little dog, were’ always ready for a 


ante fe ; vas | Walk or a frolic. 
had found in‘ whole room visible to him. He was} Bur the little prince was not happy. 


There was.nearly always a frown on 
his face, and he was often: tired’ and 
‘Oss. 

‘The king, his father, felt very sad, ~ 
because his little boy was so unhappy. 
| He sent for the wisest men in all ‘the 
| land, ‘and offered great sums of money 


ild, 


lying on his back strapped to a wooden ! 
me by means of a stout leather belt. | 
s arms were free and just within his ; 


| reach was a dish of spiced food. He « ar 


suffer from thirst. No water was 
her protector. | there. 

The ceiling of the dungeon, he 
now saw, was frescoed with a gigantic Ale 
figure of Father Time. Fromthe fig- | make his little boy happy. i : 
jure’shands hung a huge pendulum | ie wise men tried all sorts. ol 


< child aroused ! that swung slowly to and fro above the | things. Some tried to think of wonder- 
‘Aad the officer no-4 {ul musicians,» Butnone of them suc- 


ceed in driving the frown from,the face. 
of the Jittle prince. 

At last, after all the king’s wise men 
had become discouraged, an old man, 
with’a long white beard, came to, the 
palace one day and sent word’ to the 
king that he brought the secret of 
happiness for the little prince. = 


to the one who should find:out how to 


he had forme: 


ced that the bottom of the pendulum 
ner, much to | was shaped like an axe blade, razor 


a deep, fatherly | taken as to the dungeou’s size. It wat 
barely twenty-yards in area, not fifty as 


the swaying pendulum, and as he gaz- man should come to him/at once. And 


mingle. more i « | when he saw the kind, cherry face he 
. edjhe fancied the keen axe edge) was felt that at last he had fotnd someone 
who knew the secret of happiness, 
The old man gave the king a small 
piece of paper, folded 80 that the writ- 


y felt that they | ‘The pendulum at every swing was des- 


room all alone, and read the message 
and think it over, quietly.”" 
When the little prince first. opened _ 
the paper he was rather disappointed. 
He had expected to,find some wonder- 
ful magic charm which would brin| 
him happiness without any effort on hi 
part. But this .was the message he 
found, ‘‘Every day-do a kindness and 
you will be happy.” 
The prince looked around his play 
room. He gazed at the hundreds of 
toys and thought of the boys he had 
; seen in the village who had no toys to 
he Pendulm | oi icsemy a new terror eripped the | play with. He began to pick outtors 
lenger aren Ne. Tae ate was no | to send them. In this work he grew 
ur th ger twenty-five yards. It was nar-| very much interested. He stayed. in 
to Toledo. for | rowing every minute. ¢ walls were | the room fora Jong tim 
one of Spain’s | contracting, closing in on him leaving | ‘The king and are wi n waited 
condemned. to | hin almost no space between them and | anxiuuslys © 
es did not tell| the pit. Closer and closer they press-} Ar Eee latlosune 
he was doomed |ed until the officer was on the very | ‘The ugly frown was gone, and. he 
i 


saecet the abys ‘ was humming a merry little song. 
poate at bstenered ap the brink, | ‘The prince has a charm, the wise 
r he heard a confused sound of shots and | men said. ince ‘smil : 
a seat Hoor, | cries: “Vhe walls flew back to their oes, Se Perec of 
e had heard of j former position. A man dashed into | happiness is a thankful heart.’? Every 
the dungeon and seized the prisoner | day the prince remembered to do not 
srs = he was reeling over the brink one bit of kindness, but many. 
pit. face was ever bright y 
fener fs ihe: bfeach dad cortued Toledo. “, and ete Tee eae 
sently | It was the French General Lasall Pri Phank 
He tore a bit of himself who had rushed into the pac Honea Oe 


bitterness that | monster slowly sawed his body in two! 


At once his brain grasped his only 
chance for safety. He rubbed some of 
the remnants of greasy food from the 
dish upon the leather belt that bound 
im. The hungry swarm of rats began 
to gnaw the greased leather. “The belt 
parted under their teeth just as the pen- 
dulum was grazing the victim's body. 
He rolled away to safety and the pen- 
dulum was at once drawn back by un- 
seen hands. 


her childhood. 
to love and faith 


Stones Worth 


captured by the 


was ill, fainted in 


“Last: year there were 
million radium watches manufactured 
id in the United States: - ‘There are now 
© market ‘guns with luminous 
luminons buttons for flash-lights 
finguishers, and radium- 


eed wil 
and. paste diamond: will remain ‘ 
A skeptic asked: a doctor’ to test” her 
hich was set with four large 


Certai e metoe: Ae gr 
i in texture as le, taking _ ke 
he: Peiea pa fh, while other vari ‘ed. - Then she remembered that 7 l= 
ies show extremely loose, silky fibers. ; ty years before she had lost one and a 
‘Mountath wood’ variety present- i! jeweler had replaced it for her, at a 
hg an irregular, filomentous structure § ‘ price, She had never suspected 

‘wood and other forms of asbestos, , it of being glass. 
ing their names from|their resem- * 
ince to divers materials, are rock 
Dik, mountain: leather, fossil paper, 
pd fossil flax. 

‘Asbestos is really a species of amph- 
ole or. hornblende, composed of 
parable filaments: with ‘silky lustre. ' 
Atv color shows quite a range, passing 
rough various shades of white, gray, ° 
en, brown, red, and even black. ' 
Hin some cities firemen are provided 
th asbestos clothing that practically A 
ies the flames, the men being en- 
d’ to pass through a blaze unscat- 
f if no longer time is required than 
period during which the fireman 


through any substance but lead or 
, steel. It will pass through a pile of 
books or through four or five \ inches 
of oak or pine wood with equal ease. 
A piece of radium must therefore 
never be carrie the pocket ‘in a 
pasteboard or wooden box, butin a 
thick lead. container. Even when 
carried in lead, it has the power to| 
make uncomfortable blisters if forgot- 


Tn one hospital a very faithful night 


of radium in the safe after the nurse 
had removed the tube from a patient. 


hold their breath!/As weall know, ‘ He was so afraid to put it away until asphaltum. In the, United States, ' 


had been on his rounds that he put 
in inside coat pocket and forgot 
it for several hours “Two wee! 


os roofing will eliminate all dan; 
bf fire from falling sparks. Millions 
et of steam pipes, boilers, etc., 
Pcovered with this material, so’ that 
heat may be retained, while asbestos ~ 
otforms a frost-proof protection for | 
; and water pipes. Asbestos is also 
amen the ct ene.” dea tot” Stents 
7 ah experiment with it even wil ie 
b which asbestos is applied is that Of utmost care are therefure in constant 
pvering walls. Instead of plaster,-a danger. 
Ingle coat of asbestos is frequently. The rays of radium are used in 
laced upon the raw bricks. The wall treatment of diseases, in diagnosing 
pay be corset aetoonas uly and diseases of the eye and ini estment 
room, the wall of which were com; i . 
ed in the morning, shows that Rieke ie eG oe 
jpterior as smoothly finished as Pi NaS Re 
Hass and as ‘hard as stone. Then, 
po, this glossy surface, while perfectly 
will not crack, for it is very 


his ribs which took several weeks to 


eal. 
Radium can cause blindness, para- 
ylysis, or even death to any one expo- 


Petroleum | 


Petroleum comes from the Greek 
word “‘petra’’ which means rock, and 
ils the Latin wo ““olean’” Sh Rare 

i | This rock oil is naturally mmable, 
Facts About Radium " that is, takes fire easily. It is found by 
Twenty-five years ago thousands of boring in the earth; it gushes or is 
pns of lumpish, reddish powder were | pumped out. 5 
lumped out of the uranum mines of; tis usuaily found with water and 
Bohemia atthe disposal of any one with natural gas. : 
vhom chose to cart itaway. Hidden Petroleum is millions of years old, 
way inthis dust were particles of what but it is only within late years that it has 
now known to be the most priceless been used very much. The Indians 
ff in che world. used petroleum as medicine when the 

Radium comes from pitchblende or white men first came to this country. 
raninite, a mineral found in Saxony, | ‘The Indians spread their blankets on 
Bohemia, Cornwall, Colorado, and a the surface of the pools where the pet- 
lew other places, ~ roleum floated, then they wrung it out, 

It takes months of work to extract ~ The first petroleum found was sixty 
rom aton ore enough radium tocover feet deep. The first well sunk was in 


at exists in the world today extract-\ At the time of the civil war Penn- 
d and purified, amounts to ofily sixty sylvania produced 2,000,000 barrels 
rams, about five ounces, aquantity so yearly. < z 
Wit could be carried around in a The wells vary in depth in different 
an’ s pocket. locations. In California wells have 
Pure radium can be determined in been bored 4,000 feet deep. The 
ve minutes by a wireless-telegraph crude petroleum asit comes from the 
instrument, by which radium rays are carth is a diny brown color and has a 
easured, Radium is ‘sold by the very disagreeable odor. It isused for 
eight of the ‘rays measured thus, not fuel in stoves and by the railroads. Itis 
by the size or weight of thy radium less dirty than coal and it has been 
rystal. Radium is the strongest force found that it causes fewer forest fires 
in the world. ‘The power contained than coal. 3 
in a gram 1s enough to raise a battle-! Before petroleum can be used for 
hip of twenty-eight thousand tons one lighting purposes many of the impuri- 
undred feet inthe air. ties must be removed. The work of 
A very little radium mixed with zinc removing impurities is called refining. 


watchman was told to put a specimen. ig also mixed with varnish. 


later he was treated for a big blister on th 


the point of a knife. All the radium, 1850 andit yielded 2000 barrels a year. 4 


‘When acids are ised with re- 
Maining impurities. g 


in the’ running of automobiles has 
made the gasoline industry an im- 


+4 portant one. 


dangerous. Since that time the nap-" 


tha,has been removed and it is safer. 
There is an invention by which 
ke: je canbe used in automobiles. 
This will develop the kerosene indus- 
try the next few years. 

‘The heavier oils do not burn’ as 
easily as the lighter oils, so they are 


The force of radium: will pass} used for lubricating purposes. 


‘These lubricating oils are used for 
all purposes. The highest grade is a 
watch oil. About the lowest grade 
that is used is engine oil. Graphite is 
mixed with the oil that is used on ma- 
chinery.- * 

If the petroleum is from wells in 
the Mississippi valley, it is likely to 


it, is used in paving streets. It is also 
used to make leather water-proof. It 


Pitch Lake, on the [sland of Trin- 
idad, is the largest source of supply of 


Utah, California arid Kentucky ship 
the largest quantities. 

Much of the crude oil found east of 
e¢ Mississippi river contains paraffin. 
Paraffin is used for sealing jelly glasses 
chewing gum and for making vaseline 
and ‘salves. : 

Next to each well is a large tank in 
which the oil is stored. From the 
‘tank itis taken to the refinery. At 
first it was taken in barrels but now by 
pipes. The Standard Oil Company has 
4,000 miles Of pipes. The oil is piped 
from the fields to Cleveland, New York 
City, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Chicapo. 

—The Western Pennsylvanian. 


Treasure of the Rocks 


‘The rocks contain treasures which are 
priceless. Possibly the greatest portion 
‘of the world’s wealth is locked up in its 
rocks. Think of the vast areas of 
coal which have been forming for 
centuries for the use of man. Ages 
ago, extensive forests grew, and later 
won, by the magic machinery of nature’s 
forces, were transformed int6 coal 


The great furnaces in our indus- 
trial institutions are kept bfrning be- 
cause of the abundant supply of fuel 
which has been laid down beneath 
the earth’s surface for. thousands of 
miles. There is as yet little talk of 
the giving out of the world’s coal 
supply. Loe 

Other great sources of wealth which 
the rocks contain are its metals. We 
must go to the rocks for our gold, 
silver, iron, copper, nickle, and other 
metals which are not so common _but 
most valuable. Pl-tinum and radium 
are substances of rare value, largely 
because they exist in such small 
quantities, and are to be found only in 
a few localities. 
One cannotvery well bea reverent 
student of the rocks without seeing 
everywhere evidences of the bene- 
ficence of the great Creator. In the 
vast coal fields; in the large oil and 
gas areas; in the extensive beds of 


_ marble, mica and granite which have 


been laid down all for the welfare and 


which we to-day burn in our furnaces Dutch gold. 


‘This idea was no doubt in the mind of 
Tennyson when he wrote the’ lines: 
os oTthe solid earth a wherconiewe 


In tracts of fluent heat begun, . 
And* grew to seeming random 
> forms, 
‘ The seeming prey of cyclic 
storms, ; 
Till at the last, ‘arose the man.’” 


More Preciotis Than Gold € 


The Russian Government is said to 
be making coins of platinum, and if so, 
it will be able to buy goods’ with them 
in any civilized country, for while 
Russian paper money is not worth the 
cost of the paper, platinum coins would 
be more valuable than gold. ~ 

The story is probably true, for 
Russia holds‘almost the entire known 
supply of platinum. [tis fourd in the 
Ural Mountains, b>t since 1914. the 
deposits have not been worked, and 
there has been a world famine of this 
precious metal, which is used -for a 
_Vanety of purposes, such as the 
making of crucibles for laboratories, 
points for lightning-conductors and fine 
wire fdr supporting heavy weights. 

The increasing demand and the 
cutting off of the supply have raised the 
price +o enormously that experts have 
sought a substitute.* For some pur- 
poses gold would do, anda Cambridge 
scientist stated the other day that in 
order to cheapen the crucibles used 
in future they are to be made of gold! 
| Platinum, a greyish white metal 
\something like silver, was first dis- 

covered in South America, where it 
| Feceived its name, which means “‘little 
silver.”’ It was brought to Europe in 
‘1740, and up to 1823" practicaliy all — 
!the platinum came from South Am- 
erica. In 1824, however, Russia began 
exporting platinum which she had dis- 
covered in the Urals, and since that 
time nearly all platinum has come ¢ 
from Russia. : 
The metal is now about 20 pounds 

an ounce, but at the end of the 18th 

century it was,eight shillings a_ pound 

and ingots of it were gilded and sold * 

by swindlers to the unwary for solid 
‘gold. This is the origin of the slang 

expression ‘‘selling a gold brick’ for 

the fraudulent sale of something worth- 

less. Now of coufge, a brick of, plat- a 
anum is worth about five timesas much 

is a similar gold one. | —Exchange. 


Table of Principal Alloys 
A mixture of tin and lead will make 

pewter. Ne 
A mixture of copper and zinc makes 


‘ A mixture of copper and zinc makes 


‘ mosaic gold. 
1 A combination of tin and lead | 
makes solder. 
A mixture of gold and copper makes. 
standard gold. a 
Acombination of tin and copper 
makes gun metal. 
A ccombination of tin and copper 
makes cannon metal. 
A combination of lead and antimony 
makes type metal. & 
Acombination of lead and a little 
arsenic makes sheet metal: 
Acombination of copper and arsenic 
makes white copper. 
‘A combination of silver and copper 
makes standard (coin) silver. 
A combination of gold, copper and 
silver makes old standard gold. 
A combination of tin; an:imony, 
copper and bismuth makes britannia 
metal. : 
<A combination of tin and copper 
makes bronze metal, with a prepon- 
derance of copper. 
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Give Thanks For What ? 


For a bountiful harvest. 


age, of others it is*above, and taking 
the Dominion as a whole, the crops 
have been very good. ‘T’here is e- 
nough for everybody, and in addition 
there are quantities for exportto other 
lands at much higher prices than usual. 

For general national prosperity. 
All the. industries of our country are 


While of | 
some crops the yield is below the aver- | 


ithe 


iB 


most adaptable word in 
language.” The followin} 
entitled ‘Ambition’? is 
tration of the possibliti 
small, but very important wot 


I'd rather be a Could Be, 
If I could not be an Are;- 

For a Could Be is a May. Be,- 
With a chance of touching par. 


I'd rather be a Has Been 
Thana Might Haye Been by far; 
Fora Might Have Been has never been 

But a Has Been was once an Are. 


Getting Even. 


How often. we hear a person say, 
when some one else has said or. done 
something mean to him, ‘I will get 
even with him’’. 
same as saying that he intends to be 
just as mean as the other fellow. There 
are two ways by which a man can. get 
even with anyone who has acted mean- 
One is, to lower himself’ to the 
other man’s level, the other way is tory 
to raise the other man up to own 
level. ‘There is no need to say which 
is the better way. Here isa lite 
incident to illustrate this truth: 

1 don’t see how you could be so nice 
to him, after the mean way he had 


treated you,"” said one boy to another, 


Which is just the ; 


in his hand the’ keys to 
He may learn all the wonderful 

that wise men have spent years in, dis- 
covering, in the payes.of a book, 
He may. trave} in thought to the far 
away parts of the earth while sitting 
in his chair at home: “He may make 
the acquaintance of all the story-book 
heroes and heroines that have been 
created from the beginhing of time, and 
! count them among his friends, if he 
learns to love reading. 


ployed about the sch 


The child who, loves to ie id holds: 


that every movement is an educational effici 


‘on 


tory, the dining-room, the shops, the 


* play-room—everywhere—the children | &°! 


are school just as truly as when 
er good or bad influences are af- 
fecting their lives. 
our responsibility? The lives of 
these children, like clay. in. the 
potter's hands, may be. fashioned 


Do we’ realize ; 


le seated at the desk of the school-room. | 


| 


© —in the study room, the dormi- | We 


Initiative means the - application of 
brains to our jobs. . It mearis the ability 
to think up new ways of doing things, 
according to the nature of our work. 
The lack of itis seen when we. wait 
until somebody tells us what to'do; or 
when we come back with a report that 


His friend looked at him with tolesanty, 
good nature. 

**T was just getting even with him,” 
he explained patiently. s 


prosperous, nearly every class in the 
community is receiving good remun- 
eration, our foreign trade is much grea- 
ter than at any other time in our his- 


the things we have been sentto: 
not be done, © The man with initiati 
and concentration finds ways of: doing 


‘largely by the examples: we. set—by 
the influences we put in ‘motion. 
—The Kansas Star. 


tory, while” our financial standing in 
the money markets of the would is 
equalled by few and surpassed by none. 

For the blessings flowing from our 
splendid governmental institutions, 
which combine stability with democ- 
racy, which ensure equality and civil 
and religious liberty to all, and which 
mete out justice with an even hand, 
without fear or favor io any. 

For our excellent school system, 
which provides educational facilities 
and vocational training to men and 
women of every trade, profession and 
avocation, and which makes special 
provision for the deaf and blind, and 
all-who are deficient in any respect. 

Into Canada will doubtless flow a 
great and ever increasing tide of im- 
migration, which will ill our vast 
waste places, develop our inexhaus- 
tible resources and establish in our land 
the last and best of the world’s great 
democracies, May we prove worthy 
of our great heritage and destiny 
by remembering that “‘sin is a re- 
proach to any people,”” that itis 

righteousness only that can exalt any 
nation,”’ and that that nation only can 
be truly and permanently great whose 
God is the Lord. 

For these and all of our other great 
and innumerable blessings may we be 
truly thankful! For the lines have fal- 
len unto u¥in pleasant places and we 
truly have a goodly heritage. 

Editors and printers might parody 
Tennyson's ‘Brook’? and say that 
proof-readers and proof correctors may 
coms and may go, but typographical 
errors go on forever. Some are quite in- 
nocuous, some afe irritating, some are 
ludicrous. Here is a case in point: 

An editor of a small town paper was 
severely upbraided by one of his read< 
ers because, in reporting the wedding 
of the reader's daughter he had said in 
the course of the article, ‘‘The bride's 
roses were punk.’? The editor was 

+ most apologetic for the typographical 
error and assured the man that a cor- 
rection would be made in the next is- 
sue of the paper. When the paper 
appeared the apology was duly made 
and the correction ran as follows: “‘In- 
stead of ‘the roses were punk,’ we 
meant ‘the noses were pink.’ ” 


ed the other. 
way. 
just makes two mean things and leaves 
matters more lop-sided than’ before. 


gave me some time ago. 
fine. 


“Getting even! I'd take a different 
“But you see I wouldn’t,”’ interrupt- 
“I've tried the other 


It doesn’t square matters. It 


I’ve been trying out the recipe Dad 
Ic works 
If I putin some real good licks, 
I can make the other fellow’s mean- 


ness look so small, it isn’t worth no-* 
ticihg. 
the scale on my side andthe after effects ° 
are a whole lot. more nourishing,’” 
with a laugh. 


I can get even—or pull down 


They are that—boy or girl with a 


grouch—a real, genuine, mean reason 
for getting even with some one. Don’t 
add to the meanness in the atmosphere. 
Clear it away, dissipate it like fog in 
the sunshine, by some nice, kindly 
word or act that will make it ashamed 
that it ever happened. 


If every mean act was evened off or 


overbalanced by a kind one—say, can’t 
you see the endless possibility of the 
thing? 

animous. 


Try it and help to make it un- 


The Palmetto Leaf states that they 4 
hope to. install. within their Library a 
set of educational books to be known 
asp the ““Teachers’ Reference Lib- 
rary.’’_ This will give the teacher an 
opportunity to read the teachings of the 
leaders of the profession. This will be 
agood idea. As the Leaf states, we 
have deen insisting that the children 
read. It may now be opportune to ask 
the teachers to bead the way by doing 
some constructive reading themselves. 

—California News. 


4 


It has been estimated that there are 
at least a million deaf folk in the world, 
The ratio runs about one to each 
thousand population. On that basis 
Canada has about ten thousand, the 
British Isles forty thousand and the 
United States a hundred thousand. 
Hundreds of special schools ate pro- 
vided by these governments or by 


“private sources for teaching the deaf 
child. 


{n India there are over two hundred 


thousand deaf and only three schools 


for them. ae 


' inane es the impossible, and’ rejoices in_ it. 


‘The Ohio School opened this fall 
under most favorable conditions. Fif- 
ty new. pupils were, enrolled, making 
the total enrollment ‘nearly five hun- 
dred. 
the academic department, ‘The course 
of study has been extended s0 as to in- 

{clude all of high school work as given 

in the best hearing schools Five of 

last year’s graduates returned to take 
advantage of this offer, “The salaries 
of the teachers and officers have’ been 
greatly increased. That should stimu- 
late every person to the best effort. 

Two new type-setting machines have 

been installed in the printing office, 


structors have been secured for the 
printing department. 

Dr. J. W. Jones has been superin- 
tendent of the Ohio School for nearly 
thirty years, and to him goes much 
of the credit. Heis progressive and 
tries to keep up with the modern : 
times. We congratulate the Ohio 
deaf.-—The Deaf Carolinian. 


Efficiency Versus Eye-Service 


A well-known employer of labor 
recently remarked that there is a great 
difference between a young man look- 
ing for a situationand a young man 
looking for work... The distinction is 
vital. The man who is looking for 
work never fails to get what he wants. 
The whole world is looking for men 
of that kind. But there are few open- 
ings for the young men. whose chief 
ambition is not to work butto get a 
salary, for which, of course, they 
propose to give the smallest possible 
service in returu. ‘These are the kind 
of men who have to be constantly 
watched to make sure that they do the 
work assigned to them. They give 
what the Bible calls “‘eye-service’’ — 
they work only when their employers’ 
|eyes are uponthem. Blessed is’ the 
man who canbe relied upon’ to’ do 
what he is told. Blessed is the man 
who does not need to be always told 


| 


{the common people, such as most ot 


| 
! project and plan into effect, and make 


A great step has been made in | 


what to do. Blessed is the man who 


following, from the Kansas Star. 


‘This puts joy into life.” “It. certainly 


puts joy into work. + 
The Greatness of Mediocrity < 


‘A great preacher once delivered a 
remarkable sermon on *‘the one-talent 


‘| man,’”2.which contains many Comfort- 


ing thoughts for you, dear reader, and 
forme. Ithas been, “he ‘said, the 
one-or- two-talent men who have done 
nearly all’of the work in\ the’ world. 
Not one manin a thousand | has‘ five 
talents, and very, very few. there are 
that possess ten talents; but the “one- 
and two-talent men are all around ‘us, 


doing their sil i z 
Te LiAg Height inall VAddiional inc] eoesteeicer haopenan A butisl 


fective work. ~ “(he men with five and 
ten talents are needed as leaders, “but 


ls are, are the ones who carry every 


the dreams of the geniuses ‘become. 
practical realities. ‘ y 

Abraham Lincoln once said that 
“God must greatly love the common 


| people because he made so many of 


them.’ There isa place anda work 
for each one to do, no. matter how 
humble and-untalented’ he: may 
In the parable, the man with 

one talent did nothing witl but hi 
it'away. And many one-talent people 
do the same to-day. ‘They think that 
they have so little ability that they can- 
not do anything worth while, so. they 
won't even make an effort. “They 
forget that the whole face of the earth 
has been transformed. by © men like 
themselves.’ It was they who buiitthe 
imperishable pyramids, and reared our 
majestic cathedrals, and dug our 
canals, and constructed our railways, 
and pioneered all lands, and made the 
wilderness to blossom like ‘the rose, 
and dotted all lands: with cities and 
towns, and have educated the youth 
of our land and:thus been the’ chief 
factors in forming the ideals” of -'the 
nation and moulding the character - of 
ius citizenship. In’ this great army 
every one, no matter how humble or 
untalented, has.a place that no ‘one 


willingly does more than his bare duty, | ¢lse can fill, and a work to do that no 


jone else canperform, and that will 
Apropos to the above remarks is the | surely recei 


its due reward, for, as 
Longfellow: says, ““The common 


young man entered my friend's deeds of the common day are ringing 


office and laida stack of orders onthe the bells of the far-away.’” 


She Be eS Ceouat 
dona voxiawe sou jue Ba 


© Local: News 


Ae 
Ethel Hlooey, wha was unable 10! 


“the ‘work and eee great ae 


ith the courtesy shown them. “They, 
Were paccompanied) by Mr: "Truaisch, 


turn at the opening of school, came’ (a stant postmaster at Belleville: 


ast Monday. ” 


On October 12th, rhe girls of the 


ir. and Mrs. ‘Lake poucht their senior. department invited the’ senior 


ter Jessie. to school’ last: week. 
ie comes:from Durham,: Ontario. 


‘MeCutcheon, Civil Service 
mmissioner of Toronto, called. at 
FO, S..D. on Wednesday, October 
ch, % 


len Robertson's father and mother 
Fe down tosee Glen.afew days ago. 


boysto’a party in the girls’ tesidence. 


The girls:had prepared a very. nice 
lunch} all their own, and had arranged) 
a Very pleasant evening's entertain- 
ment. © The guests arrived about eight 
o'clock. Miss Ford, Miss Deannard 
and Mr. O?Gorman were also. guests 
ofthe girls. A pleasant three hours was 
spent in games. and chatting, alter 


which a dainty lunch was served. The: 


. Shepherd, Anival's mother, was 


guests bade **Good-night’’, to. Helen 


e atthe same time. 


rations for the construction of 
wer leading from the School tu 
pville have been commenced by the 
on Constriction Company. 


ir. and Mrs. Snider, ‘of Toronto, 


lle: ride the'Canadian Banks ‘of 
The Seam pumps supplying the. vace 
im. on the entire’ heating plant. have 
prn out and the Department uf Public 
orks has installed an electric pump 
new design. 


Willie < Williamson's ‘grandmother 
ited the School for the first time 
pee Willie has been here. — Willie 
ime to,Canada from Scotland a little 
ler ayear ago. 


Three members of our literary staff, 
isses Bell and Cass, and-Mr. -Strat- 
, have enrolled in classes in the lit- 
ry department at the night school 
ithe Collegiate. 


James Matthews returned to school 
it week. James had to undergo an 
pendix operation about the opening 
school, and will be unable to take 
rt in the games on the campus. 


Murray Brigham, of the high school 
his, is taking advantage of the in- 
ruction offered in the night. classes 
the Belleville Vocational and Tech- 
‘al Collegiate. He has enrolled in, 
course in machine-shop instruction. 


In the local papersit has been an, 
punced that the new Belleville Arena 
ill likely*be opened with artificial ice 
r December 15th. Our boys would 
‘¢ to get into one of the city leagues 
id are already discussing prospects. 


anada, second ‘series, by’ John 
enderson, have been presented to the * 

prary by Hon. G, H. Fergu- 
n, Minister of Education. At the 
me time he presented The Oxford 
ourse in Canadian’ History. This 
purse consists of eleven small books 
nd one book of very excellent maps. 


On Wednesday, October 16th; the 
rand Jury at the Autumn Assizes in 


McNish’ and) Doris Wenzel, who 
acted as hostesses on. behalf of ‘the 
girls. 


Ie.was indeed sad news thatcame to 
Miss Ford on Sunday, October 13th., 
when) she received’ word’ that her 
mother had died in Foreman, Alberta, 
after a short illness. | Miss Ford's 
mother,’ Mi hh Ford, * had’ spent 
the greater, part ‘of, Rach in, Duntroon, 
‘Ontario, and in Collingwood. A) few 
years:ago she moved to her daughter's, 
home in ‘Alberta. Mrs. Ford was one 
of a large family most of whom are 
living. Besides her brothers and sisters, 
she leaves to mourn. her [oss two 
daughters, Mrs. Boyd of Alberta, and 
Miss Catherine Ford of our staff; and 
two xons Hugh of Alberta and Charles 
of Detroit. The funeral was from 
the home of her brother in Duntroon 
to Collingwond cemetery on Friday, 
the 18th. A lovely floral tribute was sent 
by the members of the O. S. D. staff, 
‘as well as several personal floral tri- 
butes. -The sympathy of the ‘staff and 
of the pupils is extended 1o Miss lord 
in her great bereavement. 


A distinguished visitor in the person 
of Dr. Chas. W. Gordon, more pop- 
ularly known as Ralph Connor, came 
to our scheol-on the morning of Oct. 
18th. Dr. Gordon has been in our 
city during the past week and we are 
indeed glad that he was able to find 
time to pay us. a visit. After visiting 
various Class-rooms:and seeing differ- 
ent phases of our work and parts) of 
our building, Dr. Gordon addressed 
the pupils in the assembly hall. He 
expressed his sorrow to the deaf on 
! account of their handicap but also_ his; 
happiness to know that they have ‘over= 
come so much of their difficulty. “We 
don’t hear. the best things,’” said Dr. 
Gordor, ‘‘with the outside car, but 
with the ear of the mind, and speak 
the finest and best thoughts with our 
* eyes.”?: In concluding, Dr. Gordon 


Three volumes of Great Men of | wished the pupils, happy days, God's 


blessing, and, great success in the 
world, After his short address the 
pupils of the “high school class and 
teachers had the pleasure of meeting 
and speaking with Dr. Gordon. He 
was accompanied on his visit by the 
_ Rev.. Hall, pastor of John St. United ; 
“Church, Belleville. 


Inthe senior softball league the 
Bald Eagles ued the Blackcaps for the 


Stratton, Meloche, 

Maitre played most consistently. These 
fers were hard hitters and. sensa- 
I fielders. Here are the nce 


9 ies 10 


31 Grenadiers 3 

9 Blackcaps 7 
2Blackcaps 11 

Grenadiers 16 Bengals 11 


“The Grenadiers and Bald Eaglex, 
‘winners of the first and second sections 
‘of the senior league, met in the first 
game of the play-offs on Monday, 
October 21st. The game wentto the 
Grenadiers by 4 runsto 3. It was a 
pitcher's battle, neither team having 
any earned runs to their credit. 


In the intermediate softball league 
the play-off for the school champion- 
ship was between the Light Brigade, 
winners of the first section, agd the 
Quinte Boys, winners of the second 
section. ‘The Light Brigade took the 
first game by 20'to 10. In the second 
game the Quinte Boys staged a rally 
in the last inning-to win by 13 to 12. 
The third game was won by a small 
margin in the last inning by. the Bri- 
gade. The intermediate champions are 
captained by Rene Lator. The players 
are Stewart Donaghy, Willie Butlie, 
Willie Williamson, Joffre Averall, 
James Morgan, Donald Cox, Willie 
Greenwood; Arnold Fox, “Douglas 
MEMillen and’Billy Rule. ‘ 


With the close of the softball sea~ 
son and the advent of cooler weather, 
practice in association football has be- 
gun. The games in the senior league 
will be under the supervision of Mes- 
srs. Blanchard and Lally, the inter- 
mediate games being arranged by 
Messrs. Morrison and O'Hara. Un- 
der the supervision of Mr. O! Hara, 
the boys of the carpenter shop made 
new goal standards. They have made 
a moveable, permanent standard which 
will filla long-felt need. There are 
three teams in the senior league. 


Hickory Nuts: Beli(Captain), B. 
Richardson, Stratton, | Thompson, 
Schwager, Eames, Cecchini, Abrams, 
Wall, Armes, Maitre, Bostnari, Cust 
nt Lally. 


Servals: Meyette(Captain), Wil- 
son, Morrison, Boyle, McPeake, Ver- 
don, Meloche, J. Harrison, Simpson, 
Cloutier, Collette, G. Hargison, Far- 
rance and Cunningham. 


‘Just Kids: Carriere(Captain), G. 
Richardson, O'Gorman, Micetick, 
Brigham, ‘DeShetler, Sero, ' Foster, 
Wozick, Shiff, LaRocque, McShane, 
Robertson and O° Hara. 


Followipg are the ‘boys on 
intermediate football teams. 

‘The Reds: Rudeychuk(Captain), 
Glasner, Latour, Agopsowicz, 
Donaghy, Morgan, Benn, Sloan, Fox, 
McMillen, Elliott, Averall; Johnson | 
and Mulvaney. 


The Whites: Grimoldby (Captain), 
Egginton, Shepherd, Manty, Farr, 
Welk, Miller, Williamson, “Love, 


the 


{and Scott. 


The Blues: Burlie (Captain), Haist, 
Dixon, E, Maitre, Whalls, Green- 


| wood, Krick, Powell, Gerrow, Smith, 
 Kowalewich, Cox, Bowers and Gra- 
ham. 


Bradshaw, :Kosti, Breeze. Lethbridge ice of a) gentleman highly placed 


in ‘Daily ‘News wanted 
many hours a day men 


Smoot who is 64, found 
'was'all right so longyas he did, 
‘6 hours a day. aymond 
75, says “ten or twelve 
hours a day or even more.’’ Sir Oli 
er Lodge’ who is 74, now finds eight . 
hours enough: M. Loucher, at 53, 
works ten hours; Lord Inchabe, 73, 
ten and a half, and Sir Flinde Petrie 
72,\ten. 

The interesting thing in this Jist i: is 
not merely the hours, ‘but the fact that 
these men take hard work for granted. 
Most of the'men on this list are weal- 
thy, and all of them are disti iguished. 
‘They have achieved the highest am- 
bitions ‘to which-men aspire. And 
they celebrate. this achievement by 
hard work’ and: long hours. 

Tf you think work an evil to be es- 
caped do not aspire to the es 

Ex. 


Thanksgiving 
Another year replete with God's 
goodness has been given us. As house- 
holds aad communities. it is) meet we 
should respond to the call of the Psalm- 
ist and “come into God’s presence with 
thanksgiving : and make a joyful voice 
unto Him with psalms.’ ‘The bless- 
ings of health and peace; the security 
of our homes the plentifulness of our 
tables and’ the continuance of family 
order and affection; the blessings of 
good neighborhood, and all the kindly 
amenities and sympathies of'social life; 


‘the stability of our national life and the 


supremacy of law; our schools, our 
churches, and the banner of the cross 
upheid and the word of the Gospel 
everywhere preached in the land— as 
we-are called to’ contemplete these 
things let the sacrifices of'thanksgiging 
be offered and gladness fill the heart: 
Tt isa pleasant duty. to which the 

thanksgiving season callsus. “Thank- 
fulness is quite the same as joyfulness. 
It implies delight and gladness of heart. 
It is a simple and very intelligible duty 
too. - Even a child can experience the 
sense of gratitude. One of the first + 
things the little one learns to say, is 
“Thank you.”? Any one whois able 
to appreciate the Lord’s gifts is qual- 
ified to join in the sentiments of thanks- 
giving time. > 

And yet can we say there is no heed 
of reminder and call to this most be- 
fitting duty? Is thanksgiving general? 
Is it spontaneous? We feel our wants 
before the great Giver and are bold in 
making known our requests. © But do, 
we give thanks in the same measure 
that we offer up our desires? Earnest 
prayer came from the ten lepers unto 
the Lord Jesus as he was entering a 
certain village. They were humble 
and most respectful, as standing afar 
ed up their voices for His 
cir misery. But after Jesus 
them all, there returned 


had healed 
butone of the ten’ with the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving. Alas! for all time how. 


true is Mrs. Browning's plaint — 
“And lips say ‘God be pitiful 
That ne’ "er said ‘God be praised,’ 
Weare to “give thanks alwa 
all. things’” says the apostle, that is, in 
every situation “and every kind of 
circumstance, be found ‘praising 
Him.’ 


Gommenting upon the message of 
thanks to his people from King George 
which it quotes at length, the New. 
York Sun says: *“The instinctive sen- 


could not be more gracefully worded; 
the gratitude of a monarch could not be 
better phrased; the ambition of a states- 
man sincerely anxious to see the world 
tuled by. reason and good-will could 
not be more convincingly put furth.’” 


sm Disheartens Our: 
Children 
Teis teacher nature to wanta hundred 
percent. Itis human nature not to 
* get it. Now, if teacher nature. and 
human nature are set: ‘against each other 
there will be a sharp struyele ‘but human. 
nature will win.  Itis betterto getclose 
to human nature, travel by it, guide it 
‘when you can, hold it to its own high- 
est standard than to establish a standard 
of your own and try to force acceptance p; 
of it, There isno hundred per, cent. 
Children ‘cannot thrive in an atmos< 
phere of discouragement. They must 
have cheers and applause and good 
words to push them ahead. Lessons 


Legs - gre dreary enough for most children : i 
and unless they are spiced with praise paragons ‘of wisdom, but a little wiser: 


they are drudgery. Children cannot than other people, ot than they would 

grow if they. work in that: spirit In ik 

fact, they won’ work in that spirit. gi fire prot 

It is far easier on one’s nerves to cation, and a boy or gi 00,000,000: 

pick out the good papers and cheer for been liberally ‘educated, ou! kept under observatio! 

them. Even the lad who got thirty alittle finer appreciation of the bea the air for this purpose. | 
ea 


per cent is feeling a lot better to. hear -of this world; ought to be able on a - “ 

somebody being praised for ninety. magnificent June day, to take a while | Great men are they.who: see: that 

‘A vague notion stirs within him sug- off and just look at the beauty of things spiritual is stronger than any material 
- ‘The School Paper force; that thoughts rule the world. 


gesting that he might aspire to that and to allow the beauty of things to 
high place some day. He dreams of ‘sink into the soul and create inthe soul’ We are always glad to get the vari- If I can put’one touch of rosy sunset 
the time when the teacher will hold up something responsive to the world ous exchanges thatare published inthe’| into the life of any'man or woman, | 
his paper and say, ‘Here is the best without. These observational faculties schools for the deaf throughout. the shall fee) that.’ have worked with God. 
paper in the class. Ploddige Snailey oughttobe trained.andthe appreciation this country, Canada and A eogland. If a boy will'spendten minuteseach | 
has one hundred per cent, the only of beauty, not only of the outside world {They contain much interesting read- | 4ay reading the Bible he will arm him- | 
boy in the class who could make it. but of poetry and of art. They will” ing matter having to do with the edu- self against.temptation. fs 
Stand up, Ploddige Snailey and let ws not be great artists, nor will they be ! cation of the deaf. To sit down in a| Chink most of today. “Tomorrow 
look at the lad who could do such a great poets or painters, but they will quiet place and read them is more | Never comes, and yesterday will/never 
wonderful job. Hurrah for Ploddige fave alittle appreciation of beauty and_ shan a pleasure. _ It is spending time | COME again. 
Snailey.”” also an appreciation of truthfulness, *profitably. ‘The best minds of differ- The darkest shadows oflifearethose | 

I do not say he will ever achieve that some ability to see things as they are, ’ ent schools give of their thoughts and whicb'a man himself makes when he 
dizzy height but I do say that the ap- to report things as they happen, not their experiences with the deaf and stands in his own light. 
plause for the winner spurs his dream- to say “"T chink,’” and then to report | we absorb these findings and uncons-| Acknowledge your blessings and 
ing self to action and sends electric something that never did happen. ' cjously put them into practise in our. you'll get more. _ 5 
thrills owe messing of the fornste Then finally, the man or the , own classroom work. : pees pons up bodily energy just 
ones. ry lurra .”” instead of woman who is liberally educated will} There i re} wi as much as work. © bs 7 
“Dear me.’’—Angelo Patri in The have a good deal more charity toward | oe here peas tey sho vette If you would be wealthy think of 
Evening Bulletin. * all. people, because having read some |'many fine teachers Je. not contribute | $3ving as well as getting. 

‘ That which w. ‘we shall teach, 


not voluntarily but involuntarily. 
fais NENT) 


ia literature an fate seen something to the columns of their official organ. If 
i r of the world and having gathered some teachers would now and then wri 
The Teacher's Ideal wisdom, he, will realize. that some | short and interesting aces for ther 
An eniment English educator has people are handicapped in. life, that papers, the work would carry on bet- 
coined the expression. ‘“That divine they have all sorts of inheritances, and ter, for their experiences would be 
and beautiful thing called teaching’? that there are temptations of all kinds ' spread out and noted by others in the. 
and these suggestive words have been lying around about us, and that no one } work to thé great benefit of all. Some 
made the cexelor many bright ‘and in- can penetrate very deeply into the soul | reachers fight shy of writing for pub- vorite, the grand vizier, for permission 
spiring remarke upon this subject. of another; and, therefore, knowing | licati H RY” | to leave at once for Smyma, although 
“All the productions of man that con- these thtage che educated man may be- | their ae se net EAL Git] Zorilliane court fete was then’ in pro- 
tain the elements of beauty emanate lieve that others may have travelled a | count their experiences or the ability | gress. Upon being asked his reason 
{rom lat ae called “ one ars.”? more difficult path from that which he ‘to put them into written form what foreach basis, the vizier replied: 

e teacher's work, which certain- wax asked to follow. That being $0, | th in their dai “Because I just saw the angel of 
ly contains the elements of the divine there will be an element of Bi eee EY meee tie area saione uactende Helooked 
and beautiful, must also be a fine art, his judgments. Wisdom, duty, truth- | gretted, for in many cases it proves to | 3tme so earnestly that I know he has 
and worthy of the best efforts of the fulness and charity — these are results Ee a loss in the advancement of our | come for me. I wish toescape him.” 
bestminds. An eminent writer, en- as I see. it, of aliberal education that | great cause. Modesty is a very fine ‘Go! Go at once!”’ said the sultan, 
larging on the thought embodied in the we ought to aim at, and these are | virtue and ‘tis an admirable trait, but | Who then beckoned to the angel and 
above expression, says every art re- elements that should enter into Sart MITE an es of he deaf cannot be | 274 asked why the latter had looked so : 
‘quires an ideal to shape and inspire the acters.—Sir Robert Falconer, Presi- | advanced rapidly if there is no means earnestly at the vizier. 


The Mohammedans have a fable 
which they repeat to illustrate the cer- 
tainty of fate. 

‘A sultan was once asked by his fa- 


work of the artist. The true teacher dent Toronto University. ‘of knowing the lat “L dering,” replied ‘th 

' ‘ ; . ecihousk randvexs was wondering,” replied the 
is, of should be a true artist, and his oni See re rwaula end tts open | angel of death, ‘why hhe was here, for 
ideal should be embodied in his. con- Da | perience wi oa dingin'a gen | {have orders to killhim in Smyrna.” - 
ception of education. Culture and gua ieral way among the leaders of our Te eRe 


knowledge are the two: requirements If the teacher in schools for the handi ; A It is estimated that the investment 
that must be sought in the proper de- deaf could only realize fully cic | cancers) carer: pd the | highways in Canada now amounts S 
velopment. There may be instruction responsibility in giving to the pupils a’ efforts at helpfulnessis most commend- $800,000,000. The investment in” 
withoutculture, butthere can notbe cul- won working command of language ' Sble and it would hasten proper. under-| Cauipment to mun dn these highways, 
ture without instruction. Culture means ¢ eremneed be no very great worry over standing of the work. We are con- that is, vehicular of all kinds, is at least 
mental and spiritual richness and pow- the lack of time for the acquisition of seantly in search of hidden truths 60 $1,250,000,000 thus placing the total 
er. Instruction means mental develop- facts. However much we may wish ' thar we may be able to proceed with highway investment among 9,000,000 
ment or the building up ot something to Bae a plese comets in the | Gur work in hand, eine that_we | People at something like $2,050,000, 
in the mind. Culture then must be curriculum with the schools for the’ spear ‘i 00. i Road: 
tte fendaarent Fork et hel teeter ee not Hoe momene ene crac ate 000. The Cats eae 
teacher's ideal. The child should lose sig tof the fact that the instruc- ‘guj "i i \f i i 
be ledto delight in objets or beau, in of the deat pupil i necessarily te Oa ae ecern teaver ee 
and a taste should be created for ‘that different from that 0 earing, the of y; ime tt te imatel, h 
seals tng” nts eee ck reer ef el a a cane inet abou 
only isthe intellect tobe trained but Some teachers, especially in the old ible, So let us have more from “hz, $380,000,000 and for canals $470, 
aa e a pits mora ati is be de- classes, seem so anxious to store away ‘classroom and from those who know 1 000,000. | So that the total investment 
elope i forms the true basis of jntothe pupil's head alotof factsinhis- how to tell it.—R. in the California /0f Canadian’ people in transportation 
< aracter and must be placed above all tory, geography, etc, that they spend a News. {comes to more than $5,000, 000,000. 
learning and all intellectual attainments. whole lot of time trying to havea poorly ; The investment in Canadian transpor- 
Furnishing the mind with knowl- prepared class dig outa paltry bit of in- | ation amounts to nearly double the 


ledge is mere instruction. This is an formation from am: Icarus Canad: : 

is mer ion. . This is ar aze of poorly under- | Cer eA national debt 

essential poet of eduertion whichis easi-, stood language, when in first giving Canada might well, be dubbe : oe 

ly comprehended and is comparatively them the language, the information Icarus, for as a pioneer in the develop- Although coffee and rubber produc- 


cay chee rela men But to ae could be got iu one-tenth ‘of thetime. ment of civil aviation she has no peer. tion are the chief industries of Brazil 

jen Bae see conception. of the : ‘he truth is that itis a great deal She has more tight aeoplane clubs and Practically all of it is exported. Brazil 

bane ethical fy sand of the es- harder to teach language thanto make in consequence, better facilities for uses no rubber in the raw state and 
tial spiritual truths, is to build for the pupil memorize who discovered instructing the citizens in the art of practically no coffee. : 


it. : 3 
T<pehaps. L’ll: call around there than he) 


Kfter awhile,” Fred 
“Please hurry and gt 
ou??? his sister said 


carelessly. 
now, won't 
“St “afrai 


bmebody has snatched up the: place z 


fefore this time.”* 
Fred finished bi 
ely way, put 2 
his already careful’ toilet, 
gar and sauntered furth: ‘ 
«Better throw away your cigar. be- 
re you go in. 
ject. to that,”’ said Louise, who. 
food in the front door as he passed 


reakfast in a leis- 
few extra’ touches 
lighted a 


oi is 
‘(He'll have to take me as I am,"” 
red said with a lofty. air;,all gentle~ 
‘en smoke. 1. do, not propose to be 
slave to him or any other man.” 
He <alled in at his.uncle’s office:on 
¢ way and procured ia letter, of ‘re- 
bmmendation. _ ‘Thus equipped, he 
It’ contident of success. « 5 
Just behind there walked: with 
isk step a‘boy2of fifteen, a) year_or 
‘o younger than himself. ‘This was 
David Gregg. -» He too had seen the 
dvertisement, and was on the way that 
lery minute to 650 Washington street, 
¢ was the eldest of a family of child- 
n whose father had died 2t the begin- 
ing of along winter. “David had trie 
rd to find employment, had improv- 
every moment in doing odd jobs 
br anybody,’ had studied the papers 
d ansyvered_ advertisements until he 
‘as well nigh’ discouraged. The 
jaces were’ sure to be filled by persons 
ho had influential friends; he ha 
one, for his father had moved to the 
ty from the country only a short time 
fore his death, and now, more be- 
use he applied for everything he 
ard of than from any hope of success, 
had risen very early shat morning, 
ade the fire, and while his mother 
as preparing breakfast put himself in 
e neatest_ possible order to go to 
itchell & Tyler's. 
When he appeared at the breakfast 
ble looking so bright and neat, his 
Rother thought he was a son. to 


oud of, the handsomest boy in the- 


hole city, yet his face was actually 

lomely as far as beauty of features was 

is clothes were coarse, and 

le had no fancy neckt i 

in, or gold cuff buttons 

nt young gentleman w 
before him. 


What was the reason that among the 
bree numberof boys who filed in and 
jut of Mitchell & Tyler’ s private office 
one of them had yet bec selected to 
lithe vacant clerkship? Mr. Mitchell, 
¢ senior partner of the firm, had ask- 
id some plain, straightforward ques- 
ions of — "Where do you spend 
lou evenings?’ “‘Do you play cards, 
jo to the theatre?’?-etc., for Mr. Mit- 
hell had declared to his partner “TE 
ere is a boy in the world who has good 


Mr. Mitchell: may 


rd-“‘I do.not think, young man, 
fat you are just the one we have in 
mind for this place.’ Then before he 
knew it he was bowed out. 
<The next boy who was admitted did 
not advance with such: an over confi- 
dent air. ‘He held his hat in his hand 
and spoke in a modest, respectful man- 
er, 


jave you any recommendation?” did 


David an- 


“*No, sir, I have none,”’ 
“We have 


swered a little dejectedl 
not been long in the city.”’ 
“Well, you need none, if I can trust 


my eyes,’” Mr. Michell remarked to! hy; it seemed to little Hans that never new suit. 


#8 | find nothing. What should he do! 


it meant: that somewhere the 
made a little road ‘through the 


for sails on the sea, 
‘songs rise to Thee. 


For for us day by day, 
For sisters and brothers, for work and for 


“so helpless and fair, 
our praise and our 


"He stopped and looked! care- ' ~ 


eagerly, and’ very soon he 

tiny stream that rippled and 

jough it meant not the least 

of h to anybody or anything. 
But Hans knew better than that, and 
efirst thing he did was to look about 
fF something to stop it. He could 


Should’ he run into the city and call, a 
watchman. But before he could get 
‘one, the little stream might become a 
great river. He lookedup and down 
the empty street. ‘Well there’s one 
thing I'can do,’’. said Hansto himself, 
and he went up to the great dykes and 
put one of his hands into the hole. It 
just filled Isn’t that lucky?’’ 
thought Hans. ‘‘And now I'll stay 
hefe till somebody comes.”” And he 


id. 

The twilight passed, and the mit 
‘came on; the stars shone out one after 
another; by-and by the moon came up. 
in the east; very slowly the hours went 


“We will,’” said the two little girls 
and sleepy Carl, 

Next morning the sun came creep- 
room, and under the child- 
Dear Cousin Dorothy 


the 


ing into the 
ren’s eyelids. 
ran to the window and sang: 
“Father, we thank thee for 
night, 
And for the pleasant morning light; 
For-rest and food and loving care, 
‘And all that makes the day so fair.”” 
*‘O, it’s Thank You Day, isn’tit?’, 
“said Helen, as she began to wash her 
face. “I wish I knew a thank-yo 
song for the water.”” i - 
Just then mother came into the room. 
“Father, We Thank Thee’ will do 
for anything,’” mother said. So they 
all sang together: 
‘*Kother, we thank thee, 
Father, we thank thee, 
Father in heaven, we thank thee.’” 
Carl came. in wearing his warm, 
nk you, mother,’ 


himself, ‘The bright, frank face and | had there been solonga night. Once Carl said. ‘‘Little boys don’t thank 


the manly air of the boy impressed him 
‘most favorably ; he was still more pleas- ! 


‘ed when he drew him into conversation * him. He grew tired and cold, but he th 


and learned what books he was fond of 
hor ras gol ith his * 


studi 
‘obliged to leave the high school and* 
vearn his living: - mt 

Mr. Mitchell had very sharp eyes; | 


he ‘took note ofthe  well-brushed ' be swept away should he leave his post. a new coat.’” 


garments, the shining boots, the snowy | 


collar and cuffs, ‘the delicately clean it seemed to him sometimes that he said, 


2s é 
das these is character read—and above should drop,_he was so tired: 


finger nails, even by such small thi 


all, the look of sincerity and honesty 
shining from the blue eyes . 
“Well, David,” Mr. Mitchell said, 
as he got up and walked back and 
Torth, ‘‘what if I were to tell you that 
you can have the situation providing 


d_ you will work a part of every Sabbath 


1 
It was a'most cruel test. The boy 
hesitated—just_ a moment =then he 
said while his color rose and his voice 
choked, ‘‘I should’say, sir, that I can- 
not accept it. ! 
~~ *‘Not even when your mother needs 
money so badly??” i 
*‘No, sir, my mother would not use 
money so earned. —She- has. always” 
taught me to obey God and trust him, 
‘come what will.”* ‘ 
“¢Dhat has the true ring, pure gold,”” ; 
said Mr. Mitchell, bringing has hand 
down on David's shoulder. “‘My dear 
boy, [ want you, and I do not want 
you to do any work for me onthe 
Sabbath. I will pay-you ten dollars 
more a month than. the last clerk re- 
eived, because I am glad to find one 
boy out of a.hundred who remem bers 
his mother's teaching, and fears to 
disobey his Lord.’?—Christian Work. f 


A Little Dutch Hero 

A large part of Holland consists of 
land which is much lower than the 
‘ocean. Tokeepit from being covered 
by the water, the industrious” people 
have built great dykes many miles long 
and high venough to Keep out the 
water. When storms arise, however, 
the great waves often undermine the 
dykes an ‘Sometimes they work their 


he saw. a man walking 


alae the dyke, 
but too far off for his 


ice to reach 


did not give up. He thought of the 


W he-was going on with=his! stories hehad heard of the damage done er,”" 
Evenings, although he had been by the Hoods in times past, when the tle boy because he remembered. 
He thought of *‘But who do you suppose wore your 


dykes had given away. 
the little brother and sisters at home and 
of the other happy homes that might 


And sohe bravely stayed by, though 


Every 
once in a whildfhe would call out, and 
early in the morning a watchman heard 
him and hastened to the spot. Andit 
was not long, you may be sure, before 
others came, and the little break was 
stopped, and Hans was carried to his 
home. 

The Dutch are a brave people, and 
have fought many battles in the past 
to save their country from its enemies. 
But among them all there was nevet a 
braver herothan this little boy who, 
through the long hours of that lonely 
night, saved the great city from. the 
sea.—Christian Standard. 


‘Little Children ‘Thanking D4.,, 


Our Heavenly. Father 


It was the night before Thgnksgiv- 
ing Day. ~ Carl was nearly asleep. 
Mother was tucking the bed-clothes 
about Helen and dear Cousin Dorothy. 
““ What day is to-morrow?’ mother 
askec. 

“‘Thanksgiving,”” both little girls an- 


gered. 
“What is Thanksgiving Day for?”’ , 


mother asked. 

“*For eating,’ said Helen 

“For seeing cousins and grand- 
mother,”” said Carl's sleepy voice. 

“F think it's Thank You Day, 
said dear Cousin Dorothy. 

“Yes, Thanksgiving is Thank You 
Day,’” said mother, “and to-morrow, 
whenever you eat, or put on your 
clothes, or see something pretty, or 
have a good time, I want.you to stop 
and think if there is anyone to whom 
you can say “Thank you.’ ’” 


the |heavenly Father for new suits. 

They thank their mothers who made 
an 

“*Of course they thank their moth- 

mother said, and she kissed her 


coat before you did?’’ 

“Why, nobody !"’ Carl said ules, 
“*A lamb wore it ‘first,’ mother 
“and gave up its woolly coat for 
my little boy.”” 

“Where is the lamb? J want to say 
‘Thank you’ to it. Poor lamb! Isn't 
it cold?” 

Mother laughed. **No; the lamb 
has grown-another, coat by this time. 
But you can thank the One who made 
his woolly coat.’’ 

‘‘Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know whg made the 

Gave thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright: 

“T know.’? Carlsaid, “‘It was the 
heavenly Father. 1 guess I'll thank 
him for my suit after all.""_ And he 
did. 

O, it was ‘a lovely Thanksgiving 

1! ‘There wasa splendid dinner — 
and potatoes, and turnips, and 
cranberry sauce, and pies, and pud- 
ding, and oranges, and nuts, and ever 
so many more kinds of food — Around 
the table were grandmother and grand- 
. father and coiisins and auntsand uncles. 
Before they ate one mouthful father 
thanked God for everything they had 
to eat, because it was the heavenly 
Father who made everything grow. 
The rest of the day there were games 
‘and good times and ever so many 
chances to say *“Thank you.” 
\ “At the endof the happy, happy day” 
' dear Cousin Dorothy said: ““Ijustlove 
the heavenly Father. Let's say “Thank 
you’ to hinvonce more.’’ So the child- 
ren put their arms about each other 
-and sang: 
‘For my home and friends I thank 
thee, 
For my father, mother dear, 
For the hills, the trees, the flowers, 
‘And the sky so bright and clear.” 


“<T'can do nothing! not! sin 
So ical aes ae \ he could-see a football’ 
‘Ateve a fainting traveler ~ Our minds\are 
‘Sank down beside the door; 
‘A cup of water F 
‘To quench hi» thirst he bore. 
‘And when, refreshed and strengthened, 
n weler went his way, 


‘ways obey us. 


Upon the poor man’s threshold ‘There are a great number 
‘A golden wheat-sheaf lay, delightful books written advising what , 
‘When came the Lord of harvest, to read, and how to read, and when to , 
He cried, ““Oh!| Master kind, read. These books, such as Com-_ to 


oT ~ One sheaf I have to offer, 


i ind: panionable Books, by” Henry Van | 
Battle Dyke, The Place of Books in the Life 
‘o one athirst, and he : We live, by Wm. L. Stidger, Some 
+ Left at my door, in going, + \"Phings that Matter, by Lord Riddell, Toe even neeaae vpboa 


‘This sheaf I offer thee.” sete 
The Companionship. of. Books, by strength, all the manhood or woman-, = 
‘Then said the Master softly, Frederic R. Marvin, Spiritual Voices _ hood, all the divinity that is in me. dhs old enabh en neat ite 
oer Tae if ae in Modern Literature, by Ttevor H-' This is my task, and coday’s the | snatched off his ‘gloves, thrust’ them: 
‘With thee, as he passed by. Davies, In Conference with the Best gay, —Grison $° Marder: | vigorously into the band of thie Jaborer | 


Thou mayst not join the reapers Minds, by Lorne Pierce, are useful , 
pon the harvest plain, as guides to the vital books. Any one , 
Buthe who helps.a brother 
Binds sheaves of richest grain. 


ees ‘ andl the Rendenese and merriest of | 
4 b jes went right on, without evert 

of ieee pees the way to real Cash for Character | ie feand si Laat 5 ecu 
baa dd a her book to thatlists The value of character in dollars | The old man straightened and st 4 
ce Just CET a8, ot aan and cents is made evident in such | staring alter him in utter bewille 
The Joy Distributors Some: years ogee Jae bane, vrrote “isasters as that of the flood in the|ment. ‘Then, shaking his grey” h 
(Continued from Page 1) editor! f brief atncles which pees Mississippi Valley. A factory with a} over and over as if he were ‘unable 
way, when we consider what Miss| sie the deathleas news value of the {Sor barker were ia demronee Ths | caplet he eens oes 
White has saved us inthe way of time | great books of ‘ancient and modern jen the money to rehabilitateit. They’| gloves and continued bis hard work. 
and court costs, don’t you think we| times. ‘These articles are now gather- aq grown up with the partners Hol ces 4 


—_—_—_—_—_————————— 


might do something handsome by her|ed in a book entitled Much Loved g..ged the businessand they knew they ary ROT 
and her fund?’” Books (the best sellers of the ages). Were of sterling character, but other Be a Gentleman 

“(She shall have the great hell of | This book gives a regular “Cook $1, demands on the banks had tobe met} A day's experience with the motori 
Moscow if she wants it,”” daclared | tour through the whole field of world frs¢ in the crisis. ‘of an average city is sufficient.to: cons 


Mr. Wyley. literature. Some day each Young , - When the waters subsided the part- | vince one of the wide-spread lack 0 
‘And to the hurrying Thanksgiving | People's Society. will have a library ners took stock of their losses, The | courtesy and consideration for others.) 
crowd on the Memphisstreetsthethree | into. which will go every month a fuin was complete: ‘They had apileof,) Keenness. in business competition a 


Smiling men entering the cab might | great book. Then suchabook asthis orders and that was all. ‘They sent. a 


have been life-long friends. can be made available for all. letter to their creditors and customers, 
Pereedieteiaen ‘As one reviews the various: ~books explaining the situation and asking for | diti 
Pippaie esol written about books and reading, 4 time in which to devise some way. Of lint 
ippas song few specific and definite rules might. starting anew. It’s good to recall Emerso: 


This little song vibrates with an|be made regarding reading. One ‘The response to the letter was] ation that “life is not so short but thi 
‘optimism that embraces the whole un- should read what is of interest, having miraculous. These men were known | there is always time for courtesy. 
iverse. A frequent error in quoting it | faced squarely the queston, if for fairness, promptness in meeting | Then there are the fine lines of Thack 
x is the substitution of the word well for | worth while? Of course, we will their obligations and in filling orders. | eray, almost forgotten now perhaps. 

right. Browning is no such shallow | skim the newpapers and dip into pass-| ‘Their loss brought out thatthey had | Who misses. or who wins the 
ig optimist as to believe that all is well) ing magazines, but when we really made a friend of everyone with whom | prize— 
} * with the world, but he does maintain | think of reading as a real joy-bringer.’ they had done business. Their creditors Go, lose or conquer as you can}, 
Nye that things are right with the world, | to life, let us try out this and as’ offered them unlimited time and ex- But if you fail, or if you rise. 
for in spite of its present evils itis slow- | we do ‘let_us remember ‘hat no tended further credits. Some vf their Be each, pray God a gentleman, 
ly working its way toward perfection, | literature is good, worth while or customers offered them advance pay- Minn. Companion. | 
and in the great scheme of ‘things it | noble that ! ments. The partners were enabled to cit e 4 


a 


may make these evils themselves an in- ““Degrades the intellect { rebuild their business almost immedi- My Best iq 
strument to move it toward its ultim-| —Vulgarizes the emotions \Stely because theyhad character, which | Gi the desk of 4 noted man who, 
ate goal. Destroys faith in men, or {after all is'the greatest security for a) 1. "Sled the mountain and now looks 
~ The year's at the spring Lares reas ti loan. eRe SUnRsOD. back from the peak of hisprofession to 
And day's at the morn: After all, as Dean Inge says, “The Somes his humble beginning, there hangs a) 
; Morning's at seven price of spiritual liberty is eternal men- Character motto, which reads: “'Only my best 
The hillside’ s dew-pearled; tal vigilance,”’ and in this, care in our ee is good enough.” Keeping this ever 
The lark’s on the wing; reading is really of supreme import- Unstable as water, thou shalt not | fore him and living up to it to the] 
The snail's on the thorn; ance.—By Rev. D. M. Solandr, M. ; ¢xcel.”” «| timit of his alent and strength, is prob: 
God's in his heaven— A.D. D. i The. pronouncement of the dying | tiy'the reason why he made the grade 

All's right with th \ pacer | Jacob upon his eldest son is an indict- | 2% 7 

Sirpght with, the world: ames ment that forever runs against those when others failed. 

—Robert Browning. “This is my Task” lacking in character. Now, asin the Ic is a splendid standard for thed 
ge “To live today to the full, To try to|day of the shepherd patriarch,. the | Young man or wamsn het begioninty 
i! 5 | the | ao ver to adopt. Iti equally splendid 


- ‘The Ministry of Literature | make my highest moment permanent. | ultimate test and estimate of anindi- 
To givé every one whose burden is | vidual depends upon character or the 
greater than my own, a lift. To make | lack of it. 
every moment count to try to be some- Character does not exemptone 
body’ with all might. from the difficulties of life, but it 
To be generous, tolerant, consider- | enables its possessor to meet them 
f ec Pangicd i 4 ate, kind, forbearing, magnanimous. | more confidently and overcome them 
grea sare y ol printegimaticr, We nee: To keep my mind open to truth, res- | more readily. In natural consequence, 
to watch our reading habits. ponsive to the world’s hestthought, and | character. inspires the confidence of 
Inthe old Greek and Roman days | to be true to the best I know. others. For even those who fail to - be offered a5 | 
men gave fortunes for: single manu-| ‘To look fgrward, not backward; to | apply it have faith in the precept, then, is good encugh to be offere 
scripls. Now if'a person loves books | look up, notlown; to make themos | “This above all: ‘To thine own self | a0 accounting for the takecentrus 
they flock around to fill the heart with | of any opportunities and never whine | be true; and it must follow, as the Cel setae 
deathless companionships of the great | at the lack of them. night the day, thou canst not then be : 
spirits of the world. Reading is—as| ‘To be aman before I am a lawyer, | false to any man.”” Happiness does not consist. in the 
Bishop Quayle puts it in Books and | a doctor, merchant, or whatever my| No other quality will stand the in- indulgence of the senses, but in the) 
Life— the open door into the great | occupation or profession; to accom- | dividual in so good stead; no other! calm of a pure conscience and without 
life of the world Z plish something infinitely higger and of | endowment is so worth confering up-| reproach. In order to be happy, is 
Much as we object to rules, some | greater service to the world than col-| onotie's children. Buthe who would | then necessary to have this thought a 
must be observed here if we are to| lecting dollars. build a life so that character will. be | ways, that virtue even with its sacrifices 
make worthy use of the literature av-| To realize that ‘*Man is master of ‘ever ‘at. command must choose his {is a source of felicity. whilst vices) 
ailable. We spend time and care | thought, the moulder of character, the | materials well. “There may be other c¥gn with its charms, does not lead 10) 
perfecting our skill in games like | maker and shaper of conditions, envi- sources of materials, but none so tried happiness. —St. Ambrose. 


for any man or, woman who is begin: 1] 
ning another day or another task. Only ] 
my best!’ It is so easy to look for 24 
short cut and get through le sooner, | 
but the result is not always “my best 
Only my best is good enough; be 
loyalty to friendship, service to man; 
or attendance upon duty. It isthe best 
for which we are liked. Only our. best, J 


Possibly no field of habit development 
has more possibilities for progress and 
enjoyment than that of reading. Simply 
to be able to read is not enough. To- 
day as never before, because of the 


ition that you: 
right now I’m so 
interrupted the boy, 
smile that didn’t detract 
from the serious determin: i 
general expression, “‘And I’m willing 
to work for.you for six months with- 
out'a cent of pay.’ 

sf s rather. anew one,’” 


the job/in'the morning and the= last to 
Jeave at night.’ From the minute he 
gets here till he leaves he’ as busy ‘as 
aboy at acircus. That boy is certainly 
stuck on his job.’ 

‘A few weeks later the boy spoke to 
the man who had given him the ?job. 

““A little testing department. would 
|: save you money.”” said the boy, ‘‘and 


it wouldn’t cost much either. You}, 


buy a lot of material, first and last, and 
T've found out that some of it isn’t up 
to standard: “They” re working consid- 
erable off on you.”” 

‘How much will it cost?” 
he owner of the plant. 


asked 


Instantly the’ boy arewa from; his | 


pocket a list’of every item needed - in 
the equipment of the testing laboratory. 
“ for. the 


|, He had it all ready, 


for the’ boy 
shot into the, sentence with— 
“I'll work for ‘nothing, and keep 


just as careful bours as your foreman | ? 


or anybody else on your pay: roll. 
You' ve got a good plant, sir, and I can 
see that it's bound to grow a lot in the 
next three years. Electric lighting has 
just started, It’s the best business to get 
into in the- world, and I’m going to 
learn it from the ground up. I wanta 


job with you. No pay for six months.”” , 


‘But I don’t see how I can possibly 
use you,’”. responded the man of the 
plant, although I’m bound to say that 
1 like your grit, and I think you are on 
the right track—and—’” 

“You just give methe job, sir,’ cut 

in the boy,.“‘and I'll find something to 
do that will help you. There’s ‘always 
work around a plant like yours that a 
boy who's had alittle technical training 

‘an find to do—work that needs to be 
done. Here's some references from 
my instructor and two or three business 
men who know me—? 

“Look here.’? suddenly interrupted 
the man at the desk, “you certainly do 
want ajob, And you’ re going to get it. 
I can see that right now. When you 
first spoke I knew you reminded me of 
somebody, but I couldn’t think who. 
Now I know. When I was a boy we 
had a dog that used to go off into the 


woods and hunt coons all by: himself. ' 


If he treed his coon he’ d start to gnaw 
the tree down and keep at it till some- 
body hunted’ him up and chopped the 
tree down: “You've got a sort of family 
tesemblance to that dog. ‘I'll give you 
aletter to the superintendent.’” 
When, « fortnight later, he called 
at the plant, the foreman remarked: 
‘Say, that boy you sent out here's 
the oddest duck you ever saw. He 
takes his job just as hard as if he was 
rawing profits or my salary instead of 


estion. 


: was: i 
saved’ the business a neat sum’ of 
money. 

‘The day that the boy’ s period of gra- 
tuitous service was up he appeared 
again\at the proprietor’s desk and said, 
| My time is up, 2 

““But you stay,’” was the quick an- 

swer, ‘‘and the salary you get is goii 

to cover the unpaid time 
+ you’ ve been serving me.”” 

And it did. That wasn’t so long 
| ago. The electric lighting plant grew 
until it was big enough to be ‘“‘absor- 

’~ It has been absorbed several 
times since; but the boy who stuck for 
a job stuck through every change. 
Each set of absorbing capitalists saw 
that he was the one man who couldn’t 
be spared. They saw that he knew 
the business as well as he knew his old 
shoes. They played him for a favo- 
rite, and to-day he could buy out the 
man who gave him his first job—buy 
him out several times over! He is the 
head of a big electriclighting corpora- 
“tion and gets a salary of twelve or fif- 

teen thousand dollars a year, besides 
' profitsin a half dozen thriving inter- 


” 


ests. 
‘Any boy who has: the stuff in him 
to play.the game to-day as that boy 


played it will win out. You couldn't 
keep him down if you buried him un- 
der the dead-weight of a skyscraper. 
There are plenty of boys whoare w: 
ing to accept a position—and_alw: 
willbe! - But when it comes to boys 
who go out and beat the bushes for a 
job—just a plain job in which they 
have achance to make good without 
regard to pay—they’re so scarce that 
they’ re in danger of being captured for 
exhibition purposes in museums. 
‘Nothing can stand against a boy of 
this kind. - The give-me-a-job boy is 
sure to be distributing jobs to others | 
sooner or later.” And generally it's! 
sooner.—Chicago Tribune. 


visit to Huston, since her niece 
entered college; and: Ruth, ‘now 
shared with her especial 


amond’s coming afforded her. 

“There, I guess that will hold—a 
while, at least,’” and Mrs. Locke’ laid 
the newly mended glove on the pillow 
bedecked couch beside her. © She then 
leaned over and picked up a spool of 
silk, which had fallen from her lap to 
the floor as she sat working. 

“"T wonder, now, if there’s anything 


Mrs. Locke was suddenly interrupt? 
ed by a gentle rap on the door outside. 
“Come.”” eee 
“Fthought (d find: you alone,’’ 
i ildred Taylor, one of Ruth’s 
imate friends, as she softly 
the door “after her. 


Weread it. -Imprison— 


ifed ‘Opportunities’ —for Thelma Ran- 


all. Poor girl; she’s lately been com- 
pelled to'give up herteaching on ac- 
count of sciatic rheumatism.’” 

“T thought I saw Ruth leave the 
hall.’” 

““Then you didn’t wish to see her?” 

“‘No-o,’ hesitdting. “‘But—I wish- 
ed to see you—about—Ruth. I made 
up my mind as soon 2s you came,’’ 
added Mildred, confidently, ‘‘that I'd 
speak to you tefore you left, concern- 
ing a matter I’ve been thinking about 
a good deal lately.”’ 

Mrs. Locke looked up inquiringly. 

“Te’s about Ruth’s not ‘measuring 
up’—that’s what Professor Radcliffe 
would call it—to her possibilities, Mrs. 
Locke. “Several of us _girls—Gladys 
Thornburg and Harriet Martin includ- 
ed—thought that possibly a’ suggestion 
from you might influence Ruth to see 
how. much higher a destiny she could 
fill, if she would only realize it, than 
the one she now holds, and with which 
she seems perfectly satisfied.”’ 

Mrs. Locke nodded encouragiggly. 

“Perhaps I can illustrate what I 
mean by.concrete examples,”” explain- 
ed Mildred, afterapause. “‘For one 


thing, there is _no reason why Ruth = 


shouldn’t lead her class in scholarship 
here at Huston, during both her junior 


and senior year. Te would have been an | ¢, 


easy’ matter for ie this year, had she 
so desired, But Ruth shows no ambi- 
tion to achieve such an honor, either 
for herself, or the Alpha Upsilon Rho 
soronty. 

“* And it’s so—in so many others 


things. We wanted Ruth to try for a 
position in the Haydn stringed orches- 
tra, and the evening of the try-outs— 


editorial —and urged it. She failed to 
do oad the place went to Dorothy 
well. 

“Just one other instance,’’ contin- 
ued Mildred, ‘anxious. lest Ruth 
should return before she had’ finished 
‘her errand. “Had! Ruth’ taken the 
interest—she ‘should have—in. the 
sophomore intercollegiaté prize speak- 
ing contest, the’ prize’ wouldn’t ‘have 
gone to a Lawrence Institute girl. She 
hasn't half the voice and personality 
that Ruth has. 

“Don’t youthink, now—”. ~ 

Possibly,” interrupted Mrs. Locke, 

ing what Mildred was about to 
Say. “Perhaps, dear, one’s ‘higher 
destiny’ is only relative—after all. 

“You have referred to last Tuesday 
evening, the date that the try-out for 
the Haydn. stringed’ orchestra’ took « 
place: Ruth was greatly disappointed 
in not being present—as she had plan- 
ned. Just before the supper hour—I 
was with her at the time—Ruth took a 
Peep into Selma Johnson's room. ‘The 

freshman hud 
just 2 


of is 
adn’thada mouth ~~ 


ful of anything to eat since dinner. 

“The mathematics quiz was the fol- 
lowing forenoon, and one more fail- 
ure meant the girl’s going home. It was — 
after eleven o'clock that night before 
Ruth lefther; but Selma passed the tri 
gonometry examination the next day 

** I didn’t know — that,’” was Mild- 
red's slow response. 

“The reason why Ruth didn’t con- 
tribute the editoriail for consideration 
by the Index board,”’ explained Mrs. 
Locke, “‘was because of her substituting 
the afternoon she expected to devote 
to. it, for Laura Packard. — Possibly 
she’s a stranger to you. ~Laura had 
the sixth grade room in the Franklin’ 
school hereintown. Ruth's teaching 
for her that Friday afternoon gave 
Laura an opportunity to goto Hollis 
City, in order to have an interview with 
the school board there on Saturday. 

‘*As as result she obtained a better 
position, with'a consideable advance 
in salary which will be of great aid in 
helping her younger brother through 
his technical course.’’ 

“Ruth never said anything about 
chat—to : 

“No; it isn’t Ruth’s way,’” replied 
Mrs. Locke, in her kindly tone. 


Cc 


‘ 


Locke, “‘instead of giving her time to 
the prizespeaking preparation, Ruth 
was privately coaching little Mrs. 
Peterson, to enable her to pass a 

service examination. 

m afi Ruth wouldn't want 
me to speak of these things,’’ and 
Mrs Locke arose andturned on the 


it was only last Tuesday, since you | light. 

came even—Ruth wasn’t tobe found. | _=‘‘I—I am glad you have,’’ said 

‘As a consequence, Lorna Wingate, a, Mildred, thoughtfully. “‘Itbas chang- 

Kappa, got the place. It's an honor ed my views about one’s higher des- 

we should have had.”” tiny—completely ’’—Christian Advo- 
“T see,”’ mused Mrs. Locke, quietly. cate. : 


. 


1, 

‘Thi 

ago E 
than a “desert 
ed 


Once long, long 
that was more 
there lived a beautiful mai 
Elaine. Her mother was de 
‘only. companions were her 
thers, Sir Lavaine and Sir T 
her aged father. ‘They had.onci 
rich, but wars had caused 
their money and now they, 


Bldod-red, and on the naked mountain top 

‘and in the sleeping mere below 

|, an the strength of this Irode, 

Shattering all evil customs everywhere, 

‘And passed through Pagan realms, ‘and made 
them mine 

‘And clashed with Pagan hoards, and bore 
them down 


hall, and in the strength 
‘And broke throug all, and inthe strength | TAS Tote and 3 
Came victor. Although separated from their usual 


The Idylls of the King-""__| Surroundings, the graces of the court 
were still somewhat. observed. The 
courtesy of the two young mep, the 
quiet dignity of the fatbes and the un- 
ri assumed gentleness and mi of th 
Arthur had ordered the knights to take a esrnsister, all blended ee Hect 
chet plates he cee ace | Kousehold harmony. 

ut Sir Kay, the ruler of the feast, | 5 f 
spoke out: “If you now sit down, yoy 42 One buch ey a as the sun halla, 
will break the royal custom. You have sinking belun 6 Acad aa fall's ills, 
never sat down at a high feast until you cre ar ight cladin raed tan 
have seen some strange adventure.’” on a large black charger, and 2 ed for 
Cee eee Sic Kay,ry said the seen one night. a, 
king ‘‘My mind was taken up with With welcome was he received, for 
Kine ins Let us hold. the! feast, the lord of ae castle, though ;poor, 
for a'time.’” had a rich heart, and was, 5 tO- 

Then a man ran in crying aloud: ward every one. One coufd see the 
“1 bring you news, Sir King. In’ the greatness in this man — even his bear- 
ere er er there isa scone flost~ ne ss Well as bie tance and speech 
aie cia we there i set aleword.y” > HONEA ise the simple meal had 

"We shall go out and see it,” mH been eaten, the evening was spent with 
the king. Sothey all went down to this stranger’ telling of all the recent 
the river, and there they found the "a he had been in and how the king 
stone of which the man spoken. had so bravely fought. His stories stir- 
In the stone was a sword, and on it 
were these words: — ! 

“No man shall take me but the man 
who shall wear me, and he shall be the; 


best knight in the world.”” 

When the king read this, he turned 
to Sir Lancelot and said, “This sword, 
sir, ought to be yours, for you are the 
best knight in all the world. ’ But Sir 
Lancelot answered sadly: ‘“The swo! 
is not for me. I dare not touch i 

‘Then Sir Percival and another 


knight tried to pall the sword from its 
place, but it wouldynot move. Asno 


‘The Story o! 
The Knights of the Round Table 
were met together at Camelot, and 


chi 


to 


th 
to 


_ who wished to become knights also. 
Nor was the young woman less touch- 
ed, for his mellow voice, grace of bear- 
, his sympathy and gent! 
his greatness, and seeming perfectness 
‘of manhood, won her heart and she ; 
“Loved him with that love that was i A 
her doom.”’ 
| On the morrow all were up with the 
lark, for there was to be a great tour- 


wasa large fair diamond. . The strange 
knight (since he wished to go un- 


ays - 
themselves last. Do you wonder that: 
the people loved them, and ran 
doors to see them pass? 

The lide children were their friends, 
for they were always friends to the 


each 


Round Table c 
the bugle horns of the kni 


coming! The Knights are coming!’ 


side =) ge oe 
. FI knights in 
red the hearts of thetwo young:'sons pees ty 
ful sight in the 
| little hearts wot 
2 the knights would. smi 
leness withal stop to speak a few word 


|‘*Here comes Sir 
“Here comes Sir Lance 


“ | Percival.”” 
d 
nament given at Camelot and the prize youngest and b 


powerful and daring, 


Bs 
“There - ani 
nuns and women of the world, 
ars and: plowmen, merchant 
cooks” and doctors, ina word, 
of every.class and description. 
Each of these’ is described with 
wonderful care in words that cling’ to 
the memory. ‘The knight had never 
in his life even said anything unkind 
to any one, but was a) very: perfect, 
gentle knight’? The monk,” more 
a hunter and rider than a priest, had 
many @ good horse in his stable,» and 
“‘Joved a fat swan best of any, roast’ 
andthe nun, dainty and well bred, 
was also so tender-hearted: that ‘she 
would weep if she saw a mouse'caught 
in’a trap,”” or if any one suru ier 
little dogs. which she was in the habi 
‘of feeding with roast’ meat’and_ milk 
and wheaten bread, There’ was the 
/ clerk, ‘or ‘student; who. would: rather 
have: “twenty books clad in® black or 
red’? than all the luxuries in the world; 
and the noble parson, who set his itd 
flock the example of practicing before 
ile ar them or: He preached, and whose business was 
s with them. | to draw folk'to heaven by fairness.”’ 
| Then there was the funny, red-haired 
miller, always ready to crack a joke, 
and the country gentleman, so hospit- 
able that it was said of him, “‘Ies 
ed in hig house of meat’ and mi 
and all the others, each one in his ‘or 
her turn, described with greatest care, 
and with touches of sly humor every 


it away. 
first:and of 


to the 


ildren. {t was not strange that in 
 s heart there grew the desire 
bea knight'like the knight of the 
When the blasts from 
ights fell on 
would call 


jights are 


c ears of the childrer, they 
each other, “The 


“Then they would run to the road- 
as they, 
their. beautiful 
‘was to them the’ most i 

world. And how the 
uld beat with joy when 


Jt was not long before the children 
new all the knights of King Anhur's 
‘ourt. ‘Chey would often’ cry out, 
Galahad,” or 
lot,’” or’ ‘Sir 
Sir id. was the 
est-loved knight in all 
celot was the most 


deaavealled now and then. 
and wate Per- | Sothat litte band of pilgrims, who 


he court. Sir Lan 


known) borrowed a shield from Sir To 
. The Flower of Bravery. 

prone and wea oe Beanies teste i cival pelenaas 3 rhe Pitre One,”” j had catered together from every part 
win whet ghee sa Suitemedia “eb o he Sh 
the trackless heath he told his compan- " After the knights had passed, the ares whe; they nclieved y cael 

the trackless Mean the greatest and children would grow more genie Sy help ther in ‘sickness and trouble 

i ae aeiu¢ of all the knights of King loving and brave. | They would think) For all that Chi ; 
Arthur's court. ‘of others more than of themselves. may stil be ae eet eter her 
? rg . rT . 3 took a 
Then Sir Lavaine knew that be There would come Oe te long time to write thirty-one stories as 
* ‘ excellent as the ‘Canterbury Tales.’’ 


it_ was who had won all of the eight beautiful light. Thi : 
Yiamonds that had been given as prizes others that the children were growing | [57H cet died before his little com- 


for thepast eight years at Camelot. to be true knights. i 
4 pany ever’ reached the shgine. — It 
Anton abet to go unknown mould as been delightful Xe ad of 
In the battle he won, but was over- SE ee Tad 
thrown, and a spear broken off in his the Tabard Inn when it came time to 
decide who was to win the supper for © 

having told the best tale. But’ there 
are enough of the stories finished to 
make the ‘Canterbury Tales’’ one of 4 
the greatest and best-known books in 
the world, —Lives and Stories Worth 
Remembering. f 


Ether knight would dare to try, the 
king ordered all back to the feast, for, 
said he, “‘We have seen a strange 
adventure this day.’’ 

So each knight took his place, and 
the feast began. The hall was full of 
noise and laughter. But there was 
‘one seat—the Seat Perilous—which 
was empty. Across the chair was 
hung a silken veil. 

Suddenly a wonderful thing happen- 
ed. All the doors and windows of 
the'great hall shut themsrlves, and it 
was dark as night. Out of the dark- 
ness there camea fair soft light, which 
filled the place with its beams. The 
light'seemed to come from behind the 
dilken veil of the Seat Perilous. 

All the knights were sore afraid, but 
Arthur rose in his place and calmed 
them’ with the words, “Lords and 
knights, be not afraid, but glad, for 
this day we shall see him who shall sit 
in the Seat, Perilous.’’ 

While the king was speaking, an 
old man in a white robe came into the 
room. He led ina young man who 
was clad in red from top to toe, He 
had neither shield nor armor, but by 
his side he carried an empty scabbard. 

‘All the knights arose, and the king 
cried, ‘‘Welcome! thrice welcome to 
our royal feast!”* 


A Famous Band of Pilgrims 

About two hundred years after 
Thomas A. Becket’s death, therelived 
rin London, the first great English poet, 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Not only did he 
hear much about the Pilgrimages to 
Canteroury, but he himself, at one 
c. time, probably made a journey to the 
had for him shrine. 
ot Aral 
* and rather a 


|» 


| 


Il events he wrote a poem, or 


Series of tales, in which he] = 
The Talmud says: ‘‘Who is the 


strong man? He that subdues his 
own passions. Whois rich? He 
thacis contented with his own lot.’’ 
This is a familiar saying, but it con- 
tains so. vital and basic a truth it can- 
not be too often repeated?’ The law } 
of the harvest is that we reap more 
than we sow. Sow a thought and reap 


in, 
Id journey to Canterbury. 
lovely springtime of the year, whenall 
nature was waking to new life, that 
these pilgrims came together atthe inn, 
and, alter putting up their horses for 
the night, gathered around the cheer- 


and beautiful as a wax flower. 
before she died she made a song and 


e, tho’ given in vain, 


Then the old man put un the young in vain; nt ns 3 

e knight a crimson robe, and led him to’ And sweet is death who puts an endto_ ful fire in the inn kitchen. an act. Sow an act and reap a habit; 
the woriderful Seat Perilous. He lifted pain Chaucer himself, as well asthe host | Sow a habit and reap a character. 

of the Tabard Inn, decided tb join the | Sow a character-and reap a destiny. 


s_1 know not which is sweeter,no, not, I. 


the silken veil, and saw these word 


. Not long after this Emily. 
ted Palamon and they were ma ; 
ed, and lived for many years in peace | Witch and her'son amonster. W 
© and love.  V Ella tread that letter, he felt sorry 
R Bob Robertson. | and wrote Constance a nice letter, 
| telling herthatshe must wait ‘till Ella 
Constance 


Leone home but: Ella’s mother’ again 
“The Emperor of Rome had a fair stole the letter and’ wrote a wicked 


‘daughter, named Constance, who was'| ™c#s28% telling Constance to eo eck 
ery’ beautiful. A company of rich |‘? the place whence she came ‘and 
rls “them what was the’ matter, and’ ierchants of Syria who traded in cloth, | typ, (aun fecurnotg those shores. 

A lem. told him that the king of Phebes would. silk and spices, travelled from far away hen Constance read that mean let- 

When this had be not let them bury'their husbands who addarrived at Rome, where they stayed | ©" She Was very much grieved but felr: 
lined up for the parade.” ‘The parade “had been killedin the scige of Thebes. for'a little while. ‘They had heard | * ¥#S her. duyy to leave her island and 
was through the dark ‘halls and back “When ‘Theseus heard this, he vow-| about the princess so. they wanted to | s¢ Went on a boat which was seized 
to the assembly-hall again. - ed he would notenter Athens intilhe | seevher: Prior to their departure for | 0Y the Roman ficet and she was carried 
The time was getting late, so we had'conguered Thebes.’ After much home, they were-allowed to see the fomome ‘The‘officer, who was in 
hadjto eat lunch: We enjoyeditvery fighting he captured Thebes, and gave Drincess and they greatly admired her, | CUafee of the fleet and had rescued 
much. A’ Hallowe'en lunch of coffee, ‘the women their husbands’ bodies back . When they arrived home, they told Constance and her child, took them to 
cakes, pumpkin piesand candies was for decent burial: their Sultan about h his home and treated them kindly. 
served by the teachers, “The candy “After this battie two youths named; When he heard this, he was pleasgd | Sit" ¢ Know Who Constance was. 
was home-made and ‘tasted delicious. Palamon and Arcite, nephews of the , with her and determingd to have her Many years elapsed and the baby 
grew to be alittle boy. One day the 


officer took'him to the emperor and at 
that time Ella had just reached Rome. 
Ella saw the little boy whose face look- 
ed familiar to him so: he. asked, the 
officer who he was. He answered 
him that he had no father and told him 
how he had rescued Constance andthe 
little boy. At orice Ella thought that 
perhaps he was his son and he sent for 
Constance... When Constance came, 
Ella immediately recognizad her and 
hugged her. Then they returned to 
Northumbiia and lived together again 
happily. Carrie Buchan. 
) 


After we had eaten lunch, we went king of ‘Thebes, were found sorely ! for his wife so he called his wise men 
to bed as we were getting tired, and it wounded. Theseus captured them | together and ‘told them that the Em- 
didn’t take us long to reach’ ‘slumber- and shut them up ina tower, where | peror was not allowed to give the prin- 
land. they were supposed to remain for the | cess to him unless he would become a 

We are very grateful'to all the rest of their live: Christian which he had decided to do. 
teachers | who made plans for the - Ope May day Palamon happened | The Pope was very anxious that Cons- 
Hallowe’ en party and gavelus such a 14 ook through his cell window, | tance should marry the Sultan because 
fine night's enjoyment-—Carl Eames. when he saw Emily. He cried outin {he hoped that she would win ‘the pa- 

surprise for she was the most beautiful , gans of Syria to the worship of the true 
My Job . Lwoman he had ever seen. . sce ante 
The day" alter, Leame home on When Atcie heard the cry, herush-} Constance was gricved-when she 


une. 18th, fi “id job in'a. ¢4 (0 the.window and asked’ what was | heard that her parents consented to let 
sing ahapy eealatiaes peel the matter.\° When he’saw Emily. he | the Sultan marry her but it washer duty 
of them. refused‘and others said they Wa#.astonished at her beauty. “They to obey her parents. | She went by ship 
were full. My mother told me that fell'in love with Emily. to, Syrial withitmany: bishops.) Knighes 
ime later an old friend of The- | 274 ladies. “When the Sultan's mother 

heard that her son was gving to be- 
come a Christian, she was very angry 
and she made a wicked plot to prevent 
him from marrying the Christian maid. 
) When Constance reached the king- 
dom of the Sultan, it was the mother 
who met her and led her and her 
company to her house. Then the 


she knew aman’ who had) lived in So 
Russia, was a boss printer named Mr. seus's visited him, and when he saw 
Polish. Itold herthat I had asked him Arcite, whom he knew, he asked 
togive me a job but he refused. ‘Theseus to set the young prince free. 
On Friday moming my mother This Theseus did on condition that 
and I went to the printing-shop again. he, Arcite would go back to his own 
Mr. Polish asked my mother if I.was country and stay there: » Arcite would 
her son and he was very much surpris-. have been glad/at this news had it not 
ed, They talked with each other been he was in love with Emily. 
for nearly an hour. But Mr. Polish After a'year or so he came back to| armed men slew them all except 


an 5 radars sti Constance-and Constance was seized 
aid that they were full but he would Athens disguised and got a Bosiion ae and put into a boat with food to eat,*| 


but no oars and she drifted for a long 
time. Constance prayed every night 
and at last her boat arrived at the shores 
of Northumbria. Constance was found 


Boys’ Sports 


‘This autumn the boys chote four » 
teams for softball games, Mr. Lally. 
was the teacher-in-charge of the senior 
schedule. He appointed the four team 
captains. The captains were, Albert 
Schwager in the Grenadiers, J. Boyle 
in the Black Caps, C Eames’ in the 
Bald Eagles and C. McPeake in the 
Bengals. In first section. the Grena- 
diers won from the Befgals in a play- 
off for the section titles. When the 
second section was played, the four 
teams tried to play hard. The Bald 
Eagles and Black Caps were tied for 
the title of the 2nd section. The 
Bald Eagles defeated the Black Caps 
by'the score of 5to4in a sudden- 
death. 

The play-off was between the 
Grenadiers and Bald Eagles, The 
girls came over to see the first game 
which the Grenadiers won. It was a 
pitcher’s battle with no ‘earnéd runs 
being scored. Cold and wet weather 
delayed. the next two games. But 
finally the-second game was played, 
the Eagles winning. Then the weather 
turned colder and the football league 
was commenced. The third, and 
deciding game was played: last. Mon-., 
day which was the first warm day in a 
long time. This game was won by 
the Eagles who are champions. They. - 
are to havea banquet on November 
12th. “I pitched for the Bald Eagles. 


+ try to find a job for me as soon as he Servant to the fair, Emily. 
could. his work so well that Theseus, hear- 
On June 25th, -Mr.-Polish phoned ing of him, made him'a squire, and 

my Rolle that he had got a job for trusted him more and more as time 
me. It was on Harbord St. She thought went of : 
thar it was on Adelaide St. Wesearch- ~~ During all this time: poor Palamon by the fen ofa caitle ive HS oe 
ed for it and we became very tired’as. had been in the tower seven long years Be Leh SCRE sae lat ate te 


it was a hot day. tai At this time there was a young 
was a hot day. So my mother phoned’ when he managed to drug the. jailer’s knight, living in the castle, who. fell 


deeply. in love with Constance and 
wanted her to marry him but Constance 
knew that he was very cruel and wicked 
and she told him she could never love 
hint in return. 

When theknight heard that, he was 
very angry and determined to have 
revenge so he waited until the keeper 
of the castle had gone to visit the king. 
Then he killed the keeper’s wife who 
lay sleeping with Constance. Then 
he fled, leaving the blood-stained knife 
by theside of Constance. He wanted 
to make the people think that Cons- 


Mr. Polish again. She and I went wine, and'so escape,  Palamop hidin 
there. A man named Mr. Grant, the woods just outside Athens. 

needed a boy to work in his printing © Next day was May Day and who 
shop. At first he did not want me: should come riding along but. Arcite. 
because I am deaf and hethoughtthat Ashe rode along Arcite began i 
I could not set. the type or do press declaring to-himself his love for Emily. 
work. My mother told him that I When Palamon heard him he sprang 
could do press work, set type or any- up out of concealment and said ‘‘you 
. shall not: have Emily, for I also love 
ter dinner I went to. work. Mr, .her.’” ‘The two cousins quarrelled 
it asked me if I knew some streets bitterly, and atlast agreed to fight a 


in Toronto. “I said'that I knew many duel the next day. 
streets. - HeaskedmeifI knew whcre Next day Arcite brought armour 
McGill St. tn Lsaid yes, I knew 
‘shere it was. He gaye me two heav: i 
barcels: of paper tn deliver: to: Supec tance herself had killed her. 
Health Office.’ Ididnotknow.where young men were bleeding) profusely. | “The next day. the -keeper. returned 
McGill St. was but I'was luckytohave While fighting who should come'| with the king whose’name was Ella. 
brought’ the map of Toronto in my. along but Theseus, his wife and’ her | At once the false knight told him that zl 
pocket. sister Emily) When ‘Theseus learned | Constance had murdered his wife but }'We have not played horseshoes’ this 
After a few days Mr. Polish asked who they were and why they were | they didn’t believe him for they knew | fall nor any. tennis. The boys are 
So | now playing football. Mr. Blanchard 
has charge of the senior league and 
Messrs’ O' Hara’ and Morrison of the 
intermediates. I think we shall have 
a fine season of football. —Bob John 
‘Thompson. is 


and) arms for Palamon, and they 
fought.” Palamon fought savagely. 
while Arcite\was wary. Soon both 


me if I would like to work for him fighting he ordered them to be killed, | that Constance was very sweet. § 
for a few.days but [ refused: I. work- but-Emily and Hippolyta pleaded’ for , the king sent for her to come him 
ed for Mr, Grant for three months. _ them, so he relented. and asked her many questions and he 

On Sept. 7th, Ttold Mr. Grant ~ He agreed'to give Emily to one of | felt sorry for her and was sure she had 
them on condition that within a. year not done this wicked deed. Thenhe 


that I must stop working and go back i h 
they were each to come back with a sent forthe knight and bade him to 


to school’on Sept. 11th. He was 
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ests of the Ontario, for a athens 

‘mechanical work. ‘the it 7 — 
aperen nal work fon of Gur inetrae from the teacher.can 
tor in Printing. 


ee e dollar a your 

“Picci mie ome dla 7 
Address all communications and subscriptions a us 
° © | own resources. ” must t 

An ae onda: grow or keep abreast of the times, | drawn aie day by day, and by thinking Women’s Associ 

while working is mounting up-witb | for himgelf the faculties of hisaind will | wan be's succes 

wings like an eagle to’ higher and | yn fold and strength , will be'a success. py 
higher planes, where every day brings ade et a Mr. and Mrs. Francis E. Doyle sold 
new delights.” ie 5 iss ~ | their house on'30 Wolverleigh Boule- 
oF ee eacht is expretied injanother | < Wo mimes mnouane thatsthe) Bio | earliest Sentemze and) are’ staying 

The lowa Hawkeye recently. cele- | form, and with equal felicity by the School lid slparscalaly energie oe with Mf. and ‘Mrs. Frank: Harris: til 
brated its fiftieth anniversary by issuing | poet. Speaking of the: dignity and | Wide-awa’ Sia of tea I Br mut We: spring, when the; will'move ‘to their 

a special and very fine Anniversary | nobility of labor, he says; = Re Surprise: and erieve sok find ve new house up in North’ Toronto. - 
Editon. We extend our congratula-] A servant, with this clause, ~ snen a ae ap are) oe ire | Mr. Pratt, aformer teacher of Belle- 
tions'and good wishes. Brother And-| Makes drudgery divine; " Obs Chr 5 ubligh ake j ville School forthe Deaf, has a night 
is one dandy editor (excuse the | Who sweepsa floor as for Thy cause tg i bh i hich 41 ily, ahi iz 3 f class of eight deaf boys. twice every 
linguistic lapse) and produces one of | Makes that and the oe 5 | are aa speaks of the staff week. The boys are anxious to \ad~ 
as being *‘a whole corpse of teachers.” . yance so as to try the Civil service 


the very best of the school papers. 
‘He ig facile weiter, a clear thinker, Tog bad. i Cxamination for the Pos Office work. 


a courteous but fearless controversialist, The Michigan School is seventy- Mrs. Frank Harris. entertained a 
and a convincing advozate of all that id fiveyears young. It_was founded in hday party in honorof her husband’s 
pertains to the welfare of the deaf, i 1854. It was, is, and always will be, birthday on Oct.'29th. - Several new 
though he has a tendency to somewhat we are sure, afine, progressive school. Hallowe'en games were layed and in 
over-stress the industrial side of their) pledge. Some of us accept work as a each game;.a prize was given. © The 
education. painful necessity and think we have deafness worse than blindness? A evening was very pleasantly spent as 
done all that can be expected of usif we j circular issued by the English National everyone who was present, claimed. 
keep from making a fuss about it. | Institute for the Deaf says that itis, Very dainty refreshments were al- 
But that attitude is far removed from | bat we don’t believe it. ‘This circular so served and the guests seemed to go 
glorifying of work because it is glo- | gives fifty kinds of pleasant sounds that home well satisfied. ‘4 

tious. Donotbedrudges. Drudgery | the deaf miss, and ofcourse by notbe- The Kicuwa Club meets every 
is not the result of doing certain work, | ing able'to hear these, ‘they lose a great Monday evening for another term 
but of doing work in a certain spirit. deal of pleasure, though few people The ladies will ee ail making’al 4 

Itdoes not matter how hard you | would consider some of those named men 

work if you go to your daily task witb | as pleasant sounds, as, for instafice; 
the spirit of reverence and joy. ‘the grinding of the brakes as one 
descends a hill,’” **the sound of a win- 
dow being closed’’ etc. It would be 
easy to make a list of fifty disagreeable, 
nerve-wracking noises that the deaf 
are fortunate enough to miss, some of 
which often make hearing people wish 
that they were deaf, at least temporari 
ly. For this reason Edison said he was 
glad that he was partially deaf. In any 
case we cannot see what object the 
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It is very important that everyone 
should have.a sufficient command of 
language to enable him to express his 
ideas clearly and forcibly. Good, plain 
Anglo-Saxon terms are the best for 
almost all occasions. © Some people, 

however, glory in the use of expletives 
“and superlatives. The following ex- 
ample of such literary pyrotechnics is 
credited to a Cleveland lawyer, who 
was defending a handsome young lady 
charged withlarceny, and who had 


Quite a lot is being said recently 
: : about deaf auto drivers, and_ one 
evidently purloined the lawyer's heart | Tearned Ontario judge says all deat per- 
also. He closed his appeal to the jury | song should be refused drivers’ licenses, 
thus: “Gentlemen, you may hang the | just bescause an accident occurred in 
ocean on a grape-vine to dry, lasso an | which a deaf man was involved, though 
gralanche, pina napkin to the mouth |") “evidence was produced to show 
of a volcano, skim tus loads fons ae that his deafeness had anything to do 
sky with a teaspoon, throw salt on the | with jr. We venture to say that the ante +n ci Sabie Hi ‘Toronto 12 years ago. His father,” 
tail of the great American eagle, paste | proportion of deaf drivers responsible Hiss be in ee and sister and brother died recently of the 
for rent’ on the moon and srs, but |PoPo ton eg en a: auso. accidentsiis | Yinniomsteger of deafness, and making same dwease. He wasa uiet fellow 
ne Fetters moment dea yourselves | jecg than that of hearing persons. If the deaf feel as badly as possible. Ie 174 well liked. 
Indy if Hea tes si erladespainst all hearing persons were refused licen- | would be quite as easy to make an Mrs. William Hazlitt had an attack 
her.” Of course she was acquitted. ses, the roads would be quite safe. | equally long list of the beautiful sights of lobar pneumonia last ‘July, from 

In one State it is proposed to elim- | that the blind miss, from the resplen- which she never seemed to recover 
5 rr ~ + is p! seaaeg) 

inate Persons who are virtually blind, dent glory of the sunset sky to the en- fully so she was sentto Sanitorium 
a 3 persons <otally deaf; persons with only | chanting smile of alitle child. If we Cottage at Graventurst to recuperate. 
the state of Ohio has reorganized the | one arm; others without either foot; | had to choose, we would most surely We are anxious to have her among us 
program of the State School so as. to and many others physically and men | rather be deaf than blind before long. Mrs. Gerald Huband of 
provide more adequately for the educa- tally unfit to drive,” as endangering ; Ottawa, the sister of Mr. W. Hazlitt, 
tion of the deaf. The four points of life on the highway. We know several! Once in awhile the teacher has took their one year old baby home with 
general interest are: drivers who have but one.arm or one | his (orher) inning. For instance, her and will care for it till its mother 
1. Pupils may be admitted at. six | foot and a very considerable number | juse now while other folks are be-, returns home. : . 
years of age in place of seven. of deaf ones, and have never heard of | moaning the loss of their “‘paper’ Sudden. death called away Mr. 
'2. <The school isto prepare a Course | One of them being in an autoaccident. | profits’” inthe grea slump of the George Wedderburn, aged 67) years, 
GF Study, ending’ ina high school | Nearlyrall accidents are due, not t0| stock market, the teacher can thank on October 2lst, after an illness of a 
see e chat of afirst_ class hearing | Physical but to mental defects. | The |the Lord in that he hasn't lost acent. few hopre: ‘The deceased was not in 
high schoolyto be approved by. the | drivers that should be eliminated are ~ =The Kentucky Standard. very good condition for some time and 
Department of Education. the speed-fcols, the cut-in idiots, and | we can fully endorse this senti- onhis doctor's advice to take a week's 
3. Children of approved ability will the ne fra number eho bate (oe ment, but we would. substitute. ‘‘be holidays, he was our walking and was 
be given enoughytime in school to enoug! ae eee ormene aa thankful” for “‘thank the Lord’? Ie seized with a stroke in a store. He 
complete this course whether it takes oes a a EINE Pet, eri is a good rule to neverlightly use the Was taken to Sn. Michael's Hospital 
thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen years. other safety devices, or to give railway | name of the deity. _and passed away without ever gaining’ 
4. A pupil who receives a diploma | f4ins the right of way at crossings. ———— consciousness. ~ He was born in Scot- 
of graduation must "complete this | All such persons are in some way men= A goodly number of new books and and came to Canada at the age of 
course. tally deficieft, and if none such were | have been added to our library, in | 36 years. Heis survived by hiswife and 
Behe Director of Education will | allowed to drive a car, there would be | cluding fiction, travel, biography, ‘three daughters, Fanny, and Eva Step- 
appoint a suitable person to represent | “EY few accidents. science, and books of reference, and hens of Toronto. and Jane Alexander 
the Department in studying the prob- Mr. Tuck is now at work on an’ of Chicago and two sons, William of 
bs lems of the deaf from almost every additional list of books to cost one Toronto and George of Detroit. He 
angle and especially from the one of | considerate with the pupil in his strug- hundred dollars. Our school has a built his house inhis spare time when 
employment. It will be his business | gles, show patience with firmness, brary that it can be proud of, not his children were small. It is well said 
ceed out what kind of work the deaf | and give praise aud show. appreciation | only in the. number and quality of the that the house is fine. His employer 
an well dos and then to interest the | when they are needed. Never should | books, butin the excellent arrange- felt a great loss as he was one of the 
employers of that work in the deaf and | any great effort or honest accomp- | ment and orderliness of the library. “best workers and very attentive to his 
their capabilities. “This person will’ lishment be let_go by without some —The Minnesota Companion. york atthe Photograving-Electrotype 
cooperate with the School for the Deaf ' word of commendation. Here's wishing and hoping. Co. 


Many friends of Mr. Parsons. will 
be surprised to hear of his death on: 
Oct. 27th. The deceased had been 
in poor health fora long time. He 
was anative of Newfoundland and 33 
years old. He moved with his folks to 


The Department of Education of 


At all times the teacher should be 


| sapplement™to class-room) work “in- 
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: ‘Local News 


Zelda Rosenberg of Montreal enter- 
ed the O.S. D. HEA LOTE 


The apple “crop: oO 
farm is much better this year ioe last, 


Several boys, who are notin shops, 
are enjoying helping Mr. Mott to har- 
vest the crop: 


Mr. and: Mrs. J. M. Hulette of 
Niagara Falls ‘visited their’ daughter, 
Virginia, Last Sacurday. : 


On November 5, Miss Birtie Everill 
of Toronto called here to see her two 
cousins, Esther and’ Margaret Bowen. 


Mr. Alex Ferguson, who is runniog 
on the C, P, R. between Trenton 
and Smith's Falls} visited his daughter 
Margaret last week. 


The boys of the high school class 
are making their study den very cozy. 
They have added pictures ‘to the 
walls, and have several plants. 


Doris Wenzel, of ‘the. entrance 
Class, was called tu herhomein Perth, 
when her, grandfather, Mr... F1 
Hunter, died on November ‘ 


At the Rotarado, a benefit staged 
by the Rotarians:for crippled children, 
the Y’s Men’s Glee Club sang several 
numbers. Mr. ‘Blanchard of our staff 
was one of the singers. 


Grace Dart had a pleasant surprise 
last week when her mother, Mrs, Rich- 
ard Willis of Smith’s: Falls, spent a 
day at the school. Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis had motored from their home 
to Belleville. 


‘This being the end of the financial 
year, thé bursar is busy closing the 
books forthe year. Expenditures will 
now be governed by the estimates 
voted by the parliament last February. 


The farm has been able to supply 
all the vegetables required during the 
year: Although the potato crop suffered 
severely from blight, yetseveral hun- 
dred bags of good potatoes have been 
produced. 


_ Mr. Stratton, teacher-in-charge of 
inrermediate softball, arranged with 
Mrs. Mac Clugeage fo f Be banquet on 
last “Tucsdareveaineat for the Boys of 
ihe Light Brigade who were intermedi- 

ampions this autumn. A very 
tasty supper was served and a few 
speeches were made by the litle chaps 
themselves, 


Uhe Catholic deaf of Toromo, uni- 
ted in the St. Francis de Sales Society. 
have elected new officers for the year. 
The president is L. Maiola, the 
Vice-president is Mrs. G. P. O'Brien 
and Mr. G. P. O'Brien is secretary- 
treasurer, Services are held every, 
Sunday‘at'3 p.m. at Loretto Abbey 
College, 387 Brunswick Ave. 


Most of the senior boys went to the 
allowe’en party at the Y. M.C. A. 
on October 31st. Contests and games 
such as ducking-for-apples, pie eating, 


geography, history and language. 


Mr. M. S. Blanchard ‘refereed 2 | 
great number of games during the 
Teague schedule and all the champion-‘ 
ship games. The decisions“of Mr. 
Blanchard, plate umpire, and of Mr. 
Morrison and’ James Matth 


.| umpires were never questioned To 


these, the boys’ extend their hearty 
thanks for their fairand~ impartial ‘de- 
citions. 


‘The senior boys are becoming great- 
ly interested in rugby. In other years 
both the Collegiate Institute and Albert 
College used 'to'have association foot- 
ball'teams. ~ But since they are now. 
playing rugby only, it leaves our seniors 
without any inter-scholastic competi- 


tion. But the cost of proper protection ' 


for rugby does not allow us to begin 
this game as yet. 


The junior boys have a new attrac- 
tion. The Patterson Construction 
Company are operating a machine 
which digs ‘asewer mechanically. The 
sewer i rendered necessarry to lay the 
various pipe-lines which will connect 
the School with the Belleville system. 
This machine and all the various 
‘operations appear of endless interest 


to the little tots, and also to some of f 


the older-ones. 


‘A very successful party was arrang- 
ed for by the Hallowe'en party com- 
mittee, Misses Ford, Deannard, James, 
McMurtrie, _ Burt, Mrs. McClug- 
gage, and Messrs. Stratron, Morrison, ' 
Cunningham and Mr. and Mrs. Bla 
chard. Most of the pupils. were in 
masquerade costume. Some of the 
‘costumes were quite original and creat-. 
eda great deal of amusement. The 
games were new and were enthuastic- ' 
ally entered into. Before lunch several 
girls performed two pretty novelty 


dances, which brought a hearty apt} 


plause. 
A tasty lunch of coffee and cake 
was served after the novelty dance. 
Asa surprise Misses Ford and Dean- 
nard had made some of the most de- 
licious candy which made a tremendous 
hit with everyone. 


The Bald Eagles, a team which 
well justified their name, came from 
behind to defeat the Grenadiers in 
two successive games, after losing the 
first, to take the softball champio 
ship. This is the first time in 
years that the autumn champions 
have been named. - Thompson prov- 
ed too good in the pinches and scored 
a’ most decisive victory. The “bat- 
tery of Thompson and Meyette prov- 
ed a big factor in their win. Due to ex- 
cellent. pitching and catching, th 
Eagles had little chance to display their 
skill defensively, but every man onthe 
team is a slugger. The line-up of the 
Eagles is: Thompson, Meyette, 
Eames(Capr.), Abrams, Carriere, De 
Shelter, G. Harrison, Mr.O" Hara, 
Mr. Cunningham, and Bostnari. .On 
Tuesday, November 12th., the Eagles 
are being banqueted: 


On Wednesday October, the thir- 
tieth, His Excellenoy the Right Hon- 
ourable Viscount Mullin gdons G. Cc. 
SI; G. C.M GC. 1LE;G.; 
B. E; GoionGrecal of Canada 


~* ne 
to the armouries, they were 
id by two thousand school child 


“Bev days our boys and girls had #! 
et forward'to this eventful visit. 
Here the pupils and staff gave him! 
a very, hearty welcome. Lord and Lady 
ingdon were most interested in the 
pupilsand staff, After friendly ‘per- 
eel greeting, Mr. Campbell conduc- 
ithe party through the building. | 
jis Excellency was pleased to grant 
a full holiday to our children. This” 
announcement was greeted with the‘ 
 Heartiest ofcheers. Aftera few, min- 
utes of discussion concerning the , 
boys and girls, and the work of the 
school, our guests departed, leaving 
behind them a very sincere, personal 
Tegard for the representative of His, 
Majesty, King George V. Their vi 
was short but is one that will be long | 
and pleasantly recalled by all of us. 


Girls’ Sports 
The Girls’ Athletic conginittee 
ended up their baseball and. basketball 
season with a banquet for the winn- 
ing teams. 

‘Mary Parker’s team tied with Irene 
Stoner’s, and it’ was with difficulty 
that the winners were decided upon. 
Both teams played, well and are ex- 

“cellent sports. Coach Carrie Buchan 

“reports splendid work done by both 

teams. 

| « Helen:-McNish coached’ the inter- 
mediate teams and although Goldie 
McNab’s team came out first the 
other teams workedhard. Helen says 
they are much improved and promise 
to make excellent senior players in. the 
future. 

| The girls enjoyed the games this 
autumn, very much and show marked 
enthusiasm Gn their sports. “The Ath- 
letic committee are very pleased with 
them and are looking forward to the 
spring season. 

‘The banquet was held on Tuesday 
‘evening at 5.30 p. m. Thegirls came 
over all dressed alike in middies’ and | 
skirts and took their places at tastefully 
decorated tables. 

Apples, pumpkins and’ grapes, to- 
| gether with favours and place cards 
made the tables look very pretty. 

A sumptuous supper was served after 
which coaches Carrie Buchan and 
Helen McNish expressed their pleasure 
E the success of the teams and the ex- 


cellent ‘banquet. Mary Parker and 
Goldie McNab, the captains of the 
winning teams also spoke’ very nicely. 
Miss Bell expressed Blea Be at the 
interest the girls had tak€n in their 
sports and particularly thanked Carrie 
and Helen for their very able assistance 
as coaches. Miss Burtand Miss Daly 
also spoke and wished the girls success 
another year. 

‘The Senior winning team ‘consisted 


'F| of Mary Parker, captain, Doris Wen- 


zel, Cylent Youngs, Rose Benedict, 
Emma Mazzali, Grace Dart, Bessie 
McGovern, Julia Anderson, Helena 
Agopsowiczand Jean Green. 

The intermediate winning team 
were Goldie McNab, captain, Edrie 
Kinsella, Sarah Friedman, Helen 
Goddard, Rosa Leo, Florence Car- 
riere, Florence ~ Langdon, ~ Isabella 
Miller, Sasha Mazulki, and Isabella 
Laforte. Captains, Irene Stoner, Aud- 


losing teams were also present at the 
J panguet. 


' two years ago. 
many good and exciting games, but this 


ce and Cheerful: 
‘The members of the party committee 
taught us some new and interesting 
games. Great fun! .Theigame with 
the balloons amused us. I was much 


and comical costumes’ at the 
marie As the party was nearly over, 
we all lined up and went gbrough 
dark, spooky corridors when we yelled 


j Many times because we became frigh- 


tened in the dark. After that we took 
our seats in the hall and had lunch. 
The food which was served was deli- 
cious. Everybody had a real good 
time at the party and by bed time all 
were tired and sleepy.—A. Schwager. 


My. lupressions of the 
Hallowe’en Party 


To my way of thinking the Hallowe’ 
en party this year wasn’ ‘t so good 4s 
‘Two years ago we had 


ae there. were not so many games. 

I did not care for the games: played 
with the balls, as they have been played 
$0 often at nearly every party. 

This year the food was better than 
formerly, and coffee was excellent. 
Everyone was very much surprised and 
pleased to recieve the candy. It ‘was 
a fitting climax to such a jolly evening. 
Whoever made such good candy de- 
serves our hearty thanks. 

That new game of ‘‘Jump the Pole 
and Touch It and You’re Out’ made 


a great hit with everyone this year, and . 


caused many laughs, “Two years ago 
we had a great timé, anda good game 
called The House of Horrors. The 


and exciting as in nineteen twenty- 
seven. At that time while on de 
we all milled around and bumped _a- 
gainst so many objects until we lost all 
sense of direction and had to follow the 
teachers. But taken as a whole this 
year’s party was a huge success, and 
made a great hit with everyone. 


| spooky parade this year was not as long ~~ 


Bob Robertson. 


The Illionis school forthe deaf, at 


Jacksonville, has anew managing offic-_- 


former superintendéht of the the, 
Kansas, school, his place in the Ixtter 
school being taken by Mr. H. J. Men- 
zemer, coming from. the. superinten- 
dency of the Montana school. Mr. 
W. E. Taylor is appointed acting 
superintendent of the_ last named 
school. 


er in the person of Mr. Dan T. Olathe, 


——— 


A person may go downhill without 
making an effort, or even intending to 
do so, especially if the hill is steep; 
but he cannot go uphill without exert- 
ing both ‘his will and his energies. 
And this is truein the moral and spir- 
itual realm. A man may become bad 
without bad intentions, but he cannot 
become’ good without good intentions - 
and much effort. David puts itin this © 
form: “ “‘We are prone to evil even , 
as the sparks to fly upwards, and that © 
continually,’’ and Paul said that when 
he wanted to do good evil was present 
with him. ‘To go to the lowest depths 


of depravity a person needs to simply ° 


drift; but to attain to goodness he 
must exert himself to the utmost, and 
never let his vigilance relax. The 
same is true of mental development. 
It requires: no effort to be™ ignorant 


rey Nottage and Estella Gerow, ‘of the and uneducated, but to secure a good 
education” necessitates. many years | of t 


hard study. 


€ 
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Llove thee, Bay of Quinte! 
Tlove thy pleasant shores, —_ 

‘Thou art entwined with memories 
Of chiidhood’s vanished hours. 

Oft have I stood upon the shores 
‘Thy dancing wavelets kiss 

‘And thought ‘Tis but in Heaven 
‘There are fairer scenes than this."* 


I love the Bay of Quinte, 
‘And when this life is o"er 

‘And I with joyous steps will tread 
Dear Quinte's side no mote, _ 

Oh! let me sleep by Quinte’s side, 
More sweet would be my rest 

Beside the pleasant waters 

T have always loved the 


Learn More Than is Necessary + 


‘A‘young business man was assistant 
to the president of an automobile fac- 


across 

bh 

eHow 

you like?’ - 
“The minor. 


BY?” ! — One or two of the boys rather ob- others. He wrote many tori 


It will not,” said he and returned jected at first. They did not like to poems, and these have given ‘Why do you them?” 
to his work. saw wood, they said. But the major-_ to boys and girls aswell, as to. older} “They are so pretty, 80 easy to un: 
W.B, Forbush tells us what happen- “ity were in favour of Charlie's plan,so, people. _ So'after all we may say thar, | derstand; you know what they. 
ed, then, as follows: {all finally joined in and went to work even in his bed of sickness, Robert| The speak of ad flows 
“Some of the directors were sure with a will. Louis Stevenson did build lighthouses ‘ is 
such an easy answer must be wrong, “‘I’ll go round to the back of the for_all the world to see. So f 
and so they called up atrust company, shed,’’ said Charlie, “and crawl So para 


” whose daily dealings were with com- } through the window and unfasten the . ver) 
panies and business of this class. ‘The'door. Then we will take tus in The Pageand the King. | “Which’do you like best? 9. 
clerk told them that the answer was "sawing, splitting, and carrying in the One day, King Frederick rang the T like them all, \the historical and 
incorrect. Over-night, however, the [ woods ‘and I'want to pile it up nicely, bell to call his page to do some duty.-| the imaginative. I have never seen 
clerk looked the matter up, and the ! and to shovel all the snow away from He rang again, but no one came. | On® acted, but to me King Lear is his 
next day reversed his own decision. 7 the door; anda good wide path, too, Stepping into the room’ ‘where the | asterpiece.’” 

“How did you happen to know | from the door tothe street Won'tit page should be, he found him fast ‘As the missionary went out the old 
the answer, I asked my friend, when be fun, when she comes home and asleep on asofa, and a letter by his shoemaker doubled over farther in his 
it was not directly in your line of | sees it?’’ P sider chair, alone with his thoughts,’ alone 
business, and why was this man wrong | The boys began to enjoy the fun,' ‘The king took the letter and read with his kingdom. 
whose business it was to know?” for they felt that they were doing a jr, Jt contained the thanks of a) =~ 

“* ‘Because I always try to know a good deed, and each one telt that plea- mother to her son for sending her so 
litle more than | have to, and he sure and joy which always result from much of his wages to support her, 
doesn’t,’ was his terse answer.’’—Sel. | well-doing. and also her prayer that God would 


LY, RETR 3 
“Nearer, My God, To Thee” 


ran Ie was not a long o wearisome job bless him and help him to do his duty | - qWuevas the song they 
for seven robust and healthy boysto well, Softly the king stepped back into Se ee ee eres et Se 
The Best Fun \ sw, split, and pile up the poor wid- his room, took aroll of money and put | Tuming my thoughts to Thee, 


“4 low" 3 ibe: i 
‘Now, boys, I'll tell you how we | oW’s half-cord of wood, and to shovel jt to the page's pocket with the letter. | 2008 De ore noes 


can have some fun,t” said Freddie toi agood path. And when this was “Again he rang the bell, soloudlythat| “Nearer to Thee 

his companions, who had assembled | done, so great was their pleasure and the page awoke and quickly came to ; 

on a beautiful moonlight evening for | satisfaction, that one of the boys who. him. “Tho? like the wanderer, "— 
' objected to the work at first, proposed. ‘You sleep soundly, boy,"’ said ‘Abt ‘That was me. 


sliding, snow-balling and fun in gener- gofthl That was me, 


| chat they should go to a neighbouring the king. rte poctnes \ 


“Ho “Where?” ‘‘What??? ‘carpenter's shop where plenty/of ; The page did not know what seply} But from the Song there came 
asked several eager voices all at once. | shavings could be had for the carrying to make. Feeling the weight in his Joy in a gladder strain, 

“T heard Widow M'Kay tell aman | away, and each bring an armful of pocket, he touk it out and saw that it Bringing ime back again 
alittle while ago,” replied Freddiey| kindling wood. The other boys: was a roll of money. Looking at the Plesres tote 
“chat she would go over and sit up agreed, and this done, they went home ing, he burst into tears without saying | ‘There let the way appear,”—- 


witha sick child to-night. She said ‘all of them more satisfied with the’ a word. Brightened by Thee, 

she would be over about eight o'clock. ! of the “fun'’evening. And nextmorn-' — ‘‘Whatis the matter?”’ asked the Showing ‘Thy will more clear 
Now as soon as she is gone, letus going, when the weary widow returned king. ‘“Whathashappenedtoyou?’’| aieeiY Visel are nea 

and make a big -snow man on her from watching bythe sick-bed, andsaw —“‘Ah, sir.”” said he, “I know not agels I Tape wither, 


doorstep, so that when she comes back what was done, she waspleasantly sur- how this money came into my pocket. | Presence to me so dear! 

iB the morning, she cannot get in her peised and wie a Bere who I did not take it.” ‘‘My lad,”” said| Leading to Thee. 

ouse without first knocking it out of unobserved, witnessed the labours the king, ‘‘God can send us good) Wty wi is ae 

the way. < {of the boys, told how ‘it was done, her even in our sleep. You may give that ; Wisit eh roy wane, Sova 
‘Capital,’’ ‘‘Firstrate’”’ “‘Hurrah,”’ ‘ ferbent prayer, “‘God bless the boys,’” | money ta your mother and tell her | That joy and comfort brought 

shouted some of the boys. was of itself, if they could but have ‘that I shall not forget either her cr From the unseen?, 


“See here,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘I'll tell heard it, an abundant reward for you.’ i 
yoy the best fun,” {their services. Selected. th Ree ee yates ay it bes 

‘What is it??? again inquired | eS * sagopa 5 ‘Thee, 
several voices at once. : Alone With His Kingdom Nearer to Thee! 


“Wait a while,”” said Charlie. | A Light-Bringer He wasin his way aking, thatmiser-| “Gp payne 
“Who has a wood saw?”” In a part of Scotland where the hills’ ably poor and helplessly paralyzed old From care and wandering 
have.’ “‘Sohavel.’’ ‘‘And I.’ | are rugged and the deep sea beats wild- shoemaker who lived in one of the! I'll fy to Thee! = 
answered three of the boys. ‘“Bue|ly against the shore, there lived alitle grimiest streets in the squalid East, Pigog scald: Good Night 
Heer eee do Yau tent a wood | bay whese lnatiey Robert Louis Stes: endvoleWeondooys Heccoalduibink’- oats ues eee 
y for?” : _ | ¥ensou, you have already seen. He great thoughts, bright, happy thoughts To be with Thee. 
‘You shall see,’” replied Charlie. ' played with the shells on the shore, he by which he peopled hiskingdom, the —Allbert E, Elliot. 
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19 
uit of the universe 
ike 


vd 
00 


igony- es the ate . 
“Anyway, ia lying lake terran 
to enable his readers bi means of large pipes or, possibly 2 
Ihe universe, ani idea of the universe. canal similar to that of our Chippawa| 
Suppose, he suggests, We: jentthe Canal, which cuts across the Niagara 
size of the earth by an atom, a patt- Peninsula. = an 
icle having a diameter of about the — The distance between the Me: 
hundred millionth part of an inch. “ranean and the Dead Sea is about forty 
Then the range of vision‘of the largest miles, and the difference between the 
telescope would be represented by the Jevels being thirteen hundred feet there 
earth and the size of the universe by @ is ample room fora natural flow of 
heap of a billion earths, Wecan only water, and it is estimated that the fall 
say, as an Indian’ might, “‘Heap big” at the end would be sufficient to de- 
universe!” i S .; velop 600,000. horse- power, enough 
If the size of the universe is bewil- to ies ify, the whole se Palenne: u 
dering, so is the number of stars it — Rapid strides have been made in the 
contains. ‘The sun; which we think geyelopment of the country since the 
lof with the respect due to a body Great War. No less than a hundred 
million times as big “as the planet on and fifty. industrial undertakings have 
which we live, is only one of a family been established, including brickfields, 
whose members run into the billions— cement and soap factories, and flour 
ind there are 2,000,000 of these fami- mills.” The exports of the country 
lies visible in the telescope, which sees. which in 1914 stood at about three 
junly.a billionth. of. the univere. JE jyitlion dollars, had risen: to nine’ mil- 
in in 1924.°The first motor 


the rest.of the universe is like eee 
we can $e¢,'there-are in round (vety. “car was said to have been seen in 1914, 
round) numbers! about: 7,000,000, while to-day there are over one thou- 
000,000, 000,000, 000,000 stars. ‘That 2nd automobilestraversing the coun- 
must be almost as many as there are try, ‘The difference between British 
said to be at Hollywood. and Turkish ruleis evidently the differ- 
If these two. septillion stars were ence between progress and retrogres- 
grains of sand, they would cover the sion. When itis. remembered that the 
State of New Yorktoadepth ofseveral Turks up torecenttimes placed a tax 
hundred yards. Our earth would be a - even on the trees of the country in order 
millionth part of one of these grains. to bleed the tillers of the soil, it can 
Van Maanen’s star, the smallest scarcely be ‘wondered at that large 
known, is about the size of the earth. stretches of land fell into the condition 
Betelgeuse, the largest, is so huge “of a desert, and the people had no in- 
that it could contain 25,000,000 of our ‘Centive to cultivate it. Under the 
suns, If we represent the sun by agolf Union Jack the Holy Land may once 
ball, says Dr. Jeans, in a desperate ef- more blossom as the rose—and to think 
fortto bring the thing within compre- hat its hope is based’ upon the Dead 
hension, Van Maanen’s star would be Sea! The vision of the New Jerusalem 
sinaller than the dot. of an ordinary.i,- jn which there was no need of the moon 
while Betelgeuse would be as large asa fo give light by night, may yet be lit- 
yood-sized house, Put Betelgeuse in : erally realized by. hydro-electric de- 
place of the sun and we should be in-} velopment. 
side it; so gigantic are its dimensions. 
But one need not be flabbergasted by / 


| land. 
unenviable reputation, as it was thought 


of the instrument the forty-minute | 
had been received perfectly, © 


and lay in a heap of manuscfipt on the 
table: The young man’s triumph was 
complete. Hutchinson rushed up and 
shook hanks with him, and Mr. Smith 
gave him a job on the spot. 


Sargasso Sea 
The Sargasso Sea is a region of the 


‘Atlantic: Ocean lying off the American | 


coast about the latitude of Florida, and 
about two million squaregniles in ex- 
tent. It is composed of floating 
masses of brown seaweed, character- 
ized by numerous small berry-like blad- 
ders. This dense gulf weed (Sargas- 
sum bacciferum) is the home of many 

marine animals, crabs, prawns, 
etc. ‘It is supposed 
grows on the’American coast, is torn 
‘away by the waves and washed he 
currents round the North Atlantic 
Ocean" into. the comparatively ‘still 
waters, where it floats in accumulat 


masses. The older. masses of weed ; 


slowly lose their power to float and 
then sink and perish. Columbus was 
becalmed in the Sargasso Sea, and this 
made his men despair of ever reaching 
For a long time this sea had an 


that ghe ship which was forced into it 
was doomed. Recent scientific ex- 
peditions have demonstrated that ships 


need have little fear of the masses of: 


weed. 


Buenos Aires 


Buenos Aires is the second largest 
port in America, only New York 
carrying on a larger foreign trade. ~ 

Buenos Aires has the finest and 
most perfectly equipped newspaper 
plant in the world. At its own ex- 
pense it provides for public use a fine 
library which is open to students with- 


A Story of Edison'= 


In Success, a hitherto unpublished 


such calculations and comparisons, any | 
more than was the woman who, after } 
Pree pear Tea oP GH Me 
tronomers di aered the sarsbut what” icersthrmnanager in New York. a 
puzzled her was how they found out A tall young’ countryman, looking 
their names. —N. Y. Times | as green assuit of “‘butternut’’ clothes 
land slough hat could pe tae 

Brerfiry ! applied for the work in the: Boa: 
Utila the; Dealiocs |New York fics of Maney Smith a 
je AE 871. ir. Smith was manager of the 
A Hydro-electric. system may yet consolidated telegraph lines, then in 
be the means of the fejuvenation of | opposition to the Western Union. 
Palestine and the building of a new j Like all other managers, he could 
Jerusalem which shall'to some extent ‘make room for an: expert operator, 
fulfil the apocalyptic vision of the seer | and told the young rustic it depended 

of Patmos, Strange to say, the hope ! altogether upon hisskill. 

Be plane for this: revival pot ol ““Try me ; Lan’ Keen, up with the 

and are based on the Dea . best of ’em, ”” said the stranger- 
-could be deader than the Dead Sea?” Mr. Smith noticed that che applicant 
That rank saline lake, lying as it does" appeared to be quite deaf ; but out of 
thirteen hundred feet below the level of - curiosity, and possibly with the idea 
the Mediterranean, has been the sym- ' of having some fun with him, he gave 
bol of stagnation and death from time; him a table and told him to“ receive” 
immemorial. So excessively salt is it amessage then due from Washington 
that when a fish from the ocean is  “‘You will have to work. pretty 
placed therein it immediately dies, fast,” he warned him, . ‘for our 


| 


‘out payment; a law office where people 
can secure free legal advice; a doctor 
and five assistants; a museum of the 
products and ‘manufactures of the re- 
public; a fine auditorium where scien- 
tific, literary and charitable ings 
are held; and even a palatial suite of 
apartments for the reception of dis- 
tinguished foreigners. 


Raw Tapioca Has Deadly 
Poison 

Tapioca is known as a mild. and) 
and delicate food but in its native state 
it contains a poison so deadly as to 
kill within a few minutes the person 
who should eat the root of the bitter 
cassava, from which tapioca is ‘made: 
‘The poison found in the ¢ of the 
root, is called hydrocy: acid and its 
flavor and odor is f. r to those 
who have eaten a bitteralmond or the 
kernel: of a peach-pit since’ both-of 
these contain it in small quantities. 
This dangerous acid is easily driven 
away by heat. 


¢ 


that ‘the weed } 


vinter is over, ie 

cull getpeg leaves 

eit come Back to the Clover, 
wallow back to the eaves. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
‘And winds and rains so. wild; 
Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child, 


So when some dear joy loses 
Its summer glow, 
Think how the roots of roses 
Are kept alive in the snow.—Alice Cary. 


1 Z : r 

1 ‘The cassava plant, or manioc, as it 
lis called, is anative of South America 
! and furnishes a staple food for the In- 
‘jans there- There are two varieties, 
the bitter and the sweet. 

The latter is nut pdisonous and can 
*be eaten raw or used as a fresh vege- 
‘table. But itis’ the bitter cassava 

that is more valuable, for it is from 
this one that tapioca is made from the 

starchy parts~of the roots. * \ 
—St Nicholas Magazine. 


Industries of India 
The most important industry of 
India, after agriculture, is the weaving 
of cotton clothes. Other important 


ed | industries are silk culture and weaving, 


shawl and carpet weaving, wood car- 
ving and metal working. India’s miper- 
al wealth is considerable; coal, gold, 
petroleum, salt, lead, ironggilver, pla- 
tinum, and precious stones are produc- 
ed. 


The great wall of China, called the 
most colossal line of defence in the 
world, is so long that it would stretch, 
from Quebec to Winnipeg. 


Soon we may be buying shoes with 
a 6,000 mile guarantee, if the lessons 
of the war should induce some, manu- 
facture to introduce Espargo grass shoes 
in America. ? These are Rade princip- 
ally in Spain and Portugal, and to some 
extent in the mountain district of 
France. A single pairoften lasts 25 
years, it is said, and a pair of Esparto 
shoes only 10 years old may be said 
to have been just ”’ broken ‘in. “* 
This grass is of a peculiar toughness, 
is practically waterproof, makes a very 
comfortable shoe. 


It is said that atthe top of a high 
mountain, an egg cannot be cooked 
hatd—thatis, so that the white of the 
eggs becomes solid—in boiling water. 
‘The reason is that, in order to cook an 
egg, the temperature of the. water 
must be 200 or more. OnMt. Blanc 


+ | water boils at a temperature of about 


180, so will not cook an egg. The boil- 
ing point of water depends on the air ~ 
pressure. If the air pressure were 30 
Ibs. per'sq. in., the temperature of the 


water would have to be about 260 de- © — 


gres before it would boil “If there 
were no air pressure, water would 
begin to boil as soon as heat was 
applied. The is why vacuum eva- 
porators are often used for making 
syrup. When the sap or juice is put 
into a vessel from which all air has 
been drawn, very little heatis required 
to make the water in the. fluid eva- 
porate very rapidly. 


” 
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Opportunity: Three Famous 
Poems 
BY WILLIAM T- M’ELROY, JR. 


velt at the White House during the 
days of his administration say shat he 
kept hanging over his desk al 
John J Ingalls, entitled, FOppor, 
tunity.”” Itis also said that never’ a 
day passed during which he did not 
at some time read this\ poem at least 
once, and frequently more than once. 
His record, both during his seven 
years’ administration of the momentous 
affairs of the State and before, gives 
arffple proof that the lesson of the peom 
was not unheeded. The poem is as 
follows: 
“‘Master of human destinies am I, 
Fame, love ant fortune on my. foot 
steps wail 
Cities a fields | walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and, passing 
by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or 
_ late 
I knock, unbidden, once at every gate: 
If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise 
before : 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me, reach every 
state 

Mortals desire and conquer every foe’ 

Save death; but those who doubt or 
hesitate, 

Condemned to failure, penury, and 
woe, 

Seek me in vain, and uselessly implore: 

T answer not, and Treturn no more.”’ 

Many famous poems have been writ- 
ten on this subject, but no one of them 
has been more widely read and quoted 
than this sonnet. — It teaches the trite 
lesson that, if we,do not seize at once 
the passing chance, it is gone forever 
—trite, but not too trite for us to re- 
member every day with profit. 

This poem has, however, been an- 
swered by Walter Malone, with an- 
other, only a little less famous, giving 
an opposite view of the same subject. 

It is as follows: 


“They dome wrong who say I come 
no more 


When once I knock and fail to find | 


you'in; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake and rise to fight 
and win. 
Waii not for precious chances passed 
away, \ 
Weep not for golden ages\on the 
wane; 
Each sieht T burn the records of the 
ay, 
At sunrise every soul is born again. , 
Laugh like sd at splendors that have 
sped 
To vanished j joys be blind and deaf 
and dumb; 
My judgments, seal the dead past with 
its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to 
come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your 


hands and weep, 
I lend my arm to all who say: 
an.’ 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so 
deep 
But yet might rise and be again a 


man. : 
Dost thou behold thy lost youth all-a- 


ghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribu- 
tion’s blow? 
- Then turn from blotted archives of the 


Past, 
And find the future’s pages white as 
snow. 
Art thou amourner? Rouse thee from 
thy spell! 
Artthoua sinner? 
given. 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee 
from hell, 


Sins may be for- 


‘fol 
ae when he died, was the follo 


This I behold, or dreamed it inal 


dreams: — 
‘There ae d a cloud of dust along a 


And wnderieah the cloud, or in’ it, 


A furious! ‘battle, and men yelled, and 
sword: 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A 
prince’s banner 

Wavered, then staggered backwards, 
hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 


er stecl— = 

That blue blade that the king’s son 
bears—but this i 

Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it 
from his hand, 

And lowering-crept away and left the 
field. 

; Then came the king’s son wounded, 
sore bestead, 

And resporleee, and saw the broken 


ord, 
Hiebured in the dry and trodden 


And ran aan snatched it, and with 
battle-shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy 
down, 
; And saved a great cause that heroic 
day.’”” 
« —Christian Observer. 


A Pleasure Book 


She is an old woman, but her face 
is serene and peaceful, though trouble 
has not passed her by. She ‘seems 
utterly above the little worries and 
vexations which torment the average 
‘woman arid leave the lines of care for | 
|everyoneto read. ‘The fretful woman 
asked her one day for the secret of her 
happiness, and the beautiful old face 
;shone as with a newly-1 stisen, doy. 

““My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I keep a 
{Pleasure Book.’ 
| uA what??’ 

‘‘A Pleasure Book. Long ago I 
learned that there was no day so dark 
and gloomy that it did not contain 

ome ray of pleasure, and I have made 
_ it the business of my life to write down 
“the little things which mean so much 
to.a woman. I havea book for every 
year since I left school, anda place 
for every day. Itis but a little thing: 
the new gown, the chat with a friend, 
; the thoughtfulness of the husband, a 
‘flower, a book, a walk in the field, a 

tter, a concert ora drive; but it all 
goes into my Pleasure Book, and when 
Tam inclined to fret ] have only to read 
a few pages to see what a happy, bless- 
ed womanl am. You may see my. 
treasures if you will. 

Slowly the peevish, . discontented 
woman turned over the pages of the 
book her friend brought her, reading a 
little here and there. One day's entries 
ran. thus. Had a pleasant letter 
from mother. , Saw a beautiful lily in 
awindow. Found the pin I thought 
Thad lost. 
girl on the street. Husband brought 
some roses in the evening.’ 

Bits of verse and lines from her 
daily reading have gone into the Pleas- 
ure Book of this world wise woman 
until its pages are a store-house of 
truth and beauty. “‘Have you found 


And thought, “Had I a sword of keen- ' 


Saw such a bright, happy | 


“Tone. watcher o1 
height, 

Ibis right precious to beb Id 
The first'long surf of climbing: light 
que all the thirsty east with gold; 
‘Yet God decks not thine “aeried 


More Sanige than our: twilight 
| dim,” 
\ For (res ‘obedience, too, 

And follo ing | tha 


Him, 
She closed’ the book lingeringly. 
‘*Was that a pleasure? -she asked ‘soft- 
ly, and’ the other answered. “‘Not 
pleasure, perhaps, but it was balm.’” 


| He Could Sleep Better 
+ By A, C. Crews 
4 Many. people have the idea that the 
Indian is of an unforgiving nature, 
j never forgetting an injury, and always 
\ looking for an opportunity. of revenge. 
~Perhaps this is true of the heathen’ red 
man, but Christianity ‘has shown its 
! power to change the hearts of these 
untutored children of the wild, sothat 
are ready to forgive, and to be 
reconciledtotheirenemies. An illus- 
tration of this came to my notice 
during a visit to Norway House, a re- 
, mote Indian mission on Lake Winni- 
peg. In was my good fortune there 
to meet Rev. John Semmens, the In- 
dian agent, who told methe following. 
incident. 

When he was principal of the 
Brandon Industrial Institute, an In- 


dian chief from the Lake Winnipeg’ 


district came down to visit the school.) 
In the evening he walked out in front 
of the building and noticed some tents 
, dotting the plain some few miles a- 
, Way. He, turned to Mr. Semmens 
and said: ‘‘What are those?” The 
principal replied: ‘They are the tents 
of the Sioux Indians.’’ 
1. “Whe Sioux!’? said he. *‘They 
‘are my old enemies. My _ father 
| taught me to hate them, and to kill 
‘them whenever J got an opportuni 
Let us go down atonce.’’ 
| said with aflash in the 
jshowed that the old spirit had not 
entirely di Mr. Semmens 
| proposed to wait until the mo: 
*‘No,’’ said he, “‘I must go to-night.’ 
Atlastthe horse and buggy were 
ordered, and they drove over. 

the firsttent, the chief 


n outside, 
and Keld out his hand, saying. *‘The 
ioux and me 
3 letus shake hands and’ ‘be 
friends.’’ 
hands from tentto tent, giving ex- 
pression to kindly w: 
went home. 
mens, he sai 
now that I have got that off my mip: 

It would be a good thing if some 
{church members would catch th 
spirit of the old chief. What a 
shame itis that no ‘many Christian 
men and women are. estranged one | 
from another. Two old men of my 
acquaintance had adisagreement, and 
though members of the same church, 
and the same club, they passed eac! 
other every day “for: years without 
speaking, and without looking at each 
other. I happened to be present, one 
day, when one of those men looked 


Each night a star to guide thy feetto a pleasure for every day?’’ the fretful into the face of the other, and said, 


heaven.’” 


woman asked. 


“Mr. D., this estrangement between 


He went abour shaking: 


the mountain | ed 


feel that the temptation would 
strong, $0 he always looked 
my father’s face. 

“A gentleman was dining. ith usone 
day and'he said, ‘“There’is a Tesson 
for allofus.: Never look at temptition 

Always look to the Master's 

Yes, it is (good old way; do\ nor — 
look at ‘temptation. Avoid! it; pass | 
by it. When ‘the thought’ of doing 
wrong comes into your heart, you may 
be sure it comes from Satan; +0 do not 
look at it, but look up to Jesus and ask 
him to keep youandmake you: more 
than conqueror over everytemptation, | 
through Bim that loves you.—Selected, 


Spoiling % a Good Deed 
Did-you! ever: see a ‘magnificent 
meal served on dirty dishes?) Did ae } 

ever know marvellously. good ball 

playing marred by needless ‘Quarrelling 
and disgusting. profanity? ‘Did® you — 
ever hear of a princely gift-to. church 
or. aay: which was weld by 

used toradvertise che 

deed may often be badly hand pe: 

by it its ungodly accompaniments.” It 
isn’t'enough that we do gobd) we 
should do it in'such a way that men 
will'*see our good works, and glorify 
God.’ | The kindly deed should be 
done inakindly way. The right thing 
has a strong claim to be done in the 
right way. 

A poor man looks: for work; we 
may give him work, but we may do it 
in such a way as to make him feel like 
kicking us. A mother asks her daught- 
er to help her in the kitchen; the 
daughter helps, but she does it so un- 


5 | graciously that the mother wishes she 


had never asked her. A wife asksher 
| husband for money; he gives her’ all 
she asks, but he does it so reluctantly, 
jthat she feels like throwing it in his 
face. A man injures us, then begs 
our pardon; we forgive him, but we 
do it so grudgingly that it ceases to be 
forgiveness. 
Let not your good be evil spoken 
' of"; seems to apply to all these things. 
Itisn't only the deed that counts, but 
the way it isdone. Diamonds should 
i never be wrapped in dirty packages. 
A gold pieae may be of mintage purity, 
but we had better not cover it with 
mud before we use it. Ifagood deed 
is worth doing it is worth doing. well. 
‘lf we wish to pay a debt we had better 
pay it graciously. If we wish to pay 
a compliment we had better be sure 
there is no sting in the tail. “It takesa 
* big man to do right‘always; but it takes 
‘a good deal bigger man always ta do 
right in the right way. 


| It is said that there are as. many 
| boats in China as in all the rest of the 
world together. Besides being chief 
means of transportation, thousands an‘ 
thousands of pedple live in houseboats, 
and the great rivers are so crowded with 
these along the shore that no water 
shows between and these boats are 
onlystiny cabins of one room. 


By John T. Fari 


ng Room a 


At the publication 0 


oO) 
ner City Appeal the day for the mail- |'mad 


ing of the weekly issue was a time 
dreaded by everybody, from the pro- 
prietor down to the office boy. This 
was not because the work was any more 
severe than on other days, but because 
there was friction with’ the post-office 
department as to the manrer of mail- 
ing the paper. Almost invariably sev- 
eral hundred pounds of papers were 
held by order of the postmaster be- 
cause, as he claimed, they were not 
properly prepared. Naturally sub- 
scribers began to complain of slow 
service. Some, after’ writing several 
times about the matter, ordered their. 
paper. discontinued. 

Again and again Mr. pander took 
the foreman of the mailing room to 


fedon one’ occasion, 


Ful 

d be they. are 

fantastic ways, and 

any of them/are interpreted 50. vari- 
ously by post-masters in different cities 
that they have become a joke. You 
must not think the fault lies here in 
your own office; we are trying to 
handle the work as well as we can.’” 

And because Mr. Sanders was an 

going man, he did not think it 
ry to go into the matter further. 

He would sigh and turn away. But 
the foreman would make things disa- ; 
greeable for his assistants, visiting on; 
them the blame for mistakes that were 
due to his own slipshod methods and 
careless directions. 

lhere was one assistant in the office 
~-Andrew Phillipson—who heard so 
niany references to the disputes with 
the local post-office that he began to 

’k up the postal laws and regulations 

to-the m: ig of newpapers. 
he became so interested that he would 
study the pamphlet after eating his 
lunch, instead of going out to play ball 
with others in the office. . Several of 
his companions poked fun at him for 
voring over ‘‘dry-as-dust Government 
© cuments,”” but he persisted until he 
thoroughly understood the laws, 

The result of his study was a sur- 
prise. While he had expected to find 
‘uit a few of the laws had been. disre- 
uuded in. the office of the Appeal, 
he had not thought it possible that so 
nuany of them had been transgeessed. 

| wonder that we have not had our 
ond-class_ mailing privilege taken 
2vay from us,"? he thought. “‘Can it 
hh that the toreman’ doesn’t know of 
several of these rulings??? 

One mailing day, trying not to ap- 
hear officious,; Andrew. spoke to the 
foreman as he passed the wrapping 
table, ME = 

, Didn't you intend that these sam- 
Ps copies to Dover should be wrapped 
Separately from the subscribers’ copies? 
Somehow they have been turned over 
to me in one pile; perhaps a mistake 
has been made.’* : 
The ‘foreman glowered. “Why 


{ 


| office regulations,”’ he s: 


'tthat the way 
have: been wrapping the parcels?- 


when one will do/as well??? 
“*Yes, but I thought’’—Andrew be- 
a 
“Then don’t think; just do as you 
aretold, and you will Ret,along better.”” 
OF course Andrew could say no 
more. But he continued to study the 
regulations, managing, if possible, to 
get hold of the bulletins, with new rul- 
ings sent out by the department from 
time to time. “Several times he felt he 


a " 


yu 
ae is the use making two package: 


Andrew and told him, with a 

{i Father sarprised smile, that he received 
r from the postmaster ‘thanking 
for the improvement in the mail- 

}ing arrangements. “‘I don’t know 
‘bow you managed,”’ he added, “‘but 
you have taken quite a load from my 


» The foreman did not return,, and 
Andrew continued to take his place in 


he made other changes in the work 
thus temporarily left in his charge. 
Gradually he found it possible to adopt 
anumber of the post-office depart- 
ment’s suggestions which, while not 
stated as rules, were given with a view 
to making the work of the postal clerks 
lighter'and facilitating the service. 
Before long pleased subscribers 
began complimenting Mr. Sanfers on 
the promptness and regularity of his 


- There sno Unbellet 


ae Ss 


‘There is no unbelief; 

‘Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 

And waits to see it push away the clod— 

He trusts in God. 

There is no unbelief; 

ee says mice Sousa in the sky 

“Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and 

‘Trusts the Most vine Le 

‘There is no unbelief; 

‘Whotver lies down on his couch to sleep, 
deep, 


y 


S! the mailing room. Week after week | Content to Jock each sense in slumber 


Knows God will keep. 
There is no-unbelief; 

For thus by day and night unconsciously 
‘The heart lives by that faith the lips deny. 
God knoweth why!“ -—Bulwer Lytton. 
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compelled to go smiling from the door 
with amessage like that in their ears ’? 

He tried to be brave that night when 
he talked to his mother of his: failure, 
and he tried to be brave again next day 


must say something, as, for. instance, | service. From the postmaster, too, | When he made a few half-hearted ap- 
two weeks after the omission of onej came appreciative words. Some of | Plications for employment, but the at- 
issue of the Appeal, owing toa fire just ; these were passed on to Andrew, who | ‘Pts were failures. 


before the paper was to go to press. 
According to the regulations, the issue 
following should have borne the serial 
number of the omitted issue, but the 
foreman said he thought it would cause 
confusion in keeping the records if this 
were done, so he completely ignored 
je department's rule. _ This was not 
discovered at the post-office, and the 
Paper went through on time. i 

Then came the chance for which, all 
unconsciously, Andrew had been pre- 
paring himself. One mailing day the 
foreman did not appear; on inquiry at 
his boarding-house it was learned that 
he had taken a night train without say- 
ing a word as to his destination. 

Mr. Sanders wastroubled. ‘‘There 
is no one else here who knows the post- 
in the hear- 
ing of Andrew, “‘ and it is especially 
important that the mailing be properly 
done this week. I have just hada 
letter from the postmaster telling me 
that unless the packages come ir prop- 
erly, he wiil be compelled to report to 
Washington, and that the result may 
be the suspension of our mailing 
privileges.’ Andrew spoke up 
promptly. ‘‘If you are. willing to 
leave it to me, Mr. Sanders, I think 
I can. arrange everything. I have 
picked up many of the facts which 
have to do with the arrangement of 
the packages and the sacks.”" 

Mr. Sanders looked at the eighteen- 
year old boy rather’ doubtfully, then 
shook his head. ““ You see, Andrew, 
this is an unusually large issue, and 
some-how there has always been more 
trouble when we have had an extra 
quantity of papers, and yet 1 don’t see 
what else we cando. But own lam 
fearful of the consequences.”” 

Andrew set to work -with a will. 

He knew just what changes to make 
in the old programme of wrapping the 
packages. A quict word to one and an- 
other of the workmen as he moved 
about the room was sufficient. _ 

~The new methods were not so rad- 
ically different from those long in use 
in the office—but they were in accord- 
ance with regulations. No carelessly- 
pasted packages were allowed to go 
into the sacks supplied from the post- 
office. Altogether the work was more 
shipshape than it had been for a long 
ti 


began, not without reason, to look 
forward to the promotion ‘he felt he 
had earned. 

Instead of being promoted, however, 
¢ found himself out of work inj the 
Without 


h 


midst of the winter season. 


warningehe Appeal suspended publica- |: 


; tion. Probably. irregularties like those 
| in the mailing room had been going on 
junchecked in other departments, until 
bankruptcy was the result. 

Though it was a bad time to look 
for employment, Andrew began at 
once to make the round of the offices 
where workehe could do might be in 
demand. His search was unavailing, 
and he was quite downcast. 

“‘L would’t mind so much if |_had 
only myself tolook out for. Bur there 
are mother, and Alice, and little Bob. 
They'll be in trouble if I don’t find 
work soon.’” 

So he kept on trying, without result. 
Then, just when he thought he had 
exhausted every possibility, he learned 
that the semi-weekly Reporter was in 
search of a foreman for the mailing 
room. The Reporter had acirculation 
three or four times as large as the old 
Appeal, so the position was quite a re- 
'Sponsible one. 5 

“T'must try for it,” Andrew said to 
his mother, “though jt does not seem 
very likely they will take a ig fel- 
low like me. I can’t even*give them 
a recommendation, as Mr. Sanders 
left town immediately after the failure. 
I am going right down the this morn- 
ing. Wish ‘me success, mother 
mine!’’ he said, as he stooped to kiss 
her. 

His call turned out as he feared it| 
would. Mr. Evans, the manager of | 
the Reporter, received him courteous- 
ly listened to what he had to say, 
modestly, about his work on the Ap- 
peal then said: 

“T fear you are too young for the 
jplace, Mr. Phillipson. However, if 
you care to leave your address we shall 
bear you in You may possibly. 
hear from us in the future.’” 

“‘Possibly not!’’ Andrew said to 
himself, somewhat bitterly, as he step- 
ped into the elevator. “That's the 
regular formula for ‘letting a fellow 
down easy.’ I have heard Mr. Sand- 


But with the next morning came a 
surprise. The postman left a letter for 
hi The envelope bore the card of 
the Reporter. Within was the fol- 
lowing message: 

“Mr. Andrew Phillipson, 


City. ieee 
“Dear Sir, eRe have not yet 
‘Secuted employment, | wish you would — 
come to the office at noon. ps 
“Very truly yours; * 
“Edward S. Evans.” 
The hours until noon seemed very 
long, but at last they were gone. and 
Andrew presented himself at Mr. Ev- 
ans’ desk. f 
it down, Mr. n,”” 
the gretting he received. ‘“Aboutthat 
Position in the mailing room. We * 
have decided to offer it to you at 
twenty-five dollars a week, if that will 
be satisfactory. ~ When can youcome 
tous?”” oi 
Andrew didn’t intend to say ig, yet 
somehow his only response was; 
“But [ thought I was too young!”” 
““Tthought so, too, Mr. Phillipson. 
Perhaps I had better tell you why I 
changed my mind. I was _lunching 
yesterday with Postmaster Benson, and: 
happened to say that his force might 
have to put up witha few irregularities 
in our mailing work for a week or 
two tillwe could get a new foreman. 
Then he told me that the Reporter 
had always been considered by his 
helpers the model paper inthe city, so 
far as care in mailing was concerned, 
until several months ago, when the 
Appeal, from having the poorest rec- 
ord of any of the papers, suddenly 
advanced to the head of the list. He 
said that every irregularity was cor- 
rected, and the sacks were so well ar- 
ranged that the work of the clerks. in 
handling the issue became a pleasure. 
*‘Naturally, I was interested. T're- 
membered that you had said you had 
been mailing the Appeal for several 
months. So I went out yesterday 
afternoon and made a few inquiries 
about you. I foundaman who work- 
ed with you, and what he said con- 
firmed me in my purpose to recom- 
mend you for the place. “Now I 
hope you will do/as well by the Re- 
porter as you did by the Appeal. 
‘When can you go to work?” 


was 


"ers say the same thing. 1 was always 


“This afteroon, if you wish,”? was 


. » Two days later Mr. Sanders sorry for the poor fellows who were the happy answer.—Qnward. 
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Greénland’s Great Ice-Cap 

The Name “‘Greenland’” woul 
naturally suggest a land of waving grass 
and vigorous forests; it certainly would 
never suggest the stark reality—an 
interior shield-shaped expanse of snow 
and ice, which covers more than 700, 
000 square miles, Here and there a 
lofty peak manages to lift itself above 
the ice, but for the most part, valleys 
and hi ike are covered by this great- 
est gl allthe northern world. 

In the interior, the ice cap rises to 
the height of 9,000, or even 10,000 
feet above sea-level, and descends; 
gradually by gentle slopes toward the 
coast-line. 

The margin of land around the coast 
is usually very narrow and in some 
places the glacial ice-wall itself forms |” 
the coast-line. Deep fjords are very 
numerous along the cvast, and into 
these the great ice-ocean pours itself, 
slowly pushing its way to the sea, 
where the glacier breaks off into ice- 
bergs, which, floating south, form one 
of the greatest dangers of the northern 
sea-lanes. The flow of these grea 
Streams is at times amazingly rapid. 
In July, 1875, Professor Helland 
computed the motion at sixty-four and 
three quarter feet in twenty-four hours; 
and in August, 1886, Ryder found that 
the flow of the Upernivik glacier: act- 
ually reached 125 feet in twenty-four 
hours. Of course, the rate of flow var- 
ies with the heat, but, if the rate of 
sixty-four and three quarter feet per day 
lasted for but sixty days in the summer, 
it would mean that 3,885 feet of glacier 
was being pushed into the sea from 
every southern fjord. Greenland 
evidently the prolific mother of ice- 
bergs. 

“What lies uuder this immense bed 
of ice we can only conjecture. Lau- 
rentian rocks form the mass of the 
posed rocks ‘in the country which is 
bare of ice; but other outcroppings 
occur, and coal has been found at one 
or two pees this, ho 

poor qualit 


ie! 
twenty tons was taken to Sweden as a 


meteorite. In 1897 Peary took anoth- 
er nodule to New Yor! It was the 
largest ever found and weighed about 
100 tons. The iron however does 
not exist in sufficient quantities to ex- 
port. Cryolite and copper have also 
been found, and the first furms an ar- 
ticle of export, 

The grest icé-cap is ahout 1,200 { 
miles long, by 6/0 miles broad, and it j 
undoubtedly affects the climate, yet not 
so much as might he expected, al- 
though it gives Greenland  pro- 
bably the lowest temperatures of 
the northern hemisphere. The mean 
temperature in the interizr in July, 
the warmest nionth, reduced to sea 
Jevel, is thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit 
at the sixty-fourth parallel, and in the 
the coldest month, January, it is 
about twenty-two degrees below zefo. 
Nansen found a temperature of forty- 
nine degrees below zero, and it is 
thought that in the interior the lowest 
temperature will be about ninety “de- 
grees below zero. Yet we find the 
musk-ox, the white wolf, the polar 

ear, the fox, the hare, and afew 
smaller animals able to exist even a- 
mid *'Greenland’s icy mountains.” 

The population rumbers possibly 
12,000, of whom about 300 are Eur- 
opeans. The colony is Danish one, 
and while there are valuable fisheries, 
there seems to be a decrease, rather 
than an increase, in population. The 
great trouble is that Greenlandis still 
in the grip of the Ice Age, and her 
great ice-cap promises to endure for 
thousands of years. Nansen crossed 
the ice-cap years ago, but the crossing 
was difficult and dangerous. ‘Thi 
summer the Mac-Millan expeditio 


from the a 


oad 
plane on the ice. 


hie c 
which we call aluminum 
that it cost nearly 20 Beane 
and was used almost “solel; 
making of jewellery. 

Now it costs rather less than 2 a shill-|2 
ing a pound, and is made into thous- 
ands of different arti 
tO motor car parts; fron reless masts. 
to nutmug: graters and soup plates! 

Many years before anyone could 
claim to have seen aluminum, it its exis- 
tence was suspected. The metal is ob- 
tained from a white powder, not un- 
like: soda in appearance, which is one 
of the commonest chemical ‘properties 
of the earth’s crust. Known as alum- 

substance is the basis of clay, 
and its identity was first established not 
quite a century ago bya German chem- 
ist named Woehler. 

Later a French scientist named De 
Ville succeeded in progucing. alumin- 
um ona considerable seale, though not 
in sufficient quantities to justify its use 
outside jewellers’ shops, where it was 
made into ornamencs. ~ 

For fifty years after this the chem- 
ists of the world concentrated on the 
problem of obtaining aluminum in bulk. 
An American scientist, Charles Hall, 
whose laboratory was ‘back ki 
chen of his lodgings, finally was suc- 
cessful in the quest. _ Hall carried out 
numerous experiments, and was on the 
point of giving up when he.found at 
the bottom of his crucible’ a tiny disc 
of the new metal, produced by a 
method that wasboth simple-and cheap. 

‘The discovery was made thirty- 
Seven years ago since then aluminum 
has been put to an astonishingly wide 
variety of uses. The part which this 
wonderful metal will play in the future 
is incalculable, for its lightness, dur- 
ability, strength, and cheapness render. 
it one of the most valuable substances, 
of the kind known to man. 

Aluminum will neither rust nor tar- 
nish, and it is so adaptable that it can 
be hammered into sheets no thicker 
than cardboard, or drawn out into 
very fine wire. One of its most  re- 
markable characteristics is th: is a 
rapid conductor of heat, while it is 
also non-poisonous. 

Our preserves, including meat and 
fruit, will one day be packed in’ alum- 
inum containers instead of in tins. 
Aluminum cooking utensils are already 
becoming a future of modern domestic 
life, and aluminum tea and dinner 
services are being puton the market 
in rapidly increasing numbers. 

Experiments are being made with 
motor cars built almost exclusi 
the metal. Recently an alu 
built car was tested at high speed on 
arailway track—a_ gruelling trail f 
any form of vehicle other then a_rai 
way engine. The car emerged from 
the ordeal as if it had been running.on 
the smoothest of roads! 

Acroplanes of aluminum are likely 
to be common very soon. In the case 
of a crash a machine built of the met- 
al will not only be less liable to suffer 
complete wreckage,but the pilot and 
passengers be more  safe,since 
risks from fire will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The metal also plays an important 
part in the iron and steel industries, 

ing used in both as a means of puri- 
fication, Small quantities of aluminum 
added to steel in the furnace disperse 
the gas, and ensure the elimination of 
certain defects which at one time 


with aeroplanes, flew over the gr 
ice-sheet, and took photographs of it 


greatly hindered the production of 
first-class steel. 


very, few perso as have stcppe: 't6 thin! 
that there was -anythi 

about ice keeping on the’surface of the 
water. They have become $0 accu 
(omed to Seeing it there and. alws 
On top, just as cream rises to the 


face of the the hottle, that they have |; 
never Guestioned themselves or anyone }'g 


else asto why it isso. {tis a general 
principle that heat expandsa 1 substance, 
while'cold contracts it. ~ Iron rails ex- 
pand under the heat of the sun and 
contract when subject to great cold. 

Heat we are told is a mode of mo- 
tion, so that the atom when in motion 
requires more room than when it -has 
litle amplitude. From this, it follows, 
that the colder a body becomes’ the 
smaller it is. There are, however, 
two or three exceptions to this rule, 
and water is one of them. Water fol- 
lows the general Jaw of expanding 
under heat and contracting under cold: 
This is true only up toa certain degree. 
of cold, where, instead of contracting, 
it will expand. This point is 39 deg- 
Tees F. Atthis stage contraction ceases 
and expansion begins. If the temper- 
ature is still lowered the bulk will con- 
tinue to increase until it reaches the 
freezing point, where there isa decided 
expansion. This is a. peculiarity -in 
Nature’ s Jaws which has caused much, 
wonderment among scientists, but it 
explains how it is thatice floats. The 
reason is that a cubic foot of ice does 
not weigh as much as a cubic foot of 
water. 

Simple experiments may be tried by 
immersing a tube containing water into 
a flame and then into a freezing mix- 
ture, when the results above described 
will be manifest. It is an easy matter to 
burst an iron receptacle by allowing. 
the water in itto freeze. 

One naturally asks the question, as 
to why it is that water when approach- 

i the freezing point acts in_ this 
exceptional manner, but no one seems 
to be able to give an answer. 

It seems to be one of the beneficent 
features of Nature where an exception 
to a general fundamental law is intro- 
duced to mect a great'need. All we 
know is, that if Nature did not make 
‘this exception to the law's of expansion, 
our lakes and rivers would freeze from 
the bottom upward. As soon as the 
surface of the water became frozen, 
the ice would sink to the bottom and 
the water below would rise to the top. 

This process would go on until the 
whole body of water became frozen 
solid. Such a condition would tend 
to bring our earth back to similar cbn- 
ditions that obtained during the ice 
age. Our valleys would become great 
ice-houses which the summer sun 
could not melt away, and devastation 
and want would follow. It looks as if 
God's laws are well adjusted to. meet 
human needs. 


About Ants 


Ants are very wise little creatures, 
They can do many wonderful things. 
There are a great many different kinds 

Some ants live in the ground 

jake rooms with Jong halls _con- 

necting them. Others heap up mounds 

which we call/ant hills, and cthers live 

in hollow trees. There is a kind of 

j2nt in South America that builds 
mounds fifteen feet high. * 


‘ol the cocoons, 
to be slaves.’ ‘They 
do all the work. Sometimes 
master ants want to.go tral 
slayes have to carry 
Mpaster ants-carry ne ‘sla 

Some ants keep 4 
not real’ cows ity a Gad of aed lice : 
‘These plant lice give a sweet juice 
ed honey dew. The antsare fond of § 

juice and take good care of their | 

‘cows. 

In: Africa there isa fierce kind of ant 
called the army ant: 
ast build mounds: : They’ 

in the march. “They march through 
ne forest like a real’army of soldiers. | 
The lines’are often many miles long. 
‘There are ‘larger ants that ‘act as 
officers and keep the lines’ in order. 
When they want-to be sheltered’ from 
a storm or from the heat of: the” sun 
they dig a tunnel several. fe 
.the ground. 

When they are hungry they 
eat’ every. live thing “they can find. 
‘They live on flesh. Thee 
large animal in; a very short time. 
Even the elephant is afraid of these 
ants. They have very powerful jaws. | 

When the people know the army 
ants are coming, they open all the 
closets, boxes, and drawers, and run 
away toa safe place. The ants swarm 
through the house and eat every living 
thing they can find. When they are 
gone there are no mice or bugs inthe * 
house. Theavomen like the ants be-_ 
cause they clean the house for ‘them. 
—Companion. 


Cocoanut Oil 

For many years past the world's 
production of animal fats has been 
steadily diminishing. Lack of. such 
fats'spelled famine in Europe during 
the war, when great quantities of them 
were withdrawn from human ‘use to 
make glycerine for high explosives. 

Even now, and in singe, 
there is an insusielsncy of anfwmal’ fats 

ted by the price of butter), 
and to make good the shortage cocoa- 
il is being imported in enormous 
quantities." Duringthe last year 345, | 
737,913. pounds of this oil' were 
brought into the United States. 

The oil is largely used asa cooking 
fat, but also inthe manufacture of nut 
butter, candles, soap and “cosmetics. 

It is.said to be an excellent substitute | 
for cod liver oil, being highly diges- 
tible and with. the advantage of an 
agreeable flavor, At ordinary tempera- 
tures cocoanut oil is a white,” butter- 
like solid. ¢ 

The raw “‘meats’” are dried in the 
sun before shipment from the tropical 
countries where cocoanuts are grown. 
In this shape the material is called 
copra. The oilis extracted by power- 
ful hydraulic presses, the yield being 
65 ro 70 per cent of the esiettol the 
copra. 


is ‘came to 
is Mayflower be- | 
cause they wante janks to; 
God and worship him in theirown way , 
When they came to Am: 
built a little village near the:sea in a 
; large forest-and one of the first ‘things li 
they built was'a little church. | 
‘The first winter was very cold and : 
the Pilgrims suffered’a' great deal from ' 
cold and many) of: them died before 
spring came. The Pilgrims were very | 
much afraid of the Indians’ and ‘tried 
to keep them from knowing how bad 
things were with them and }how few. 
of them there were. “One of the Ind- 
ian chiefs liked the Pilgrims and would 
not allow the other Indians to harm 
them. E 
In the autumn the harvest was very 
+ good acd the Pilgrims felt very thank- 
ful to God for protecting them from 
the Indians and forthe good” harvest, 
so they decided to set apart one day in 
which they would invite the Indians 
to come to spend the day with them 
and they would all feast and thank God 
for all his blessings to them. 1 
Until that day the Pilgrims. were all 
busy preparing for the Thanksgiving 
day. The children gathered ‘fruit, 
the women made cakes and pies and 
cooked many things and the men hunt- 


fowl, fish and deer. When Thanks- 
uiving day came the Indians came very 
early and:were very kind toward. the’ 
Pilgrims and' were always frierids-with 


We always have Thanksgiving Day 
on the week of November 11th. 

‘This law was passed by the Dom- 
inion Parliament “at Ottawa because 
the Armistice ‘Day in the Great War 
was signed on November 11th, 1918. 

This day is a holiday fur’ everyone 
and we celebrate it by havinga Thanks- 
giving dinnerin which pumpkin pie and 
turkey are “conspicuous. We also 
have Thanksgiving services in the 
churches at which we give thanks to 
God for the harvest and his many 
blessings during the year. 

—Edrie Kinsella. ' 


A Ninth Inning Rally 
(An Original Story) 

‘The score was3 to 2 in favor of the 
Red Sox and the Browns were at bat 
in-the last half of the ninth. The spec- 
(tors were in great excitement and 
Were cheering their teams. , The end 
of the Brown's batting line, which 
Was coming up, was weak. 

_ The first man up, Taylor, was at 
bat. He missed two strikes and the 
Shectators expected a strike-out, but 
Vaylor made a hit between short-stop 
and third base and was safe at’ first. 
‘nere were loud cheers from the 
trand stand. Wilson, the next batter, 
.) (ta fast’ grounder to the ° second 
hoceman, but the» Red Sox second 
= bsseman made a double play. Two 
out and the bases were cleared. The 


traund stand was quiet as the game 
!oked hopeless now. 

Thomas came up and hit safely to 
Centre field. James, a heavy hitter, 
Was passed by the pitcher and Wright 
Was next. The runners, aftera double 
fteal, were now on second and’ third 

ses. The spectators were wild with 
excitement. A long safe hit meant 


two runs and the winning of the 
game. 


is 
they ; cheered “and were wild with delight: 


ed in the forest and brought home M 


the Pilgrims after that. oh 


cident in which a deaf 


jrought in two rans t 
3to4 in favor of the Browns. f 
‘was carried off the field on the should- 
ers of his teammates. - The 


Clarence McPeake. 


William>and Mary 

‘Lhe reign of William an: Mary be- 
gan’ in 1689 and. was a time for 
England. Will as a gdod soldi. 
and: brave man but he was unpleasant 
and unsociable. The next year after 
William and Mary cameto the throne, 
James II tried to get the throne again. 
James [1 thought that the Catholics 
would help him, so he borrowed some 
money and soldiers from the king of 


"France and went to Dublin, the city of 


Ireland, where many Catholics lived. 
Some of the Catholics were friendly 
with James, buz others thought it was 
of-no use to fight against’ William. 
William heard about James coming to 
Ireland, so he gathered an army and 


The battle was called ‘The Battle of 
the Boyn 


lary. 
The Scotch people did notlike Wil- 
liam very’much but they promised to 
obey him. One clan named the 
Macdonalds did not promise to obey 
im. Another clan called the Camp- 
bells, who were enemies to the Mac- 
donalds, asked William if they could 
kill the Macdonalds for not promising 
to obey him.—Alma Sanders. 


An Argument in Favour of thef motorits. The careful motorist watch. 


Deaf being Allowed to Drive Motor- 
cars. 

For a number of years, there has 
been a repeated dispute among the 
people of Canada, regarding the’ right 
of the deaf to handle motor-vehicles 
and it still continues up to the_ prsent. 

Some provinces of the Dominion, 
incliding Quebec, are rot in favor of 
Permitting the deaf to own automobiles. 

The Ontario government has passed 


“a law giving the deaf the right to drive 


cars. Now there is twenty-five per 
cent of the deaf population in Ontario, 
who are able te handlethem. Tortell 
the truth, a very few of them have 
ever figured in serious accidents, which 
were, I learned at the convention of 
the Deaf recently held in Toronto, 
purely accidental. In Toronto, the 
largest city in Ontario. and“ second 
largest in Canada, there are at present 
twenty-five deaf men who own and 
drive their own automobiles, 

‘There was another automobile ac- 
Iriver was 
involved in Ortawa., Ithappened one 
night at an intersection, when he was 
ing down street, the other car 
which, he said, was running at a high 
fate of speed, came un to the street 
ithout stopping and struck the rear 


“side of the car, owned by this deaf 


man. = 
In the police court, the other driver 


had to be summoned a score of times. 


The judge could not reach a decision 
because no witnesses could be obtain- 
ed. The lawyer who spoke for the 
hearing man, said the deaf has no 


right to drive cars because they could 


Waght 


went to Ireland to fight against ‘him. | 


i 


{ 


1 window shields and at the corner of 


portion 


, : ree on 
osphorus, which isa needful con- 


nt of tHe brain and spinal cord. 

apple is one’ of the best foads for 

those that use their brains a great deal, 

who oppose | and whose:occupations are sedentary. 


Some hearing people, 
? In my student days I used to eat six 


thé’ deaf handling cars, seem to think 
that everyone of the deaf people is the: or seven baked}apples during my even- 
same kind of person, being stone-deaf ing study. THe apples chosen’ were 
and mentally unfit. This is no more | Tolman Sweets, “Mediumssized ones 
ttue than all hearing persons are alike. ; Were selected, placed on a Granite pie 
Most of the deaf are physically fie and ' plate, placed ina slow oven and baked. 
intelligent. When the deaf person is | It proved a most delicious adjunct toa 
normal, other than his deafness, he | hard night’s study. “They are* easily 
should be able to drive. \ Bur if he is! digested, satisfy and are a good night 
uneducated, he should not be given a| cap. In lieu of the variety mentioned, 
license. I am going to tell you briefly others may be used, but noneare quite 
Of one of the latter examples. In my | 60 rich. 5 
home town, Ottawa, one deaf man, |. Encourage the children to eat apples. 
who was not well-educated and could 
not read, had acar of his own. Once, 
a.car, driven bya drunken man, struck 
his. He had togy to the court nearly 
every month for one and half years, i 
because of his inability to read and to 
understand what his lawyer or his 
interpreter said to him. At the end of 
that time, though the judge dismissed 
the case, he wasfbrced to pay as much 
as five hundred dollars for his lawyer | 
and the cour. . 
The hardest problem that the mo- 
torists have to deal with is the siren of 
a fire-reel, which, while on a run, has 
to whistle to warn all the motorists to 


example—that is better, than. telling 
them. all you can, raw, dried, 
baked, stewed, fried—only eat! No 
other fruit is halfso good, and it is 
usually easy to get. Encourage the child 
to spend his pennies for apples and or- 
anges rather than candy. 

Apples are the bestand most reliable 
cosmetic on the market. A liberal 
daily supply of this fruit will give to 
most people a good complexion. 

Apples, too, are’known to possesa 
Great solvent powers over coarser 
foods, therefore they must be good 
food for horses and cattle. Ihave seen 
horses grow sleek and fat after run- 
ning for a few weeks in the orchard. 
Ic is the sour apples that are especially 
beneficial for stock. A half or whole 
Pailful a day fed to the milch cows is a 
relish they delight in:as much ‘as you 
like a tit-bit, They yield mare milk on 
the apple diet, are healthier and their 
milk is richér and ofginer flavor. 

‘arm and Dairy. 


the front windows. 

The deaf as a class: have proved 
careful drivers, but when onc is in an 
accident, most people condemn all 
deaf drivers without investigating the 
case. One of my teachers has told 
me that in the busiest parts of Detroit 
horns are rarely used by experienced 


There are 200 schools for the deaf 
in the United States, 64 of which are 
public residential or state schools, 117 
public day schools and 19 Private and 
denominational schools. 

The total number of pupils enrolled 
in the 200 schools on October 20, 
1928, is 17,109, of whom 9,300 are 
boys and 7,809 are girls. = 

Theyotal nunbef of pupils taught 
wholly or chiefly bythe oral method 
is 13,238, or a little over 77 per cent 
of the total enrolled pupils. 

2 The estimated total number of boys 

He'who-cats aniapple belore going | sng ciris (having received instruction 
to bed robs the’ doctor of /his.daily |, the 200’schools since. the establish. 
bread’ is an old saying, and I doubt hsnent of the first school in 1817 is 
Not a true one. 107,869. 

In our country Where apples are so] The total number of teachers en- 
plentiful and such choice ones, they | gaged in the work at the 200 schools is 
should be one,of the staples on our | 2,456, about 9 pupils to the teacher. 
tables. Theyhhould be served every | "The total valuation of budians and 
day in some fashion, cooked, baked, | grounds of the 56 state schools re- 
fried, eaten raw or stewed (with the’! porting is estimated at $32,116,183, 
skins on’. The best flavor is next) an increase of nearly 13 million over 
the skin. ~ | that of ten years ago. 

A Norse myth says the gods and The total amount expended during 
goddesses courted perpetual youth by | the past fiscal year for Support and 
eating the apples furnished by one of | maintenance in the 56 reporting schools 
the gods. And the Romans crowned | was $7,221,784 almost double that.of 
Pomona, goddess of fruit trees and|ten years ago. That is almost 2234 
gardens, « picturing -her seated on aj per cent of the capital outlay. The 
basket of flowers with a “bough and | per capita cost is about $582. ee 
applesin her hands. The-high place} The total amount spent for perman- 
given the apple by the ancients is| ent improvements at 38 of the state 
worthy of imitation, for they .are not | schools during the last fiscal year was 
only pleasant food and nutritious, but | $1,689,413. —Register(N. Y.) 
have valuable alterative properties and Ss 
correct acidities in the system. 

The malic acid in the apple regu- 
lates the proteids eaten that they do not 
clog the system, hence it is especially 


es the red, green and orange lights, 
the tail light signals of the driverahead 
and for signs, and always signifies his 
intentions. This is exactly what the 
deaf driver does: —Murray Brigham. 


The Apple as an Article of 
Food 


F. M. Christianson, Welland Co., 
Ont., writes as follows: 


Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested. —Lord Bacon.” 
And, in these days, a whole lot of 


them are to be spewed’ out’ of the 
mouth. 


beneficial to eat apples in the , winter 
season. 


Eat them yourself, and so set them the: 


» 


i 
: 
* 
‘ 
f 


» the street is often easier than not to do 


but not so kind—and not so easy, 
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How to be Truly Helpful 

There is one field of usefulness 
which many earnest, energetic people 
are apttoneglect. ‘Their idea of help- 
fulness is to do something for some} 
‘one, to spend their time and strength | 
in the service of others. Yer there 
are many times when a better idea of 
helpfulness would prompt us to with- 
hold rather than to give Drummond 
says that totoss a coin to a beggar on 


but if we really wished to be ot 
service to our unfortunate brother we 
must do for him either less or more. 


The best way to help others is to lead d 


them to help themselves. 


easier to do it myself than to show her 
how to do it right,"” she said, when 
some one remonstrated. And it was; 
easier, but not half so kind. t 


In no other place should this truth 
be mure strongly emphasized than in 
the class-room, ‘and nowhere is there 
Stronger temptation to forget or ig- 
nore it. Many times every day the 
pupils make mistakes in their work or 
find difficulty in solving some hard 
problem, and the teacher, pressed tor 
time and burdened with work, Ys 
tempted to make the correction or) 
perform the task himself. It would/ 
be so much easier than to lead the 
pupil to do it himself. Easier, yes, 


either, in the final issue. That is the 
wisest teacher, with the truest concep- 
tion of his duty, who instils into his 
pupil a desire and determination to 
fight his own battles$ and solve his 
own problems, and himself overcome 
the diffculties that confront him; who 
refuses to do for the child what he 
can be induced to do :for himself; 
and who aids his class by inspiriting 
encouragement and helpful suggestion 
rather then by shifting ‘the \whole 
burden upon his own shoulders. 


i 


Education does not consist in pos- 
sessing knowledge but in the ability to 
acquire knowledge. This} in fact, is 
the true purpose, the underlying 
Principle of education—to draw out 
and to-develop and strengthen: the 
mental powers to the greatest possible 
extent. Itis not a matter of such great | 


Possessed of a large fund of informa- 
tion; but it is of supreme importance 
that he shall have learned how to be 
self-reliant and persistent, how to 
grapple with the difficulties and over-' 
come the obstacles that beset his path- 
way, whether in the class-room,_or in 


The editor of The Canadian ie tee 
turally much pleased to 1 1 
Bante kindly letter from the Su- of the’ 
ie 


our teaching force. » Will! you please ing oR Pipl tie west susened Fort 
increase the number of copies you he is capable of. 
send me.”’ of course we willbe de- __In a school 
lighted to do so. 


for the deaf this 


pupils is of utmost importance.. The 
: j Puplis are away from’ home and: in’ a 
The 1930 calendar issued by the sense the teacher is assuming some of 
Toronto Humane Society isone of the - the parental functions: Yetthe class 
finest of the series of beautiful°calen- ‘ Toom Tepresents only 4 portion of the : 
dars issued every yearby this organiza- ' deaf child’s life in. a large residential 
tion. It reproduces in color*twelve school. _There are the shops, the. 
paintings by Canadian artists depicting | dormitories, and the campus, and 
Canadian scenes, and is a Christmas| unless the child's activities are well 
present well worth giving. Not only is | controlled and well taken care- of in 
this “‘Humane Calendar’ a work of | these departments, it is useless to 
art, but it is educative also by inculca- | expect best resultsin the: class room. 
ing lessons of kindness to animals. | No automobile can function well on 
Some of the many quotations are: ne cylinder when the other three are 
“The greatest coward is he that | ‘“‘missing.”’—Ex. t 
treats with cruelty a helpless living : 
thing.”’ “Most of curifanare cine 
nals are in our schools now. ie 
Power is in our hands to change their | _ Books jrepresent the best thought, 
One way is in Humane Ed- | study rience of hundreds of 
ucation.”” “The golden rule applies | Years. By their aid we obtain new 
to our conduct toward animals as well | Views, see things from new angles, 
as toward men.” “’It is not only the | acquire knowledge that it has taken 
suffering of the animal that we are try- | generations, of people to perfect. | 
ing to prevent: it is also the moral de- | Books are our best companions; they 
gredation of the person who causes | amuse, or instruct, as we may elect. 
the — suffering.’” spirit _ of |/They talk when we wantthem to and ; 
cruelty is the deadliest enemy to a high | are silent’ when_ we are notin. a mood 
civilization.’’ to listen to them. 5s 
This calendar sells for 50c, the pro- | | Their mere presence in a room, on 
ceeds being used for carrying on the ; the library tabl@or in the bookcase, 
splendidly beneficent work of this most. lends prestige to us—a silent recom- 
worthy Society, the address of which is [mendation to our. guests. And the 
11-23 St. Albans Street, Toronto. _{ influence they exert upon our lives, 
our thoughts and our conversations is 
es something not to be obtained in any 
No one phase in the school life of | other way. We may travel in foreign 
the deaf child is more important than | 'ands, visit potentates and princes, have 
the relation between teacher and pupil. | the most harrowing jungle adventures 
When functioning at its best this re-| 0F tevel in the splendors of world 


The Value of Books ; 


| relationship between teacher and 


jhe handles, the books, the maps, the 


momentthat a pupil should leave school | his health. And most of all the teach- 


lation is delicately balanced. The teach- | ‘fel, all within an hour and without 
er has agenuine interest in his pupils in- 

dividually as well as collectively. And 
the pupils on their part have an interest 
in theteacher. Thereis order with- 
out restraint. Study emanates from a 
desire to learn. The teacher has the 
situation well in hand and the puuils res- 
pond to his touch just as does a well or- 
dered-automobile when one “‘steps on 
the gas.’’ But as with an automobile 
there must be much preparation be- 
forehand to reach this state of class 
room perfection. The automobile | 
must be well oiled and greased, the ! 
carburetor perfectly adjusted, there! 
must be no worn or neglected springs 
or nuts or bolts. ‘To get anywhere the ; 
driver must know he is goi IZ; SQ too 
must the teacher. The implements | 


whatnots that he may use, must be’ 
carefully reviewed, and lessons adjusted 
as carefully to the needs of the Pupils 
as is the automobile carburetor. As 
to gasoline and tir is presumed 
that the teacher has already supplied 
himself. with these in the way of 
academic learning and conservation of 


er studies his class, its individuals, its 
Capabilities, its limitations,and its wants, 
just as any good driver keeps an eye on 
his car and ‘ts parts. d 
Having thus been set, it remains for 
theteacherto keep the well Poised 
equilibrium in his class room. There 


, We buy and which are consumed in our 


leaving our comfortable armchai 
Not only may we enjoy these things 
but friends may enioy them with us, 
for there is a book for every indivi- 
duality, for every taste. p 
In what other way may the expen- 
diture of so little money as the Price of : 
a book bring such big returns or so 
much pleasure to so many people? ; 
When we have read a book we have 
not destroyed orexhausted it. Itma 
be passed on to another and still others. 
Tt is not likerthe food we eat, the 
clothes we wear‘or the many pleasures 


enjoyment of them.—McClure’s. 


Systematizing Industrial, 
. Work 

The work of our school is of a 
triune nature—the training of the 
mind, the hand, and the character, 
and these three. purposes are held to 
be equal in importance. It has been 
only within comparatively recent years 
that industrial training has been rec- 
ognized as essentially a part of good ed.” 
ucation as mental training. “The stand- 
ard of industrial training has been stead- 
ily raising in the schools for the deaf, 
ours among others.. Our‘new trades 
building for the boys, Sewing rooms, 
and domestic science room for the 
girls, together with much mew and 
modern equipment, have given us 


ie of the pupil, 
number of years C 
on which each ) 
month, « number™ of - Hours 0} 
Project, number of hours spent ‘on shop 


Janguage, grade’ in shop lan; 


number of hours in the sh 
f hours out of the shop, 
application, conduct, rahk asa Worker, 
completed work, Space is also left for 
additional remarks by the instructor. 
An examination of these reports: each 
month will inform the Superintendent 
just what is being done in each shop, 
by whom, andthe standing of. each pu- 
il. The knowledge that their work in 
the trades is made'a matter. of record 
will naturally stimulate the pupils todo 
better work. In’ addition to “these 
monthly reports, the pupils in thetrades 
are given written examinations’ at’the 
same time and in same manner as the 
room classes. aan 
. +The Minnesota Companion. 


A: New School for the-DeaPof 
to™ © Saskatchewan’ 


2%, 


‘At the opening of a new collegiate at 
Saskatoon on Oct. 21, announcement 
was made by Hon. J.T. M. Ander- 
son, premier of Saskatchewan, that a 
new school for the deaf-is to be build 
near the university. _ He said it would 
consist of at least sixteen classrooms 
and would be thoroughly up-to-date for 
an institution of its kind. 

¢ minister of public works, Hon. 
J. F. Bryant, in giving the press details 
of the plans of the buildings, says, in 
part, that it will also contain vocational 
departments, auditorium, gymnasium, 
library, reading-rooms, ‘dining-rooms 
for pupils and staff, dormitories anid a 
small separate hospital building. “The 
buildings will be built of local stone to 
conform with the present style of the 
university buildings. —Manitcba Echo. 


; Mrs. Robert Elwood. McBrien 


The death occurred in this city. on 
Sunday of Margaret Loretta, the be- 
loved wife of Robert Elwood McBrien, 
after a brief illness and at the ‘early 
age of 28 years. se 

She was the daughter of the late 
Patrick Whalen and of Mrs. Whalen 
and is also survived by two sisters, and 
her husband. . 

Mrs. McBrien was a native of 
Almonte and came to this city about 
two years ago from Sarnia and had 
resided at 2736 McDonnell street. 

The funeral service was held in 
Comstock’s Funeral Home’on’ Mon- 
day, conducted by Rev. J.(L. Hughes, 
after which the remains were sent to 
New Liskeard for interment. 

—Peterboro Examiner. 


Obedience is the grandest thing in 
the world to begin with. Ido not 
think’ the time will ever come when 
we shall 
because we are told to do it, without 
knowing why... The one essential of 
chivalry was*obedience. 


ll not have something to do | 


Scuoon Morro: “Eh hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy Se ae 
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CHRISTMAS 
zs 1 
It is needless for. usto remind the 
parents and friends of our. pupils ‘ths 
it is only threemore weeks till Christ- 
mas, and we ask their hearty coopera-~ 
tion to make this festive season as hap- 
py and enjoyable” as possible to the. 
children here. | 
As usual, none of the pupils will. be i 
allowed to go home, but’ this. will’ not 
prevent them haying aivery good time 
here if all who are interested. in them 
wilt cordially assist. “The children are 
looking forward eagerly to this festive 
day, but their pleasure will largely de- 1 
pend on the extent'to which they are: 
remembered by their home folks. We 
hope that every child will’ receive a 
present of some kind from home. *Even 
the poorest can afford. some inexpen- 
sive present andthe children’s pleasure 
dors not depend so much on the value 
of the gift as on the fact that it is from 
their own loved ones, = 


We strongly advise parents not to, 
send much, iftanything,’ in the way of 
eatables. “The pupils fare as well here 
as most children ‘do at home and need 
nothing more. When, children’ get 
food from home they. are apt to over- 
cat and get ill, and as we have over 
three hundred ehildren here, it is im- 
possible for us to watch everyone and 
guard them against eating too much, 

‘Tho bext presents ‘are useful 

‘uring urticlex, or toys that will 
aus. Books, also, are ulways 
acceptable. -Sleighs, tor girls, are 
most useful during the winter 
months, afd paronts will find that 
theso will give tasting pleasure, 
wi the novelty soon wears off 
Other pitts, 


AU parcels nnd boxes should ar- 
rive here notlater than December 
im 


Vicase send your parcels and: boxes 
ea:ly as possible, before the Christmas 
co gestion begins at the post and’ ex- ‘ 
Ris offices. Every year some presents: 

too late for: distribution on ' 
nas Day, to the very keen dis-| 
appointment of the children. { 


Uhere arealways a few children | 
‘ose parents are dead, or are too 
ourto send them any. presents, or 

Who neglect to do so. We hope those | 
ww are better:able will enclose. some : 
git, in their own children’s boxes for 

these less-favored pupils, 


w 


». Bud Simpson was called honie ‘sud- 
denly-on November 19th. 

is seriously ill at bis 

+ With Mr. Blanchard acting as.con- 
venor,. the, O:S.D. staff are‘enterin, 
a team in the. Teacher’s Bowlin 
League: sponsored by the Y.M.C-A; 


‘The two: school open air rinks are: 
being putin'shape before the ground 
freezes too solidly. John Boyle and 
Willie Abrams are “‘bossing’? the job. 


Sees 

Douglas: McMillen’ father, -Dr. 
McMillen of Samia, was elected to 
the Legislative Assembly in the elece 
tion'on' October 28th. He Tepresents 
West Lambton. 


Our sympathy is extended to -Mrs. 
Andrew Waggoner of Hamilton, 
whose brother George Irvine, popular 
Postman in Belleville’s down-town 
district, died on November 18th. 


The boys" playing campus is being 
ploughed up and’ levelled. - The x= 
cavation for the new pump house. has 
provided several hundred vards of clay 
eumcent to fill in the low spots on the 

eld. 


-On Wednesday, Novemb-rthe 20th, 
the Satin Finish Flooring hour over 


a-'| address. He 


Z| spoke of the-gal 


‘the flag raising and salute: 
eleven o'clock all assembled in the 
‘chapel where Mr.” Stewart Gave an 
r explained why November 
theeleventh wascalled Armistic Day, 
Tecalling that joyous day in 1918; then 
s lant” Canadians slain 
inthe Great War to protect Canada: 
~ Atwo minut. 
observed 
eanadiai 
the fereat 
the origin 
giving Da; 
blessings 


Usually, ar Thanksgiving, Many of 


the graduates of the School return to}. 


their Alma Mater to spend a day visit- 
ing their friends. Many parents and 
relatives of the children also. moto 
from home to be with their loved ones. 
isitors over the holiday. week-end 
were: John Major's fatherand mother, 
Bud'Male’s father and mother, John 
Vilag’s father and mother, Bernard 
Elliott’ s family, Albert Smi.h’s Parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robertscn whose son 
Glen is'a junior here, ts. Harris 


radio. station: CKGW. was pfovided | G 


by, the’ Allore’ Brothers. of Trenton 
with “an all’ Trenton group of artists. 
Miss Rathbun’ of our staff was a 
member of the quartet and duet which 
rendered very fine selections. 


Saturday November the twenty- 
third was a big day in the city of Bell- 
eville for the children because Santa 
Clause paid them a visit. And he 
didn't forget us because he drove up 
to the residences in a big six cylinder 
auto about five-thirty. Santa had in- 
duced the Manager of the Metro- 
politan Stores to come along with him 
and bring a crate of oranges for the 
children of each residence. 


i 
‘Through the co-operation of the 


Regal Films of Toronto a most pleas- 
ing entertainment was provided for 
Thanksgiving night.° The films pro- 
vided were clean, wholesome com- 
dies which caused roars of laughter; 
and most interesting educational pic- 
tures showing the secrets of the sea. 

Grantland Rice sport feature round- 
ed outa very fine program and brought 
an end the last holiday before Christ- 
mas. 


A good motion picture program was 
obtained from the Province of Ontario 
Pictures for Saturday, November 9. 
Te included a Charlie.Chaplin comedy, 
a review of a famous British regiment; 
one reel cartoon and a two reel film 


Or ‘any | depicting the great timber industry of 


‘) mey sent direct to the Supenntendent Canada. In addition a reel of the film, 


forthis purpose will.be expended’ as 
judiciously as possible for the benefit ! 
Of these little ones: 

“| you enclose gifts for other child- 
Fen, kindly notify ‘the Superintendent 
so that such gifts can bé taken out of. 
the box before Christmas morning. 

Address all boxes and parcels to the 

'ld, care of the School forthe Deaf, | 

«Hleville, Ontario. Allexpress char- 
&es must be prepaid, or the parcel 
will be refused, 


~"W. J. Campbell, Acting Principal. 


the Ontario Schcol forthe’ Deaf, de- 
Picting the outdoor life, sports, recess 
pyramid building, fire drill, farm scnes 
and the assembly of pupils and staff on 
the front lawn for the flag raising cere- 
mony. 


John'Narrie, Cl 
Egeiritin sisters, 


Gerow of Peterboro; 

Matthews of New 
Mexico; Alton Ditk of Renfrew; 
Albert and Milton Schneider of Pem- 
broke; George Bell formerly of Chat- 
ham, now of St. Thomas, and Gladys 
Clark’s father. _ 


SPORTS 


Softball 


The Bald Eagles, the senior cham- 
pions in the softball league, were ban- 
queted on November 12. The mem- 
bers of the team were Captains } 
Eames, Mr. Cunningham, Thomp-! 
son, Meyette, G. Harnson, Mr O’} 
Hara, Abrams, Carriere,  Bostnari, | 
and -DeShetler. The other gue: 
were Schwager, McPeake and Boyle, 
captains of the defeated teams and Mr. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


‘ 


> | again 


were hard fought with no: 
‘Then on Nov. 8th, the Hickory! 
turned back the Just Kids, © defeating 
them 1 to 0.” Inthe next game the 
Just Kids defeated the!Servals1 to..0 
and the last game saw the “Just 
rious defeating the’ Hick< 


in victor 
Nuts 2 to 5 


The Intermediate football season 
was brought to a close with the Reds 
having eight points to their credit, a 
three point lead over their opponents 
the Whites and Blues who were tied 
with five points each. : 
1¢ boys took a real lively interest 
in all the games, putting forth their 

est efforts to make points for their 


The last of the series had to be 
played on the boy’s rink as sewer 
Pipes are being laid onsthe regular 
field. This didn’t dampen their 
spirits though as the novelty of playing 
on a smaller field spurred them on to 
keener/efforts to win. 


Bowling 
O. S. D. and Albert in the Tea- 
chers League rolled their first game and 
the 3 out of 4 points go to the credit of 
the school nearest Trenton. It appear- 
ed that the further west, you go the 
bowlers are a lite better. This was the 
case yesterday but there are many more 
games and itmay be differenthexttime. A 
High singles (men) — Lally, 187, 
212; Blanchard, 200; McGrimmon, 
201. Ladies— Miss Hegle, 168; Mrs. 
Bishop, 143. 
O. S. D. 
126 187 212-575 
107 114 148— 369 
Miss Hegle 151 168 125— 444 
Mr. Cunning! 132 83 159—374 
Mr. Blanchard ... 155 100 200— 455 


721 652 844-2217 


Mr. Lally 
Mrs. Blanchard 


Lally, teacher-in-charge of the league. 
The table was nicely decorated with 
coloured tissue, Howers, favours and 
very ingenious place cards, the’ work 
of the boyson theteam. The dinner,’ 
arranged for by Mrs. McCluggage, 
was one to please any boy and’ that 
means that the food. Was appetizing, ! 
delicious and in abundance. Miss * 
Daly donated a great’ box of home 


id 


C= 


Albert College 
Mrs. Bishop ...... 119° 96 143— 358 
Miss Steele .. 102 78 108— 288 
Mr. Grimmon ... 163 201 113— 477 
Mr. Cook . 135 161 81—377 
Dr. McMullen .. 123 129 146— 398 


2.665 591--1898 
elleville Ontario. 


Miss Evelyn Hazlitt, Mr. H. E. 

rooms and Mr. William Hazlitt 

‘ere welcome visitors at the School on 
Sunday last, Nov 24th. The latter 
came to see his little boy who entered 
the School this year.- 


The New York School for Deaf, 

equeathed by the will 

of James B. Ford $200,000. He also 

gave the Church Mission for the Deaf 
$10,000. 


Totals... 


| 
i 
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: The Hen 
Sometimes the hen is very black, 
And sometimes she is not; 
Sometimes a hen lays just one egg, 
_ But sometimes-quite a lot. 


Hens do not crow as roosters do, 
But cackle some instead. 


Sometimes a mother hen will have 
A Very thoughtful mood; 

That's when she sits upon her nest 
And hatches out her- brood. 


And when her baby chicks appear, 
She's proud as proud can be; 
That's how I'd feel if such dear chicks 

As hers belonged to me. Zo 
Pussy-Purr-Mew Finds a 
Friend 
Once upon a time a naughty boy 
moved onto Our Street. He took away 


Dicky’s cart and pulled Doris’ hair and _ 


broke out some of the lattice work in 
our piazza. Worstof all, though, he 
threw stones at dear little Trixie, Kit- 
ty’s dog, and chased Betty’s cat until 
she was very frightened and miserable. 
One day poor little Pussy-Purr-Mew 
ran down the street, expecting to be 
caught most any minute by the naughty 
boy. Just then Roger’s Father's Ger- 
man police dog, Felix, came outof his 
yard. He saw the naughty boy. He saw 
little Pussy- Purr Mew, who wasa great 
friend of his. You should have heard 
him grow]! Even Roger was quite 
scared. Then Felix looked at Pussy- 
Purr-Mew and gave three short, kind 
little barks, as ifto say, ‘“Come over 
here beside me, Pussy! I won’tletany 
one harm you!’’ So Pussy-Purr-Mew 
ran into Roger's yard and stood right 
beside Felix. He growled and started 
down the street after the naughty boy. 
How the children in Our Street all 
laughed to see how frightened the bad 
boy himself was. How he did run! 
Every day after that, when Felix 
went out to sit in his yard, Pussy-Purr- 
Mew came over. She lay right down 
between his paws and purred away as 
much as to say, “‘Isn’t a true friend 
abo: t the best thing a cit can have?” 
What became of the bad boy? ~He 
moved away the next day and was 
never heard of again. The children 
on Our Street are very glad of that. 


The Rabbit 


Brown bunny 3its inside his burrow 


Till everything is still, 
Then cuthe slips along the furrow, 
Or up the grassy hill’ 


He nibbles all about the bushes, 
Or sits to wash his face, 

But at a sound he stamps, and rushes 
Ata surprising pace. 


VYou see some little streaks and flashes, 
A last sharp twink of white, 
As down his hidy-hole he dashes 
And disappears from sight. 
Garry Goes Away 
[here has been great anxiety” on 
Our Street this week. [twas all on 


_account of Garry’s going away. You 


‘remember Garry is our tramp. doggie 
who gets his meals wherever he can. 

Nobody really kuows where he 
sleeps. Almost every day he comes 
to Our House for dinner. This week 
he came as usual on Sunday. Mon- 
day he didnot come. When Tues- 
day went by without his visit we began 
to think it very strange. Wednesday 
we were positively worried. ‘Thurs- 
day came and sill no Garry? How 
anxious everyhody on Our Street was 
by this time! All of us had been. kind 
to Garry because were sorry fora poor 
curly headed doggie without any home. 

We did not know we were so fond 
of him, though, until we missed so 


“much his cheerful bark 
of welcome in those soft 


1 


were just aS worried as 
“Have you seen Garry 


seen the tramp doggie ‘around’ your ~ 


house this week! ‘No, we have not she seemed to say.. Then out went her 


seen him since Sunday,:’ we replied ~little paw. 


sadly. The German police dog, Felix, 


i je’ s ‘Te » and Peter, the laughed the children: But the top was 
ae ieee Hoe too quick for Fluffy. Each ‘time she 
reached out her paw to catch the shin- 


white dog that lives around th oC 
all came over and looked anxiously in 
our window, as if to say, “‘Is our. old 


Purr-Mew seemed wonied, and would 
not go over to take her afternoon nap 
between Felix’s paws. ‘ 
“Oh, dear!” said Betty on Friday, 
, ‘I’m afraid poor Garry is lost.?? > 
“*My father says perhaps somebody 
put him into the pound because he 
didn’t wear a collar,” said Roger. 

Saturday noon at Our House we 

were eating our dinner. We were 
just saying to each other, “‘We may 
as well let Towser have this bone now 
that poor Garry is gone.’” 
We had hardly stopped speaking 
when we heard a soft “‘pitty-patter, 
pitty-patter’’ on the steps outside. 
Then a cheerful voice at the window 
said, “Woof! Woof! Woof! Woof" 
(How do youdo! Dinnertime? Here 
I am.) There stood Garry wagging 
his tail and with such a bappy look in 
his soft brown eyes. 

You can just imagine how glad we 
were. Weall petted hipt.and told 
him that he is the best "WBe Yon Our 
Street. We gave him the nice juicy 
bone and abig slice of good roast beef 
besides. 

“Where have you been, -Garry?”’ 
we all cried at once. But Garry never 
told us. Where do you suppose he 
went? a 


The Woodpecker 
Last night I heard him in the woods 
When everything was still, 
Trappity-tap on\the dreaming trees 
Under the fairyhill. 


1 wonder if he lost his way, ‘ 
As I did long before, 

So had to tap and tap until 
He found the fairies’ door. 


Fluffy and the Top 
“‘Around I go, around I go; 
Sing,sing, around I go,”’ sang Peter's 


top. 
All'the children clapped theirhands 
as they watched it spin.. “Do it 
again, Peter, doit again,’’ they cried. 
Peter wound the string carefully around 
the top, and then with a strong, quick 
pull, he set the top spinning in the 


center of the cizcle of children. How , 


excited the boys and girls were! ~ 
Around I go; around I-go, 


Sing, sing, sing, and around.I go.’? . 


So sang the merry little top once 
more,and then when its merry little 
tune was finished, it spun around once 


more ever so fast and jumped right ‘ 


over to Betty’s feet. 


The children shouted again, ‘‘Oh, | 


Peter, do itonce more. What anice 
top."” 

It was a bright-red top, and it had 
lovely stripes that ran around it. 


These looked like a rainbow when it: 


was spinning. Uncle Bob had given 
gthis top to Peter, and Peter loved i 
almost as much as he loved Fluffy, 


his little white kitten. _ Fluffy liked the ‘ 


little red top, too, and soon she came 
running into the room. She walked 
around and around the circle of child- 


‘ren. Finally when she could find no! 


way to walk into the circle,she climb- 
ed up on Betty’s shoulder, and then 
with one leap, she landed almost on 
top of the little red top. 


friend Garry within?”?’ Even Pussy-* 


“just every place you can imagine. 


‘Fluffy wants to play with the top,’” 


ing red top it spun away and sang, 
“Around I go; around I go, 
Sing, sing, sing;-and around I go,’’ 


from her. This time it sang, 
“Away I go; away ( go, 
Sing, sing, sing; and away I go.’’ 


Then with a big jump, the top hop- 


ped right into Peter's lap. 
Fluffy was a surprised kitten. 


“Where is itgorte?” she seemed to 


say, ‘‘and why has itstopped singing? 


The chiidren laughed merrily; but 


Fluffy ran away. 


The Cricket 
Did you ever see a cricket? 
It isa cousin of the grasshopper. 
The cricket has another cousin. 
Its name is katydid. 
The katvaid is light green. > 
The tree cricket is also green 
Most crickets are black. 
The house cricket is black. 
The field cricket is black. 
The field cricket hasa hard, smooth 


coat. 
It has six legs and can jump far. 
It lives in a field under a stone. 
In summer it eats the roots of plants. 
There are many ‘crickets in one 
family. Ki 
Crickets have wings, but cannot fly. 
They make music with their wings. 
They rub their wings together. 
One wing is the fiddle. 
The other is the bow. 
Crickets play on warm nights. 
The warmer it is, the faster they 
play. 
Crickets have a tiny white spot un each 
front leg. 
» What do you think these spots are? 
They are the crickets’ ears. 
The mother cricket lays eggs in the 


fall. 

She hasa spear on the end of her 
body. 

She uses itto make a hole in the 
ground. 


She lays eggs in the hole. 

In the spring the eggs hatch. 

Soon the fields are full of little 
crickets. 


Feathers and Fluff 

“Patsy, Patsy,” calied Jim. ‘‘Patsy, 
Patsy, where are you? Here is some 
milk. Where are you?”’ 

Patsy was Jim’s little fluffy, white 
kitten, and Jim could not find her. 

He looked under the porch, and 
under the currant bushes, and under 
the lilac tree, but not a sign of Patsy's 
fluffy, white fur did he see. 
| Jim's dog Jip came running up 
‘‘Bow-wow-wow. 
‘wow. | Why don’t youcome and play 
with me?”’ he said. ‘‘I’m lonely, 
and 1 want to chase sticks.’’ —- 


jlost, and I must find her before I can 

;play any games with you. Please 

| come and help me find Patsy.’’ 

: /““Bow-wor 
find her in a jiffy."” And away he 

“ran through the garden, looking this 
way and that, and sticking his nose 


| Again and again Fluffy put out her 
paw to catch the top. She was getting 
closer and closer. Finally she gave a 
-big jump, but the top still ran away 


Bow-wow- 
“No, Jip,”” said Jim. “Patsy is 


y-wow!” said Jim. “TIL 


i é 
re found her.”?, Jim ran as fast as © 
his legs’ ‘could’ carry him:. ‘‘Where? 
‘Where?’ he called: : 

‘‘Here she is,”” barked Jip, sticking 
his nose under a low hedge, ‘‘Sheis 
under thishedge, but she won't come 
out.’’ Jim looked under the hedge, 
and then he just laughed, and laughed 
at : 

ee jip, you silly dog,’’ she said, 

“That's not Patsy.” 

But Jip, still barked as ifheknew 
Patsy were hiding under the hedge. 

Just then out walked Mrs.* White 
Hen with her ten little white chicks, 
ane Jip was'so surprised he couldn't 
even say « Bow-wow.””  “‘That was 
a joke on you, Jip,”’ said Jim... 

a Mrs. White Hen was cross. “Why 
are you bothering me?” she seemed 
to say. “‘I had just found anice cool, 
quiet place in the shade. 

“‘We didn’t mean to disturb. you, 

Mrs. Hen,”’ said Jim, “but you see 
Jip was looking for Patsy, and) when 
he saw your white feathers under the 
hedge he thought you were’ ’ Patsy.’’ 

Mrs. White Hen smoothed down 
her ruffled feathers and walked away 
toward the barn just as if she had not 
heard Jim. 

“Come on, Jip,”’ said Jim, “‘let’s 
look for Patsy in the barn. 

Into the barn scampered Jip and 
Jim. They looked in every nook and 
corner. 

“Do you see her any place??? ‘said 
Jim. : 
“‘Bow-wow-wow,’’ answered Jip, 
racing over to old Mrs. White Hen’s 
nest where something white showed in 
the dim light. S 

“Why, old Mrs. White Hen,’’ 
said Jim. ‘‘How did yougetin here?”’ 

By this time. Jim and Jip were 
standing close to the nest. What do 
you suppose they saw in it?—Patsy, 
curled up, asleep. 

“That's a joke on me, Jip,’ said 
Jim. 


.Postman’s Knock 
Rattat! Rattat! 
There’s the postman at the door, 
He always knocks like that, 
No matter who it's for. 
It may be a letter 
And it might be a box, 
So I'm always very glad 
When the postman knocks.- 


Rattat! Ranat! 
Shall Irun along to see 
If he is on the mat 
With something meant for me? 
It_may be just a postcard, 
But it might be a box, 
So I always run to look 
When the postman knocks. 


Birds in the Snow 
I like the snow 
Upon the roofs, 
But, oh! 
wel wish that down:the street 
‘With hard snow under feet 
The poor old horse’s hoofs 
Didn't slip and slither so. 


Ilike the snow. 
It lasts, I hope. 
But, oh! 
I wish that in the street, 
With nothing on their feet, 
The sparrows needn t mope * 
And puff their feathers so. 


taught how to use a sv 
done by scratching th 
on the trunk of atree. 

thrust at 
part he wished.‘ 2 Z 

Then he was taught: to: nlanage a 
horse and’ to’ use! av lance while 


The boy hi 


carry it away with its lance, . 


Another exercise he hadto practice, 


was to ride on horse-back and strike 
with his lance the breast of a wooden 
Saracen, “If he failed|to hitthe figure 


fairly in the centre, it turned ona spin- i 


dle and struck him: on the back wi 
a wooden sword. 

When the page 
and could use his weapons sufficiently 
well, he became a surt of body-servant 
for his knight and was called a squire. 
He then had to follow his master 
into battle. After some years’ as 
squire, if he had proved himself com- 
petent and brave in war, he was con- 
sidered ready himself to becomea 
knight. 

This was attended with much cere- 
mony. ‘The young man had to spend 
several nights in church, watching and 
“praying; and he also had to watch his 
armor hanging. over, the altar for'at 
leastone night: The next morning 
after a service in church, he was taken 
to the king or some great noble, who, 
striking the youth’s back'as he. knelt 
with the flat of his sword, said in’ a 
loud voice, “In the name of God, and 
St. George, I name -thee knight; be 

“brave, hardy, and loyal.” "The spurs of. 
the new knight were.then buckled on 
him by one of the ladies. present, 

Sometimes, however, a warrior was 
made a knight at once-on the battle- 
field where he had» just performed 
some deed of unusual valor. ‘This 
wis considered a very great honor 
inde 


se contests between knights called 

nents, A great space in) an 
meadow called the. lists” was 
fenved in with wooden barriers, made 
of such a height that people could see 
over them Crowds of People stood 
outside the barriers to see the contests. 

In one part of the lists Was a great 
en stand where sat the king and 
bles with sheir wives and daugh- 


hy 
fers 
\ll knights who wished to try. their 
ot hung up their. shields inside the 
A knight having decided’ with 
whom he would like to contend, touch- 
eda shield with his lance. ‘The owner. 
pith shield then had to come out and 
hight, 
_ The two knights, mounted: on 
horses and. covered with armor, then 
“nt to opposite sides of the lists cnd 
“waited fora signal. The signal given, 
they put spurs to. their horses and 
rushed at each other with lances held 
‘ut, the purpose of each being to 
strike his opponent in such a way as 
‘o throw him from the ‘saddle. The 
one who fell was. declared defeated 
and had to leave the lists, 
s The knight, who on the first day of 
ie tournament was thought to” have 
Cone the best, had the Privilege of 
¢ ladies present 
most beautiful, 
led “Queen of 


lists 


of selecting from th 


the one he thought 
an 


id she was then call 


dito 
until he couldhit\ any 


© accused mij 
f* fight, 


1 
as strong enough 


it festivals it was customary 


to stop, - 
» Knights often fou; 
/ when they had quarreled ‘with’each 
other. Or if one. was accused byan- 


other of wrong doing, then the one 
hallenge the other to 


If he'Won, he was considered 
innocent, but if beaten he was judged 
to be guilty.” This was Called trial by. 
battle. 

—Condensed from 
English History, 
Ginn & Co. 


“Stories” from 


é The Real Man 

A real man never talks about what 
the world owes him, or the happines: 
he deserves, and all that. 

A real man is just as honestalonein 
the dark ot his own room as-he is in 
public. 

A real man does not want pulls and 
favors. He wants work and honest 
wages, 

A real man does not expect some- 
thing for nothing, sothe get rich-quick 
people can not use him 

A real man does a little more than 
he promises. 

A ‘teal man is dependable. His 
simple word is as good as his oath. 

A real man is loyal’ to his friends’ 
and guards their reputation as his own, 

A-real man can not hurt a woman, 

physically or morally. He sticks to his 
wife, : 
A real man minds his own business. 
He does not judge other Persons be- 
yond sure knowledge—not Presuming 
to ‘search hearts.” C 

A real man has excuses for others; 
never for himself. He is patient and 
charitable to others; to himself he is 
Strict. fs 


Opportunity 

‘Twenty-one years ago two boys, one 
5 years old and the other 12, stood on 
the deck of an incoming steamship 
looking at the Statue of Liberty and 
jingling a few Russian coins. in their 
pockets, 

The other day they.,opened ‘‘the 
tallest structure in mid-Manhattan’’ an 
office building costing $14,000,000. 
The Chanin Tower Building it is cal- 
led. Henry and Irwin Chanin, who: 
build it, are said to be worth $75,000, 
‘000... They took time off, too, to 
fight for America in the World War. 

They have an office on the top floor, + 
where they cheerfully admit that they 
are sitting on top of the world. They 
have pictured their success in the dec- 
orations of the building! The arti: tic 
themeis “The City of Opportunity.” 
All'through the structure there. are 


1 


bronze panels suggesting the progress Abbey Craig in memory.of him.—G. 
of a hero struggling against opposing H.F., in Maryland Balletin. 


forces and finally emerging victorious. 
(twould pay a ‘good many native 
sons to go. and look at that_ building. | 
Many immigrants somehow don't’ 
seem to need it ‘so much. —Jackson- 
ville Journal. 
William Wallace 


William Wallace, the national hero 


of Scotland, was born in Renfrewshire. him sit down, and then in 


He was well educated by his uncle, |i 


ight in this way “I 


"by A. F. Blaisdell, th 


two battles sfith the English at Stirling 
bridge and Falkirk. In the former he 
was victorious, In the latter ‘he was 
defeated with great loss. 


head and he was betrayed b; 
nobleman, 
death took place August 23; 1305. 


the history of William Wallace. 


position in a large firm, made a very 
bad mistake. “It was discovered and 
when he’ was summoned to the pres- 
ident’s office, he had his resignition 
written out ready to present. 
of a reprimand, the Bestident made 


Edward the First was i 
“England at the time of Willams Wale 


The coe cin egt ood and long 4 
We never heat the ebine’ song : 
"But Christmas time is near! 
‘The trees look cold without their leaves 
Bat'still the sun shines clear 
‘There's not a childish heart that grieves— 

For Christmas time is near! 
‘The birds are happy in the South, 
her. Soucoerar ce et 
her. : e.are glad at every thing — 
One day. ee William Wallace | For Chistibas time draw near! 

is away with his friends some Eng= | December dai 18 
men came to Scotland somewhere ‘The trees are black mad gerey 

id prentended to invite some Scorch | But what care we for any thing— 
noblemen to 4 feast: “The noblemen | When Christmas time is nea 
thought the Englishmen’ would be very | © 
kind to them and they came but they. 
Were deceived and betrayed) The 
Englishmen caught them, bound them 
Up together, andithen led them off ta 
a barn’ full’ of hay, They: brought 
whiskey with them and ropes to hang 
le noblemen. ‘They also brought 
knives to stab them. ‘The noblemen 
Were soon hanged and stabbed and 
Cut to pieces. ' Then the Englishmen 


is Courage, strei 
Nn to his 


—W.T.S. < 


how this eyer happened.U A frank 
admission was made and the president 
said, “‘I think you Have good’ stuff in 
you and I am going to give youanother 
chance. It may be that you will be on 
}your guard all the more because of 
this.’” The young man went out de- 
termined to make*good, kept to his. 
: Purpose, and in time succeeded to the 
drank the whiskey and fell sound Presidency. The fact thathe had been Sos 
asleep. given a second change brought out his 

‘William Wallace came back and he | best. / 
asked a woman where the English After his threefold denial, Peter was 
were. She gid, ‘In that’ stabl bitterly asbamed of himself... He who 
Then Williatf Wallace told her to @0} was expected to be rocklike, had 
and mark the doors where they went, 
with something white, so they could 
understand where. She did so. 

William Wallace ordered his men 
to get some ropes.’ “They got them 
and put them around the stable and 
Setifire to it and burned it down to the 
ground and the Englishmen were burn- 
ed to death. ‘They were put to death 
for their cruel deed to the noblemen: 

lish with rage began to try 

to capture William Wallace, but 
when he saw the English coming after 
him, he ran into his own house by the 


Proved to be like shifting sand. When 
Jegus met him onthe shore of Galilee, 
Peter doubtless expected rebuke. In- 
id he was givena new commit 
Feed my lambs,’’ ‘‘Feed my sheep. 
To the day of his martyrdom, Peter ae \ 
was true to that trust. He used his_ "~~ AV 
second chance. The me:cy of God 
is a continual surprise to us. We fail ® 
and are given anotherchance. We sin 
against light, are forgiven and trusted 
again. God's love and forgiveness help 
us to overcome our shame for oursel- 
ves and try once more. Christ 1edeem- q 
ed men by assuring them that God aia 
I loved them and expected their 
best from them. Men who had sin- 4 * 
ned against the law felt thar they 
could,no longer sin against love. Our 
failures should not lead us to despair, 
but to a gratitude for God's fo 
ness that will compel us to make th 
most of another chance. fF 


A’ Hero of To-day 


The war has atleast proved that 
the human race boo less heroic, no oe 
less equal to the buffets of fate or the 
crises of the soul than it ever was. 
Allthe blazoned deeds of the past, 
says an article in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, are outshone daily. There was 
Sir Richard Grenville of the Revenge; 
and here is Capt. Loftus Jones of H. * 
M. Destroyer Shark: 

In the battle of Jutland ten German 

ships were pouring theirfire into the 
Shark ar short range. Steering - gedr, 
funnels, supertructure were’ blown 
away. Half the crew were dead; the 
commander himself was ‘severly 
wounded. Another destroyer, the 
Acasta, pushed in front of the helpless 
ship to shield her and brave destruction 
herself. But Loftus Jones, who. was 
the commodore of the division, refused 
any aid and signalled’ the Acasta’ to 
keep out of the way. » Then a splin- 
ter of ashellcame and took off the 
captain’s leg above the knee; still: he 
sat on the shattered deck and: gave hig 
orders’ and fought on. He ‘noticed 
that the flag kad been shot down and 
ordered that another should run_up; 
and this was done, so that the Shark 
went under with colors flying. 
When they were all in the water 
the few survivors pulled the dying 
chief on board a raft. ‘“‘Let’s have'a 
song, bi ” he said; and they sang 
the friend-! Nearer, My God, to Thee, until 
“Tell me that indomitable soul passed away 


William “Waltace bravely fought 


A reward was set on 
it John Mentieth. His 


Blind Harry was the man who wrote 


A monument has been erected at 


A Second Chance 


A young man, holding a responsible 


Instead 


jiest_ way possible, said: 


SSR een en 


Only Waiting 
Only waiting till the shadows 


ly waiting till the reapers 
Orive the Last sheaf gathered home. 
For the summer time hath faded 
"And the atuma winds ate come. 
iukly, reapers, gather quickly, 
ere Test Hpe hours of my heart, 
Fer the bloom of life is withered, 
‘And I hasten to depart, 


Only waiting till the angels 
‘Open wide the mystic gate, 

At whose feet I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor and desolate. 

Even now I hear their footsteps, 
"And their voices far away— 

If they call me T am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey. 

Only waiting till the shadows 
‘Are a little longer grown, 

Only waiting till the glimmer, 

‘Of the day's last beam is flown 
‘When from out the folded darkness, 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul will gladly 
‘Wing her passage to the skies. 


Mozart’s Last Requiem 


Mozart, on account of amelancholy 
which became chronic, fancied that 
his life was fast drawing to a close, a 
prospect which filled him with horror. 


One day, he was unusually beset 


heard a carriage stop at his door and a 


my word,”” said the composer. 
much longer time do you wish?’” 


me with much more interest’ than 
expected it would, and I have ‘exten- 
ded it much farther than I had inten- 
ded,”” said Mozart. 


ment your complement; there are fifty 
ducats more,” said the stranger. 


tonished, ‘“‘who are you then?’” 


business; 1 will return in a month, 
and he again retired. 


ger was no ordinary being, thathecer- through, the room. They were evi- 
tainly had some connection with the ‘dently there in peril of their lives. 
other world and that he was sent to in- '-Everything disclosed a scene of “half- 
form him of his approaching end. 


L his requiem, which he regarded as the 
with melancholy reveries, when he qurable monument of his talent. He : f 
fainted several times, and was with dif- | quickness with which all eyes were 


gui 

Struck with the idea of his death. 
Mozart felt his .strengh gradually. 
leaving him, and his requiem, was 
making slow progress when the time 
he had’ asked elapsed. 

The stranger returned» - 
“{T Rave found it impossible to keep 


“Don’t let it trouble you. How 


The stranger eoteced eae uP 
di ie janitor’s 
“TA month; the work has. inspired dicated bY 3 veep ot ae ene 
I 5, glanced timidly about her. and’ sat} 
down as far away from the stranger as 
she could get. By.and by came two 
3 seerane ‘women. ‘Then’a bevy of young girls 
In that case it is necessary to aug~ Hitrered in, sat down, bent their heads 
together for a convulsive giggle and 
‘Japsed into silence. “A lame man’ 
limped to a seat behind oe stove, 
iv = 5 After a while, a group of women 
That has nothing to do with the ‘sctled in, one of them leading a te- 
luctant boy. A  tired-looking man, 
5 Jaborer’s garb, sunk wearily into.a 
Mozart sent one of his servants af- | seat apart from the rest. After along 


“‘Sir,”? said Mozart, still’ more as- 


ter the stranger, to discover where he interval there entered a man in black, 
went but he returned only to inform ‘ who stealthily tip-toed his way to a 


his master that he had lost sight of the sear behind the others. Others came 
man and could not find him again. 


| dropping in, until twenty-three people 
Mozart then felt sure thatthis stran- "were assembled in, or rather scattered 


j restrained fear. The repeated glances 
He now labored with more ardorat at the clock; the painful intenseness 

which they listened to every ap- 
aching footfall until it passed; the 


stranger was ushered into his presence ficulty restored. At length the work | tured toward the door as often as it 


who desired an~important interview. 
He was a man of age, and had the ap- 
pearance of a person of distinction. 
“Tam charged by a personage of 
rank to come and seek you,”” said the 
stranger. : 
““Who is he?” interrupted the com- 
poser. 


fe does not wish that to be 
known.” 

“Very well, what is ‘his’ pleasure?”” 

“He has lost a lady who was ex- 
tremely dear to him, and whose mem- 
ory will be eternally so. He wishesto | 
celebrate her decease every year by a 
solemn service, and he desires you to 
compose a requiem for this service.”” , 

Mozart felt deeply affected by this 
request; the grave tone of the address, 
the air of mystery which was\over the 
event,and the melancholy dispgsition of 
his own spirit, caused him serious 
thought, bur after a few moments’ re= 
flection he promised to write the 
requiem. 

“Apply to the work all the powers 
of your genius, you labor foraconno- | 
isseur(in music,”’ said the sttanger. | 

“‘So much, the better,”’said Mozart. 
“How long do you require?” 

“A month.”’ 

“Very well, will return ina month. 
At what price do you estimate your 
labor??? he asked. 

“One hundred ducats.”” f 

The unknowe counted the money 
on the table, and disappeared. 

Mozart remained for a few moments 
absorbed in thought, then asked for a 
pen, ink and paper, and in spite of his 
wife’s remonstrances began to write 
with an ardor that was insensible to 
pain or fatigue; he composed night 
and day with an enthusiasm which 
seemed to increase as he proceeded, 
till at length he fell motionless from his 
Seat owing to extreme fatigue and lassi- 

tude; this compelled him to suspend his 
Jabor for several days. 

One day his wife tried to dispel the 
somber ideas which occupied his 

mind, when Mozart said to her has- 
tily, “"Yes, it is certain it is for my- 
self that [am composing this requiem; 
it will be by own funeral service.’” 

Nothing could remove this thought 
from his mind. He continued to labor 
at his requiem as Raphael did at the 


scage with winter twilight when the chatting, smoking. A score he found 
man entered the town. He was no at public entertainments; a few at their 
commorman, and was bent upon no places of business, lying in| wait for 


ordinary mission. An empire was to belated customers; a half-dozen at a 


be overthrown and upon its ruins a’ progressive euchre party. Some were 
new kingdom established. 


enterprise environed with peril. 


ready it had cost precious lives and! were at home, some too tired to go) 
priceless fortunes. 


_ The man bore himself as one who * and were planning to-go out again to- ! 
journeys through a hostile country, ! morrow, and some doing nothing and 


and glanced at the list of names writ- 
ten therein, 


was finished before the end of the next’ was opened, deepening the impression 
month. The stranger returned at the | that this was an unlawful assembly. 
time agreed, but—Mozart was gone to | 
his rest! 


The stranger softly passed out, no 
_ 1one barring his way, Glancing at his 
All Germany regards this requiem book by the wind-shaken’light of the 


as the chef d’ oeuvre of this great com- ' street lamps he went searching for his 
poser.—The American Boy. 


| absent friends. Three of them he 
| found on a street corner, discussing 


What the Master Found | the Political problems of the govern- | 


ees J ment under which they lived. Seven 
The night was shading the\land- men he found ina club-room, reading, 


It was an ‘in a neighbor's house whiling away 
Al-! the hour by social intercourse. Many 


' out, because.they had been out all day 


knowing that his enemies swarmed ; wearily tired of it. A few were sick; 


about him, vigilant, fearless, powerful. !a few were ministering to them. 


He took from his breast alittle book | some were curing Convenientheads 


‘ aches by reading the latestnovels. So 
‘ Ai . } in the course of the evening the band 
T have in this community,” he! ms : 
said, ‘‘a band of five hundred friends, | °f fe hundred was accounted for. 
who have vowed ever to be loyal to! ‘Twenty-three at_ the rendezvous 
ithful tomy cause. They know | four hundred and seventy-seven here, 
in danger. ‘This is the night there and elsewhere; dawdling, sleep- 
of their own appointment for meeting "2 2 discouraging outlooks forga 
me, that I may instruct and encourage , “fueeling revolution. 
and strengthen them.’” “*And whatis all this ancient history?”* 
The sleep tone of a bell broke upon ' You ask. 
the air,” Te is the signal for their Oh, nothing much. And not so 
gathering,’’ said the man, and hasten- _ Very ancient either. Only Jesus Christ 
ed forward. Soon he paused beforea | dropped in at a recent prayer-meeting 
large building which, save for one dim-' in your church. That was all. And 
ly lighted room in the rear of the base-| where did he find’ you?—Robert J. 
ment, was empty andsilent. Aman, Burdette. 
evidently on guard, stood near the 


door. He started as the stranger sa- 
luted him, | 


es % Patience And Kindness 
“am €xpecting to meet some Patience and kindness are two graces 
friends here to-night.’” so very much needed in the home, 
_ The janitor looked suspiciously at | and especially in the raising of children. 
him. So many mothers—and fathers, too, 
© —so easily lose their tempers in cor- 
erecting their children. Yes, even 
jur calling them names and saying, “I'll 
the blister you,”” and so on, while a kind 
i ‘ou are a member of the band word or even a kind look would prob- 
i sarees here? <s ably may have beena help to the child. 
“Um” replied the janitor. May God help us to have a feeling 
‘s there great zeal among the oj tenderness and pity toward our 

brethren of the fraternity? Are you children and all mankind. 

united, loyal, eager, aggressive ??” Upon a certain day a mother was 


| “You'll have to wait then,” h 
said presently. ‘There won't b 
anybody around here for half an ho 
et. 


Presently an.old woman came: #2) 


al 
face made her th 
that happened twenty years ago. She 


é, ts ai 
a saw, myself alittle nervous girl i 
the happy home of my, childood; coal- 
oil lamps had just been introduced in 
our neighborhood and my father had 
purchased a very handsome one. 

was removing the lamp. from 
the table when’ I’ dropped’ ‘it and © 
it broke. I was afraid to even to leave 
the room, but I went down and faced 
father; he knew what’ had happened, 
and so did my. brothers and sisters. 

I was afraid cf what was going’ to 
happen, butas I faced my father, the ar.- 
gry look died out @f his face and a look 
of pity took its. place. He said, oh, 
so kindly, “‘Never mind, my. dear 
little girl, we all know that it was an 
accident, we know that'no one would 
have done it intentionally, so cheer up. 
and._we will buy another. one.'” b 
what a revolution of feeling I felt” It 
was such a surprise to me, that I) was 
suddenly overwhelmed with feeling of 
love and gratitude, and burying my 
face, I sobbed as though my heart 
would - break. No punishment could 
have affected me halfas much, and 
nothing but death can ever efface the 
memory from my mind. And how I lov- 
ed my. fathertoday, asthe sight of my 
own little girl's face broughtthis inci- 
dentso forcibly before me. Will she 
love me so dearly, I wonder, twenty or 
| more years from now, because the same 
God given impluse had ‘stirred my fa- 
ther’s heart in that long ago time, I felr 
table to press that little frightened thing 
to my heart and tell her kindly that [ 
knew she did not’ mean to spill the 
gravy, and that soon we would have it 
all in order again? ‘Will she be helped 
| by this when she isa mother, as I have 
been helped today?’”—Author Un- 
known. 


One Solitay Life 
Here is a man who was born in an 
j obscuire village, the child gf a peasant 
twoman. He grew upinanother vil- 
! lage. He worked inacarpenter shop 
| until he was thirty, and then for three 
‘years he was an ‘itinerant preacher. 
| He never wrote: a book. He never 
jhad a family. He never went to 
college. He never put his ‘foot inside 
abig city. He never traveled two 
| hundred miles from the place where 
jhe was born. He never did one of the 
things that usually accompany’ great- 
| ness. He had no credentials but him- 
self. 
| While still a young man, the tide of 
popular opinion turned against him. 
His friends ran away. One of them 
denied him. He was turned over to 
his enemies. He went through the 
mockery ofa trial. He was nailed up- 
on a cross between two thieves. His 
“executioners gambled for the only 
piece of property tie had on earth while 
he was dying, and that was his coat. 
When he was dead he was taken down 
and laid in a borrowed grave through 
the pity of a friend. 

Nineteen wide centuries have come 
and gone, and today he is the center- 
piece of the column of progress. 

1am far within the mark when I say 
that all the armies that ever marched, 
and all the navies that ever were but! 
and all the parliaments that ever sat,~ 

_an&all the Kings that ever reigned, put 
together, have not affected the life of 
man uponthisearth as has that One 
Solitary Life! —Author Unknown. 
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A World Without Christmas | peopled with livle elves that have hid- | to Christmas. They were practically 


By Rev. Francis E. Clark. 


HERE was such a world once. 

(There never can be again, ex- 

b-Jcept in our imaginations, andit 

is not easy to imagineit.  Butit may be 

worth our while'to try, that we may. be 

able to understand a little’ more’ clearly 

the supremacy of this day among the 
holidays and holy days of the year. 

A world without a Christmas would 
be a world robbed’ of half its expres- 
sions of good cheer between men. On 
what other Way. of the year do men 
greet one another with a\ merry: wish, 
except perhapaion New Year's dai 
and‘that is by'no nfeans sovpulver 
holiday? ie 6 

But on Christmas Day no oneis too 
busy to wish his neighbor ‘‘a merry 
Christmas.’""As Mr. Green goes down 
the street, his fac 
as he cries out;'‘‘Good morning, Mr. 
Brown. A merry Christmas to you 
and yours.” ‘A merry Christmas to 
you, Mr. White!’? ‘‘Hello there, 
John! A merry Christmas to you!’’ 

And so goes Mr. Green down the 

vet, and ten times ten thousand like 

speaking to every casual acquaint- 
ance, to whom usually he would only 


is wreathed in smiles | 


nod, and launching out to every one a 
good-cheer note, while from every one 
comes back an answering smile and 
greeting. 

: In a world without a Christmas the 


of all the three hundred and sixty- 
Christmas will begin for them 
n before the day dawns; for, onthe 
evening before, the mothers of the 
orld will take many a little night- 
owned figure on their knees, and’ re- 
at that undying piece of folk-lore, so 
full of stirring adventure and of “un- 
akable possibilities for to-morrow. 
“Twas the night before Christmas, 
When ‘il through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a 
Touse. 
Then after afew houre.of sleep, dis- 
turbed_by delicious dreams of a. rosy, 
stow-bewhiskered Santa Claus driving 


his docile reindeer, Donder, Blitzen, 
down the chimmey, the little feet pat-) 
ter down the stairs all on tiptoe that| 
the curly heads above them may peer! 
into the mysterious stockings that San-| 
‘a Claus has filled. Then when the} 
stocking has been explored, each one} 
Steals upstairs again to rub open the 
sleepy eyes of father‘or mother or bro-| 
ther or sister, and be the first to lisp. | 

‘\ merry Christmas.”” | 
Whata wonderful fairy-land also is} 
ere behind the drawn curtain where | 
¢ Christmas tree conceals itself, all} 


th 
jth 


dep ‘there dolls and candy men and wax 
candles and wonderful packages, each 
one a’ pandora’s box tothe excited 
little imaginations! s 

All this, and all that’ it -suggests,< 
would be lost in a world without a 
Christmas. 

But Christmas is father’s and mo- 
ther’s day almost as much as it is the 
children’s day; and they tdo would 
miss the’ best twenty-four hours in all 
the year in a world without Christmas. 


The twenty-fifth of December all but 


a few sordid souls, or those compelled ry ‘- 

by dire’ necessity, plan to spend at God in the highest and 
home. _ Shops-close; the ticker is sil: | £00 a ors men 
Pent;-the school bell will not ring, and, 


except Thanksgiving Day, it is the one 
family day in all the year. 

The children’s joys make the parents 
hearts sing; and if there are no little 
children in the home, as is true of too 
many homes, brothers and sisters and 
cousins and aunts, grandsires and 
grandames, all find their place around 
the hearthstone, and offer their own 
personal psalm of thanksgiving. 


A world without a Christmas would 
be a heartless as well asa cheerless 


unknown before the first Christmas; 
they-are unknown to-day in the parts 
of the world that are still without 
a Christmas Day. 

Blot from our calendar this day and 
all that it stands for, aud the world 
would go back, not to barbarism, per- 
haps, but to the reign of might over 
right, to the tyranny of the strong over 
the weak, to the rule of a Thothmes, a 
Nero, or a Caligula. 

No one but the Lord of Christmas 
could have thus transformed the face 
of this old world of ours. “‘Glory to 
on earth peace, 
‘hristian. 


Christmas Triumphant 

Christmas has conquered much of 
the world. It will conquer the rest. 

At first thought christmas does not 
Sugvest conquering. It calls up the 
vision of a little child of a happy mother 
of home ‘and all things meek and 
gentle. And when we speak of 
conquest we think of hard-limbed 
warriors* ‘full of strange oaths,’’ of 
cannon and falling cities, of mad 


world; a world where the poor would4 horses charging, and of all. things 


be ground down, and the rich would 
lord it over them in a way we cannot 
now conceive. Ancient history tells 
us something about such a world; for, 
as we have said, there was once a 
world without a Christmas, and some 
sections to-day know not the Christ- 
mas spirit 

That was the world-when the 
Roman nobles, fora fancied disobe- 
dience, threw their slaves into their fish 
ponds to be eaten by eels. 

That was the world when the Taj 
Mahal was built by the forced labor of 
twenty thousand men working for 
twenty years without a penny of re- 


pitiless and fierce. Why then this 
} strange junction of Christmas and 
Triumph? Because ‘‘the meek shall 
inherit the earth.’’ Because in the 
curious drama of time harsh creatures 
go down to extinction and gentle 
creatures persist. Even before Man 
came upon the scene of evolution this 
improbable law is to be noted. 


™ Mastodons, huge and armored 


| reptiles, sabre-toothed tigers, and other 


apparently unconquerable forms of life 
have disappeared. Only thir fossil 
bones remain. They perished by their 
own ferocity. The truth in ““They 
that take the sword shall perish by the 


ward, and only -enough food given | a sword. 


them, as to the horses and bullocks, to 
enable them to work. 

Thatis the world that the execrated 
\King Leopold tried to re-establish on 
the banks of, the Congo, where ‘arms 
and legsand eyes are foretfeited to the 
worse than cannibals that do his bid- 
ding. 


That is the world, alas! of our; 


sweatshops; but, thank God, it is not 
typical of the Christianity of the 
twentieth centary, or, in other words 
of the world with a Christmas. 

We might say: in a general way, 
with little fear of contradiction, that 


| every hospital and asylum, every school 


for the blind and deaf and dumb, every 
cripples’ home, every fresh-air outing, 
every rescue mission, is a monument 


Love is tougher than Hate. Hate 


prises new.every ‘morning. “Hate dies 
with the man; Love is re-born in_his 
children. 

The war-lords of 
misread the code of Destiny. The 
powers they believe in are frail. Vio- 
lence, frightfulness and fury are frail. 
Like the tyrannosaurus and the pter- 
odactyl and other prehistoric monsters, 
they are doomed. They shall be 


Prussia had 


I buried in. the rock-strata_of history, | 


covered over by the slow’silt of Truth 
and Gentleness and Honor. For the 
sands of Love flow inexhaustible from 
the hand of Almighty God, and at} 
last bury all the proud grotesque monu- 


ments of man’s hate. 


goes down with the setting sun; Love | 


The Star of Bethlehem 


It was the eve of Christmas, 

The snow lay deep and white, 
Test bende mpoiaiows 

And looked into the night; / 
I heard ghe church bells ringing 

I saw the bright stars shine, 
And childhood came again to me 

With allits dreams divine. 


Then as I listened to the bells, 
And watched the skies afar, 
Out of the East majestical 
‘a_ihere fose a radiant stars 
nd every other star grew. pale 
Before that ete 
It seemed to bid me follow 
And I could not choose but go. 


Street to street it led me 
By many a mansion fair, 
It shone thi ding 


¥ i 
From highwWy'oa tohighery, 
‘Through alleys dark and cold,, 
And where it shone; the darkness 


Was flooded all with gold. 


Sad hearts forgot their sorrow, 
Royal hearts grew soft and mild, 
And weary little children 
‘Turned in their sleep and smiled; 
While many a homeless wanderer 
Uplifted penitent eyes, 
Seeming to see a home at last 
Beyond those starry skies. 


And then the gates rolled backward, 
T stood where.angels trod; 
It was the Star of Bethehem 
That led me up to God. 
F. E. Wetherley 


eayement 


The Little Child Christmas ae on 


to conquer the earth. For his weap- 
ons are man’s eternal instincts. He 
has abolished Gladiatorial games, Pir- 
acy, Brigandage, Torture and Slavery 
from most of the world. For the de- 
light in cruelty may reign-for a time, ° 
but mercy is from generation to genera- 
tion, becoming more dominant with 
the adulthond:of the race. 

He will abolish war. For love is all 
powerful. Atlastit will have its way. 

Armies will scatter before it and can- 
non melt. The cunning devices of the 
wicked shall come to naught in its pre- 
sence. 

Love Almighty! Suppressed here, 
it arises yonder. Driven from earth by 
men’s madness, it steals back again, 
when next lovers meet in the spring 
and mothers hold babies to their hearts: 

Love Almighty! Little Child Christ- 
mas! Not for nothing, -through the 
dark ages, did the people worship the 
Woman with the Child in her arms. 

Itexpressed the inexhaustible recog- 
nition of Love Almighty. 

And someday Christmas and all: it 
stands for shall triumph. Then “‘shall 
ail men’s good be each man’s rule and 
universal Peace lie like a shaft of light 
across theland, and a lane of beams 
athwart the sea through all the circle 
of the golden year.’* 

—Dr. Frank Crane. 


“I's Christmas Da! g 
to himself. “‘l “haven't missed it. 
The Spirits have done: it-all“in. ¢ 
night. They. ‘can do anything they like. 
Of course they'can.”" = 
He dressed himself ““all in his best, 
and at last got outinto the sree he 
cople were by this time pouring forth, , Sit, Besa 
ee he had een them with the Ghost of —_“‘Now,, at you what, my | th 
Christmas Present; and walking with friend,”” Said Scrooge, “I'am ‘not’ go- | Your broth 
his hands behind him, Scrooge looked ing to stand this sort of thing any long-|| tha 
at every one with a delighted smile.\He cr. And therefore,”’ he continued, 
looked so pleasant, ina word, thatthree leaping from his stool and giving Bob 
or four fellows said: ‘‘Good morning, such a dig in the waistcoatthat he stag- 
sir! A merry Christmas to you!”” And_ gered back into the tank ‘again, “‘there- 
Scrooge said often afterwards thatof all fore I am about to raise your salary! 
the sounds he had ever heard, those , Bob trembled, and got a little near- 
were the happiest in the ears. fer tothe ruler. He had a momentary | — ‘Why, bless. your heart 
He had not gone far, when coming idea of knockihg Scrooge down with it, | dear, how late you are!’ 5: 
‘on towards him he belteld ‘one of the holding him, and calling to the-people Cratchit, kissing era dozen «times, 
portly gentlemen, who had walked in- | in the court for help‘and a strait waist- | and taking offher shaw! and bonnet 
to his counting-house the day before, coat. oe ; _., | for her with officious ‘zeal: 
te Jind, "Mr, Scrooge, { believe?" | ‘A merry Christmas, Bob!” said| "We'd a deal of work to finish up | 
It sent a pang across his heart to think’ ; Scrooge, 5 ith an earnestness that could last night,” replied the girl, ‘and had, 
how this old gentleman would look up- ' not be mistaken as he clapped him.on | to clear away this momii 


c C h is morning,’ mother!’ ) 
on him when they m ut he knew the back. ‘A- merrier Christmas, “Well! Never mind so,long as you 
2 4 what path lay before him, and he took ; Bob, my good fellow, than I have given | came’ said Mrs.” Cratchit, ‘Sit ye 
all, the Time before him was | j you for many a year! I'll raise your | down before the fire, my dear, and 
, to make amendsin. ‘Iwill salary and endeavor to assist your strug- | have a warm, bless ye!” i 
live in the Past, the Present, and. the | se old gentleman by both his hands. ! gling family, and we will discuss. your} ‘No, no! ‘There's father coming’ 
Future?" Scrooge cried, ashe scrambl- | «FH ow do you d pe you succeed- | affairs this afternoon over a.Christinas | cried the two young  Cratchits, who 
ed out of bed. “"The Spirits of all) og yesterday. It . | bowl of smoking bishop, Bob! : |were everywhere at once. ‘Hide, 
Three shall strive within me. Ob, | 4 merry Christmas to you, si i ‘Make up the fires, and buy another | Martha, hide!* 
Christmas Time be praised for this! 1" **Nfr. Scrooge?’™ * coal-scuttle before you dot another i, | “So Martha hid herself, and in came 
say it on my knees, on my knees!’* ‘es,’? said Scrooge. ‘Thatis my Bob Cratchit!?’ 3 little Bob, the father, with’, at least 
He was so fluttered and so glowing | name, and I fearit may notbe pleasant, Scrooge was better than his word, | three feet of comforter exclusive of the 
with his good thoughts, that his broken me askyour pardon. And! He did it all, and infinitely more; | fringe hanging right down before him; 
voice would scarcely answer to his call. the goodness’’—here | and to Tiny Tim, who did not die, he | and his threadbare clothes darned up 
He had been sobbing in his conflict ered in his ear. | was a second father, as good a master, | and brushed, to look seasonable;. and 
with the Spirit, and bis face was wet cried the gentle as good a mian as the good old city.}Tiny Pinvupon his shoulders7Alas for 
with tears. , as if his breath was taken away. * knew, or any other good old city, town | Tiny Tim, ‘he bore allitile crutch, and "J 
His hands were busy with his gar- rooge, are you in earne: or borough in ‘the good old world. | had his limbs supported by an) iron | 
ments all this time; turning them in- you please,”’ said Scrooge. Some people laughed to see the alter-| frame! ; 
side out, putting them on upside down, | «Not a farthing less. A_ great many ation in him, but he let them laugh! “‘Why, where's our Martha?”’ cried 
tearing them, making them parties to: ! and little heeded them; for he was wise | Bob Cratchit, looking round. 
every kind of mistake. ia ' enough to know that nothing everhap-| ‘Not coming,"” said Mrs. Cratchit. 
1 don’t know what todo!”’ cried ! hened on this globe for good atwhich |: ‘‘Not coming!?’ said Bob, with a 
Scrooge, laughing and crying in the some people did not not have their fill | sudden declension in his high. spirits; 
same breath; “‘l am as light asa feath- of laughter in the outset; and knowing | for he had been Tom's blood horse 
er, | am as happy as an angel, | amas that such as these would be blind any | all the way from church, and had 
merry asa schoolboy. -1 am as giddy J 
as adrunken man. A merry Chri 


‘The "Transformation of Scrooge 
“Oh! but he was a tightfisted hand | 
at the grindstone, was Scrooge! 2 | 
squeezing, wrenching, grasping, 
scraping, clutching, covetous old 
ner.” This was Scrooge, hating and 
scorning Christmas, as he was when 
first introduced to us by Dickens in that 
great story ‘A Christmas Carol.’” 
Butthe revelations made to him by the 
Ghosts of Christmas Past, of Christmas 
Present, and of Christmas Future, had 
wrought a complete transformation. 
When the last Spirit had shown him 
what would be his fate if he did not 
change, Scrooge pleaded for another 
chance. ‘‘Good Spirit,’’ he said, 
“pity me! I will honor Christmas in 
my heart, and try to keep itall the year. 
I will live in the Past, the Present and 
the Future. s of all Three 
will strive within me. I will not shut 
out the lessons that they teach.’’ 

Then he awoke and found himself 
in his own bed. ‘Uhe bed was his own, 
the room was his own. Best and hap- 
piest of 
hi 


you please. 


‘It’s only once a year, si 


fartha, mother!” said a girl, 


ppearing. i¢ spol - 

‘Here's: Martha, ‘mother!’ cried 
the two young Cratchits. “Hurreh! 
‘There's sucha goose, Martha!” 


it. 
“My dear sir,”” said Scrooge, taking , 


ing hands with him. “I don’t knew 
what to say to such—"” 
“Don’t say anything, please,"” said 
rooge. “Come and see me. Will | 
‘ou come and see me?”” 


way, he thought it quite ie well that | come home rampant. “‘‘Not coming 
y should wrinkl their eyes in x 

mas\o everybody! A. happy New [hey slou deer a ee ae eee 

Year to all the world! Hallo here! 


Whoop! Hallo!, Ha, ha, ha!’” 
Really, for aman who had been out 


y 
“1 will!”’ cried the old yentlem: 
‘And itwas clear that he meant to do it. 


Than said Scrooge. “‘L a 


grins as have the malady in less attrac- 
tive forms. His own heart laughed: 


m ! and that was quite enough for him. 


upon Christmas Day!” 

Maftha didn’t like to see him dis- 
appointed, if it were only in joke; so 
she came out prematurely from behjnd 


much obliged to you. 1 thank yo 


He had no further intercourse with | the closet door, and ran into his arms, 
fifty times. Bless yo 


| spirits, but lived upon the total absti- | while the two young Cratchits hustled 
He went to church, and walked i le ever afterwards; and | Tiny Tim, and bore him off into’ the 
about the streets, and watched the | i id of him that he knew | washhouse, that he ‘might hear the 
people going to and fro, and patted | how to keep Christmas well, if any | pudding’singing in the copper. 
children on the head, and questioned | man alive possessed the knowledge. ‘*and how did little Tim behave?’”’ 
beggars, and looked down into the | May that be truly said of us, and all of | asked Mrs. Cratchit, when she had 
kitchens of houses, and up to the wind- | us! And so, as Tiny ‘Tim observed, | rallied Bob on his credulity, and Bob 
ows, and found that. everything gave | God bless us, every one! had hugged his daughter to his heart's 
him pleasure. He had never dreamed aa es content. 

thata walk—that anything—could give | Bob Cratchit’s Christmas ‘As good as gold. said Bob, ‘and 
him se much happiness Party .| better. - Somehow he gets thoughtful, 

| __ (Frost DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL) 


er iar 4 ing by. himself so much, and thinks 
But he was early at the office next} ‘Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, Crat-| the strangest things you ever heard. 
morning. Oh he was there. Ifhe | chit’s wife, dressed out but poorly in| He told me, coming home, that he 
Could only be there first, and catch Bob | a twice-turned gown, but bravein rib- | hoped the people saw him in the 
Cratchit coming late!” That was the jbons, which are cheap and make a | church, because he was a cripple, and 
thing he had set his heart upon goodly show for sixpence; and she | is might be pleasant to. them to re- 
‘And he did it; yer he did! The! laid the cloth, assisted by Belinda | member upon Christmans Day, who 
clock struck nine, NuBob. A quarter | Cratchit, second of her daughters, |made'lame beggars walk and blind 
past No Bob. He was full eighteen | also brave in ribbons; while Master | men see." : 
minutes and a-Half behind his time. { Peter Cratchit plunged a fork into the | __Bob’s voice was tremulous when he - 
Scrooge sat with his door wide open ! saucepan of potatoes, and getting the | told them this, and trembled more 
eats that he might see him comeinto the | corners of his monstrous shirtcollar when he said that Tiny Tim was grow- 
glorious! aes tank. | (Bob's private property conferred up- | in strong and so hearty. i 
“What's to-day!"” cried Scrooge, | His hat was off before he opened the ,on his son and heir in honor: of the | _ His active litte crutch was heard 
calling downward 6a boy in Sunday | door; his comforter too. He was on | day) into his mouth rejoiced to find | upon the floor, and back came Tiny 
clothes, who perhaps had stopped to j his stool ina jiffy, driving away -with | himself so gallantly attired, and he| Jim before another word was spoken, 
look about him. : his pen as if he were trying to over- | yearned to show his linen in the fash- | escorted by his brother. and’ sister 10 
Eh?” returned the boy, vith all | take nine o'clock. : Vionable parks. And now two small ;2 stool beside the fire; and while Bob, 


of practice for’so many years, it was a 
splendid laugh, asplendid laugh. The 
father of a long, long line of splendid 
laughs! 

“| don't know what day of the 
month it is!" said Scrooge. ‘I don't 
know how long I’ve been among the 
Spirits. I don’t know anything. Iam} 
quite a baby. Never mind. I don’t 
care. I'd rather be a baby. Hallo! 
Whoop! Hallo here!’” 

_ He was checked by the churches 

ringing out the loudest peals he had 

ever heard. Clash, clang, hammer; 

ding, dong, bell. Bell, dong ding; 

hammer; ding, dong, bell. Bell, dong, | 
ding; hammer, clang, clash! Oh, 
glorious, glorious! 
_ Running'to the window, he opened 
it, and put out his head. No fog, no 
mist; clear, bright, Zz, cold; cold, 
piping for the blood to dance to; 
- golden suniight: heavenly sky; sweet 
fresh air; merry bells. Oh, glorious! 


his might of wonder. 


“Hallo!” growled Scrooge in his 


‘What's to-day, my fine fellow?* | accustomed voice, as near as he could 


said Scrooge. 
To-day!” replied 
Why, Christmas Day.”” 


the 


* feign ir. “'What do you mean by com- 
boy, ing here at this time of day?”” 
"m very sorry, sir,’? said Bob. 


Cratchits, boy and girl, came tearing 
in, screaming that outside the baker's 
they had smelt the goose, and known 
it for their own; and basking in luxu- 
rious thoughts of sage and onion, these 


turning up his cuffs—as if, poor fellow, 
they were capable of being made more 
shabby —compounded some hot mix- 
ture in a jug with lemons, and stirred 
(Continued on Page 7) 


teacher, who ‘is ‘responsible for 
the form fn which they finally sppear. 


| 


i 


Sports © 
The weather has turned cold, 
The boys have flooded their'rink and 
the water has frozen. - Some of ‘the 
boys have been skating already. £ 
The boys will play hockey. - There 
will he four teams. | The captains are 
R. Thompson, B. Micetick, M. Bri 
ham and \W. Abrams. They wil 
choose the boys for their teams. t 
We hope the weather will getcoldso 
that we shall have'a great deal of skat- 
ing —Arnold M. Wilson. 


Belleville’s\New Arena 

Last: Saturday ['went to’ see the 
new Arena in Belleville. It is not 
quite finished. It will be opened-on 
December 10th. It is very large. j 
Ottawa will play hockey with Chic-! 
ago in Belleville on December 25th. 
The boys’ would like to see them 


lay. 
be —Carl Bradshaw. 


The Snowman -} 
One day some children wore warm ; 
clothes because they were going out- 
side. They played in the garden. 
They rolled snowballs around until 
they were big. Then they made a 
snowman. They brought an old hat, 
a pipe, abroom and some coals. They 
put them on him. They ran around 
him and threw snowballs at him. He 
fell down. ‘The children were happy 
because: winter had.;come. . They. 
enjoyed playing in the snow. 
—James Farrance. | 


Saturday | 
On Saturday morning Miss Mc- 
Evoy and Miss Reid told the girls to 
goto the sewing room. Miss Mc- 
Murtrie shook hands with them. In 
the afternoon Miss McMurtrie went 
to Toronto: The girls did not go to 
the city because it was: very cold. ; 
‘The boys went to the woods and 
skated ou the creek. They liked to 
skate.—Julia Anderson 


The Rink 

‘The weather was cold. The boys | 
finished making theirrink. John Boyle 
and Mr. O'Gorman went ‘to Mr. j 
Lally’s room. John asked Mr. Lally if 

the boys would flood the rink and Mr. | 

Lally told him that they could. H 


The small boys carried the hose and | 


Hooded the rink. The water froze. | 
‘They flooded the rink about three | 
times. The boys. skated on the ice } 
and played hockey. yesterday. | 

—Douglas McMillen. | 


Christmas Day i 
I would like to tell you about Christ- 
mas Day. Weill have Christmas | 
Eve on December 24, 1929. The 
parents will send boxes to the boys and | 
virls. Some parents will come to see | 
their children. Allthe small boys and | 
sils will hang up their stockings. 
Santa Claus will put bags of candy in | 
them. ‘The children will be glad to 
kecit. They will have a good time at 
Christmas. 


—Emma Mazzali. 


Winter : 
__ La winter the weather is usually culd. | 
The water freezes and the snow falls on 
the ground. Ie will be about one or two 


“at 10. 30 o'clock. 


4 pipe inhi 
be ‘Christmas. “T 
are glad» when’ Santa’ Claus” 


“A Fishing Trip” 

One day Jast summet my father let 
me go fishing. 
fore. In the evening my friend, Josie, 
Dicky‘and 1 went. We walked a- 
bout one-half mile tothe lake near 
my home. e got apaddle and my. 
(oem paddled the boat across the 


eC. 

After a while I caught six fish and 
Josie caught four. \ Soon it began. to 
grow dapkso we went home: We 
took thé fish home. They were 
heavy. Josie and I gave them to my. 
mother. “She was very much  sur- 
prised that I could catch fish. We 
had a good time. +—Goldie Macnab. 


A Visit to D. A.D. Club in 
Detroit : 

Last summer Donat, Bogdan and I 
wanted to visit the D. A. D. in De- 
troit. We went in the boat across the 
Detroit River and at the Immigration 
Office an officer asked us many ques- 
tions. Later he allowed us to cross the 
Detroit River. 

We walked to the Detroit Associa- 
tion rooms and met our friends there. 
We met Mr. Franklin Thorniley who 
was the second vice-president of the 
D.A. D. Then we wentto the show. ' 
‘The name of the picture was ‘*The 
Submarine.’’ ~ Jack Holt acted in tl 
picture. The deaf boys asked us if 
we would go to the Tashmoo Park for 
a picnic with all deaf people on Au- 
gust 10th.* I told him that I must ask 
my. mother first. 

At9 o'clock we went home. Itold 
my mother that someone wanted Don- 
at and me togo toa picnic in the Tash- 
moo Park. She let us go. 

On August 10th we got up early in 


the morning and dressed. My mother 
gave me alunch. Wearri at Det- ; 
roit and bought two tickets. 1 went to 


the dock and met many deaf people. 

‘The boat came along and stopped 
atthe dock. We went upstairs on | 
the deck and goc two seats. It took us | 
about one andéa half hours to go there. i 

We arrived at the ‘T'ashmoo Park 
We played base- | 
ball. We-hada good time there. 

About 10. o'clock we arrived home 
and told my mother all about it. I 
hope that we shall goto another picnic 
next summer. 


—Ernest Maitre. 


Pickitif Berries { 

Last summer my mother asked me 
if L wanted to goto the woods with her, 
to pick blueberries. She made some 
lunch totake with us. We walked a 
long way tothe woods. I thought it was 
about one mile. We stopped atacreek 
and got a drink of water. Then we sat 
on the grass for a rest. Soon we arriv- 
at the woods. 

My mother, my little brother Ger- 
ard and I pickell berries. There were 
many befries in the woods.” We had 
two full pails of blueberries ta take 
home. fs 

When we had finished eating our 
dinner, we went home and cleaned the 
berries. | am fond of picking berries. 
—Antonia Trottier. 


How I Spent My Holidays 

Last summer we lived ina large 
tent on an island near Toronto. It is 
situated on Lake Ontario. The name 
of the island is Centre land. The parks 


Thad never fished be- + 


, have lunch. 


ming in the lake but it was very cold so. 
I made up my mind to swim in: the 
lagoon. I saw many swimmers from 
the United States and other countries. 
They lived op the island: They were 
swimming in the cold’ water for the 
Marathon Swim at the Toronto Exhi- 
bition. I did not go to the Exhibition 

in the summer because | was taken to 
the Western Hospital where I had an 
operation.” I was in the hospital seven 
weeks. I did not enjoy myself last 
summer. 


—James E. Matthews. 


A Picnic 
Last summer in August my uncle 
George came to our house. He came 


to. invitemy cousin Howard, my 
sister, brothers and eS go fora 
picnic tq Lake Erie. e decided to 


gu. I as very happy to go. 

My mother got a lunch ready for 
our picnic. My uncle took us there 
in his car. It was about three milts 
away. 

The weather was warm and we en- 
joyed the drive. -I took my green bath- 
ing suit with me. 

Marjorie and I wenttothe dressing- 
room and*put Our bathing suits on. 
Then we wentto the lake. The water 
was rather cold. I did not mind go- 
inginthe water. Iknew how toswim 
alittle. The ‘waves were rather high. 
I met a girl friend whom I knew. 
After a while my mother called us to 
My father bought a gal- 
lon of ice cream from the creamery. 
After eating lunch Geraldine won the 
prize for running. 

When we got home. 
but I had a good time. 
self very much. 

—Dora Elizabeth Hedden. 


Lord Willingdon 

Lord Willingdon is Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada. He represents King | 
George V. 

A number of years ago he was a 
member of parliament in England. 

He lives in Ottawa, while he is 
Governor General of Canada. His 
home is called Rideau Hall, Itisa 
beautiful house with large grounds. - 

About a month ago Lord and Lady 
Willingdon visited Belleville. They ; 
also visited our school. 

We lined up on the sidewalk. The | 
Governor General and Lady Willing- } 
don drove up and stopped at the Main 
Building. “They shook hands with | 
the teachers and waved atus. We; 
cheered very loudly. | 

Lord and Lady Willingdon went in- ; 
to dur school. They. requested Mr. 
Campbell to give us a holiday. He, 
did. We were very proud to have the 
Governor General of Canada visit our ; 
school. —Ruth Moron. { 


Tenjoyed my- 


King George V 


King George was crowned king in’ 


the year 1910. He is king of the} 
British Empire. | 


I was tired’ 


‘they gathered a large army. 


two wi : 
‘Qn §Saturday, Aygust the third her 
husband told’my father that hé-would 
take father, Gladys Clark and me to 
the lake in his car. He couldn't take 
my mother and sister so they, went om 
the train’ 3 

In the morning we got ready. 
T helped my mother get my. sister 
*ready: At one o'clock my mother 
and sister left home for the train. - At 
12.30 my father, Gladys andI went 
; with our friend in the car. We had 
alongride. 4 

We went through several towns 
some of which’ were Barrie, Orilla, 
; Gravenhurst and Bracebridge. On the 
way I saw my mother passing uson 
ithe train butshe did not seeme. We 
had a lovely trip. Wearrived about 
6 v'clock. Then we had supper. 
About 10 o'clock we went to bed 
because we were tired. 

The next morning Gladys and I took 
my father around the cottage because 
he had never been there before. We 
had fine times every day’ going for 
rides in the canoe, row boat and ie 
motor boat. We also went swimming 
every day and for motor rides to 
Huntsville: which is not far away. 

The cottage is on a small hill 
which slopes down to Mary’s Lake. 
There is abeautiful view of the lake 
from: the cottage. Wehad a splendid 
holiday {gr two weeks. I enjoyed 
staying there very much and [ hope. 
to go there again next summer. 

—Adele Lowson. 


Prince Arthur and the Giant 

A long time ago a little boy lived in 
England. His name «was Prince 
Arthur. A giant lived there, too. 
People were afraid of him. 

One night the giant went to the 
little boy’s home. He killed chickens 
and put them on his belt. He went 
to his cavéin a mountain, “He fell 
sound asleep and snored like thunder. 

Prince Arthur was a brave boy. He 
dug a ditch about twenty feet square 
near the cave. Then he took his 
horn and blew it. : 

‘The giant woke up ‘suddenly.- He 
ran afterhim. He said ‘‘I shall eat 


you.”’ He did not see the ditch and 

fell into it. Pmnce Arthur killed 

him. —Nicholas Wozcik. 
Adam Daulac 


Many years ago the Iroquois were 
enemies of the French. They were 
friendly to the English people.. The 
Troquois wanted to take Montreal, So 
Inafew 
days the French people heard about it 
and were very much afraid. . 

Adam Daulac who was a brave 
French soldier and sixteen of his 


| friends decided to go and“ meet the 


Iroquois. They went up the St. 
Lawrence River. On their way they 
found an old fort and fortified it. In 
a few days hundreds of Iroquois came 


King George lives in London, Eng-| 
land. He lives in Buckingham Pal- 
ace. 

Queen Mary ishis wife. She lives ' 
with him. He has one daughter 


down the St. Lawrence River. When 
they saw the fort, they attacked it. 
Adam and his friends fought bravely 
for eight days, but at last they Were * 
all killed. The Iroquois did not take 


feet deep. Sometimes the children | on the island are beautiful There are 
roll big snowballs and make a snow | many tennis courts, baseball grounds 
man. They put an old hat and old’ and other places of amusement. People | 


Princess Mary and four sons Edward Montreal because the French soldiers 
Prince of Wales, Prince Henry, Prince were very brave and they were afraid 
George and Prince Albert. to attack them. —Dorothy Huntley... 
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THE CANADIAY) authentic information are rea 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, vailable. In 1927 the value of 
= gold produced in Nova Scotia was very often 
Mowpay, December, 16th, 1929 $45,498, in British Columbia and sequence. 
Yukon, $4, 127, 783, ile thatof On- logic is false. 
tario was $33,679,503—over seven the cause . 

“Have you read Dickens’ Christmas | hundred times that of Nova Scotia, and can be called luck, then there. sucha offit.= Iehas bec d out that 
Cal yet? The world would be | cighttimes that of British Columbiaand thing as luck. But we doubt the coraliniest Calan t eae 
much, the better if everyone would Yukon. Ontario ranks third among validity of thatdefinition. | One thing G5 eat childien in American’ schools 
read it every year before Christmas. ‘the gold producing countries of the is sure, multitudes of people ascribe to Gath at Gallaudeewere enlarged 

No other writer has glorified Christ- jsvorld, its output in 1927 being more good or bad luck, ‘effects’ for which « or a 
mas as he has, or done so much to ‘than twice as much as that of Australia other people can readily see very 
create a love for this festal season. In ' and three-fourths of that of the United adequate causes. 


Sa ERENCE TE 


grant that a junior college: were estab- 
lished. At a conservative. estimate 


this issue we reproduce once again the 
story uf Scrooge’s transformation and 
‘of Bob Cratchitt’s Christmas dinner, 
also three poems about Tiny Tim, the 


States, which it will undoubtedly, sur- 

pass within a very few years. : 
Another statement in the. book is: 

“Almost half of the world’s nickel 


‘ine Things in 
thers ~ 


* possibly five per cent might be eligible 
for the. higher education provided, 
{ Butthese five per cent are:the ones 
who least need our help. Deaf: boys 


nickel One of the finest things we can do. and girls who have theimental’ calibre 
somes (rom Sa a SES o is to be really helpful to all our friends ‘for a higher education ‘would “make 
Conservation of energy isa recogniz~ * ordinary intelligence knew that Ontario and associates. There is probably no their way. in the ‘world. successfully 
nse a Ys better way to do this than to make even withouta ‘college education. It 
ed principle of physics. Force orenergy has almosta monoply of nickel produc them. feel thi Peeves ya 

fan never be destroyed, though it tion and resources. In 1927 just 90 sornehia Ga ae ok ole Af ehild a ed ve percent of deaf 
cane tanaed into other forms of ercentof the world’ssupply of nickel them, Bi Sea ear ae rs in caeciee MiGOn aes Coste eae 
energy. This same principle holdstrue came from Ontario, yweremainder be- hers ee find ing Bye tell ai eevee Vhen' the Greater 
ca otal spniual realms. ‘The -ing obtained in the New Caledonia that we have f Dp bheserferor| pore TS taken ‘to task by the 
influcriges we exert, whether good or islands near Australia. ee we iste found it, we encourage | Scribes and Pharisees for consorting 
bad, continue to operate during all the pacuresneaoas them to finer efforts. Often. people | with and ministering to the poor: and 
agicind saesto come. Exery kindly “What made his life great?”” was themselves Het and ralente WEN ney Oe 2 he replied:| “They that are 
Sean eae e every impulse to. asked regarding a noted man... “His What finer arpa Mee rt een and 
wards good, produces never ending difficulties,” was thereply. In that friend than point out cacourapingly benehe I, work of our aciool ‘eand 
will,be, the, better: aah ithe 

ck’ o 


ive percent of Bi es, 


best loved of all child characters. 


fesultss'as do also the evil deeds and question and answer lies much ofthe his capabilities and thus help him to | akyays 


unkind words. Herein may be found true philosophy of life. Some parents fj . > 

one of beneficent effects of Christmas. are very'anxious to smooth the pathway a a Se eRetaediag fine 
On that day, and for some daysbefore for their children, to make life easy things in others is nat only helpful to 
and after, the spirit of kindness and for them. What they are really them but to you. "You will Bnd your. 


good-will animaces all men and finds ' doing is throwing a great, in most case i vaatie, |i 

=" % ne { a cfemed 7 self in} i i 
cok minus layed Se dou gegen pees sf eovce fe, meeonemn, |e eaben ge eee 
gilts, and tens of millions of people are , though some siccced despite the ham- tention to seeking the fine qualities ba dalchen het best facliivens “and 
wishing each other a Merry Christmas ' pering effects of this mistaken parental in otheis.—Rochester Advocat eens Reo 
anda Happy New Year. Even when (kindness. This same error_vitiates : an Raat coe hats corona 


this is more or less perfunctory, itdoes ‘some modern conceptions of educa- | : 
bring some added cheerand good will | tional methods. The idea is to remove! 4; Candy Sales Increase Clean Proof 
Heute theca who Sriccee ticeesh seid ‘all difficulties: 101 spoon feed pupils f.cbvervone knows: ‘that candy, bas De. Jonesi of big, bis the, pail on 
de wo hats it ooken And cs! daring much of their schoo!” career; + #ssumed avery, large place; inthe a, chia heads when hey says ving talking 
no smallest force or energy or impulse | to lift them over all hard places. j fections of the American people. It is | about printer boys, ‘If they can not 
orcurrent of influence is ever lost,| Pupils so taught will not, can not , 0” Sale, everywhere And iit is gocd. | furnish clean proof, they-can-not 
Sihat trus)be the chor nous total effect | ever be as mentally vigorous and’ self: | Dutaust how ;greats the demand \has} holdia’ job. 
Of these good wishes and kindly words | reliant as those who are made to face | COME t0 besfew realize. One of the natural tendencies of 
cxpreaced by these millions of people! | the difficulties and overcome them with |, Hotel Sinton in Cincinnati reports |the age, “and perhaps the same_bi ; 
Hew many hearts, even, “‘hearts that [only such aid as is absolutely essential, | ‘at in 1925 a quarter of « million dol-_| been true of every, other. age, isthe io- 
break and eyes that,ache with wakeful- | making the obstacles a ladder by which lars were exchanged for candy in its /clination of the pupils to: docareless 
ness and tears,’" are made a little more | to rise to greater heights. litle corner shop that used to house | work and of the'teachers to accept 
joyful, how many burdens litte light- the bar. This is admitted to be twice | carele i i it i 
e . d to be careless work with the idea that it is 
er, how *many hopes a litte: brighter, | T= there Such a the business the bar did in its best 
Aad Chow cihany mal orodicalihar she lee there Such a Thing as Luck | year before prohibition. In December 
thoughts and his desires and oftaimes | A few weeks ago, The Canadian | alone this shop took in forty thousand 
his steps turned towards his father’s | had an editorial on which I” planned , dollars. 
house! And how many a grasping, | © make some comment, but the clip- In the basement. of this hotel was 
covetous, fiinty-hearted Scrooge ig | Ping has been mislaid arid I cannot | @till with fully equipped bar. ‘That |fire escape ‘on one ol 
transformed into apostles of love and | recall the exact language of the article. space has been givento acafeteria and! An inspector with half 2n eye could 
good-will and helpfulnessand generos- | It had to do with luck, and as nearly the-hotel admits that the proceeds and’) see defects in the job after the-work- 
ty, bringing health and hapfiness to a | 28! can remember, the writer took the | Profits of the cafeteria exceed those of | men hadleft. When they were called 
multitude of Tiny Tims! And thus does | erund that there is no such thing as | the best years of liquor. | When it was | back and the defects were pointed out 
each recurring Christmastide bring ever | luck;—good, bad or indifferent. agrill, it employed forty in all. As} to them they with one accord be 
nearer that glad day when Now in approaching any topic, ivis |@¢afeteriait employs one hundred and | tq make excuses. ‘They werer ined 
san ei ill 8 men’ will j well to have the terms clearly defined. | twenty. atte little bar on the street |to return’ and do the Sob right at con- 
r ya pious hope or a | corner employed twelve in all. The | side; i 
ideal, hut a dominating principle anda , n | candy shop requires seventy-six. [the ee: ei elehe 
iz force. cannot explain and which are apparent- —lllinois Advance. | for th cf 
Waebaty : for the erection of the fire escape. 
y I Ee ea ial “Ne x Had they been taught in their youth 
We wonder why, soi many:auhor; | that ull'aare inte w ahout argument | . The Lincoln Sunday Star, of date | to find satisfaction in doing their very 
Gof Books aliallereu intommenentareen (choise tscess ful omen ay improved | October 13, has an interesting and:| dead level best, their delight in work 
careless, one might say indifferent ‘ol wane uniaes ane ave taken ad-| informative article relating to_ the | well done would have been keen, their 
facts. We are reading.a very interest. | itself, but ee crete shat pice Lincoln Day School for the Deaf. | employer would have been a. happier 
ing book entitled “Go North, Young ieee eth para eney of men who| The school has been placed recently | man, and he would have been abie to 
Man’’. In the very first chapter the | no av vee ullyand well, yet to] in charge of Miss Hilda Tillinghast, | make us a better price when bidding 
daikon at Be Peayinee at Onera eee ie was against them, we | who comes to her work well equipped | on the job. : 
is slighuly largeez than the Beidahiley cae seus their mzans in | by experience-and training for accomp-| Our responsibility as teachers is 
Isles’’. Any good geography or book ee ee ee ie it. Bad heaith | lishing desired results. A most unusual | great in accepting from our pupils in 
of reference would have told him that’ them, Eves erat riends betrayed | factin Miss Tillinghast’ s history is that | every phase of their work nothing 
ritario is more than’ thice Samessae wee be in, it seems to me, |she is of the fourth generation ina‘ short of their best. aie 


able to cite instances in his | continuous line of edycators’ of the —Western Pennsylvanian. 


| {0 give them 'the best mental and man- 
ual education that is possible, and to 
make of them useful and self-support- 


Monpay, Drcemser, 6th, 1929 


The pupils of the high school class 
will leave for their homes’ ‘on Dec- 
ember the twentieth for a short Christ- 
mas vacation. 


Just before the first of the month 
Cylene Youngs of the Entrance Class 
was called home suddenly. "Her father 
is very sick and his recovery is not 
expected. 


Albert Schwager of,the. High School 
class has been taking lessons in ‘show- 
card writing atthe Collegiate in Belle- 
ville. He has done some very pretty 
Christmas. posters. 


An attractive folder printed ‘in the 
school colors, orange and black, which 
names the committees on the’ Recrea- 
tional activities for 1929-30,-was turned 
out in the Print Shop last week. 


Mr. H. J. Clarke: 
of public Schools in' BeBe: ; 
and South’ Hastings, has commenced 
his annual: autumn inspection’ of ‘the’ 
literary department of this Schdol. 


‘The Printer Boys are busily engaged. 
in printing their own Personal Greeting 
Cards. The cover design is made up, 
using the initial letter printed in red, + 
surrounded witha holly border in green ! 
which adds the necessary Christmas 
touch, 


Harvey Henderson, of Owen: 


Sound, who lef¢‘School about three 
years ago to go to work, very thought- 
fully remembered one of -his deaf 
friends, one of the Grimoldby boys, 
when he sent him a Christmas present | 
of a splendid pair of skates and boots. | 

‘ating has commenced unusually 
carly this session. The boys had their 
first skating on December 2. During 
that week they had several work-duts 
and had their first-school match on 
December 7, when those who come 
ifem th Hehe defeated the city youths 
yb 3. 


The boys in the Print Shop have | 
been working extra hard in’ order to | 
make the Christmas edi 
Canadian as attractive as possible, the 
editor having spent considerable time 
' preparing: suitable copy for us, and 
en you realize that the paper is en- 

set up by hand and printed on a! 
ss rather out 6f date, [think you | 
I agree~with me that. their efforts H 
¢ been very well shown. | 


_ The boys and girls of the two senior + 
(uses had a skating party at the new 
Helleville arena on Saturday, December 
7. “This party wasa great treat as well 
sa novelty, ~ The party committee of 
Misses Deannard and Ford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Blanchard and Mr. Lally ‘saw 
that all enjoyed themselves. Several 

Tembers of the staff spent the 
‘ening in skating and added to the 
Cvening’s success. Mr. Flagler brought 


hay 


ion of the 


tte, Fostet, Maitre, Woz- ‘As they neared the city gates, Pedro 


; Mr. Blanchard. 
The Maroous: Abrams (Capt. ) 
Matthews, McPeake, Schwager, Col- 


rison. 


The four intermediate teams are: 


Morgan, Latour, Glasner, ‘Ago; 


Millen, Robertsou, Breeze. 5 
‘The Rough Riders: Cloutier (Capt. ) 
Rudychuck, Sunderland, Grimoldhy, 
Williamson, — Lethbridge, Kowale- 
-wich, Bradshaw, Benn and Kosti. 
Tormadoes: Shepherd 
Fox, Burlie, Whalls, 
Joffre, Sloan, Elliot, 
Krick* 
The Rockets: LaRocque (Capt.) 
Egginton, Dixon, Welk, E. Maitre, 


Farrance, 
Monty and 


Farr and Rule. 


Bowling 


lette, Verdon, Meloche and J. Har= 


‘The Whirlwinds: Bostnari (Capt.), | !aying rich gifts_on the altar. 
wicz, Hist, Donaghy, Miller, Me | but still the bells would “not ring. 


“| in the act of laying the silver piece on 
(Capt. ), | the altar. Y 


Greenwood, Powell, Gerow, Cust, | blind since she was five year old, has shutters up! 


_ | her ‘narrowly bounded life, in radio. blu 


if theirown accord < 
Eve'when some one laid on offer 
‘the altar. For many-yeare th 
ing, and many. peo; 


; hoping to keep so for a 
he sung it through. 

A nierty Christmas¢ and’ a happy 
loney as an offering to put on New Year to the old man, whatever 


saw an old women lying in the snow, But my song I troll out for Christmas 


so he stopped beside her, and gav See i * 
Little Brother the small silver piece to. , Phe heany, the crud and the bold. 
lay on the altar, because he knew that bumper I drain and, with might and 


iff he did not stay with the woman’she main, 
would freeze to death. : Hl 


At the church many people 


old! 


The We'll usher him i 


is crown on the altai 


with a merry din 
* That shall gladden his joyous heart, 
* And we'll keep him up while there's 
bite or sup, 


king even laid 


Suddenly the bells began chiming soft- a fia i. 
ly, sweely and clearly, and everyone ! And in fellowship good we’ I part. 
looked at the altar to see what rich — We're to be together all the Christ-~ 
gift had been put there, hut all’ those mas long and have the merriest time in 
nearest thegltar saw was Little Brother all the world. ‘ 


He heard them give each other 
—Robert Robertson , Mery Christmas as they parted atcross- 


roads and hyways. 


Yo ho, my boys! No more work 
Another Helen Keller to-night. Christmas eve, Dick! 

Miss Ruby Miller, deaf, dumb and Christmas, Ebenezer! Let’s have the 

ot 


found one of the greatest comforts in Christmas was at hand ih all “his 


ees Da ¥ and hearty honesty. {t was the 
Surarigely, while the spoken word season of hospitality, merriment ‘and 
means nothing to her—only monot- open heartedness. ‘The old year was 


In an exciting game in the Teachers | 2n0us vibrations, when she puts ear preparing, like an amfcient philosoph- 


evenly contested all the way but O. S. 


D. get the breaks, when they count-j the tenth grade in school—hopes to 


ed. For O. S. D., Mr. Blanchard 
was high for the gents, and Miss Van 
Allen forthe ladies. For Queen Mary, 
Mr. Frederick was high for the gents 
and Miss Styles for the ladies. 
Queen Mary—Miss Styles 421; 
Miss Vincent 308; Mr. Lawson 280; 
Mr. McMillen 358; Mr. Frederick 
526; total 1863. 

O.S. D.—Mr. Lally 396; Miss 
Burt 349; Miss Van Allen 381; Mr. 
Cunningham 387; Mr. Blanchard 
522; total 2035. jelleville Ontario 
The Teachers’ League game be- 
tween O. S. D. and King George 
School resulted in four points for the 
College Hill Twindlers. Mrs. Blan- 
chard’s.195 was the day’s best score 
for thisgame. Mr. Stratton was next 
high with 190. 

O. S. D:—Mr. Clare 3733) Miss 
Hegle 449; Mrs. Blanchard 445; Mr. 
Cunningham 370; Mr. Stratton 478; 
total 2115 

King George—Miss _Lounsberry 
15; Miss Christie 285; Miss Totten 
r. Brown 393; Mr. Kells 377 
total 1640. 


Pure gold is said to be 24 carats 
fine: When we say that any gold art- 


i 


League O. S. D. took three points and | Phones on and listens tothe radio, she er, to call his friends around him and, 
Queen Mary one. This game was very | ©29 hear music perfectly. 


amid the souri@ of feasting and revelry, 
Miss Miller, now inher teens, isin to pass gently and calmly away. 


goto college, and alfeady hay more _ Phe tree was planted in the middle 
than a beginner's ‘knowledge of f 2 great round table and’ towered 
French high above their heads. It was bril- 
liantly lighted by a multitude of little 
tapers. and everywhere Sparkled and 
i glittered with bright objects. 


In our work, language teaching is a 
perpetual subject; indeed, this subject 
overshadows: every other, and it is es- sanctuary, surrounded by its gentle 
sential for our tcachers to Have master- influences and associations, hear her, 
ed the principles of grammar and com- .hear me, eG ceruihiae that speaks 
position, to have a thorough knowledge the language of your hearth and home. 


! 
of proper sentence structure, to be Weall h h 
le to eciate the force, correct SCONE, ome: or ought to conte: 
able to appr _ home for a short holiday —the longer 


position and relationship of words, e 
phrases and clauses in the sentence. {the better—frum the great boarding 


The need. for'such knowledge and , School, where We are forever working, 

ability “comes ap in’ the’ /schaofroom ; 2 our arithmetjcal’slates to take and 

daily. “The authorities of our schools , &'V¢ 4 Fest. 

for the deaf will in time become more! Holly, mistletoe, red berries, ivy, 

and more insistent that their teachers | rurkeys, geese, game, poultry, brown 

know Boelish. | meal, pigs, sausages, oysters, pies, 
Deaf Oklahoman. j puddines, fruit and punch, 


Upon your own hearth, in its quiet 


‘| 
One hundred and seventy-seven; Words Form Many Lands 

deaf mutes hold automobile drivers’; English is a composite language and 
licenses in Pennsylvania, and there is embraces many words both ancient 
no record of one of them having anand ‘modern cribbed from other 
accident. j countries. Perhaps hundreds, espe- 
; cially if slang’ words are regarded as 
{belonging toa foreign language. It is 
Most of our patrons know that we ‘true that by usage many words have 


icle it 18 carats fine, oris 18 carat gold have requested them not tosend pack-' become part of the English speech. 


we mean than the metal from which it ages of food stuff to the children. 


is made is composed of 18 parts of gold 


A‘ For instance, pool is Keltic, ill is 
few ignore the request, a few smuggle Scandinavian, vacht is German, phan- 


and 6 ‘parts of some other metal, gen- food in one way or another but the tom is Greek, and extra is Latin. 


erally silver, - The metal that is mixed 
with the gold is called analloy. Pure 
gold is never used in coining money or 


making jewelry, because itis so soft comes from overloading the stomach lilac is Persian. 


that it would soon all wear away. The 
alloy hardens it, as well as makes it 
cheaper. 


great majority play the game according ; _ Nearly every military term is French, 

to therules.. We have found thatnot grenade is Spanish, macaroni is Italian, 

a little billiousness and other sickness cast is Portuguese, chintz is Hindu, 

Sabbath comes from 

with stale food and cheap candies Hebrew, alcohol is Arabic, bosh is 

from the packages- ~ Turkish, sago is Malayan, and. skunk 
5 —The Silent Hoosier. is American Indian. 


~ Give three cheers for this Christmas” 


on 


Tue Canarian 


‘and went with into the living room, 
which they had left: only a ‘few. mo- 
mentsbefore. And there stood the little 
Yule tree! Its twelve wax. candles, 
which stood for the apostles, were all 
{lighted and the beautiful golden. star 
ing from the topmost” branch 
just as it had always shone, 
them, each Christmas Eve, of the star 
in the East that had guided the ‘Wise 
Mento the manager in Bethlehem 
where lay. the little Christ-Child so 
many, many hundreds of years ago! 
There, too, hanging on branches were 
tiny beets and turnips and carrots with 
the shimmer of silver all over them, 
colored peaches and pears and grapes 

hung beside them, also silvered.* * 
The same magic light seemed to il- 
lumine the children, for thelittle Yule 
‘ tree had a strange way of making every- 
thing that touched it beautiful. Even 
the common things in the room seem- 
ed to take on some of the brightness 
of the golden star shining so brightly ; 
on the tip of the topmost branch. As | 
they stood gazing in wonder and ad- 
| miration, the father came in laughing 
and bowing to the Yule tree as if it 
were anold friend. Then the children 
if ae laughed too, and clapped their hands 
The Little Yule‘I'ree | and danced’ about and threw kisses to 
By Elizabeth Harrison the tree, they were so glad to see it 

There were once two young child- | once again. 

ren, Eleanor and James, who loved; They knew that next morning onthe 
Christmas Eve more than they loved ; smooth white cloth under the Yule tree 
any other night in the whcle year. | there would be Christmas presents for 
They loved it even more than they all the family, and some for the old 
loved Christmas Day! For, although _ woman who lived in the alley 
their presents came on Christmas ways hobbled up on Christmas morn- 
morning and the mother,was sure to | ing, and some for the litle sick boy | 
have a fine dinner on Christmas Day, ' who lived next door, and something | 
it was on-Christmas Eve that the little | for Rover, their dog. Nobody would | 
Yule tree always appeared! | be forgotten, and there under the little 
It was a queer little tree, not more , Yule tree would be the present which 


For Christmas 
Now not a window small or big 
But wears a wreath or holly sprig; 
Or any shop too poor to show 
Its spray of pine or mistletoe. 
For city airs are spicy sweet 
With Christmas trees along each 
street, 
Green spruce and fir whose boughs 
will hold 
Their tinsel ball and fruits of gold. | 
Now postmen pass in threes and i 


fours 
Like bent blue-coated Santa Claus. 
Now people hurry to and fro, 

With little girls and boys in tow, 
And nota child but keeps some trace 
Of Christmas secrets in his face. 


ing | 


than three feet high, and did not re- | they themselves had made for father 
semble any other tree that they had ever _ and Celeste, the hired girl, and for one | 
seen. Butitalways came on Christmas ' another, and those from Santa Claus | 
Eve, and it always remained through- ! who they knew very well indeed. 
out the Christmas week and then itdis- | But tonight they saw no presents, » 
appeared. They never knew from! only the bright litle Yule tree with its 
whence it came or where it went. Yet, , shining lights and glorified fruits and 
as surely as Christmas Eve came, there | vegetables and the golden star. Here 
stood the little Yule tree on the round | and there through the branches of the 
table in the center tH the living-room ! | treé they could see threads of gold. 
One year they decided that they | Their old nurse used.to tell them that 
would keep watch the day before | these were stray hairs from the head of 
Christmas and see whether the tree the dear little Christ-Child. Butthey © 
grew up from under the floor, or flew | wondered if the strands of gold might ' 
in at the window, or dropped down not be threads which the angels used | 
from the sky. It wa’\so beautiful that ' when they sewed. i 
they often thought it must have come} Later on, after they were tired of 
from Heaven, and sometimes they felt | romping with the father, they would! 
sure that the angels must have trimmed | nestle close to the mother to hear the | 
it, for the shining things that were on | Christmas story. They had heard it 
it looked just like the stuff out of which | each Christmas since they could re- | 
were made the shining twinkling stars. | member, yet each year it seemed more | 
Anyhow, no matter where it came ! wonderful. Father always turned off | 
from or who trimmed the tree, they | the lamp so that the twelve candles 
made, up hele tminds that they were ‘could shine allthe brighter. Then he 
going’ to find out how it managed to} too would come and sit beside the 
be standing onthe round table in the | mother while she told of the coming of | 
ining roomesch Christmas Eve just the loving Christ-Child to earth; of 
at candlelight time. how the angels sang for joy and the’ 
i ae ate in ths afternoon, the children | shepherds came Bra wenhisned him, } 
stole into the room and sat down! and the wise men of the East brought ! 
in the far corner on a wooden settee | rich gifts to show that they rejoiced ee: | 
which grindfather had made. They | For the little Christ-Child had come to | 
watchéd .until the sun went down and teach the world the great lesson’ of 
the soft Syilieht began foun every- | love; how the dear God loved every- | 
thing in the room to shadow-color. ! thing in the world, the fruits and veg- | 
They drew closer together and clasped | etables and insects and animals as well 
hands, for it was nearing the time for | as the children. He wanted His child- | 
the Yule tree to appear. ‘They could | ren to love one another, no matter how | 
almast hear their hearts beatas the twi- ' poor or how weak some of them might | 
light siowly changed into night, and be. He wanted them to love all the ! 
darkness crept into the room and turn- ‘animats and be kind to them; and love 
se ee tioe bac penithey herd { the trees and grasses and flowers, not— 
a so i not tell: hurting or destroyin, : t 
whether it was music or noise, they | wanted His lien ake cereiie 
Were so frightened. “Ihe window ; roots and bulbs that grew down in the | 
rattled just as if some one were trying | in the earth, for they too were made | 
to get in! They could stand itnolong- | by God that they might be of use to 
er, ‘i 
» but ran out of the.room and across | mankind. ne 


} Cam 


the hall to where mother sat sewing, 


calling to her as they ran, 
light! Bringa light!’” 


She kissed them both and, quietly ; 


folding her sewing, 


she took the lamp and turnips 


James was looking at the shining 


Bring a} Yule tree as the mother came to this 


{ part of the story. Turning to her he 
said softly, ““That is why the beets 


and carrots are as beautiful 


‘as the pears and peacheson Ct 
Eve, isn’t it?”) Then) the 
" drew him closer to her and 
"and said, “‘The litle Yule tree 
ing to tell us that all’ things grow 
‘ beautiful.when the light uflove shines 
(on them.” A F 
They were silent for a time looking 
at the twelve twinkling ‘candles, and 
‘at the beautiful carrots'and: beets and 
peaches and pears that hung on’ its 
“branches and ‘shone too. “Then the 
“mother sang gently, ‘‘O Little Town 
| of Bethlchem.’” It was the Christmas 
ybymn that they loved best. Soon the 
father carried the two sleepy children 
off tobed and all night long ‘they 
dreamed that the little Yule tree was 
singing its song of love, a wonderful 


; love that made every common thing 


beautiful. 


The Christmas Shops 
How lovely are the Christmas shups, 
They seem like Fairyland, 
With all their lamps a-shining bright, 
And sometimes there’s a band! 
Such toys for girls, and toys for boys, 
Fine dolls and teddy bears, 
And ail the children stand and gaze 
And guess which will be theirs. 


In the Week When Christmas 
Comes ~ 


Let every pudding burst with plums, 


And every tree bear dolls and drums, 
Inthe week when Christmas comes. 


Let every hall have boughs of green, 
With berries glowing in between, 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every doorstep have a song 
Sounding the dark street along, 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


Letevery steeple ring a bell 
With a joyful tale to tell, 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every night put forth a star 
To show us where the heavens are, 
In the week when Chrismas comes. 


Let every stable have alamb 
Sleeping warm beside its dam 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


Christmas Bells 
Hark! the merry bells are ringing, 
Listen to the song they sing. 
‘‘*'Tisthe birthday of our Saviour, 
Once a Babe and now a King. 


Hark! the merry bells are ringing, 
“Peace on carth’’: the song. they 
sing, 
“Come to worship and adore Him, 
Bethlehem’s Babe, our Heavenly 
King.” * 


Hark! the merry bells are singing, 
Glad the tidings they would sing, 
“Christ came down from highest 

glory, 
e.a Babe and yet a King.’ 


i Hark! the merry bells are ringing, 
“Bring your off’ rings," hear them 
sing, 
‘Lay your loving hearts before Him, 
Bethlehem's Babe, our Heavenly 
King.” 


CAROL gently, carol low, 
Christ: was born) so ‘Tong ago. 

*Tis His birthday hymn we sing; 

Loudly let our voices ring. 

He was born a mall, 

Slept within a cat 

How His Mother must have smiled 

‘When she looked upon her Child! 

Carol gently, carol low, 

Christ was born so long ago. 

*Tis His birthday hymn we sing. 

Loudly let our voices ring. 


Christmas Eve 
T have hung my largest stocking 
Ofrthe bedrail by my head; 
‘Please don’t touch it till the morn- 
ing, 
Anthony,” my mother said. 


But [ really couldn’t help it, 

For I touched it by mistake— 
And it isn’t nearly morning, 

And I'm more and more awake. 


All my stocking’s big and lumpy, 
Oh, whatever can it be? 

P’ raps it’s soldiers or an engine, 
Or a book that’s there for me! 


| Oh, I know in half a minute 
I shall look and see what's in it! 


With Santa 


Marjorie Barrows 
! On Christmas Eve, on Christmas Eve 
L always love to just pretend 

j That Santa takes me in his sleigh 
* Cause I’m his special friend. 


~ 


The reindeer’ II scoot right through the 
stars, * 

Though nota single toy will spill, 

And when they reach the children’s 

{ homes f 


i ‘They'll all whoa very still. 


‘We'll wriggle down each chimney, 
t then 
Right near the sleeping girls and 


| And I'll sit down in Santa’ s lap 


And hold his jingle-reins, you 
And when we bump into a cloud 
His beard will tickle me. 


boys 
We'll put the books and dolls and sleds 
And all the other toys. 


i 
| 
| 


: And Santa’ ll let me light the tree 

1 And fill the smallest stocking, then 
He'll take me to the chimney and 

t He'll boost me up again. 


On Christmas Eve with Santa Claus 
These. things I just pretend to do, 

Then Ill give him a good-bye hug 
And fill his-stocking, too! 


“birds a fe 
which a’ bla 
id 


Peter 


or; Miss’ Belind 
apple-sauce; Bob took Ti 
side him in altiny « 
the two young’ Crat a 
everybody, not forgetting thei 
and, mounting guard.upon their posts, 
crammed spoons into their mouths; lest 
they should shriek for ‘goose° before 
their turn came to be helped. ~ At 
the dishes were set on, and grace was 
said. It was succeeded by a breathless 
pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly 
all along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it in the’ breast; but when she 
did, and when the Jong expected gush 
of stuffing issued forth, one murmur of 
delight arose all round the board, and 
even Tiny Tim, excited by the two 
Cratchits, beat on the table with the 
handle of his knife, and feebly cried 
““Hurrah’’! 

There never was’ such a goose. 
Bob said he didn’t believe there ever 
was such a goose cooked. - Its tender- 


be= 
ie table; 


ness and flavor, size and cheapness, ' 


were the themes uf universal admira- 
tion. Eked out by apple-sauce and 
mashed potatoes, it was sufficient din- 
ner for the whole family, indeed, as 
Mrs Cratchit said'with great delight 


(surveying one’sntall atonioF'@ “bod: 


upon the dish), they hadn't’ ate it “all 
atlast. Yet every one had had enough 
and the youngest Cratchits in partica- 
lar, were steeped in sage and onions 
to the eyebrows! But now, the plates 
being changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. 
Cratchit left the room alone—too 
nervous to bear witness— to take the 
pudding up and bring i 

Suppose it should not be done 
cnough! Suppose it should break: in 
turning out! Suppose somebody should 
ave 
yard, and stolen it, while they were 
merry with the goose—a supposition 
at which the two young Cratchits be- 
came livid! All sorts of horrors were 
supposed, 


Hilo! A great deal of steam! The | 


pudding was out of the copper. A 
smell like a washing-day ! 
>the cloth. A ‘smell’ like an eating 
house and a pastry-cook’s next door 
to cach other, with a laundress’s next 
door to that! That was the pudding! 
In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered 
Hushed, but smiling proudly—with 


the pudding like a speckled cannon- 


buil 
ih Christmas holly ‘stuck into the 
Op, 

A wonderful pudding! Bob Crat- 
cit said and calmly too, that he re= 
Burded it as the greatest success achiev- 
ed'by Mrs. Cratchit since their mar= 
Tape, Mrs. Cratchit sat that now 
the sceight was off \her! mind, she 
Would confess that she had had her 
douins about the quantity of four. 
;serybody had something to say about 
', but nobody said or thought it was 
i all a small pudding for a large fam- 
i It would have been flat heresy.to 
ne so. Any. Cratchit’ would have 
Mushed to hint at such a thing. 

After dinner Bob Proposed: 

; Merry Christmas tous all, 
ts. God bless us!?? 
_ Which all the family re-echoed. 


‘my. 


ot over the “wall of the back- * 


That was * 


» so hard and firm and bedight { 


1g Waterproof: their 


scanty; and Peter mi 
in: ofa pawnbroker’s. * they 
were happy, grateful; pleased with one 
another, and contented with their lot 
in life. ‘ 

Tiny Tim” 

,""'God bless us every one’—prayed 

7 Tiny Vim. = 

1s Crippled'and dwarfed SPbody, et 

| $0 tall = 
OF soul, we tiptoe earth to look at bim 

! <High towering over all. 


“He loved the loveless world, nor. 
ic dreamed, indeed, 
; Thatit, at best, could give to him, 
! the while, 
But pitying glances—when his only 
; need 
Was but a cheery smile. 


“And thus he prayed—‘God bless us 
every one,’ | ig 
Enfolding all the creeds within the 


span 
Of his child heart; and so, despising 
none, | 
Was nearer saint than man.”” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Above the Scrooges of the earth 
Who snarl and tightly hold 
Their money-bagé, towers Tiny Tim 
More radiant than their gold. 
Upon Bob Cratchit’s shoulders crying 
“'God bless us, everyone!’? 
He waves his tiny crutch aloft, 
And calloused hearts are won. « 
His prayer will soften sinners’ souls 
When I am old and grey, 
And generations rise in turn 
To power and pass away. 
How many Tiny Timsthere are, 
Happy with a crutch, 
Ido notknow, but Heaven will 
Be made, I swear, of such! 
tar] Bigelow Brown. 


“‘God bless us ev’ ry one!’’ Dear Tim, 
Your words bring hope and.cheer 

To hopeless hearts and needy homes 
At Christmas time each year. 


. {God bless us ev’ ry one!’’ How sweet 
The message. May it be 

The vital thought of love and joy 
On every Christmas tree. 


. ‘God bless us ev’ry one!’” said he; 
{Let us unite with him 

, And help the world to understand 

| The toast of Tiny Tim. 

—J. L. Hughes. 


] Christmas Fairy 
| Little Mary, the dressmaker’s er- 
rand girl, picked her way through the 
‘wet streets, tugging two big bofes; 
; each held a dress that must be delivered 
before dark. ~ 
{It was the day before Christmas and 
,the shopwindows were filled with 
| beautiful things and colored lights 
made the sparkling Christmas trees 
"look as if they grew in fairlyland. 
{Poor little Mary knew that all the 
. Christmas she would get would be 
looking in the windows, for the little 
the earned was only a help to keep 
f her grandmother, who took in _wash- 
“ing, from starving and ‘reezing and 
sometimes they came very near doing 
both. 


she upon choosing what she would shop and my shoes?”” 
take if it were offered. One box} But that night Father Martin had a 
slipped toward the ground and though , dream. He’ thoughe that the voice of 
Mary did not know it, it became wet : Jesus himself said to him: ‘Martin, 
aeone corner soaking into the dress; youhaye, wished e3 le, Watch ee 
inside. = 3 t tomorrow - fro: morning ungi 
nesome one jostled er and awoke ee nee pian ho 

ler from herdream and she hurried | + re CORruzZe 

Off to deliver the boxes, wondering if | © for I shall not make myself known 
she would be scolded by the butler. or ; Unto you. es 
a) who opened the door for being | pon he awoke the nee moming - 

3 ier Martin, convince: at Ww) 

Huuger was getting the upper hand, .he had dreamed” would surely take 
though she di¢ not know it until the | Place, hastened to put his shop in order, 
Servant who answered her ring gave her lighted his fire, drank his coffee and 
a quick pull into the hall and ‘said: ; then seated himself at the window to 
a ihere have you been eal hat Pe wach. the ay. He hedoten 

'¥. Mistress is waiting for it."? And + s¢en the picture of Jesus im the church- 
wen sels that the end was wet, ie 50 Ke felt ae he would know him 
she gav hi: hake. | when he went by. 

The cold and lace and the shake |The first person he saw was. a poor 
were too much and when the servant , Sect Meloni who was ee warn 
let go Mary fell to the floor in a faint. | Misi for it was TIMERS te ht 

The scream of the maid brought the If He an, be a danse im 
mistress down stairs and gvhen Mary | *¢lf, He mustbe very cold. | Suppose 


ry | * ” 
opened her eyes shethought her dream ;' Ge" him a cup of coffee.’) | 


must have come true, for on a big: 


table near where she lay on a window 
seat, she saw the wonderful things she 
had seen in the window, only man: 
more. 

At first she did not'speak but looked 
with wide opén eyes at what she saw, 


"but a sweet-faced lady told her not to 
be frightened and that the other box. 


had been delivered by her servant, so 
she-need not worry about thar. 

Then she learned from Mary all 
about her sad life and about the grand- 
mother who even then must be worry- 
ing because she had not returned. - 

“We wanted to do something this 
Christmas, different from anything 
we had done before ,”” said a gentle- 
man Mary had not seen until he 
spoke. 

“Why not make the child and her 
old grandmother happy?’’ 

When Mary had been given warm 
soup and wrapped in a- soft fur coat 
she rode with the 
and gentleman to‘her home. 

It was all just like a fairy story, for 
they all rode back to the beautiful 
house and granny was made comfor- 
table and Mary, dressed in dainty 
clothes, sat at the very table she had 
seen when she opened her eyes. 

She was called the Christmas fairy 
by the sweet-faced lady and her hus- 
band, for they had never had such a 
happy Christmas before. 

Mary never left the beautiful home 
nor did. her grandmgther, for there 
were things a-plenty for the grand- 
mother to do, mending _and other 
things, that kept hands busy and her 
heart glad. And Mary? Why the 
sweetfaced lady sent her to school and 
Mary called her mother; for you see, 
they had no children in that beautiful, 
big house and when their Christmas 
fairy Entered, even though she was 
disguised, they knew herand would 
not let her go? —Selected 


Father Martin 

A Christmas Story 
Not long age there livedin the city 
of Marseillais an old shoemaker loved 
and honored by all his neighbors, who 
called him ‘‘Father Martin.”” One 
Christmas eve, Father Martin, who 
had been reading the story of the three 
wise men who brought gifts to the in- 

fant Jesus, said to himself: 


sweet-faced lady ; 


valled to the man, who did not have 
{to be urged td accept the steaming 
coffee. 


After watching in vain for an hour 
Martin saw a young woman, miserably 
clothed, carrying a baby. She was so 
pale and thin that the heart of the 
poor cobbler was touched and he 
calledto her. “You do not look 
very well,’” he said. 

“Tam going to the hospital,”’ replied 
the woman. “‘I hope they will teke 
me in with my child. ~ My husband is 
at sea, and I’ve been expedting him 
home for three months. I am sick 
and haven’t a cent. 

“Poor woman!”’ said the old man; 
“You must eat some bread while you 
are getting warm. No? Well, takea 
cup of milk for the baby. Come, 
warm yourself and let me take the baby. 
Why! You haven't put his shoes oh ”” 

“‘He hasn’tany,’” sighed the wo- 
man. 

_ ‘Wait a minute. Ihave a. pair.”” 

And the old man_broughpthe shoes 
which he had “tooked at the evening 
before and put them on the child's 
feet. * a 

They fitted perfectly. The young 
; Woman went away full of gratitude, 
jand Father Martin went back to his 
| post. ees % ene 
; . Hour after hour went by, and. al- 
; though many people passed the win- 
| dow the Master did notcome. When 
! it grew dark the man sadly began to 
| prepare his humble supper. ‘“It_ was 
‘adream,”’ he murmured. ‘‘Well I 
‘did hope. But he has not come.’’ 
|_, After supper he fell asleep in his 

chair. Suddenly the room seemed 
_ full of people whom he had aided 
' during the day, and each one asked of 
him in turn, “‘Have you not seen 


me?’ 


‘But who are you?” cried the shoe- 

maker to all these visitors. . 

Then the little child pointed to the 

; Bible on the table, and his 1osy finger 
showed the old man this message: 

: “Whosoever shall'receive one of 
these little ones receiveth me.” “‘[ 
was an hungered and ye gave me meat; 

I was thirsty and ye gave me: drink; I 
was a stranger and ye took mein.” 

“Verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren ye have- 
done it unto me.’’—From the French 
of De Coppet. : 


: ‘The silent starsgo by; 
~~ Yet in thy dark streets shincth 


“the defective, the unfortunate, the 


© Little Town of Bethlehem 

‘This beautiful song was written by 
Phillips Brooks, the great American 
Bishop, who was as great aman as a 
preacher: He tried tolive like Christ. 
As he walked up and down the streets 
of Boston he nodded to’ people here 
and there until the whole street seemed 
filled with sunshine. Not man: people 
to-day read his sermons, but he~ lives 
in the hearts, of old and young ¢] rough 
his beautiful Christmas songs. This 
song has been translated into forty- 
seven languages and in the remotest 
corners of the earth hearts break forth 
into joy wh€never it is sung. 


0 Little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 
‘Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 


The everlasting Light; 
‘The hopes and fears of all the years 
‘Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
‘And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

© morning stars, together 
Procl i : 

And praises sing to God the King 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 

So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 

No ear may hear His coming, 

" But in this world of sin, 

‘Where meck souls will receive him still 
‘The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us we prays 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christinas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; _ 
Oh come to us, abide with us, 
OurLord Emmanuel, . 
—Phillips Brooks. 


The Christ Spirit in Daily Life 

Passing down one of our main streets 
the other day, I noted a fine building 
in the course of erection, and learned 
that it Was a school for under-privileg- 
ed boys. I learned also, that our Board 
of Education will soon have three fine 
schools in operation for boys and girls 
of thistype. These schools will rep- 
resent half million dollars in capital 
investment and many thousands annu- 
ally for maintenance. 

My heart. was encouraged as I 
thought about these schools, for surely 
they are the outcome of the spirit of 
Jesus. Where else in the world does. 
one find such care for the handicapy 
ped? Only in Christian countries do 
we find whole cities caring for the sick, 


under- privileged. 

It seems especially appropriate at 
the Christmas Season to note how the 
spirit of Jesus is manifesting itself in 
this way and in so many other ways, 
in the daily life of our cities, especially 
when so many harsh things are said 
about our century. Surely His spirit 
is taking pessession of this world more 
and more, and with miracles of radio, 
aeroplanes, television, and Other dis- 
coveries, the whole world may soon 
be bound. as Tennyson said about 
prayer, “‘by gold chains about the feet 
God."’"—E. A. Hardy. 


The Meaning of Christmas 

Whatisthe great message of Christ- 
mas? -A thousand voices, strong ‘and 
confident reply — ‘Good will’ to 
men.’ Thatis the lesson of every 
Christmas story from Dickens’ ‘Carol’ 
to the present. ‘tA Merry Christmas’? 
glitters on cards, is penned in Personal 
letters. greets usin home and shop, 
is bannered over entertainment and 
broadcasted by . radio. Peace, good 


nonsensical, for any one t 

this is not the message of Christm 

at least, riot its foremost and largest 
message. ties *, * 

The first, the most essential. note 
struck by the angels when they appear- 
ed to the shepherds on that first Christ- 
mas morning was not peace and good 
will, but “Glory to God in the high- 
est.’?. It was'a call, “not to kindly 
humanitarianism, but to God: Ic was 
announcement that God had come into 
the world in a’ new. form, revealing 
Himself as a’man, and so. bringing 
Himself directly into touch’ with) men 
in all the varied relationships of life, 
and that out of this would issue peace 
and good will. The call: of Christ- 
mas is prim: to worship and praise 
that God in Christ has come—the 
highest has entered into the lowest. 

‘The great.need of the worldis not 
good will, but God. Good will may 
be a mere sentiment which evaporates 
in a day or a week, it is an’ abiding 
sense of God which makes it a perm- 
anent power, 

Christmas means God in the world 
in the person of Jesus Christ, His 
Spirit pervading, energizing humanity. 
There is no true Christmas « apart 
from this. But where Christ’ comes 
there is peace and good will, _ Christ- 
mas will never be what it ought to be 
to the world, till every voice sings that 
first and mightiest line, ‘‘Glory to 
God in the highest’’ as its fullest and 
chiefest expression, and learns that 
love to man flows out from love to 
our Father in heaven. 


Christmas a Wishing-Time 
Here’s a welcome to Wishing- 
Time! A good word for Wishing- 
time! Fur Christmas-time is Wi 
ing-time all the world over! «Let it 
come to us in the white robes of win- 
ter time—the snow-man in the garden 
and the snowballs un the street; the 
skating on the lake and the frosty 
walk to church; the snaps-dragons in 
the hall and the ghost-story in the 
flickering fire-light! 
Orlet it come to us as it comes 
beneath the Southern stars, in all the 
golden glory of high summer-time— 
a flutter of white dresses and red roses, 
a festival of strawberries aud cream. 
In one respect, -at least, the season 
never changes. Come when it will it 
comes in. a whirlwind of 
jummer-timne or winter-time, Chr 
mas-time is Wishing-time! [I wel- 
come once more the world's great 
Wishing-time. 

I love to be out on the street on the 
night before Chrismas. Last year, I 
remember, everybudy was abroad. It | 
was difficult to jostle one’s way along. 
For the movements of the throng 
were not regular. Friends met friends; 
groups quickly formed, and the stream 
of traffic became blocked in conse- 
quence, 

But as [ drifted along on the. cur- 
rent of the crowd, and caught the 
fragments of conveysation that fell up- 
on my ears in passing, it occurred to 
me that everybody was wishing. 
“Wish you a Merry Chrismas!"? 
A Happy New Year!’? 
Compliments of the Season!?? 

Clearly, then, Christmas-time is 
Wishing time! At this season of the 
year we all become experts in that art 
ofwishing. If we do notdo it well, 


night when Je qd 3 
voices were: ging of | 

fiver ‘since that unforgettable night, 
men in incre numbers have’ bee: 
trying to reproduce’ on the earth the 
song of the skies, butalas! it is'a diff- 
cult tune to carty.. Wellive in a gar 
relsome world. “The air) is filled with 
discords. Society is torn by dissen- 
tions. Every city is'a scene of strife. 


Every village’ has its turmoil of squab- | 08 


bling and wrangling. “The fountain’ 
of bitterness is always flowing... The 
temple of the god of ill-will is crowded 
evermore, # 

It is just the kind of world that has 
need of Christmas; for Christmas, 
brings to minds the song of the angels, 
and makes vivid the figure ‘of One 
Who says, “‘My. peace I give unto 
you:’” Many of us pray every’ day,- 
“Thy Kingdom come,’? and Christ- 
mas nudges us with the query, ‘‘What 
are you doing to bring it?”” 

Christmas comes, then, witha clear, 
and penetrating message. 
urgent word for all quarrelsome | git 
and fighting boys. It speaks admo: 
ishingly to husbands and wives who 
have allowed a quick tempec to spoil 
the year, and who find themselves 
slawly drifting apart. It lays its hand 
on masters and servants, and endea- 
vors to draw them closertogether. It 
reminds employers and employees that | 
they are not foes, but brethren. It 
chides Labor and Capital for fighting. 
It whispeppaSweet remonstrance into 
the ears of all who carry in their hearts 
resentments and grudges. It reproves. 
those who think disdainfully of fellow 
mortals who belong to another class or 
circle. It begs all who have become 


~ | estranged to wipe out the old scores, to 


get rid of the misunderstanding,. to 
begin life. over. It proclaims once 
more to all races and peoples that Gud 
has made of one blood all the nations 
of men. 

Christmas comes with a personal mes- 
sage for rulers and statesmen, for di- 
plomats and the makers of laws. It 
repeats to them the old message of 
God's love, and reminds them of a 
kingdom of whose increase there shall 
be no end. Christmas is a good time 
to think of international dutiesand re- 
sponsibilities, and of what it is possible 
for America to do in creating a world- 
wide and enduring peace. Surely a 
Christian nation ought every year: to 
take anew step along the road to 
conciliation, 

A Merry Christmas! Thus we 
speak to one another every Christmas 
morning. The words have music in 
them only when they come from a 
heart touched by the spirit of brother- 
liness and good-will. This spirit was 
incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth, and it 
is through Him that God makes peace. 
Each succeeding celebration of the an- 
niversary of His birth ought to spread 
His gentle and gracious sovereignty 
over wider areas of lifé, until the whole | 
earth shall sing at last the song of the 
angelic host: 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in. whom 
He is well pleased. 


I Want to be Just a Friend 
I want to be a friend co everyone. 


Te is my hope that I may so regulate 
my life and my demeanor toward my 


it is certainly not for waht of practice. 
We aré at it from early morning. until 
late at(night. : 

A seasonable greeting is tucked in- 
to the closing sentences of every letter 
that we write; every handshake is 
accompanied by the expression of a 
timely wish; and even if, in passing 
cach other on the streets, we do not 


will, kindness, universal benediction, 
Surely itis a most gracious. message. 
Now it might seem futile, almost 


Pause ta shake hands, we at least find 


time to toss our good wishes to each 
other as we hurry on. 


fellow travelers through life that I can 

; look every man straight in the eye 

{and say: ‘*Here isa friend’? I/don’t 
care what may be a man’s creed, or | 

i the land of his nativity. 

| We are not here long. Why spend 
our short lives quatreling with our 
neighbours? When Gabriel blows his 
horn all men will be equal. The rich 
and ‘poor, the great and the small, all 
will stand together on the same plane. 
We brought nothing into this world, 


Sa ee ae ee 


Tt has an}’ 


f ‘the end: approaches, * 
those who have sought fame® and 
wealth, with no time or: thou & 
making friends, find something 
missing. In all the vast throng 
ing to enter the pearly gates, no 
ing eyes. will look into theirs, ‘and they 
will hear no friendly *‘How de do.”” 
Let me be surrounded by friends - 
and Twill be happy. And when | 
pass on to that bourne from which'no 
traveller returns, let there be grayen‘on 
my tombstone only, four ‘shart-wo 
‘ : epitaph ever veritten: 
ies a Friend:’? Like Sam 
are 


Let me live by the side of the road, 
Where friends pass to: and fro; 
And let me greet them all as they 


pass, 
With asmile anda glad hello. 


A Gem from Victor Hugo 

Share your bread with little children, 
see that no one goes™about you with 
naked feet, look kindly upon mothers 
nursing their children onthe doorstep 
of humble cottages, walk through 
the world without malevolence, do 
not knowingly crush’ the “humblest 
flower, respect the nest birds, bow 
to the purple from ‘afar-and)see the 
poor atclose range. Riseto.labor, go _ 
fo, rest with prayer, go to sleep) in the 
mig nown having for your pillow the 
finite; love; believe, * hope, live, be 
like him who. has a. watering pot in 
his hand, only let your: watering pot be 
filled with good deeds and'good words; 
never be discouraged, |be magi and 
be father, and if you have sons rear 
them, and'if you, have enemies bless 
them— all with: that sweet: and 
unobtrusive authority that comes to 
the soul in patient expectation of the 
eternal dawn. 


Church Built From One Tree* | 


In Santa Rosa, California, there isa 
Baptist church, which will seat 400. 
people, built entirely from timber sawn 
from one redwood tree. Every thing 
used in the construction of this church 
was furnished by this one tree, with 
the exception of the necessary glass 
and hardware. ‘The spire is 100 feet 
high and there is a pastor's study 12 by 
20 feet, as well as a vestibule, toilet 
room and parlor seating 100- people. 
This church is 60 feet wide by 100 feet 
long and cost $5,000. Only two- 
thirds of the tree was needed for the 
necessary lumber. After the roof 
wasfinished it was found that there 
were 60,000 shineles'left over.. 

A sister tree to the une from which 
this church was constructed furnished 
employment for many months to two 
men in reducing it to shingles. 

No man can ever succeed who hopes 
to get a better position by defaming or 
dragging down the reputation of an- 
other. There is but one way to win, 
and that is to do your work well, and 
speak ill of no one. not even asa mat- 
ter of truth. | ‘Any other course leads 
to fears, tears, woefulwaste of life 
force and oblivion. There is only 
one way to win the favor of good men, 
and there is only one way you can se- 
cure the smile of God, and that is to. 
do your work as well as you can, 
and be kind,*BE KIND. —Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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aer's Gift” 
By M. Alden, In’ The New York Weekly 

The last night ofthe old year Jessie 
sat on her” Grandfather's knee) with 
her c'rly head resting:on his’ shoulder. 
and her chubby hands swinging gently. 
backward ‘aud: forward. fs 
“* What are you going to give.me to- 
morrow, Grandpa??? 

‘Give you to-morrow? ~ Kisses, 
of.course,””, said Grandpa: v4 

‘No, [mean whatare you going 
to give me fora New Year's gift?” 

“Such a big New Year's gift ought 
to be contented -with ‘itself,’” ‘said 
Grandfather. -“‘I sha’n’t” need to 
give you anything.’’ 

“Oh, yes, you will!” and Jessie let 
the watch stide into her grandfather's 
pocket, and framing his face in her 
litle hands. looked ‘reproachfully and 
entreatingly into his face. 

‘Must 1?” asked "Grandfather, re- 
garding that same little face with very 

- kind eyes. or 

“Yes, you must,’’ said Jessie imper- 
iously. 

‘‘What shall I give you then?’’ he 

ed. 4 

‘Jessie thought a moment. 


.'‘No Grandpa, of course not—give 
it away?” 
“Oh-hi”” said Grandfather, *'thae’s 
the idea. i 
“Yes,” said Jessie. ‘‘Last New 
Year's I met ever so many poor little 
girls and boys that said: “Please give 
me. a penny??? and Jessie said the 
words thickly and fast as she remem- 
hered to have heard them, ’’and it went 
tomy heart, Grandfather, to pass them 
by dressed in my ermine cloak and vel- 
vet hat.’? 


jrandfather's eyes grew serious. 
Supposing,  Jessie,”’ he said ‘‘I 
should fill your pockets with the money 
which LT intend to buy a pony with 
summer, do you think you would 
ling to go without the pony 

hen summer comes?’” 
“Oh, yes, Grandpa,’’ said Jessie 
xetly, “Iam sure I should, and that 
«ING be lots of money, wouldn’tit?”” 
hould only put part in your 


pocket and the rest in the -bank for; 


‘namma to help you spend.’” 
“Spend? For poor little girls and 
‘Yes, dear," 
“You're a beautiful grandpa!’” 
Grandfather did not say anything, 
‘he thought in his heart that Jessie 
ist New Year's gift invaluable. 
“Did you hear the child?”” he asked 
« Jessie’s mother, after Jessie had 
ne to bed. 
Why, yes,’’ said Jessie's mother 
is no more than she ought to do. 
hould be sorry. if she did not. think 

} pits with all the comforts that 
Sie has?” 

_That same night another little girl 
of Jessie's age lay weeping silently in 
the corner of a desolate room wherea 
feeble fire burned in a. broken. grate, 
and every other sign of poverty pre- 
y 


ail 
Upon a) narrow bedstead lay the 


Hlittle girl's mother, too. sick to. rise, 
sleeping now, after a day of weary 
‘pain. i 
{Presently there come a knock out- 
side the'door, atthe sound of which the 
little girl rose, and brushing the. tears 
from her eyes, went softly and opened 
the door. , 

“Rob!” she exclaimed gladly, “‘is 
that you?’” 

“Yes, Agnes; but it’s no use—? _* 

““Hush-h!’’ said Agnes, shutting 

the door very gently and drawing her 
brother into the adjoining room. “‘Oh, 
Oh, Rob, you don’t mean they did 
not want you ?”” 
+ “Yes, I do; and we may as well 
die and be done with it. Never. mind, 
Aggie, don't cry’’—noticing his 
sister's distress. ‘'Perhaps something 
will turn up.” 

And. striving to comfort his sister, 
Rob almost deceived “himself as to 
the hopelessness of thing: 

“People are always kinder at New 

Year's. I may beg a job somewhere, 
las long as the Sharpley’s don't want 
ime. They didn’t pay me well, as. it 
was, and if it hadn’t been for mother 
being sick—”” 

““They’ ve got so much money, too !?* 
sobbed Agnes. “‘Oh, I know if Iwas 

k 


Ts ould; too; 

wouldn't cheat them out of 
what really did belong to them.’ 
“A faintcall from the sick room reach- 
ed Agnes’ ear, and both she and her 


most of the night, sleeping and 

ing by turns, hoping the mori 
would find her better, yet fearing it 
would find her worse. 

Rob had wished to call a pI 
but as there was nothing to pay one 
| with, and no immediate prospect of any | 
| means to do so, he had not gone; butin | 
the morning he started out for that} 
purpuse, and Agnes, cheering the fire 
into its warmest blaze, squght to pi 
up a brave heart, while the patient 
invalid lay assilent and _uncomplaining j 
as it was possible for her, suffering and 
weak as she was. 

The hours stole slowly by towards 
noon, and Rob did not return, neither 
did the physician appear, and_ little) 
Agnes at last decided to go for the lat- | 
ter, while with an anxious heart she | 
wondered where her brother couldbe. 

As she hurried along the street, so: 
intent upon‘her purpose, eager only to | 
get a physician, and hasten back to her | 
mother she stumbled awkwardly | 
against a litte girl who was walking | 
with one hand in her grandfather's | 
and one Rand in her pocket. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jessie, as she put 
her jaunty hat back into its proper 
place, and regarded the frightened ; 

“Oh, did [hurt you Litle 


“Oh, no,’ said Agnes; “I was 
afraid 1 hurt you. I’m very sorry 
wasn't looking.”’ And she was 
hastening’ on, when Jessie caught 
hold of her shaw!, which “felt very 
thin, and drew her back. 

“4 wane to wish you a happy New: 
year,” she said, ‘‘and give you some- 
thing to buy youa new shawl,” and she 


eagerly pressed a handful of coins into 
Agnes’ hand. 

“S“Do'you mean ‘to give this all to 
me?”” asked Agrics, bewildered. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jessic, ‘‘and more, 
too, if you want it? “That's my New 
Year's gift, isn’t it, Grandpa?’’” 

ST will me han'’pay Dr. West- 
effi Said Anges, speaking to herself as 
‘she eagerly countedthe money. ‘Oh 


[hows kind of you!’ The’ money’ll 


make my mother better just in itself.’” 
Ts your mother sick?’ asked Jes- 
sie, compassionately., 
ey . 
es,”’ answered Agnes, ‘her eyes 
filling with'tears; “‘and [ must not 
stop to talk, although I thank you so 
very much.’’ 

‘*Just a moment longer!’ said Jes- 
sie’Sgrandfather. Where do you.live? 
We may be able to be of use to your 
mother. Dr. Western and I are old 
friends. Does he think your ‘mother 
is very sick??? 

“He hasn’t seen her yet,’”’ faltered 
Agnes; “‘we did not like to call him 
until we had to; as we were afraid we 
could not pay him; but now—now I 
must hurry, for mother is alone.”” | 

“Go back to! her,”’ said , Jesse's 
grandfather. “Iwill go for Dr. 
ue said Agnes, “‘then 
¢ will be sure to comes”? <*) 23" 
shouting after her as. 
“Let us. hurry 


be at nome.’’ 

They found hin just returning and 
making preparations to call on the sick 
woman, as Rob had left word for him 
to do in the morning. 


with him in his chaise and in a few | 


minutes they stopped before the shab- 
by habitation which Agnes was just 
entering, 


“Tam glad,’” he said to jessie’ 

father after prescribing for his patient, 
“to meet you here for here you will 
find an opportunity to exercise the 
charity for which you have acquired 
areputation. These are worthy people 


and your-kigdness will not be lost upon | 


them,”’ 
Meanwhile, Jessie had been exp- 


ining to Agnes about her pockerful off 


money, and Agnes had been telling he: 
of other little boys and girls who, she 


i supposed, would. be as glad of the 


money as she had been. 
“Oh, [hope Rob will-come,’” she. 
id, ‘‘everything is so nice. Rob 
id people would "be kinder to-day be- 
cause it js New Year's and he was 


jright.’” ‘ 


“‘)s'Rob your brother?"’ asked Jess- 
ic.‘ Yes,”? and Agnes drew such 
a glowing picture. of him that Jessie 
wanted to wait and see him, but grand- 
father warned her shat their dinnes 

vas at hand and that they must 
be going. 

**You will hear from us again,”? he 
said to Agnes, while Jessie insisted 
upon putting more money into her 
hand. 

“For Rob,” she said laughing. 

Doctor Western remained a while 
longer, as he was in truth inore anx- 


The New Year 
I know not what the coming year 
May bring to me of joy or pain, 
Tonly know he will be near. 
Whose loving inaketh all things plain, 


T know not what strange shade may fall 
Upon my pathway, but I know 

He yet will hear and heed my call 
And lead me whither I should go. 


It-may be over mountains wild, 
It may be through ‘the valleys sweet, 
But he will never leaye his child 
‘To wander with uiguarded feet. 
‘And still I know his sun will shine, 
‘His rains will fall, his grasses grow, 
His stars will shed their light divine, 
His riversto the ocean flow. 
And while he heeds the rains and snows 
Anil Sets the stars their watch to keep, 
Cares for the humblest weed that grows, 
‘And wakes it from its winter's sleep, 
While every wind, blows by his grace, 
‘And rainbows span the steadfast blue, 
Each flower unfailing finds its place, 
And knows its tlme and season, too. 
1 Fill not doubt his constant care, 
Nor fear his promised loye will cease, 
Who. whether days be dirk or fair, 
Can keep my soul in perfect peage. 


ious about his patient than he really 
cared to show. é 

She was, however, sleeping quietly, 
when, with a few wordsto Agnes, he 
withdrew. j : 


3 i isa 
dellighme: bask” wink “tga ett! $0, 
pucthis last shavelful of coal on,’” said 


§ 
.she hastened away. 
; Grandpa. 1 hope Dr. Western ‘will 


she, meditatively, as she renewed ‘the 
fire, and settled herself to recount her 
money and consider what of all their 
s it should: buy for them. 
While thus occupied she ° fell 
| asleep. 
* 


| Jessie was eating her New Year's 

| dinner and between the mouthfuls, re- 

| counting the adventures of the morn- 
ing. 

“You'll go there, mamma, won't 


ly, my dear, thig very 


And, mamma, I shall give them 
allthe money | was going to put in 
the bank, shail [ not?”’ 

“We will consider it, my dear. 
We will learn first what their needs 
i *? “‘Most everything, [should 
ith shouldn’t you Grandpa?’” iN 
| “*Pretty nearly; from) what I saw 


‘and from what Dr. «Western tells 


f aid Grandfather, 
“and your mother has sentit.”” 
i x 


So when Agnes woke with a start 
from her sleep it was to find by her 
side a basket of provisions which some 
one had left there. ’ 

“‘Mother,’’ she said softly; buther 
mother was still sleeping. ‘*L ought to 
have locked the door,’’ said Agnes, 
“but [ did not think of going to sleep. 

‘That dear little girl must have sent 
this. 1 will put it by until Rob:comes 
and then mother could eat some of it.’” 

Jessie was much displeased when, 
later in the afternoon, she and her 
mother made their proposed visit, to 
find that the dinner was untouched. 


~ (Continued on Page 8) 


—Luella Clark, in ‘The Transcript. : 


ne 


EABLET 


A'New Year Problem 
If only one kind deed a day, 
Each child would do, 
Our sad old world this morning year 
Would be made over new. 


Dear childzen, see, just count it up— 
For every child alive, 
You multiply as many times 
Three five! 
ae rae Bessie C. Newton 


“In the Beginning” 


These words are at the beginning 


of the greatest Book. in the world. : 


They are the first words of the first 
verse of the first chapter of the first 
book of the Bible. 

The Jews call the book of Gen 
esis ‘‘the Book of the Beginnings,’ 
because the first word in the Hebrew 


Bible is the word which our translators ; 


have rendered, ‘In the | beginning.”” 
It isa splendid name Genesis is a 
book of beginnings. It tells of the 


beginning of the world, of the be-} 


ginning of man, of the beginning of 
the Jewish nation, of the beginning of 
God's promises. 


“In the beginning’ is specially a{ 


text for boys and girls. You are all 
“‘beginning’’—beginnings of men and 
women. But what kind of men and 
women you are going to be deperids 
largely on how you begin. 


So I want to say to you first—begin ! 


well. A good start means a tremen- 
dous lot in a race, and a good start 
means a tremendous lot in the race of 
life. Sometimes we are inclined to 
look upon the years of girlhood or 
boyhond asa time of waiting. The 
long, long years stretch out in front of 
us/and itseems as if we would never 
grow up. But they are years of 
Preparation too—the most important 
~ of our life. They are the years when 
we lay up stores of knowledge, stores 
of goodwill, stores of character. 
youlose the opportunity of g 
ready then, you will never makeit up. 

A famous writer tells us that} once, 
when he was ayouth, he hada strange 
dream. He thought that he was an 
old, old man standing at a window on 
the last night of the year and looking 
out into the darkness. He saw a sfar 
falling from the sky and he exclaimed 
in unutterable sorrow, ‘“That is my- 
self!’* Forhe had wasted and miss- 
ed his life, and he felt that he was no 
better than a wandering star that would 
presently be angus in the black- 
ness of night. Then he ‘cried out 
with a great longing, ‘‘Give, oh, give 
me back my youth!’?? = 

At the moment the bells rang outto 
welcome the New Year and the youth 
awoke to findit was adream. He had 
begun to fellow wrong paths, but he 
was still young. '* Life with its glorious 
opportunities still lay before him. He 
Could still make it something noble, 
something worth living. 

You all have that magnificent oppor- 
tunity—the opportunity to make some- 
thing splendid of your lives. Don't 
wait longer to begin. Begin now. 

The other thing I want to say ‘to 
you is—begin with God. It follows 
from the first, for youcan never begin 
well unless you begin with God. 

Will you look again at the text and 
Notice the word that follows—‘‘In the 
beginning—God.”” Yes, God is at 
the beginning of every beginning. 

There was a famous professor once 
who was giving a’ lantern lecture to 
children about’ plants and flowers. 
He explained how the seeds became 
plants, how the plantbecame leaves and 
flowers, how the flowers developed 
seeds again. Then he went on to 
tell how all the different parts of 
plant were built up of tiny cells, and 
how all these cells were filled with a 

wonderful substance called Proto- 
plasm, a substance which is contained 
in all living bodies and which makes 


ing. 3 A 
behind the door 


‘That was the very best 
could have been given. Behind every 
closed door, behind every beginning 
is=God. Behind the tiniest insect, 
behind the smallest blade “of grass’ is 
God, and God is love... -~ 

God 'is in the beginning: of every 
beginning and He wants to be in your 
beginning too, He made_you, He 
y™ade you for Himself, and you will 
never reach the full glory “of your 
manhood or womanhood unless you 
take Him into your life. 

Doyou want to make your life noble 
and grand, do you want to. 
i very best of it? Then tak 
;your motto—‘‘In the beginning 
God.””—The Children’s Great Texts 
ofthe Bible. 

Father Time’s Clock 

It was very quiet in Father Time's 
workshop this day in late December, 
as he sat on his dais gazing. at the 
great clock on the wall. The last 
Days of the year slowly ticked off, and 
Father Time had much todo, for the 
New Year would soon arrive, and 
everything must be in readiness. 

Father Time's children, the 


Months, had kept him ‘very. busy 
throughout the year, sometipsé&, mak- 
ing him glad and at other times 
rather sad. Each had taken turn in 
the workshop, until now there was 
only December, and he would soon 
leave to make room for January to 
resume his duties. 

Father Time's twelve children lived 
in a beautiful home called ‘“The 
Year,’’ and to care for them properly 
he had a large staff of workers. “The 
Months were very dear to him so he 
had employed the Weeks and Days, 
and they all lived together in ‘‘The 
Year,’’ which had been divided i 
four lovely rooms cailed 
Tt was a large and happy family indeed. 
Since he had sethis clock for the year 
1929 there had been fifty-one Weeks 
‘on duty, and now there was only one 
left to help in changing the dial of the 
clock. 

“Thave only five Days,’’ Father 
Time sighed,’’ so 1 must haste to my 
work, for 1 would have our beautiful 
home, ‘The Year’ in readiness, and 
all its inmates happy and content. 
Then we can greet the New Year in 
proper manner.’” 

“Iwill call my family together,’” 
Father Time’ decided, ‘tor Decem- 
ber’s last’ Week will soon be gone, 
also the Days, and I would bid our 
dear Old Year a fitting farewell.”” 

The clock struck, and a merry peal 
tang forth. It seemed to say: ‘List 
ye all to Father Time's clock, which 
never stops. Months and Weeks and 
Days are passing. Tick-tock, tick- 
tock 1”? 

With a merry shout Father Time's 
family came tumbling into. the shop, 
each trying to outdo the other in. get- 
ting there first, as Days and Weeks 
$0 often do. They called lustily: 

Weare here, Father Time. What 
wouldst thou have with us??? 

tather Time greeted them kindly, 
though his smile was sad. Some of 
the Months before him had brought 
Sorrow as well as joy to the world. 

‘Ah well, 1 must not grieve,” he 
thought. “‘What has been’ is, and 
there is a New Year coming. Perhaps 
he can make the Months behave 
better than the Old Year. We wilt 
{give him his chance whatever it may 

e. 


“Now my children, I'bid you wel- | 


come to the shop wherein you have 


ing’ with pi 
fine month? 


sleighbells, the ring of skates, and 
the merry shout of the skiiers. “Then 
I. gave to’ them’<the happy holi- 
day time when the New Year came! 
I was a Month of cheer, 
st time of all the Year, 
and with a bow January drew bac 

“Yes, yes,’? the Months cried, “‘Jan- 
uary did his duty.” 

February, what of 
ime asked, and the 
second Month stood forth. 

“My Sire, I was not so long in your 
shop as was my brother, but while 
there I tried todo my duty. I, too, 
brought work and play to old and 
young, and once I brought our old 
friend, Saint Valentine. The young 
folk had a meiry time,. and I doubt 
not that many older ones. did also,'’ 
February added with a sly. smile. 

“‘Righto! Stand by, February.’” 
Father Time said, and called to. him 
the next Month, 

March stood forth, iz and 
pouting. ‘‘They call,me noisy and 
boisterous.” They named me after the 
Roman god of war, March’ said, in 
a loud voice,"” but Ihave not been so 
bad, my Sire. J brought snow and hail, 
rain and sunshine, and made ready the 
room in our home for Spring. Then, 
too, I gave the people of many lands 
a right jolly festival in honour of good 
Saint Patrick.’’ 

“You are. right, March,’’ Father 
Time said, kindly. **Come forth, 
April,”’ he added gently, and the 
timid maiden cime forward, clinging 
to the hands of her sisters, May‘and 
June. 

“Yes, you may come together, lit- 
tle maids,’’ Father Time told them. 
“‘Now tell us of yourselves.’” 

“I brought the Spring, O Sire,"” 
April whispered; “the. first Aowers 
of the year, and J, too, gave tothe 
Christian. world a beautiful festival, 
that of Eastertide."” 

“And I, too, O Father Time,’" 
cried May, happily. ‘‘For did we 
nat have Mothers’ Day, and Victoria 
Day, and more flowers, and warmer 
sunshine?’’ 5 

“Iam. the month. of roses, and 
brides, and oh, so many things that! 
give to the world the lovely season off 
Summer,’’ June said. smiling shyly, 
and all the Months clapped their hands 
and cried: 

“‘Heigho, heigho, for the three 
litle maids!”” 

Then stepped before Father Time 


the scately figure of July. | 


‘Tam the Heart of Summer,” July 
declared, and I bringto two greatcoun- 
tries a wonderful Day for each. My 
first is Dominion Day, the birthday of 
Canada, and my fourth Day is the 
birthday of Freedom for the United 
States of America, I have ever tried to 


make ail my days bright and happy 
lo 


‘August, come forward!? was the 


} next command, and again a glorious 


figure came before Father Time,laden 
with flowers and her face glowing with 


bells“ of the: schoolhouse’ called’ the 
youth back to duty, and I'was:busy 
in our,home preparing for the{coming 
of Autumn,’? H ais 

“October, haste you, for the hour 
is passing,”’ cried Father Time, “and 


‘| the tenth: Month’ stood before ‘him, 


gowhed in scarlet and gold; and laden 
with ‘fruits and sheaves of grain‘ 

I have done’ my work,: ©. Father 
Time,’’. October said with pride. 

In many countries I have" painted 
the forests and: hillsides) with’ gay 
colors; I have helped to harvest the 
fields and orchards. I brought bright 
sunshine and moonlight ‘nights,’ and 
| made the children happy by’spreading 
the.woodlands with a carpet of leaves, 

And I helped Mother Nature. give 
food to the Little ‘Wild Things, for 
their winter” store.”’ ‘“‘Well’ done, 
October!?’ cried the Months, ‘then 
waited quietly for’ November to. step 
forth. 

“‘T have tried to do my work as you 
would wish, O Sire,"” November said, 
“but my Days were not so ‘bright 
as many others in our home, though 
many times I begged Old Sol to shine, 
and West Wind to blow so North 
Wind and Jack Frost could not have 
things all theit own way. I’ claim 
a bright and happy festival in my. reign 
for Thanksgiving Day is observed in 
many lands. Then since 1918 I have 
become notable through having 
Armistice Day, which denotes Peace, 
and, [think, to have Thanksgiving 
and Peace both in one Month,’ Sire. 
should make people forget to call me 
‘drear November,” ”? the Month 
murmured bowing politely. 

“You are right November.’? We 
will remember your words, theMonths 
said, cordially, and Father “Time 
smiled. 

December then took his brother's 


[place before Father Time and every 


one cheered lustily for had they not 
just celebrated a wonderful festival, the 
birth of the Saviour? 

“‘T have brought Winter to(Canada. 
I have made the children happy, e- 
cember said. ‘‘In my time isthe Bteat- 
est festival of the civilized world, and | 
have done my part in hel Santa 
Claus in his work. I'am busy just now 
preparing for the arrival of the New 
Year, for our home must be still more d 
beautiful for his coming. And so, with 
my remainmg five Days, [beg to leave 
to go on with my work.’? 

“And so you shall, December,” 
said Father-Time. ‘‘Make the rooms 
in “The Year’ bright and beautiful, 
then come to me and help me make 
the new ‘number on’ the’ dial of my 
clock.’? 

‘The Months cheered and called to 
Weeks and Days to’ go with them, 
while Father Time sat quietly on his 
dais. He was silently bidding fare- 
well to the Old Year and planning his 
welcome for the year 1930, when the 
Big Clock in his work-shop should 


strike the midnight hour on December . 


31st. A 
—Family Herald and Weekly Star. 


‘nephew. 


ache, who. 
the form in which they finally appear. 
My. ‘Summer Holiday in 
+ Toronto ~ 


One Sunday in August when my 
mother:and {'canie home from church, 


we were surprised to see uncle ‘Tom, + 


Aunt Pearl and Russel in ‘the -house 
talking with” Daddy. Mother was 
very glad to see her brother, sister and 
Ttold my aunt that I' would 
like to go and’stay in’ Toronto’ with 
her for a week so { went with them in 
their car. My father said that I” was 
going to see my brother Billie the next 
day in Toronto. © We.drove to Tor- 
onto at night and I wastited. Russel 
showed me his big bow and arrows 
which an Indian Chief made and gave 
to him. i a 
When my uncle came home from 
work, I was happy because [ was 


going to see Billie for I had not seen : 


him for two years. We drove to the 
School where he is. Soon my brother 
came out and I kissed him’ firse and 


gave him three .bars, Aunt Pearl 
gave him two bars. I was surprised 
that he was getting tall like James 


Matthews. Billie szid that I looked 
different... My uncle told him to. be 
a good boy. 

The school lawn looked pretty. I 


told mother and father about Billie’ 


and the school when I got home from 
Toronto. [had avery good time 
and perhaps I shall go there again for 
a few, weeks. —Helene Maw. 


Joan of Arc 

In the 15th century there was a 
great ‘war between England) and 
France. It was called, “* The Hund- 
red Years’ War. England owned the 
northern part of France but wanted to 
capture all of it. Many people were 
killed, buildings destroyed etc. 

Joan of Arc lived in a small village 
in France. When she was a small 
girl, she watched her father’s sheep. 

In the year 1428 the war came very 
near to Joan of Arc’s home. 

Atthat time Charles was king of 
France. He was not a good king. 

Joan of Arc heard angel voices tell 
herthat Gad would help her and the 
French soldiers to drive the English 
out of France. Joan of Arc told the 
French king. 

At that time the English soldiers had 
the French shut up in the town of Or- 
leans, 

King Charles told Joan of Arc that 
he would let her lead the French sol- 
diets to fight the English. 

Joan of Arc put on white armour, 
rode a white horse and led the French 
soldiers to fight the English at Orleans. 

When the French soldiers saw Joan 
of Arc, they cheered, knowing “that 

jod would help them. They defeated 
nglish and drove them out of 
teans and out of France. 

The French king was crowned 
again é 

Joan of Ate wanted to go'home but 
the king would not let her. 

“ler some unfriendly men gave 
her to the English soldiers. The Eng- 
lish thoughe that she was a witch’ and 

urned her to death.—Fred Dixon. 


How I Spent My Holidays 

My Aunts have a cottage at Wasaga 
Beach which is along “the coast of. 
orgian Bay. Wasaga Beach is a 
arge summer resort Many people 
‘ave summer homes there. My Aunts’ 
Cottage is built Near asmall river which 
ws into Georgian Bay. The name 


re to learn to swi 
there first: Now I 


In August my father, mother, 
and I’ went there and 


stayed for a 


month. We hada good time swim= 


ming, riding on a horse, wall 
through’ the ‘woods,- 
baseball, etc. 

The baseball ground is near the cot- 
tage. In the cottage next to us there 
is a little boy «who lives in Toronto 
near our home. His uncle Presented 
him with a pony on his birthday. “It 
was very pretty. It. was half white 
and half- brown. ” His father» made a 
‘small stable with a fence 7 it for 


his’ pony. It was Every 
he hada ride on it around the grounds. 
He always rides rough.*I often wish 
T had a pony. 
of my school-mates to be there. 
Atthe end of August I was very 
sorry because we had to leave, [ 
expect to go there next year. 
—Anival Shepherd. 


A Powder Horn 

Fifty or seventy-five years ago people’ 
used oxen in this country to work with 
instead of horses. 

Oxen wére slow but’ they were 
strong. “Men used to plough, haul 
with them and drive them like horses. 
They were yoked together witha large 
wooden woke. Two oxen were call- 
edateam. Often their names were 
Buck and Bright. They had large 
horns. Sometimes these horns were 
cut off. | 

The farmer would take a horn and 
clean out the pith. It was then dried 


and the big end plugged with wood. ! 


A hole was made in the little end. 
A string was fastened to each end. 
Then it was ready to be put over the 
shoulder for hunters to carry their gun- 
powder in. Sometimesit was used asa 
water horn by men in the wood. 
-—Florence Longdon 


‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
A cotter worked all week in the 
factory. ‘He was happy when Satur- 


day night came because he would have j went back to Fines’ place, and went to 


a rest. 
He came home about six o' clock. 
He ate hi: 


aunts hi 


fishing, playing i the‘ 


orning ; 


also wished for some | 


upper with his family. After ‘- 


supper his wife washed the dishes. He , 


made a fire in the fire-place. Soon they 
all went into the sitting room. He 
filled his pipe and lit it. He picked up 
his baby and sat down with it ona chair. 
He played with the baby. 

One little boy sat on a stool aad the 
other boy learned against the wall. 
They watched ‘the fire and the baby. 

Their cat came in and sat on the 
floor. ft watched the fire. The cotter 
always enjoyed Saturday night. 
—Frank Breeze. 


Last summer mother and I went to 
England.” We sailed on a large boat. 
We were on the Ocean several days. 
We visited my grandmother in Lon- 
don. Westayed in London one week. 
I did not like-London. ‘I was glad to 
come back to. Canada. 

—Kathleen Gwalter. 


At Toyland Home 

One night before Christmas, Santa 
Claus drove his deer to Toronto from 
the north. He climbed upon the roof 
and went down the chimney into 
Eaton's store. i 

The next morning he sat in an arm- 
chair. Many children came and shook 
hands with Santa Claus. The children 
and Santa Claus danced around the 
Christmas tree. ‘Some of them fell 
down three or four times. Santa Claus 
gave many presents to the children. 


h | large snakes. 


‘cars, toy autos 

ey had a very 
They -kissed Santa Claus 
went home. 

‘The next day Santa’ Claus went 

jome buthe lefe a Message that he 


mas Eve. 
‘The children were happy because 
“Jolly Old Fellow” would visit 
{them again. 
: William Rule. 


Last Saturday afternoon Mrs Wan- 
anmaker’s and Mr Cunningham’s 
classes did not go to the city because 
the weather was very cold and windy. 
We could not go. The boys skated 
on the ice in the woods. The girls 
‘played cards and games. We had a 
' goudtime. 
At night the boysand girls did not 
} £0 to the moving pictures because they 
had not come from Toronto. 

i —Estella Gerow. 


My Trip in July 

{There was celebration on July 

12th. Many people went to see the 
Orangemen. My parents and I were 
ready to have dinner before 12 0’ glock 
and then dressed. Wee motored in Sieve 
Aldcorn's car through Burlington and 
stopped at Hamilton as we wanted to 


see Mr. and Mrs. Sherritt but they E 


Were away. We motored around the 
city of Hamilton and. then through 
Winona, Grimsby and Welland to 
Niagara Falls, Canada, to see my aunt 
and uncle (Fines) and their daughter. 
We were excited to see them and we 
stayed there all night: 

In'the morning of July 13th my par- 
ents, Steve and I went to the city of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. and visited a- 
round the city, but soon we went back 
to my uncle's place. My cousin asked 
me if we would go through Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. to Barber to see my cou- 
sin but my sister and her sister. would 
not go. We went through Niagara 
Kalls to Barber to see cousins and were 
glad to see them again. We stayed there 
until night. We had a good supperand 
had a nice time together. Then we 


bed for we were tired. 

On July 14th we went to Queen- 
ston and Lewiston and visited around 
the city. We saw the wonderful owers 
and parks. We had dinner at Fines’ 
place and chatted with one another be- 
fore we left for home. We had a 
goud time on this trip —Susie Sherritt. 


What I saw from an Aeroplane 
An original story 

Many times I saw aeroplanes flying 
high over the cities and over farms 
and I thought psu like to havea 
ridé and see sOmething about the 
world. 

One day I went down to the air- 
port and bought aticket. After I put 
on the flying togs, I got in the plane 
and the pilot buckled the straps around 


me to keep me from falling out. The| } 


plane began to roar and off we went. 
My hair went stiff like pins, my body 
felt full of electricity, and the wind 
from the propeller blew so hard that 
it seemed like a gale or a storm and 
the air was so cold that [could hardly 
keep warm. 

As the plane soared higher and 
higher, things became smaller and 
smaller and the going smoother and 
smoother. We Hew over the ‘busiest 
part of the city, The streets seemed 
like paths with insects crawling up and 
down. We flew over farmlands and 
saw barns and houses as small as‘ doll- 
houses and fields of grain looked like 


would visit everyone's home on Christ 


rivers were like _ 
We went ‘over a lake 
which looked as smooth as glass. There 
Was so much scenery to watch that it 
made me forget about the trip inthe 
air. ‘= 


lawns. The crooked 


Tt was time to go down so the pilot 
nose-dived and I was'scared stiff when 
T was’ lifted off the Seat, but the strap 
holding put the fright out of me. The 
pilot landed the plane safely and when 
We came down the air seemed so hot. 
After I got out, I could hardly walk 
because of the/terrible fright for it was 
the first ride I ever had. | 
larence McPeake. 
€ 


My visitto my Grandmother 
On June 14th, my’ sister went to e a 
the Union Station and she boughtthree , i 
tickets for my mother, brother and‘me. 
In the afternoon my mother, slic, 
Dick and I went there with her. My 
sister Ida did not go to see my grand- * 
because she worked in Toronto. We “My 
went to Centralia on the train. At Cen- s 
tralia we went to my uncle George’s : 
house. He was Surprised to see us é ey 
again. He tola me that he hadnot , 
seen me for two years. After supper 
we drove in Jack Lochner’s car with ee 
him to Dashwood. At my. grand- ht 
mother’s place, we went to see my 
grandfather and‘her. They were glad 
that we came again. 
The next day my brother Leslie and r 
{ went over to my uncle Elmer's place. Ean 
We walked and. passed my cousins, Sey pie a 
va andIva They ‘were going to Matyi 
school. We shook hands with my. 
aunt Martha. I asked her where my 


uncle Elmer was. She told’me_ that 
he was working in the barn. He was 
glad tosee me again. Inthe afternoon 
we drove in his carto Parkhill to 
See my other uncle. We chatted 
with him for'some time and later went 
back to Dashwood: z i 
—Gordon Richardson “ 


Why I Want T#®Go High Rady 
School 

High School is very much worth 4 fi 
while for us for we can learn many 
wonderful things that we have ‘not 
learned or known before, and also it 
would improve our language and .we 
would geta better education. , It would 
be easier for us to get a job with very 
good wages, if we graduated from the : 
High School than from the Public ines 
School. - ote 

T know everyone sh uld go to the bs 
High Schdol after graduation from the Ki 
Public School but some do not want to ug 
go as they wish to get earning for 
themselves and most of these will never 
earn but small wages every week. 

Then they will be very sorry for not 

getting more education in the High . 

School. But the others can not help 

it as their parents are very poor or 

weak so their children must stop school 

and begin to earn their living. i 

Iam still young so I want to con- . 
tinue going to school and I often think 
about graduating from the High> 
School if the High School continues 
here. Also I want to get more educa- 
tion so I may get a job with a good 
salary easily, for sometimes it is very 
ard for us to get a job with a good 
salary. Another reason why I want to, 
get more education is, wheg the people i 
want to talk with me I. would write sey : 
good language to them and that would. 
make the people think that the deaf 
people are wonderful and’ not very, 
dumb and the people would be very 
much pleased with the deaf people. 
Then they may give the deaf people 
good jobs. 

One thing that I often think of, is, 
that if the High Schvol here still con- 
tinues, I hope thar I will pass the en- 
trance examinations this year and will 


come back to school for the High 
School next year. —Irene Stoner. 
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Farewell and Hail 


The old year is gone, the new is 
ours. We often wonder what the 
new year will bring us. A much more 
important question is, what are we | 
going to make of it? Life does’ 
not come to us in sealed packages, 
ready for use when opened. Time, 
and opportunity are the warp and woof ; 
with which we must weave our own) 
destiny from a pattern of our own, 
choosing. 

‘Whatever else the new year may be, 
it surely ought to be better than the 
last. With added experience, and 
greater wisdom, and a broader outlook, 
and a deeper insight into the meaning | 
and purpose of life and its splendid 
possibilities, we should make 1930 the 
best year of our lives. Of course the 
opportunities we neglected in the past 
will never come to us again. We all 
have to learn in one way or another, 
that chances never come to us a sec- 
ond time. We all get.newchances, 
but never second chances in the same 
setof circumstances. Butalways with 
these new opportunities come grace 
and new strength, if we will but avail 
ourselves of them, which will enable 
us to move forward to higher levels of 
attainment and of achievement, to 
“build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul, as the swift seasons roll.’” 

Our wish for each and all of our} 
readers is that this may be the best 
year of their lives. It may not be the 
most prosperous, it may not be the 
most free from care and worry, but it 
may be the happiest and tle best, for, | 
fortunately, true happiness ddes not de- 
pend on outward circumstances so 
much as on inward peace and content- 
ment. To this end, then, let us one 
and all 


“‘Speak a shade more kindiy than the year 


It has always been the policy’of the 
Canadian not to load up its limited 
space with jokes and funny stories, so 
when the editor sent out the parody on 
the first stanza-of Longfellow’s Ex- 
celsior, printed below, the instructor 
called his attention to the innovation. 
The editor’said that its. use in our 
columns is justified, because it is not 
really a joke, but an interesting ana- 
tomical fact. 

The shades of night were falling fast. 
The guy stepped on it and rushed past, 
A crash—he died without 2 sound. 
They opened up his head and found— 
Excelsior! 


On October 22nd a unique birthday 
party was held in Vancouver, B.C. 
The host was Charles Quick, who was 
thus celebrating his 109th birthday. His 
Quests were one lady aged 111, and 
seven men, aged respectively 110, 107, 
101, 100, 100, 99 and 98. OF these * 


Cause and Effect — 

“*T have leamedto leave books alone,” 
spoke a rather intelligent person. He 
continued: “‘Thaveno love for books. 
I know Iam to blame. But when a 
boy of fifteen, I gave up reading and 
by habit! am left to-day without a 
desire to read the’ best books. “A few 
years ago 1 might have had’ a "good 
position, but my knowledge was so 
sparse they could not employ me. i 
have made a grave mistake, and I-hope 
while young you will not be as unwise 
as have been, for itis hard to 
change the habits of an old’ man: If 
I were to speak from my own exper- 
ience, I would say: “Begin early to 
cultivate alove for the best books. 
Books which have influenced men, 
manners, and matters. Not many, 
but a few books, will work wonders in 
ayoung person’s career.”” 


Our New Science Equipment 
In raising our course of study, this 
fall to include a course in General 
Science we needed equipment for 
experimentation. This was purchased 
from W. M. Welsh Scientific Com- 
pany of Chicago. The equipment 
which- has just been installed is com. 
plete, providing material for experi- 
ments in all the more common prob- 
lems met in the study of elementary 
science. The graduating class is prof- 
iting greatly by. its first systematic ad- 
venture into the realm of the simple 
laws of nature.—The Western Pen- 
nsylvanian. 
Here’s wishing and hoping. 

Canada ranks high in production 
and international trade among the lead- 
ing commercial nations of the world. 
In production she leads the world int 
output of newsprint, nickel, asbestos 


and cobalt; she occupies second place | * 


in the production of wheat, and. third 
placé in the output of lead and gold. 
In export trade she leads the world in 
exports of wheat, newsprint, nickel 
and asbestos; she occupies second 
place in’ exports of wheat flour, and 
third place in exports of wood pulp. 
According to most recent compara- 
tive statistics available for the calendar 
year 1928, Canada occupied fiith posi- 
tion in aggregate trade, as also in im- 
ports and exports, among the leading 
commercial nations of the world; sec- 
ond position in export and total trade 
percapita; third place in favorable 
trade balance, and second place in 
favorable trade balance per capita. 


Three Rules 

The following three rules are said 
to have been given by an old Quaker 
to Sentor Scott, of Western Virginia, 
when he was a young man. In fol- 
lowing them, the senator: claims to 
have made his success in life: — 

“‘Not what thee eats, but what thee 
digests, will make thee healthy. 

“Not what thee earns, out what 
thee saves, will make thee wealthy. 

“Not what thee reads, but what 
thee remembers, with make thee 
wise.”” 


OsMagic Words 

{thas been said that the greatest 
word in the English language is God. 
“The deepest word is Soul. The 
longest word is Eternity. The swift- 
est word is Time. The nearest 
word is Now. The darkest word is 
Sin. The meanest word is Hypoc- 
tisy. The broadest word is Truth. 
The strongest word is Right. The 
endearest word is Love. The sweet- 


of- inestimable value neficence, 
was helping to initiate the National 
Fraternal Society of the’ Deaf,” ta’ the: 
building up of.which he* ds hi 
fine abilities and contagious enthusiasm 
during.the ‘last twenty-six years of his 
life. It is a’ splendid and ‘enduring 
monumentto hismemory. “The mem- 
bership of this Society now numbers 
over six thousand, it has distributed 
half a million dollars in benefits, and 
has now in the treasury a million and 
a quarter dollars. ~ Personally Mr. 
Gibson was a man of rare‘charm and 
geniality, in the highest degree a cul- 
tured christian gentleman. Mr. John 
T. Shilton, B. A., attendedthe funeral 
as the representative of-the Toronto. 
Division of the N. F. S. D- 


The virtues, both of patience and 
of ‘“far-sight,’” are well illustrated by 
the following incident: A lady was 
once visiting a zealous scientist who 
was devoting his life to study and to 
promote the culture of orchids. Tu 
him, from all over the earth, came 
wondrous blossoms, freighted with 

‘ir precious pollen, sent to aid him 
in ‘producing new varieties of these 
marvellous flowers. In jars of water 
and on bits of flannel were the micros- 
copic seeds, tended with loving care 
summer and winter. ‘‘Next year,’ 
said the scientist ‘‘this seed and. this 
will be tested, and in twenty years, 
perhaps, I shall have a blossom that 


Which simply expressed idea contains 
nota little of the true philosophy of 
life. Some people won’t work unless 
they can see immediate results. Our 
business is to do our task as best we 
can, even though we may never see 
the full fruition. — This is especially 
true of those who have to do with the 
intellect and the spirit. The teacher 
and preacher may labor faithfully and 
long, and never see commensurate 
results. ‘‘One soweth, and another 
reapeth,”’ yet both are worthy of equal 
commendations. Nearly two thousand 
years ago the Master sent out his 
followers to evangelize thé world, to 
preach the gospel to every creature. 
‘This great work has not yet been done, 
yet he had no doubt of its complete 
ultimate success. 


“1 expect to go through this life but 
once. If there is any good thing I 
can do to my fellow beings, let me do 
it now. <I shall not pass this way 
again.’’ These are familiar and oft- 
repeated words, but the truth they 
express is vital. What a grand 
thing it would be if everyoue of us 
realized the urgent importance of ut- 
ilizing the opportunities? for 
service that everyday come within our 
reach, but which, if not at once 
grasped, are lost forever. They. will 
Never come our way again. This truth 
embodies the very essence of a teach- 
er’s duty and responsibility, and em- 
braces every moment during which she 
is in contact with her class. In the 
hands of each is placed, at the begin- 
ning of-each term, a number of im- 
pressionable minds which it is ‘our. 
duty and inestimable privilege to mold 
into forms of symmetry and beauty. 
For a few fleeting months only do 


it, 
which it should 
it can‘never receive? 

Tt is desirable for childern to get a 
good education and: a ‘guod mental 
development. “But these’are not! the 
‘only things, nor the most important, 
for. which we are largely responsible. 
Here is Paul’s splendid ideal:"“What- 
soever things are true, 
things are honest, what 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good’report, think 
on these things’’—and impart them to 
our pupils as far as in us lies. 


Obituary: 

The warmest sympathy of the pu- 
pils aswell as the staff of the ‘School 
is felt for Mr. Alec Gordon, whose 
sister passed away ‘on Dec. 21st and 
was interred on the 24th. The occa- 
sion of her death was made doubly sad 
by the fact that her mother was inthe 
hospital at the time, and was unable to 
be presentat the funeral. So it was asad 
Christmastidem that home, but also 
‘one of subdued, joyfulness, for their 
sorrow was mitigated by the comfort 
,of the Christmas faith ‘and - assurance. 
The deceased had been in. ill-health 
for many years, and at ‘times ‘suffered 
greatly, but always with wonderful pa- 
tience. and _ resignation. henever 
her health permitted she was a devot- 
ed worker in church activities, and in 
all she.said-and did, she beautifully ex- 
emplified all the Christian virtues and 
graces. 


The Late Mr. H. L. Ingram 

The death took place on Thursday, 
October 31st, of Mr. HenryLloyd In- 
gram, who was prominently-connected 
with deaf and dumb work in Dept- 
ford. Mr. Ingram, who had for some 
time been staying in Catford, was 
formerly a captain in the Canadian 
Army and during the war looked af- 
ter the interest of deafened ex-ser- 
vice men. Since 1924 he had been a 
licensed reader at St. Barnabas, Dept- 
ford. He died suddenly at the age of 
57, when returning from his occupa- 
tion as teacher of the deaf at the 
Hugh Myddleton Centre for the Deaf, 
Clerkenwell. . 

The funeral service at St. George's 
Perryhill, Catford, on Wednesday was 
ccnducted by the Rev. J. H. Norvey 
and the Rev. F. Allen. A short ad- 
dress was given bythe Rev. W. Raper 
under whom Mr. Ingram had served— 
The Kentish Mercury. 

” For several years before he enlisted 
in 1916, Mr. Ingram was a teacher in 
thisschool. He went overseas with the 


254th battalion, but never went tothe "| 


front, as he was detained in England 
to teach the deafened soldiers. He 
was a faithful, energetic teacher, and a 
kindly, courteous gentleman. 


Have you made your New Year re- 
solutions yet? Weal have often done 
so in the past—and broken every one 
of them. Here is a good one that 
everybody can keep: “I resolve that, 
no matter how often I fail and err, | 
will keep on trying.’” 


Scoot Morro: “The ; ap= 
piness is found in making: others. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUABY Ist, 1930- 
Christmas Activities ; 
Old Man “Winter certainly came} 
along early this'year, piling up the snow 
everywhere, making Christmas a day - 
which willinot: soon be forgotten’ by 
everyone present here. “The snow 
made it seem more like a real Canadian} 
Christmas, ‘Sleigh belle jingled'and cars 
moved carefully over the’ packed snow, 
it often being necessary to give wheel— 
ed vehiclesa little help. The snow re- 
paid the pupils. well, however, as a 
score Of sleighs,’ pairs of 'skiis and 
toboggans were among the gifts. Cold 
weather’ preceding the snow. ‘enabled 
the boys to have.ice earlier than before. 
recorded and Christmas Day was by no 
means a day of inactivity on that ac- 
count. me ye 
Christmas Day is always the result of 
long weeks of preparation and this year. 
was no exception. -Upwards of 700 
parcels were prepared for distribution, 
which represents a great deal of work by . 
certain members of the staff in: hours 
after school and often late in the even- 
ings. Then “we :must not forget the 
cleaning: of ‘class rooms, dormitories,, , 
assembly room_etc.,:and everywhere: 
was the sign of,wax and polisher. Dec- 
orations added a great deal to the spirit 
of Christmas and this method of cheer 
greeted visitors and pupils at every turn. 
But, iet us remember the. Christmas 
dinner and try to realize the prepara- 
tion there. 5 
Santa Claus made his first appearance 
early in the morning in the residence. 
After filling the little tots with hap- 
piness, he slipped away noiselessly 
over the snowy’ blanket nature had 
las) for him. Ae ten thirty the big 
event of the day occurred as far as 
pupils were concerned. Parents, sup- 
ervisors, a few teachers and pupils 
came to the assembly room. When 
all were settled, acting principal. Mr. 
Campbell ‘addressed the pupils and 
Parents. Heextended a hearty wel- 
come to the parents and friends of , 
Pupils who had come to spend Christ- 
nias with their children here. Those 
who had been here before knew what 
4 good time the pupils had at this festal 
season, and those who are here for the 
hirst time will be able to. see for them- 
selves that everything possible is. done 
' give the children a good time. 
'his is necessarily. more than a school, 
it is also the pupils’ “ home during the’ 
school session and we try our best, 
‘ot only to give them a good edycation, * 
but also’ the care and training and 
‘oyment that other children receive 
# homey though, of course, nothing 
can fully take the place of” parental 
afection” and solicitude. 
aways glad to have the friends of 
Pupils come and see for. themselves 
the condition under which their child- 
ren live, and they are all’ invited ‘to 
remain and~ have their Christmas 
ner with them, He wished each 
and every one Present, pupils, officers, 
teachers and visitors, a very merry. 
Cc hristmas and happy New Year. 
Uhen the curtains were pulled back, 
revealing two great. piles of parcels, 
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Presents, in order that their 
might be a’ merry one. : 

je afternvon:was spent in diving 
further into the Christmas presents in 
the'residences, while the boys made 
use of the ice to haye a good game of 
hockey. At 3.30 pupils’and teachers 
were shown some moving pictures. in 
the assembly room. ‘They ‘included 
four reels, two of which were aSmith 
Comedy “entitled “Smith's y's 
Birthday,”’ one reel entitled’ ‘Scents 
and ‘Dog Sense’’ and an Aesop fable, 
‘The Huntsman,’” , In the evening a 
feature picture (of seven reels was 
shown in'which Monte Banks was the 
leading player and the picture was en- 
titled, “Flying Luck.’” ‘The pupils 
wentto bed well nigh tired out but 
satisfied that they had celebrated Christ- 
mas in a fitting manner, 


‘The two weeks before Christmas, is 
the busicst time of the year for the in- 
side staff of: the Schuol, but on three 
of them in particular there devolves an 
enormous amount of extra work, and 
to these three, Misses Bawden, Ford 
and Deannard, Mr. Campbell express- 
ed well merited praise and gratitude in 
his rerfiarks in the Assembly Hall on 
Christmas morning. Nearly a thousand 
parcels and boxes arrived, all of which 
had to be recorded and acknowledged 
by Miss Bawden, and the instructions 
carefully noted. ‘Then Miss Ford and 
Miss Deannard must open all parcels 
and boxes, fumigate all articles except 
food, and re-wrap.the parcels. . This 
involves a great deal of time and labor, 
and as a large proportion of presents 
arrive the last two or three days, it was 
two o'clock on’ Christmas morning. 
before the task was completed, with 
two or three more hours later on for 
belated parcels. 


We wish those parents and friends 
who ificluded bananas and some othe; 
kinds of eatables in their boxes, coul 

ec the mess the contents were 
in when the boxes were . opened. 
Of course the bananas were not fit to 
eat, but that was not the worst. One 
boy had a nice shirt plastered with the 
half-rotten banana, and also two ties 
stained. Every year various articles 
are partly ruined in a ‘similiar way: 
But what’s the use of protesting? No 
doubt the same thing will happep 
again next year. 


‘The moving pictures for Christmas 


were ‘supplied by the Regal Films |’ 


Limited of Toronto. These. pictures 
are chosen to best suit the children of 
the school, and an endeavour is- made 
to give them the best entertainment 
possible. The pictures may have seem- 
ed unentertaining to older folks but 
We must remember many of our child- 
ren are between the ages of 5 and 12 
and need an clement of humor in their 
entertainment. 


The banquet for the team. wianing 
the senior league in foothall for the 
Past season was held on Monday Dec. 
16th. The Servals were the winning 
team and include the following play- 
ers; Francis Mcyette, (capt.), Mr. 
Cunningham, Mr. Morrison, C. Mc- 
Peake, N. Collette, J. Boyle, J. Har- 
rison, A. Wilson, E. Meloche, J. Far- 
france; I. Simpson, E. Cloutier, G. 
Harrison, W. Verdon. I. Simpson 
was absent as he wenthome some time 
ago on account of his mothéf’s illness, 
The banquet was asuccess throughout 
and the boys were very thoughtful in 
their expression of thanks to Mrs. 
McCluggage and the girls who were 
responsible for the planning and_pre- 
paration of the meal. Several of the 
boys made short §peeches, expressing 
their gratitude to those responsible for 
obtaining new footballs and -supervi- 
sing the progress of the league. It 
was regretted that the field was altered 
on ‘account of ditching operations 
but we are looking. forward to im- 
provements on our field for next year. 
The captains of the other teams, 
E. Bell and J. Carriere were also pres- 
ent atthe banquet and were as happy 
in defeat as were the others in victory. 

On acount of the cold weather and 
heavy snowfall in December this year, 
the boys have done a good deal of 
work on their rink and also have had 
a lot‘of fun. The rink was ready for 
skating on Dec. 2nd, the earliest open- 
ing date ‘on record. The hockey lea- 
gue began soon after and is now about 
half completed. The following are the 
results of the games played to date. 

Bruins 2 Black Hawks © 4 

Cougars 2 .Maroons 1 

Bruins =2 Cougars 3 

Maroons 3° Black Hawks 2 

Bruins 0 Maroons 1 

Points are being given for scoring. 
A, goal counts one point while an assist 
counts one. Clarence McPeak is lead- 
ing with 3 goals arid 2 assists giving 
him 5 points. John Boyldhas 4 points; 
J. Cecchini and F. Meyette 3 points; 
R. Thompson and B. Micetick 2 
points, while A. Wilson, G. Richard- 
son, G. Harrison, K. Foster, E. Me- 
locheand A. Schwager have 1 point to 
their credit. The standing of the lea- 
gue at present is as follows;- 
Courgars;4 points, Maroons 4, Black 
Hawks 2 and Bruins 0. 


The following were visitors at the 
school during the holiday. — 

Mr." D. Gerow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Meyette, Joe and Chas Meyette. 
—Peterboro. 

Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. MacShane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans and family, Mrs. 
Manning and son, Mr. Male, Mrs. 
Chester and baby, Mrs. Webb, Mrs. 
Donald,—Hamilton. 

Mrs. Shepherd, Miss E. Hazlitr, 


‘and Mrs..Whalls, Figal. 
. Cust, Mrs. Smith, Milton. 
and Mrs. Haist, Ridgeville. 
: Mrs. Wolfe, Humberstone. - 
; Mr. Wilson, Princeton. 
Mr. Harris, Caledonia. 
Mr.°Carley, Merrickville. 
| Mrs. Bradley, Stittsville. 
Mr. Major, Oshawa. 
Mrs. Graham and son, Olean, N.Y.. 
Mr. Richardson and family, Keene. 
! Mr. and Mrs. Storing, Tamworth. 
Mr. Clifford’ Parker, Mr. Clinton 
Parker, Mr. Dand, Balitmore. 

Miss Edith Wright, Belleville. 
‘ Mrs. Smith, Cobourg. ? 

Mr. and Mrs. ‘Cooke and family, 

Foxboro. 
i Mr. Hallman and family and Mrs. 
* Cassell, Petersburg, 
Mrs. McLeod, Windsor. 
Mrs. Prentiss, Orillia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hannah, Cookstown. 
Mr. Taylor, Markdale. . 
Mrs. Fair, Brantford. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, Dundas. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris, Weston. 
Mr. Shaw, Trenton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwards and children, 
Brighton. so f 


Donations for the Poor Fund 
We acknowledge with thanks the 
following cash contributions to our. 

Christmas fund. 
Teachers of South Frontenac 62.65 
Dr. & Mrs. W.H. Ballard, 
Hamilton 5.00 
i 2.00 


k 2:00 
"Mr. & Mrs. T. Robertson, 

Toronto 15.00 
Miss Nina Brown, Morrisburg 2.00 
Miss M. Kaufman, Palmerston 1.00 
Mrs. G. Burrows, London 1.00 
Mrs. H.J. Cody, Toronto 5.00 
Mr. & Mrs.-G.H. Smith, 

* Toronto 10.00 
Dr. & Mrs. H. Maw, if 
Caledonia ~™ 5.00 
Mrs. L.S. Wight, Belleville 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Smith, 

Toronto 
Mrs. J.K. Harrison, Hamilton 
Dr? & Mrs. AK. McMillen, 

Sarni 24 x 
Mr. W.B--Sloan, Churchill 
Mr. Jack Moreland, Hamilton 
Mr. & Mrs. Paul Dowhasza, 

Port Arthur 
Mrs. W.H. Green, Orillia 
A nd 5 
Mr. R.E. Crowe, Dobbinton 
Dorothy & Freddy Eggleton, 

Stirling 


2.00 
$136.15 


Gifts for Christmas Boxes 
Hockey sticks, Balls, Games, Books 
and Doll from the Young People’s 
Society of The Evangelical Church for 
the Deaf, Toronto. 

Stockings, Handkerchiefs, Mrs. Haist. 
Sleighs, Mrs. Church. 

Sleigh and toys, Miss Daly. 

Books, Mrs. T. L. Smallman. 

Books for seniors and juniors, Beads, - 
Scarf, Comb, Mrs: Smith. 

Sweaters, Skirts, Mis, Tie, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Mr. Wazd. 

Aprons, ‘Dresses, Hat, Mrs. Godden. 
‘Voys, A friend of Raymond Burrows. 


The Snowman’s Resolution 
3 Aileen L. Fisher 
The snowman’ s hat was crooked 
‘And his nose was out place 
And several of his whiskers 
Had fallen from hisface, 


But the snowman didn’t notice 
For he was trying to think 
. Of a New Year'g-resolution 
That wouldn’t\melt or shrink. 


"He thoughtand planned and ponder- 
d 


e 
With his little snow-ball head 

i Tillhis eyes began to glisten 
And his toes began to spread. 


‘And at last he said, “‘I’ve got it— 
T'llmake a firm resolve 

That no matter what the weather 

_ My smile will not dissolve.”” 


Now the snowman acted wisely 
‘And his resolution won, 

For his splinter smile was wooden 
And itdidn’t mind the sun! 


: {Rhymes and Arithmetic 
“Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Hada wife and couldn't keep her; 
He put her in a pumpkin shell, 
And here he kept her very well. 


Peter pumpkin-Eater was raising 
pumpkins: What fine pies they would 
make! Peter wanted to take some 
pumpkins to the market tosell. He 
picked ninebig pumpkins and three 
little ones. How many pumpkins did 
Peter take to the market? Make amark 
for each pumpkin and then count them. 


“*Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to-go. 


It followed her to school one day; . 
That was against the rule; 

Te made the children Jaugh and play 
To see a lamb at school."” 


Simple Simon met a pieman, 


Little Nancy Etticote 
Ina white petticoat, 
Anda red nose; 
The-longer she stands, 
‘The shorter she grows. 


When Nancy Etticote was five 
years old she wanted to have a bisth- 
day party. Nancy had liked Jack-be 
Nimble’s -birthday ~ cake _ with. the 
candles on it so she wanted a~ cake 
with candles on it too. ‘Nancy's 
mother said that one cake wouldn't 
be'enough for all the children com- 
ing tothe party so she made three 
cakes and put five candles on each 
of them. How many candles were 
there? 


Going to the fair; 2 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“*Let me taste your ware.’” 


Saysthe pieman to SimpleiSimon, 
“Show me first your Penny.”” 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 


“Indeed, 1 have not any.’” 


Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a whale: 
All the water he had got 


Was.in his mother’s pail! ‘ 


| 

Simple Simon likes pies, you know. | 

One morning he watched his mo- 
ther take a juicy apple pie from the’ 
oven. How good that pie did look! j 
Simple Simon asked for a piece. His | 
mother cut the pie in half and then cu 
three piece from each half. Do youy 
Know: how many’ piece’ thar'imade? || 

How many pieces of pie were left | 


Simple Simon? Draw a picture of the | 
Pie after it was cut. 


Jack And Jill 
“Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water; 


! 
| 


tuler-and see if you can figure 


hood, by Herman H, Stewart, Supt. 


A Dress for Nanook 

Up in, the cold frozen North was 2° 
‘small Eskimo house made by its ‘owner 
‘from shining blocks of snow and ice. 
It was called an igloo, and from a dis- 
tance looked like'a big white bowl 
tipped bottom side “up. _ Coming 
nearer you could see that a small tunnel 
made of blocks of ‘snow’ was the 
means by which the Eskimo family 
entered this queer house, and had you 
Iddked at just the right time you might 
have seen a pair of fur. covered’ legs 
disappearing into the tunnel. - The 
legs belonged to Mata, the oldest son 
of Kodlu, who owned the biggest 
igloo in the village and was the chief 
man,too. Likethe ‘“‘By-Baby-Bun- 
ting’? man, Mata had gone a-hunting 
to get a little soft sealskin to wrap the 
baby Nanook in. 

“‘We need some fresh meat,’”’ his 
mother had xaid that morning. “‘and J 
need a skin to cut into clothes for 
Nanook. She is getting big enough 
to be dressed.’’ 

Nanook was the baby of the family, 
but although she was nearly two years 
old she had never worn any clothes. 
‘The seems strange in a land of ice and 


Rea butalthough Nanook had never 


‘orn a dress or a coat she had never 
been cold. How could she be cold 
when her mother kept her tucked 


| after his mother had given'a piece to | away ina roomy bag made of skin 


with the fur side inside? How could 


with soft little warm feathers which 
her mother had plucked from the sea 
birds which her father and big brothers 


| 


it F 
Adapted from American Child-| yeaa: 


‘could be's 
inside th 


ered) 


z covered, mittens, - 
and ‘on her feet were stout 


Hi leather 


ni 
clothes, for the fur tickled her, round, 
fat.little self, but she soon got used'to 
them. Soon she discovered that ‘feet 
and hands were ‘not only made to 
wriggle about in a mass of feathers; 
hands and “knees were good’ for 
Crawling also. © It'was the beginning 
of a busy time for her mother when 
Nanook first learned to crawl, for she 
crawled into all sorts‘of mischief. 
Once she crawled along and drew 
herself to her small feet by taking “hold 
of the'lamp. The lamp tipped, spill- 
ing oil on the liftle girl’s suit’ and ‘on 
the bearskin rug. There were little 
hted wicks floating on the bow of 
The oil blazed up and singed the 
hair on the rug and on Nanook's suit. 
Luckily for Nanook, leather does:not 
burn easily and her mother was’ there 
{to put out the fire. All she suffered 
were some small burns on her hands. 
Anotherstime her very. active little 
hands and knees carried her through 
the long passage out to the cold world 
outside. Ir was her first glimpse. of 
ithe great outdoors with its dazzling 
stretches of snow and ice, and she 
| blinked at the bright light, for she was 


{ 


| she be cold when the bag was filled! used to the dimness of the igloo. 


1 Outside the sledge dogs were snarling 
| and snapping over some fish which had 
, been thrown to them. Nanook herself 


had caught? Into this bag of warm)! looked like a small furry animal as she 
feathers her mother had slipped her. , began to crawl toward the dogs. Lucki- 
Often she was carried about in the ; ly her big brother saw her in time to 


Jack fell down and broke” his. crown, °F wood atthe back f her sniothereieratch Neraeayl bere thctdcnee ee Ter 


Do you remember Mary's lamb? | 

* When he went into the schoolroom 
that morning, Mary'sclass was read- 
ing. There were seven girls in the 
class and five boys. How many books 
were needed for Mary’s reading class? 


Jack, Be Nimble 
Jack, be nimble, Jack, be Quick, 
Jack, jump over the candle stick. 


Jack-be-Nimble had ten’ lighted 
candles on his birthday cake. He was 
ten years old now. When it was time 
to blow out the candles, Jack blew 
hard. Out went eight candles! How 
many candles were still lighted? 


Lite boy blSe, blow your horn; 

The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's 
in the corn. 

Where's the little boy that looks after 
the sheep? 

He's under the hay cock, fast asleep. | 
Boy Blue's gheep were in the 

meadow and his cows were in the 

corn. Little Boy Blue blew his horn. 

The sheep Were too far away to hear, 

but two cows left the cornfield.’ Soon 

six cows followed them. Can you tell 

to Many cows answered Boy Blue's | 

call? 


Humpty Dumpty 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 
All the king’s horses and all the king’ s 


1 
| 
i 
| 


men, 
Couldn't put Humpty back again. 


_Humpty-Dumpty bought eleven 
aster epgs to give to his friends. Six 
of them were pink. Allthe other eggs 


were blue. Do you know how many 
eges were blue? 


| She whipped them all soundly 
{ And put them in bed.”* 


And Jill came tumbling after\ neck. ‘There she had cuddled with 

Jack and Jill went to the seashore | only her little brownish face and bright 
one sunny afternoon. They each | black eyes, like shoe buttons, visible. 
built a fifié sand-house. Jack's house ! ft had been a warm cozy nest for’ a 
had twelve windows. _ Jill's house had | Jitle Eskimo baby, but Narook was 
ten windo' Which hose had | getting big and heavy. She was out- 
more window Hew many more? | growing the bag, and no longer was 
Jill wanted to find some lat pebbles | she content to lie still. She wriggled 
with which to make a path to her 
house. Jack helped her. Jill found 
nine pebbles. Jack found twice as 
many. ‘That means that Jeck found 
nine-and-nine flat pebbles, or eighteen 
in all. 


| little legs. 
“her little hands out of the bag and 
clutched at her mother’s long hair. 


jclothes,’’ said her mother. “‘I will 
; make’ warm fur ones for her,’’ 
When the seal’s skin was cut and 
j peeled from him, Nanook’s mother 
scaped the raw side to get all the meat 
from it. 
bed oil into it to soften and make it 
ready for use. 
she could make it she cut the pattern 
of alittle coat with the sharp knife 
that her husband had bought from the 
white traders. She had no needles 
and thread such as white mothers in 
Americause. Her needles were splin- 
ters of bone polished until they were 
had only pint bottles of milk to sell. | very smooth, and her threads were 
How many pints did the little girl | sinews of a reindeer. It is hard to 
need to buy? | Sew pieces of fur-lined leather togeth- 
er when one who no good needles 
and thread, but little girls must be 
warmly dressed, and Nanook’s moth- 
er had no clothes. Had she seen‘cot- 
ton or linen clothes she ‘would have 
| said, “‘Leather with fur on the inside 
is warmer than the white man’s cloth. 
1 will dress my baby as all Eskimo 
babies are dressed.’ 
~ | As soonas littl: Nanook’s fur-lined 
Coat was made, her mother made her 
new | another to wear on top of it. This 
She | was a little bigger, and the fur was on 
h te | the ouside instead of on the inside, 
how many as the first had been. Then she 


“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe; 

She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do; 
She gave them some broth 
Without any bread, 


The Old Woman in the Shoe sent 
one of her children to the store one | 
Saturday morn She told her to 
buy a quart of milk. The store-keeper 


Old Mother Goose, when 
She wanted to wander, 
Would ride through the air 

Ona very fine gande 
Mother Goose had a house, 
"Twas builtin a wood, 

Where an owl at the door 
For sentinel stood. 


Mother Goose was making a 
white dress for Nancy Etticote. 
needed a yard of ribbon with whic 
trim it. Do you know 


| and twisted and kicked out with her | 
Sometimes she stretched | 


“It is time Nanook was dressed in 


Then she pounded and rub- ' 


When it wasas softas ° 


| had she bothered the dogs while they 
| were cating they might have killed her. 
| Wriggling and twisting and screaming 
_ lustily she was poked through the tunnel 
jinto the igloo. Yes, Nanook was 
| growing up. No longer was she a baby 
in a bag. She could creep about and 
she wore real clothes. 


ra 


Jenny Lind’s Rival 

Jenny Lind had a voice of such won- 
derful sweetness and purity that the 
_ name of the *‘ Swedish Nizhtingale’’ 
was givenher. She wasalsocalled the 
“* Queen of Song.’’ It is a pretty 
story that tells how she once met her 
rival, a bird, and, after being charmed 
by his song, yielded him first honors. 

a\s she was out riding in the country 
with some of her friends, a beautiful 
bird, perched nearby, trilled outsuch a 
wonderful series of sweet notes that the 
reat singer was astonished. Having the 
ca'riage stopped, she herself sang afew 
stains of her finest music. The beau- 
tiful bird arched his neck, listened 
quietly to the end, and then began to 
sing again'in such a way that Jerry 
Lind clapped her hands for joy. Then 
again she sang, using some of her 
Tyrolese mountain‘strains. The bird 
answered back in its wonderful trills, 
until Jenny herself acknowledged that 
the pretty bird singer had really out- 
caroled her. —Our Dumb Animals. 


A Good Habit 
We try—but we may give it up— 
To brush the teeth of our dear pup. 
Our own are cleaned three times a day 
But he doen’t know this isn’t play— 
Or ahat we're meaning to be kind. 
It's not a joke—my doll may find! 


= 

It's full of the brightest. 

* Of dream und story, 

‘And the whole wi 
"Tums only’ 


Hditogether 
iz. 
ith the feather-flakes'of the snow; 


Some of them thrill to the music 
Of the merriest winds: that blow; 


Some of them keep.the. secrets 
hat made the roses sweet; :~ = 
Some of them sway and 
With the golden heads of wheat. 


I cannot begin to tell you 
‘Of the lovely things to be 
Inthe wonderfull year-book waiting, — 
A gift for you and for me. 


A thought most strange and solemn 
Is borne upon my mind; 

On every. page a column 
For ourselves we'll surely find, 


Write what we may thon it, 
Ire reese here aa tay 

Till the books of time’:are opened 
In the Court of the Judgment Day. 


And should we not be careful 
Lest the words our fingers write 
Shall rise to shame our faces, % 
When we stand in the dear Lord’s sight? 
And should we not remember 
To dread no thought of blame, 
If we sign each page that! we finish 
With faith in the dear Lord's name? 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


pite of alll 
‘comforts 


“What” were their names, Uncle 
Jack; please?” asked Moll : 
> Their. names?” Well, jetite see 
Talmost forget. Oh yes, one’ Princ- 
ess, the eldest, was called Golden 
*)\Hair and’ the younger’s name was 
Bright Eyes.’? : 
Ethel and Molly glanced: at Uncle 
Jack ‘suspiciously. They had heard 
those names before. i 
“And the names of the Princes?” 


asked Tim his eyes twinkli 
“Th 
Lock 


| 


e oldest one was Prince Dark 


Frank smoothed his black curls and 
winked at his father knowingly. ‘“The 
other Prince's name was Fleet Foot,” 

went on Uncle Jack unconcernedly. 

Tim gave a little chuckle and the 
story was continued, 

“Well, upon one of Father Time's 
visits, he found the family in the midst 
of quarrel. Not a very big one, you 
know, but it was a very sad thing, in- 
deed, to see, because they were broth- 
ers and sisters, you know. 

‘‘Father Time had heard the angry 


A New Year’s Gift 
The four Wilsons were delighted, 
ey were actually. wtositup cll 
after twelve o'clock .“‘to see’ the old 
year go round the ‘corner,”” as Tim , words in his tower up in the fo: 
» las it.was.the season for his vi 


said. 

Mally was beginning to be sleepy, ' came down the green wood slowly and 
but declared they would not go to bed sadl A 
again that year. | The four occupants of the castle 

the whole family gathered round ran to meet him. "As .usual he carried 

1¢ fire to wait the ringing of the bells; a present foreach, and, after greetings, 
for every church tower’ was to give out he presented them. The gifts were 
the signal that the new yearhad come. | four closed boxes, and, as he delivered 
The old year is going fast,’” said one to each, he said, “My children, I 
Father Wilson, glancing at the clock. | wish you to keep these presents fora 

“We must take one good longlook year, and return them to me at the.end 
at it before it leaves us.’” (of that And, so saying, old 

“I wonder how many kind actions . Father Time picked up his scythe and 


gthe ribbon the words gleamed 


golden brightness, making it look 


beautiful than ever. 
hy |*cried Prince Black Locks. 
fing only improves it. ‘I’must 
fomething on my ribbon. What 
do?) He looked around and saw 
ithful “dog Hector lying on:the 
steps, ind. going forward he 
‘ed the poor brute so hard it sprang 
howling. fh £ 
~eVhere!? cried the Prince coming. 
back to his sisters and brothers laugh- 
ing.” ‘I have a'deed to write upun my 
Bret, and he seized the golden pen. 


ya 


| 


jut oh, what a difference ‘there | was 
etween this writing and Golden 
Hairs! 

“The Prince gave a cry. of disap- 
pointment as he saw the letters’ stain 
the pure white surface with thick black 
marks, 

“Oh, brother, Iam 0 sorry!” 
cried Princess Bright Eyes. ‘Was your 
Pencila poor one. ?? 

"But. Prince Dark Locks under- 
stood that it was the unkind deed and 
not the pencil that had stained his beau- 
+ tiful present. 

‘No,’ he said; ‘I see now why 
Father Time gave us these. faclen 
Hair’s kind deed shines like gold, 
while my cruel act, though I was only 
in fun, has spoiled my ribbon.’ 


kind deeds,’ said’ Princess Bright Eyes 
softly, and our presents willbe still 
beautiful when’ Father Time.returns.’ 

ind so. they"set to perform only 
unselfish actions. It was very hard at 
first, sometimes a dark stain’on the 
ribbon ‘showed where an angry word 


a had been’ spoken, or an unkind act had 


been done. But it was wonderful’ how 
the ribbons ‘called their attention to 
their actions. The Princes would not 
have believed that they quarrelled so 
‘often, nor would the Princesses have 
realized how selfish they are at times, 
had they not been forced to take partic- 
ular notice,of every action. 

“And sd that castle became one 
of the happiest’ spots in all Father 


‘ 
! 


Let us try to see that we do only 


in his tad smiled: 
ine bad 


Tent to the Throne with a quivering soul— 


<The old year-was' done. 


“ Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for me, 


Thave spoiled this one" 
the'old year, stained’ and blotted, 
‘And gave me a new one‘all unspotted; 
And into my sad heart smiled; T 
“Do ‘better naw, my child! 
“Oh, I just thought you meant us 
all'the time !*”' cried Molly. 
“Oh, oh; so he did,’* cried Ethel. 
ie ribbon is the new year, isn’t it, 
Uncle Jack?”” 
i “That's what.it 1s,’* said Uncle Jack. 
If we are all spared in health, we 
shall meetinext New Year's Eve, and 


‘examine them,’?—Selected. 


Only a Sling of Leather 


Down at the edge of the brook alad 
is bending to the water’s brink to find 
a few little stones. He has been there 
before. He knows just where to look. 
He‘ chooses just: the right ones. 

Smooth, worn by the running stream, 
just-large enough to be pretty, he slips 
them into his wallet and goes back. 
Up yonder a great company of men 
waits forthe youth. They are all 
armed. Some are in heavy armor. 
Some are bearing ‘spears, some bows 
and arrows; all have the weapons of 
their ‘poeple. 

And they: laugh when they see this 
lad walk straight out toward the 
mighty man of war who has taken his 


_ stand in the. open space between. the. - 


twoarmies and is calling. out his 
challenge to fight for the supremacy. 
The shout of derision deepens aithey 
see him carefully fit one of the pretty 
stones from the brook into the pocket 
of his leather sling. Even his own 

_ countrymen feel a sense of shame and 
loss as they watch the youth preparing 
for the unequal contest. 


Time's Kingdom ; the bright letters’ {an you not hear them say; 
were becoming more frequent and! Come back, David! 


there were some days when. never a surely lose your life! Why, that 


ins,”” said Uncle sam. 


‘Or.how many of the other kind,’” | 


put in Tom slily. 
Every one was silent for a few. 
moments looking into’ the fire and 
thinking of the deeds done in the old 
year that wag saon to pass’ away. 
“(Won't you tell us a’ story, Uncle 
Jack*'* asked sleepy Molly. 
“0) yes—do, Uncle Jack!’? cried 
Ethel. 
«. \ New Yearstory,”” putin Frank. 
‘And a really true story: without any 
mak--ups Uncle Jack,’’, added Tim. 
O, yes, one we’ ve never heard be- 
fore!"’ cried Molly, who was now 
wide awake. 
«, Well, well,’ cried Uncle Jack. 
This is rather hard on a. fellow;\ it 
mus: be new, it. must be‘true aud it 
muyhe a New Year'stale. Well, let 
methink. Yes, [dobelieve I remem- 
her one that meets all the requirements 
Its sbout New Year's and it's new, 
for | never told it before and—"? 
ct’ it really true??? asked Tim. 
\ really: truly fact,” ‘said Uncle 
Jack. "So here goes.” 
the Wilson family. settled themsel- 
Ves'¢ comfortably and Uncle Jack com- 
Menced: 2 
fi ‘Well, once upon a time there 
\ 
their brothers, two: brave and hand- 
Some Princes, in a grand castle by 
the ‘edge of a deep forest,in the land 
of Father Time,?? 
_ That sounds very like a fairy tale,’’ 
ueppered Molly but all the rest said 
lush !?* 


el two beautiful’ Princesses with |_ 


‘walked away into the great forest. 

“As soon as he was gone the four 
subjects opened their boxes and inside 
, each was a most beautiful ribbon. They 
were exactly alike, and: were divided 
into twelve equal parts. The firstthree 
parts were beautifully white and pure, 
and the center parts were bright blue, 
green, red, yellow and all the colors of 
the rainbow, shading at last into brown 
and then into pure white. ‘again at the 
ends, 

“How lovely!” cried they all. 

“* ‘Ie seems a pity to write upon 
them," said Princess Bright Eyes. 
‘They are so beautiful.” 

“There is a space for each month,’ 
said Prince Fleet Foor. ‘We will have 
them full when’ Father. time returns.’ 

Just then a poor beggar woman came 
past and stopped at the steps: of the 
palace to beg forbread. 

“Princess Golden Hair, who was 
very generous, stepped quickly:to the 
woman's side and handed her a piece 
of money. ‘The old woman walked 
away muttering blessings. z 

““*Why, Golden’ Hair!’ cried the 
others when she returned to them, you 
have performed. the first act since we 
received the ribbons. You must write it 
down.” 

“I'am sorry to soil it" said Golden 
Hair, but we must obey Father Time,’ 
so saying she took, the little golden 
pencil that: hung co the :ribbon and 
wrote upon the white band of ribbons. 

“And let us hope they will have a 
great many golden words ‘on them,’” 


+! said the girls. 


dark stain came to mar its glory: 
“And when old Father Time came 
sweeping down from the Greenwood 
upon his next: visit, there were not 
four happier hearts in all his realm 
“than those owned by his four subjects 
who went out to meet him upon that 
New Year's day, each holding up the 
record of a whole. year’s. successful 
struggle against angry words, unkind 
tathoughts and actions.. 

“Father Time took the four ribbons 
in his hand and smiling—”’ 

Ding dong! Ding doing!gome pour- 
ing from the:church toweracross the 
street. 

New Year!”* cried Tim. 

Everyone jumped and ran’ to. the 
windows. Frank threw up the sash, 
and the clanging of the bells came in 
on the frosty air.and flooded the room. 

Away up the street the chimes from 
another church were pealing out that 
grand New Year's hymn— 

“ Ring out the old, 
Ring in the new; 
Ring, happy: bells, across the snow!”* 

And the whole world seemed full of 
the joy of the New Year. 

At Jast the music died away; 
Frank closed the window; and they all 
went back to the fire. 

“Happy New Year’ everyone was 
crying to everyone else. 

“The old year is gone,’’ said 
Father Wilson, pointing to the clock. 

“Why soit has,” exclaimed Uncle 
Jack,’’ and here comes Father Time 
with his ribbons for’the Princes and 
Princesses.”” 


man’s spear is like the beam of a wea- 
ver! , Look athis armor! Don’tthink 
| of risking your life out there, my'boy! 
Come back!" > 

But hark! Clear and: strong the 
voice of the mountain lad rings out: 

‘The battle is the Lord's! ‘The: 
Lord saveth not with the sword and 
spear! This day will:the lord deliver. 
Icome in the name ofthe Lard of 
Hosts!’’ 

Straight as an arrow the pebble from 
the brook flies. It strikes where God 
would have it strike and the battle is 
won, 

It was only a sling of leather but God 
won a victory with it. 

You and [ have little to work with 
in the army ofthe Lord. Sometimes 
it seems to us the pebbles from the 
brook are hardly worth’ picking up. 
The giants up there are so great! Can 
'they be defeated with anything we 
have to fight with? , 


ask. - He who knows our.strength has 
put the weapon into our. hand. -To 
question its power is to question the 
wisdom of the Lord of the battle. 
‘The place where we are to win our 
victories is right where we are. ‘The 
Weapon we are to use are the abilities, 
the opportunities, the privileges thatlie 
just athand. They may be only pebbles. 
from the brook. Let us use them. 


God that watches over us will send the 
little stone straight to the mark and we 
shall win the day. —E. L. Vincent. 


You will” 


That is not the question for us to. 


‘They will be all we will need.” The. 


Another Year 
‘Another year of mercies, of faithful- 
ness and grace, $e: 
Another year of gladness in the shin- 
ing of thy face, 
Another year of prog! 
of praise, 
Another year of proving thy presence. 
“all the day 
Another year of Bei 
thy love, | : 
~ Another year of ‘training for holier 
work above : 
Another yearisdawning; dear Master, 
let it be 
On earth or else ii 


ice, of witness for 


heaven, another 


Grandfather's Gift 
(Continued from Page 1) 

“‘Didn’t eat even a piece of pie?’’ 
she asked. Agnes shook her head. 

“Vhen you must eat it,”” said Jess- 
ie, ‘for mother is going to send you 
as many pies as you want and every- 
thing else.”” : 

Which was, Agnes thought, quite 
true, when that night that narrow bed- 
stead had given way to amore com- 
modious one, and the scanty bedclothes 
were replaced by warm, soft blankets 
and adowny spread. 

Every comfort that the invalid could 
desire was placed at her disposal, with 
the promise of the constant attention 
of Dr. Western until health should re- 
turn to her. f 

A happy New Year it proved inthis 
home from the first day until the end. 

With hope and comfort, health and 
happiness returned, for that night when 
Rob came back to find the joyous 
change the day had wrought, he had 
his own happy story to add to the 
general rejoicing. 

He had aided a lady to crossa crowd 
ed street, and picked her little boy. out 
almost from under the horse's hoofs, 
and she, in turnhad taken him home 
with her, and recommeded him to one 
of her gentleman boarders who had 
need of a boy in his business, and who 
at once engaged Rob, and as he was 
only too willing to begin his labors thea 

- and there, had kept him busy till night; 
for before his father died Rob had 
been kept at school. 

“A happy New Year,’’ said 
Agnes, as she and Rob watched the 
smile on their mother's pale face that 
night as she lay sleeping. 

A‘ happy New Year,’’ /said Jessie 
with her curly head nestled under her 
grandfather's chin. ‘“‘Itwas a good 
Present you gave me, grandpa wasn’t 
it? 

“Te wasa very wise litle brain that 
thought of it,’’ said Grandfather. 
“But wait till the summer comes 
with no pony, then see."” 

“Grandpa!’’ and Jessie's 
proachful eyes quite silenced him. 


Te- 


The New Year 

An expert artist was one day sven 
standing with folded arms in serious 
meditation, gazing at acreation he had 
thrown upon the canvas. Then he 
bowed, as in reverence and apparent 
sadness, and said, ‘‘May God forgive 
me that I did not do it better!"” 

As we look back over the past. year 
no matter how faithful we may have 
been, how regularly we have attended 
divine service, how generously we have 
contributed to the beneficences of the 
Church, or how good a service we may 
have rendered in the evangelization of 
the world, each one of us, as we think 
what we might have done, and how 
much better we might have done what 
wedid do, must feel like saying, ““May 
God forgive me that I did not do. it 
better!”” 


We are responsible for just what we 


; ae rae 
have but we are responsible for that, 
whether it - be native 


i endowments, 
acquired powers. or, accumulated 
wealth, and we should all'be anxious 
{forthe approval of our divine Master 


jo. - 
When Rudolph was a young artist 
he was very anxious tocompose 
a symphony that would please his 
friends, He wrought most diligently 
‘over acreation of his genius, and 
some. of his friends. who heard the 
music, were sure the composi 
would make him famous, but he was 
not satisfied. He wrote it over and 
over again, and:finally the night came 
when. the’ orchestra’ was.to give it to 
an audience that thronged every seat 
in the music hall. As the exquisite | 
_ harmonies filled the great auditorium, 
the hearts of the people were stirred 
and thrilled and every nerve made to 
vibrate, and tears rolled down the 
cheeks of the enraptured throng. 

‘The music ceased, and the audience 
for a moment sat still and  spell-| 
bound. Then there was a rush to 
the stage and the excited multitude 
lavished their praises upon the young 
prodigy. But he was not satisfied. | 
Then an old, white-haired gentleman j 
walked up the aisle and approached the | 
young, trembling artist, who looked up | 
with anxious eyes into the face of the | 
old man to hear what he had to say, | 
and the old man, with a benignant look | 

laid hands upon the young man’s} 
shoulders and in a kindly way said, “‘I 
was well done, Rudolph, it was w: 
done.” Itwas his warm-hearted mastér 
who spoke and Rudolph was satisfied. 


O, what a joy it willbe when our} 
great lifework shall have been finish- ! 
ed, to hear our adorable Master say, | 
“Welldone, thou good and faithful | 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a! 
few things, [ will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord B. L. Agnew, D, D. 


{ 
{ 


Burying the Past 

Longfellow’s ‘line,“‘Let tlie dead 
past bury its dead,”’is a striking and 
significant application of tle words of 
the Lord Jesus, “Let the. dead bury 
their dead.’" It is often very essential j 
that we should regard the pastas a 
dead thing. Its history is fixed,un- 
changeable. A passage in Aristotle's 
“Ethics’’ reads, “OF this alone even 
God is deprived, the power of making 
things that are past never to have 
been.”” 

Certainly it is true that’ many valu- | 
able lessons may be gathered from | 
the past; valuable because linked with 
living principles, realities for ail time. | 
Such are not dead, but, like the seeds | 
of former years, contain ia themselves | 
a wonderful vitality,a power of propa- 
gating themse through coming 

cad things of the | 
past should be buried and never d 
interred. i 

We have made mistakes, we have 
comnfitted sins, in the past. Why 
should we fret over. them? Why | 
should they hangas a pall upon our 
souls! If God has forgiven them, He } 
has blotted them our; let us do. like- 
wise. Others may have injured. us, 
quarreled with us. Why harbor a 
grudge,why dig up the old remains 
now in in all their hideous 
repulsiveness? -Many wars have re- | 
sulted from the disinterment of old 
national disputes and racial animositi 
We plant evergreens and flowers in | 
our cemeteries; we strive to hide the 
dead beneath the living. Even no 
we are told, while the war fury- still | 
blasts and destroys, nature is doing her 
besttorenew the battle-scarred field | 
of France—the grass, the poppies, the | 
lilies,are growing over the graves of 


the dead. 


Poe 
ea 
‘added Je s; Go 
the kingdom of God. 
ways something -worthie: 


Thei - 
ind. nobler 


ress, another year | upon whatever we may undertake to | to do at the ‘present —Onward. ~~ 
x d = 5 See i 


I] We Clean the Slate? 


, 
clean of prejudice, clean of old grud-” 
ges and old fears. oes 

The heart of the world is struggling 
for peace and good will. Yes, in 
your heartand mine. “The degree of 
warmth and good feeling can’t rise 
higher in any place than it registers in 
our own heart. Start it now by clean- 
ing the’slate. 

Good will builds a wall of fire about 
you, consuming the fiery-dart of other’ 
persons. It will melt off his armour , 
and break down the wall. The ill will | 
ofa single person may wreck a life. { 

Good will saves and heals. 

The Gover4ment and business of the 
world are founded on faith in people 
and it takes this trust and confidence 
to make the wheels go ‘round. 

«As every move of.a drop of water or , 
pebbles affects the balance of a mov-; 
ing sphere by that much, so one mafi's 


Let our slates match the 
clean new year. Health lies'in the way 
ofa clean slate. 

Let by gones be by gones—let's give 
each other another chance. Yours 
for health, happiness and good cheer 
by way of the clean slate for 1930! 


Make a Good Start 

Boys and girls in school imagine 
that they are to devote the first years 
of their lives to learning and the rest 
to utilizing what they have learned. - 
Butthe people who do not keep night 
on getting new information are certain 
to makea failure. 

True education is not cut and dried 
and stored away like so much hay in 
the loft of a barn. It is like the grass 
in the field—a growing thing. 

‘The years we spend in school give 
us a start on our education, and the 
rest_ of life carries on what the school 
began. By doing our best, we learn 
to do better, and each success is 
a new incentive to excel ourselves. 

Education is a long matter, not 


jsomething to be broken off at the 


very threshold of life’s responsibilities. 
In school you are getting a start. 
Make it a good start, a strong 
foundation forthe long years ahead. 
—Young People’s Weekly. 


Mer High Compliment 

Miss Toman had told the Sunday- 

school superintendent that she meant 
to give up her class of boys. “‘I am 
not ateacher,”’ she said, “I have done 
my best, but it seems to me I have 
made litle impression. Of course, | 
love the boys, but they are so trying at 
times!" 
But the superintendent persuaded 
her to keep on. ‘Even if your 
teaching is wasted, which I do not 
admit,’” he argued, “‘the life you have 
lived before those boys has not been 
wasted.”” 

The truth of that remark came to 
her in an unexpected way the very next 
Sumday. The class were talking about 
heaven and how they ‘should feel to 
find that some one they loved was not 

See 


uppose we think of it this - way, 
* she said. “‘We haye been to- 
gether as a class for sometime. We 
have been good comrades, good 
friends; we have had good times to- 
gether. Suppose we got the class to- 


would you think??? i 

The seiious look’ on ‘their 
deepened. ‘It was Jim, the ‘noisiest, 
the most trying” and’ seemingly ’ the 
most unresponsive of them all, that 
‘answered the question. “We'd know, 

lisy Toman,”’. he said earnestly, 

that you hadn’t died yet.?" 

The other boys nodded agreement. 

Tt was half in laughter, half in‘tears, 
that Miss Toman told the superinten- 
dent about theéncident. *‘I wonder,” 
she said, “‘if I’ll’ever receive a finer 
compliment than _ that!’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Efficiency 

Make good ! Don’t explain ! Do 
the thing you are expected to do ! 
Don’t waste time in giving reasons 
why you didnt or couldn’t, or would 
not, or shouldn’e! 

If I hire you to cook for.me I expect 
my chops and baked potatoes on time, 
done toa turn and appetizing; I am 
not interested in the butcher’ s mistake, 
nor the stove’s defect, nor in the mis- 
ery in your leftarm. I want food, not 
explanations. You can’t eat explana- 
tions. 

IfI hire you to take care of my-auto- 
mobile, or factory, or shirtwaist count- 
er, [do not want to hear why things 
are half-done; I want results. 

So also it you come to me and hire 
me to'do a job of writing by the fifteen- 
th of the month, you do not want me 
to show up on that day with a moving- 
picture story describing how I couldn't 
do what I was paid for, You want the 
writing, and you want it first-class, all 
wool and a yard wide. 

This is cold, cruel, hedftless talk. 

{t is—to all second-rates and shirk- 
ers. Not so to the hundred per cent- 
ers. ‘They rejoice to make good, and 
they like to hear preached the gospel of 
making good. 

Mr. Yust, the Rochester librarian, 
in his report some time ago, spoke of 
the Parable of the Talents, in which 
we are told of the ‘‘Three servanis 
who had received talents, five, two 
and one, respectively; On. the Ma- 
Ster’s retura they all rendered account 
of their stewardship. The first two 
had doubled their’ capital. Each of 
then: said so in fourteen words, and 
the’: work was pronounced, “Well 
done, god and faithful servant.’ Ser- 
vant number three had accomplished 
absolutely nothing, but he had made a 
full report in forty-two words; three 
times as long as the other reports.’’ 

There you have it. The less you do 
the more you explain. 

CY. 

Learn that word by heart. Get 10 
saying it in your sleep. 

Ofall the joys on this terrestrial 
sphere, there is none quite so soul sat- 
isfying and so one-hundred-percentish 
as MAKING GOOD. i 

Do your work a little better than 
anyone else could do it. This is the’ 
margin of success. E 

Making good needs no foot-notes. 


Failure requires forty- two words. 


The Other Man’s Interes 


By.J 


fs 


OM Harcourt came into the 

little office of his employers, a 

So} young firm of building ‘con- 
tractors, with a pleased ex- 
pression,on his face. 3 e 
‘I guess old Mr, Benson will be 


| 


the floor timbers were rotten was.mis— 
taken. J \hraced up the foundation, 
trued the posts, and. patched ‘a>'bit. | 
We saved\him twenty dollars.” 

“Good for you,’” Mr. Ball approv- 
ed, swinging around from his desk. 
“Only—I’m’sort of sorry. that porch, 
wasn’t so bad, Tom.’ I thought’ you 
might get-a couple days more’ work 
out of it. “You-see, we haven’t‘any- 

thing .else for you to do now; we'll 
have to lay you off. until sonable 
turns up."? = ey 

Mr. Biggers, looking over a plan at 
2 table‘close by Tom’ si 


closely, eh,:Kom2 You lose out on 
it yourself, Butithere, of course lam 
only joking. AYou know we heartily 
approve of that principle. We're sorry 
you have lost work by it; but just as 
soon as we have more to do you shalt 
be remembered,”’ 

Tom nodded dejectedly, trying to! 
smile. He bad known. work was 
slack with the small, young firm, but 
he hadn’t supposed it would give out 


so suddenly. Still even had he known P 


it he-couldn’t honestly have nursed | 
any more employment out of that Ben- 
son porch. Somebudy had estimated 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of labor 
and materials on the operation for the 
old yentleman a month or two before. 
After some cogition Mr. Benson 
had, in theabsence cf the estimator, 
turned the job over to Ball & Biggers 
with the understanding that he’ want-* 
ed a twenty-five dollar overhauling 
It was almost like a contract, Bur! 
Harcourt, going up to the sagging, de- | 
Crepit appendage of the cottage which 
Mr Benson had put up for-sale, 
| that the main timbers had simp- 
en away with a collapsed foun- 
. A little jacking up; a good-flat 
or two, a handful of nails with a 
trifle of new floor boards and some, 
Post molding had put'things in first- 
Fate shape. - : 
“Oh, well, the old gentleman gains 
even if T lose’? Tom told himself 
now, as he set about packing the tools 
'n readiness to leave the shop and look 
for something else to do ‘“The 
Sountry's just as rich, if I’m not’? 
. He was trying to bolster up his spir- 
is But underneath he felt decidedly 
blac. He foresaw the possibility of 
idling away time now until his savings, 
Small enough at that,’ were eaten upin 
te cost of living ‘Then his dream of 
of college would be dissipated again. 
He had started three years ago to 
‘ave money to build that dream into a 


[as a of ‘some means. who® had 


reality. But his mother's serious ill- 
ness had swept the larger pa the 
fund ‘away in a summer. . Another 
summer.was approaching now, and the 
threat of idleness promised to check- 
mate him again. 

" “Usuppose a fellow could get rich 
faster by looking exclusively at his own 
side of a’dollar,”? he mused, as he laid 
away some bits in their wrapping-cloth 
and'rolled them up, “‘But, pshaw!”” 
He shrugged his shoulders ages- 
ture of disgust at the idea of milching 
another twenty dollars’ worth of work 
out of poor Mr. Benson and the porch 
job which the old gentleman. had so 
confidingly trusted to Ball & Biggers. 

Tomi went out and up-street with his 
light tool-cheston his shoulder: “Turn- 
ing a corner for a short cut to get home 
quickly and rid-himselt of the tools, he 
came, in the middleof a block, upon 
a couple of men standing before a 
house with a ‘“To Let’?*sign on it. 

“I'll have the repairs made for you 
by the first of the munth without fail,’ 
one of them ‘said, in’a) business- 
come into the town within the al 
siximonths and had snapped up one 
or two real-estate propositions such as 
the house in question. 

Harcourt’s chest was down on the 
sidewalk in a jiffy, as he turned to the 
owner of the house. 

“Pl be glad to make those repairs, 
sir,’’ he smiled. “‘Have my _ tools 
right here. 

Then, when Mr. Gordon looked 
curiously at him, he hastened to 
explain how Ball & Biggers had run outg 
of work and turned him adrift. 
Something of his eagerness for mak- 
ing and saving college funds showed 
as he further explained his desire to 
get oth:r work quickly. 

“‘All right,""” Mr. Gordon agreed. 
“‘Come in and see what is wanted, 
then get busy with an estimate. My 
Prospective tenant must positively 
have. the house by the first of the 
month. He has to vacate his present 
home about as suddenly as. if there 
were a fire breaking out in it.’’ 

Harcourt followed the owner around, 

making notes of locks to repair, doors 
to patch, kitchen closets to build, and 
a remodeling of the bathroom, which 
necessitated a change of _ partitions. 
He promised to have the estimate 
ready between twelve and one o'clock 
that night. 
\ Mr. Gordon smiled appreciatively at 
that. 6 
“You needn’t bother to call me up 
before about five o'clock in the 
morning,’” he declared. ‘‘Then, if 
you can get the work well under way. 
before breakfast I'll be satisfied as far 
as rapidity is concerned.’’ 

Tom did not attain quite such a 
speed; but the estimate was approved 
shortly after breakfast the next day. 
By noon materials had been ordered 
and something like a real start in the 
frepairsachieved. After that the work 
went on merrily day by day. There 


ee 


other fello 
Site cf myself.”” 


guod bit to do. A little back 
had to be built, in addition to 
the ther tasks, and a small cold room 
in the cellar. But except for a stair 
alterafion leading to the second floor, 
whic required « stair-builder, Har- 
i planned to do all the work him- 
2 
ere’s where I grab every dollar 
for tiyself,”’ he chuckled, with pre- 
tendéd greed. ‘J. Thomas Harcourt 
has fio thought for the interests of any- 
Bedhexcon bint on this job The 
scheolbell will be ringing for me soon 
and) J must scrape, together enough 
moffey to buy me aspelling-book. 
Whistling at his work and {musing 
happily over college prospects, he kept 
both hands laboring busily all the time. 
Wien it came toa question of stead; 
ing.a partiticn post while he nailed it, 
he used even his feet. Mr. Gordon 
dropped in every day, and whil€he did 
Not sec fit to speak out in compliment 
of the work, neither did he find faule 
withanything. He knew of Tom's de- 
sire to make all the money he could out 
ofthe contract and he watched the 
young fellow's efforts to put the job 
through on time without calling for 


help. 


‘Only don’t forget,’’ he lightly ad- | 


monished, ** that by the first of the 

fh there must be flowers onthe din- 
ingsxgom fable and an ai: of homelike'| 
peace’ and finish resting ovec this 
house. *? i 

Tom, with his mouth full of nails, 
could only nod. _ Buthe hadit all fig- 
ured out, “I'll be through in time to 
break a leg and grow it together again 
before the first of the month,” he 
promised grandly, when he got the 
nails out of his month. 

But he had not then reckoned with 
a certain cold and rainy day that de- 
veloped an overdose of weariness from 
working overtime into a case of grip. 

He went to bed one night shivering 
allover and with a thumping headache. 

The next morning his head thump- 
ed harder and and his skin was hot. 

“But I'll be better to-morrow,’ 
told his mother anxiously. ‘‘Anda 
lost day won't matter very much.’” 

Optimism is a good thing, but the 
morrow found Harcourt hoping that 
he would be well enough to work the 
next day; and before he realized it a 
third day was nipped off his galendar. 
Finally, a fourth and a fifth May went 
into the scrap-heap. 

“Pve got to get help now,’’ he ad- 
mitted, when he might be able to go 
to work on Monday. “‘I can’t finish 
alone now; I've got to look at the 
sside of the dollar in 


But on Monday he learned that help 
was temporarily scarce. He found 
himself facing the likelihood that nota 


single mechanic would be cpen to 
employment for another week or so. 


He was, hawever, absolutely obliged to 
have assistance no.v to pt the contract 


through in time; he wisely spent the 


whole of Monday trying to make sure 
of help. 

But on Monday night, worn out 
and still weak, he satand ruefully made 
some calculations. He had a slight 
return of fever. The doctor, dropping 
in, shook his head discouragiagly. 


The Greatest Voss 
Upon the white sea-sand) 
relists at pilgrim band, 
Telling the losses that their lives had known, 
ile evening waned away 
From hazy cliff and bay, 
And the strong tide went out 
moan. : 
One spake, with quivering i 
Of a fair freighted ship =? 
With all his household to the deep gone 
down, 
But one had wilder woe 
For a fair face, long ago 
Lost in the deeper depths of a great town. 


with dreary 


There were who mourned their youth, 
With a most loving ruth, i 
For the brave hopes and memories ever 


green. 
And one upon the west ‘ 
Tumed an eye that would-not rest, 

On far-off hills whereon his joy had’ been. 


Some talked of vanished gold, 
me of proud honors told, 
Some Spake of friends that were their trust 
ano mores 
nd one of a green grave 
Beside aforcign wave, 
‘That made him sit so lonely on the shore, 


But when their tales were done, 
There spake among them one, 
ranger, seeming from all sorrow free: 
‘Sad losses ye have met, 

But mine is heavier yet, 

For a believing heart has gone from me."* 


Ast 


‘Alas!"” the pilgrims said, 
“For the living and the dead, 
For fortune’s cruelty, for love's sore cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea,— 
Bary it ame ae 
Thine, strangemp is life’s last and greatest 
- 


The next morning Harcourt. went 
to see Ball & Biggers. 

“All right,’” Mr. Ball said, after 
listening to Tom’s story. ** We'll 
uridertake to put the contract through 
for you. Can’t do a thing before 
Thursday or «maybe even Friday. 

But then we will throw in the whole 
force and work night and day _ if 
necessary. Of course over.ime pay 
will eat™up a lot of the profjt.2’ 

That was the rub._A policy of ea 
less expenditure now—anything©in 
the way of double pay and bonuses, 
and hiring men to get in each other’s 
way at times, so lung as the contract 
went through—that would have to 
take the place of the penny-saving 
method by which Harcourthad planned 
to swell his school fund. But Tom 
simply nodded. He had already thought 
it all out. 

The next day he was back in bed, 
with a slight relapse from overtaxing. 
Mr. Gordon found him there, drop- 
ping in ona friendly visit, after learning 
somewhat of the circumstances through 
ateiephone message from Ball & Big- 
gers. 

“Sorry things smashed up for you 
so,” hesympathized. “I wasso much 
interested to see you put through your, 
first contract nicely."” : 

Harcourt sighed. Themhe explained 
how necessary it was for Ball & Biggers 
to have everything under their complete» 
control if they were going to win out 
in time. 

“‘A contract,’” Tom reminded, “‘is 
as much a matter of responsibility as it 
is of just work. The doctor says I have 
got a complication of heaves and blind 
staggers, and that I can’t be certain of 
myself for another week or two. So 
T had to find somebody who could be 

(Continued on page 8) 


Some Educational Problems 

‘At the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, held-at Fairbault 
lastsummer, the paperthat aroused the 
greatest interest and elicited the most 
discussion was Prof Paterson's paper 
‘on'‘Problems in the Education of the 
Deaf.’? Mr. Paterson is Professor of 


Psychology in the University of Min-j 


nesota} and has made a special study ol 
the effect of deafness on the mentality 
of those'so afflicted. No doubt some of 
thé opinions and conclusions express- 
ed in his paper will be contested, but 
evenif some do not.agree with all he 
yet his remarks are worthy of the 
serious consideration of everyone con- 
cerned in the education of the deaf. | 
Weare sorry that we have not space 
for the whole paper, but we will re- 
produce in this and future issues some 
sections that seem to us of special in- 
terest. His purpose, he says, is to try 
to interpert some results of the scientific 
study of the psychology of the deaf and 
to suggest ways in which these may be 
used in modifying present educational 
methods in schools for the deaf, or at! 
least a change of emphasis in our 
educational policies. t 
The first section deals with that; 
difficult matter of the ** Classification 
of pupils for instructional purposes.’’ ! 
It is as follows: er 
“The first problem is that of classify- | 
ing pupils for instructional purposes. 
“What I have to say here is based 


cates that this does not 
usual thing teachers dey 
their energy to the dull: 
his handicap is obvious, ani 


cones. 
studies have definitely shown that the 
bright child develops these habits of 

attention poor habits of study, amuses 
himself, and actually makes less pro- 
gress than his ability warrants; whereas 
the dull child is pushed ahead at a faster 
tate than he can travel advantageous- 
iy. 


Good, Practical Advice 


Several years ago that excellent 
school journal, the .South Dakota 
Advocate, contained an article entitled 
“* Reminders for the New School 
year’ We copied some of it at the 
time, but it is so apropos of all schools 
at all times that we reproduce the 
whole article: 5 


mainly on what has been accomplished | 
in schools for the hearing. A new, 
movement has come into public educa- ! 
tion for the hearing, which is bascd on ' 
a recognition of individual differences ; 
in-ability tolearn. It has been discov- 
ered that greater educational progress ' 
can be made with less waste motions ! 
by classifying children according to | 
ability to learn. This is accomplished 
by putting bright children together in‘ 
one group and dull children together in ' 
still another group. This method { 
makes it more likely that pupils will 
makes such progress as their more! 
limited capacities will permit Fur-! 
thermore, we have gone beyond that 
point in educational policy and have 
developed special classes for those who 
are mentally subnormal. Instead of 
making these subnormal children suffer 
from a sense of failure asa result of their 
inability to make academic progress, we 
abandon the traditional academic cur- 
riculum and give them the kind of ed- 
ucational experience that they can be 
succersfulat from day to day. The 
teachers of the subnormal have long 
since given up any purely academic 
ideals, centering attention on the child 
and what he can do with his hands, 
“Such methods can be followed in 
schools forthe deaf, provided we have 
adequate mental classification. The 
nonlanguage intelligence tests that are 
now available for the younger deaf 
children and the group tests -for the 
older deaf children say from 12 years 
of-age and beyond, make systematic 
mental classification possible. “There- 
fore, it isnow possible to so. organize 
a school that the bright child will not 
be hampered in his development by ' 
\the presence of the dull child in the 
group. Of course, it goes without 
saying that a small day-school will have 
greater difficulty in adopting this policy, 
but the large school for the deaf should 
make great progress in this direction. 
Before this idea can be put into 
Operation, it is necessary to explode 
what | believe to be superstition held 
by many persons, both within the 
group of the deaf and among educators 
of the hearing. I refer to the prevalence 
of a strong belief that if you put bright 
children and dull children together in 
the same room, -by some mysterious 
Process the dull child will absorb some- 
thing from the bright child. As a 
matter of fact careful observation indi- 


Unless you teach character; your 
teaching is in vain. j 

To have order and getsesdits you 
must keep children attentive and busy. 

To keep them busy, you must keep 
theminterested. To keep them inter- 
ested you must understand their minds 
and interests, and you must study and 
work incessantly to prepare and present 
educative material ina way to com- 
mand interest and attention without 
sacrificing the essentials of progress. 

This js the supreme test of your skill 
and honesty as a teacher. 

Make our teaching practical, ie., 
concrete, objective}, closely and with. 
out end related and> associated with 
that which is near at hand and easily 
brought within the direct sight and 
touch experience of the pupils. Build 
on the sound foundation of direct per- 
ception and first hand concepts, and 
language thus developed, before wan- 
dering far afield among the abstractions 
of hook language. Teach older: pu- 
pils how to use the dictionary, how to 
find the newsin the newspaper, how to 
read the thermometer, how to weigh 
and measure things, including them- 
selves, how to make purchases at 
stores, how to observe the signs of 
change 1n the weather and the seasons, 
how to help keep everything about 
themselves and their work neat and in 
order. In other-words teach children 
to maintain practical and helpful men- 
tal contact with their immediate _en- 
vironments as the safe and sane 
starting point for all ambitious. text 
book Hights of intellect and imagina- 
tion. 

Unless you teach the deaf word lan- 
guage, you leave forever locked to 
them the doors of countless opportun- 
ities for gaining knowledge, power, 
pleasure, and happiness. 

The more English is used, the 
more will be learned, the less English 1s 
used the less will be learned. There- 
fore use and require, speech, spelling, 
writing, and reading at all times and 
to places the fullest extent of the pu- 
pils’ ability. Teach speech by using 
speech. Teach) language by using 
language. 

Teach the honor of honest toil.’ 
On this “point a prominent superint- 
endent wisely says: ‘'I for one shall 
hail the day when’ our pupils are 
taught to honor even the most menial 


Shut off heat when above 70 
degrees, it is doing more harm than 
good, light when itis wholly unnecces- 
sary, and talk when itis wasting the 
precious time of a class without doing 
any particular good to any one. 

| Try. to teach realization of and re- 
"spect for the time, the labor, the art 
and’ skill required in the making of a 
pencil, a book, or apiece of furniture. 
|” Insist that the habit of dawdling and 
j wasting time is just as’ vicious in the 
| shops'as in the school room. 
Do not stop all ‘school work five 
minutes before the bell rings twice each 
day. That means six fuil school 
1 days or more than a school week of 
the session wasted. 

| Remember always that when you 

can drive home an ideato ten children 

at once you are accomplishing about 
, ten times asmuch, or moving about 
“ten times as fast, as when you’ repeat 

the teaching to each child separately, 
| whiie the rest are wool gathering, or 
‘in mischief. Much individual work 
,is absolutely necessary, but. on the 
, other band enormous totals of time in 
the year can be wasted doing individual 
K work unnecessarily. Work on wall 

slates in full view of the entire class and 
;gommanding the attention’ of the en- 
: tire class offers great opportunites for. 
, time saving. - Study the possibilities 
, of time saving as you weigh the results 

of each day’s work and plan for the 
next day’s work. 

Do not try to save time by wasting 
, Splendid opportunities to teach word 
_ language, whether spoken, spelled,’ or 
written. 
Teach daily helpful service as the 

j first and finest expression of loyalty to 
jthe interests of the class, to the school 
as a community, to the town, the state 
and the nation. Be just as courteous 
jand-polite to your pupils as you would 
j tothe Governor. Soon they will be 
returning the compliment. 


Incomprehensib!e Distances 


Few looking. upwards on a_ starry 
night realize the almost unfathomable 
distances reached by the ingenuity of 
man and modern science. “Io gain 
some idea of astronomical distances 
y€ays an item in the Atlantic Monthly, 
let us imagine that the Golden Arrow, 
| 


whose recent record of 531 miles per 
hour astonished the world, should tra- 
vel around the earth “at the cquator, 
contenting itself with a speed of 2(U 
miles per hour. It would complete 
the journey in five days At the same 
speed it would cover the distance from 
the earth to the moon in fifty days. 
Tt would arrive at the sun in fifty-three 
years. Neptune, the outpost planet 
of our solar system, would not be 
reached until 1.500 years had elapsed, 
and then-the rough interstellar space the 
Golden:Arrow would speed on and on 
for 13 million years before it would 
teach a neighboring star. After 90, 
000 million years, when it has passed 
through all the stars of the Milky Way 
and arrive at the confines of our galaxy 
-rlike a traveler who comes to the bor- 
der town of his own country—in a 
sense the journey has just commenced, 
the exploration of the universeis about 


to begin. © 


te. Agentle 
IfSyou m 


you know «> 


‘True politeness is to say ! 
‘The kindest thing in’ the’ kindest 
way. i: 


children. ~ Patience ss 
‘open _a way for good influence over al- 
most any child.\* ‘ 

6. Take time to be thoughtful about 
the aged. Respect gray hairs even if 
they. crown the head of a beggar. 

7., Take time to think about. some- 
thing besides pleasure, dress and fash- 
ion, To adorn the'body at the expense 
of dwarfing ‘and pauperizing the soul is 
a fearful mistake. v 

8. Take time to choose yourassoci- 
ates with care. There are. other and 
higher things than outward appearance 
and pleasing address to be ‘consider- 
ed in the selection of ‘an intimate 
friend. . 

9. Take time to retlect before saying 
the word or writing the letter that 
wilt wound the feelings of another. 

10. Take time for the litle courte- 
sies of life. . Be not so wrapped up in 
contemplation of great things’ that the 
small duties are left unnoticed:and un- 
done.: - 

11. Take time to end the day .with 
prayer, thanking God fon His mercy, 
and . committing *.yourself.inta | His 
keeping for the night. by 

12. Above all, ‘my dear young 
friends, take time to: be a’ Christian. 

Do not spend the best years of your 
life in.the service.of Satan, and then 
offer God at last a wonhless ‘old age. 

‘Remember now thy Creator in the 

' days of thy youth.”” 
—May Cornwell, in Christian Obser- 
ver, 


i 
Engineers running a line of power 
cables from the Canadian side of Niag- 
ara Falls to Buffalo were halted tem- 
porarily when they found that the steel 
| towers used to, carry the wires over the 
stream already were loaded to capacity. 
| While searching along the shore, 
“workmen found a four-inch gas main 
, extending tothe American side of the 
river, which is nearly half a mile wide 
and seventy-five feet deep at this point. 
A large sewer rat was captured, astout 
string -tied about its body, and it. was 
started through the pipe. falf way 
across it stopped and refus@ to co 
farther—another delay and* ‘@gother 
problem: Finally one of the engineers 
conceived the idea of sending a weasel 
in pursuit of the rat.’ The schene 
worked. Not many seconds later the 
rat popped out on the American side, 
the string in tow and the weasel: close 
behind. Heavier cord was pulled into 
the conduit and then the tower cables 
were dragged through. —=Popular 
Mechanics. ; 


Ic is well said that ‘‘Education used 
to be for the’ purpose of enabling a 
man to manage others. Now we 
believe itis for the purpose of making 
aman able to manage himself.’” 


Some men and boys boast of their 
cleverness and ability, but fail to ac- 
complish anything worth: while. No 
matter what talents a person may. have 
those that he uses are the only ones that 
count. 


pid tai 


+ Peoples’ houses and they also. killed 


) he wanted to go away from her. 


Note: ‘These locals are* intended to be 
language exercise and ameans for developing 
an encouraging the use of corrset and fac 

English, yy. are. written by the pupils, 
then corrected and; revised “tmnder the direce| 
tion of the teacher, (who: is responsible for 
the form in which they finally appear, ~~ 


-An Original Story 


‘There was a boy named Jack, who 


lived with his’ mother and father in aj bi 


village. ‘They were very poor, Jack 
was nine years of age. His father work- 
ed very hard to earn a little money. 
Jack helped him after school some- 
itimes. His father died of ‘sickness. 
Jack’s mother ¢ouldn’t take care ‘of 
him, she asked Aunt: Polly if ‘she so 
would take care of him: She told 
Jack's mother that it was all right. 
Jack’s mother looked for a job ‘for 
herself but she couldn't find one. She 
was ill and was taken to. a hospital and 
stayed there for a few months. | At: last 
she.got better anid she looked for a job 
again. At last she got one. She worked 
very hard and earned a little money. 
She often wondered if Aunt Polly was 
good to Jack. 
* Aunt Polly treated Jack cruelly. Jack 
did not like to live with Aunt Eells 
G 
last when he was twelve years of age, 
he had a plan how he would go away 
from her. One night he jumped out 
of the window while his aunt was 
sleeping soundly. He was glad to leave 
his aunt and hé wouldn’t come to his 
aunt’s place again.” Next morning 
when his aunt got up, she intended to 
tell jack to get up and help her with 
some work. Jack wasnot in’ his bed-! 
room. | 
Sheworried about’ him. She was ' 
afraid that Jack’s mother would be mad i 
ather if he were lost. i 
Jack looked for a job for himself but 
he couldn't find it and looked sad be- 
cause he couldn't find one and sat down 
on the steps of a house. A kind man‘ 
came along and saw him looking very 
sad. He asked Jack what was the 
matter with him. Jack told him that 
he wanted to get a job because he 
was very poor. He took Jack to his 
place and he gave him food and some 
new clothes. Next morning he helped 
Jack to loo for a job. At last. he 
got one and he was glad to get one. 
He thanked bim very much for helping 
him. t i 
He bad not seen his’ mother for a 
few years. He would like to. see his 
mother. He intended to go home aud 
find his mother and he did so. Jack's | 
mother was very mnch surprised to see | 
her son and she was glad to see him! 
again because she hadn’t seen him for 
afew years. She lived with him and 
they were happy. 


—Clara M. Smith. 
Captain John Smith 


Many years-ago there were a great 
many Indians in the United States. 
They were very savage and cruel, The 
white people were very much afraid of 
them, ‘They did not know. the right 
way to do things, 

The Indians always set fire to the 


the people who were working in the 
fields by hiding behind the trees and 
shooting them, The were few white 
“people inthis country. They were 


weak and could not ght against the In- 
dians. 


"here was aman named Captain 
Smith who had lived in Jamestown. A 
Tumber of his men and he went to the 

lames River in a boat. After sailing 
ong distance, they went into the 
‘woods. “The Indians hid behind the 
trees and they killed all the men except 
Pa He was left and the Indians 
sillowed him. — He knew that the In- 
"ans intended to kill him but he show- 
“4 pocket compass to them and told 


Finally, the king and his warriors said 
that Smith should die. He was brought 
from his'tent and his head was laid on 
a stone. Two Indians, with clubs, 
were ready to Kill higdjs. But Pocahontas 
tushed to Smith an ‘she put her arm 
around Smith’s neck and begged her 
father'to‘allow him to live. 

Powhatan was very fond of. his 
daughter and always pleased her. He 
unbound Smith and let him go. He 
sent some Indians to see Smith safely 
back to Jamestown. After reaching 
Jamestown safely, he told some people 


were very glad that Captain Smith was 
safe. —Sidney J. Wall. 


“A Naughty Girl i 
(OrtciNaL) 

Long ago in the village of Perth ' 
there lived a boy named Robert’ 
Thompson. His mother had one son 
and one daughter. Robert was fifteen 
years old. Her daughter was named 
Mary and was four years old. She was 
very cute and clever. 

One day Robert wentto school. In 
the afternoon ‘the teachers told the 
boys and girls that they must study 
very hard. Mary used to play with her 
kitty every day. Acnight Robert used 
to do his homework. Hismother told 
Mary to go to bed early, She obeyed 
her. She'said ‘Good Night’ to her 
motherand kissed her. 

The next morning Rubert woke np 
at 7.15. He dressed and went to 
breakfast. He went to school. His 


, mother told him to be a good boy and 


obey his teacher. In the afternoon the 
boys and Robert played baseball. 

Atnight their mother sat on the ' 
rocking chair and was sewing a new 
dress for Mary. Robeyt was going to do 
his homework ‘but his litle sister 
Mary_ bothered him by puliing down 
hishair. He told Mary to stop pulling 
down his hair. Mary was alittle | 
afraid of him. His mother heard him ; 
talking to her. His mother told him } 
not to be angry with his little girl ; 
Mary. She scolded her.and,sent her’! 
to bed early: ~ Hl 

She cried. She said to her mother 
“I will never pull down Robert's 
hair again.’’ because her mother 
punished her by sending her to bed 
early. Robert forgave Mary and they 
were happy again. 

Alma E. Sanders 


Thanksgiving 1929 1 

This year Thanksgiving was on 
Monday. We had’ holidays on Sat- 
turday afternoon, on Sunday and on 
Monday. Sunday was a beautiful | 
day but Saturday and Monday were 
rather gloomy. A contractor from 
Belleville was digging up ihe place to | 
lay a pipe-line. The O.S.D. grounds 
have been dug up in- many places. 
The boys’ campus was dug up in so 
many places that they could not play 
football. 

However many former pupils came | 
to the O.S D.* and many pleasant 
hours were spent chatting On Saturday 
afternoon’ many pupils .went to the | 
city to seethe movies. There wasno' 


Terter Sea lee 
- How I Went Home: 
The O.S, D. closed-on June the 
18th! Miss Deannatd’ ‘told Margaret 
and me 'that we'would go home’‘on 
June’ 17th. and’that our cousin would 
come for us. Our cousin wanted’ us 
to stay at her home for a few days, 
‘Then she took us home to Cooks- 
town on June2Oth. It was the first time 
we had ridden in my cousin Bertie’s 
Car from here to Toronto. : 


came here to sée'us and she told us 
that we would leafe at two-thirty that 
afternoon. We tee ready on time. 
She drove us inher Buick éar and 
Stopped at Cobourg and ‘visited there 


Early in the morning, cousin Bertie _ 


the brave Canadiai ied ii for a while. 

Bee ae te He Ror atint PLE SANTEE 

We did not stop to meet her as- we 
wanted to reach Toronto soony 

thank God and he recited a prayer of | attived there at six o'clock ha 

We enjoyed ourselves very much. 


War to protect Canada. Then Mr. 
Stewart spoke of thanksgiving and of 
the many blessings for which we must 


We'saw Mary Parker 


We 
fely. 


; Theatre, 


| Thanksgiving. i 

In the afternoon most of us went to 
the city to see the movies in the Regent 
We saw Ken Maynard in 
Cheyenne. After supper we saw nine 
reels of Our Gang, Smith Family, 
; Sports, Secrets of the Sea, The Finish- 
about his wonderful escape. They | ing Touch and a cartoon. We enjoy- 
admired Pocahontas very much’ and,, €d our holidays but the weather was 
_ unpleasant: yet, as many visitors were 
here and because we had movie: 
day was very pleasant. 


6, the 
3 


Perhaps Bertie willtake us home early 
next June again. 

My Grandfather, Mr. J. B. Rumley, 
Sr., lives in Silver Water, Manitoulin 
Island Ontario. Hé was 96. years 
old on Nov. 18th., 1929. 1 sent a 
birthday card_to him on his birthday. 
He has ‘sixty-five grandchildren. He 
looks well, and sometimes he works 
a little on the! farm. He can hoe 
potatoes. His wife died on December 


} go,to South Amgfica, prior to my de- 


#—Donat Maitre. 


A Trip I Would-Like 
(Original) 
The first trip, I would like to take 
is to the United States as 1 would like 


9th, 1926. She was 91 years old, 


—Merle Hopkins. 
é { 
“A Fishing Trip 


In the summer my brother went to 


to see the White House, in Washing- | the Ford City Bath Beach to. swim. 


ton, which is said to be the prettiest 
building in the States. I also want to 
visit Mount Vernon,..the ‘birthplace 
of the first president) in the state of 
Virginia, the museum containing Lind- 
bergh’s aeroplane, the Spirit of St. 


dresses and ‘other things. 1 would like 
to see Washington’s Monument which 


high It is said to be the highest monu- ¢ 
ment in the United States and I also js 


boys were going to fish. 
mother to let me go (6 fish. 
mother said that! could go. My 
father had gone to Detroit. 
Louis, in which he went: across the | in Detroit. 
ocean to France, the presidents’ wives' | me a key. 
where | found’a shovel Dan went - 
also, and brought a can for some 

stands in Washington and is 600 feet | worms. 


He saw some boys going to fish. 


He came home and told me that the 
asked my 
My 


‘ He works 
Then my mother gave 
I went tu an old garage 


s. 1 dug the worms up and put 
them into acan; then he took the 
hovel to the garage and gota fish-pole 


Bould liketo take a trip through many | and some other things. 


states including Florida and California, 


Then my brother, Dan and 1 went 


also to take the trip to New York and|to Ford City Bathing Beach where 


from there go on board ship for) the boys were fishing. 


We'put fish- 


Europe. worms on our hooks and waited to 


When I was on'the way to Europe, 
1 would like to meet a very nice 
girl whose father was a millionaire so 
1 could get acquainted with her so we | 
both could play’many sparts including 
tennis and swimming on the boat. 

On our arrival at Europe we would 
take the trip to Paris. I have often 


fish. 
long, the big one was about eight in- 


catch some fish. ‘Suddenly my brother 
kicked my leg and 1 was surprised 
because | had caught 
brother, Dan, tooka 
ed the fish on the string to hold it. 


i big fish. My 
iting and fasten- 


My brother, Lu, caught five small 
‘They were about six inches 


heard about this city and 1 was told | ches long. 


that Paris is one of the gayest cities in 
Europe so [ want to see what the city 


After visiting many famous places in 
Scotland and England, I would like to 


parture for home, to see the greatest |. 
river in all the world The Amazon 
river, and then take the trip to Africa 
to see the Victoria Falls which is said 
to look like pillars of smoke. “They 
are really clouds of spray thrown up 
by the falling water. This fall was 
found by David Livingston, one of the 
reatest travellers who ever lived. 

On the way home, we could’ travel 
by way of Japan and China and then 
go by boat across the Pacific Ocean 
to British Columbia. I would like to | 1 


i was surprised. 
lis like. 5 supper. When my father came home, 
Mother told him that Lu caught 
five fish and George caught one. 


and I are fond of fishing. 
Very good time. 


goto fish at Riverdale. 
used to catch large ones there. 


~ We took six fish home. My mother 
She cooked them for 


Our family enjoyed the fish. Lu 
We had a 


Next Summer Ian, Lu and1_ will 
My father 


—George C. Bostnari. 


A Journey [Should Like to’ 
Take. 

Eleven years. have elapsed since 

first. come to school, but so 


see the Rocky Mountains and Banff | quickly has the time gone that, to me, 


of which [have heard so much. 

If I ever. could ‘take the trip,. [ 
wouid be content to come back to| I 
‘Toronto which is my home for good. 

I would want to’ get a job which 
would provide interesting work with 
good pay. But I suppose this is all a 
day dream and that I must be content ! 
to take things as I find them. 


many 
England, Italy, Germany, China and 
Australia. 1 especially want to see my 
mother's birthplace in Aberdeen, and 
Scotland. Nearly all my relatives are 
‘still’ there. I was told thatthey are 


it is as if it happened yesterday. 


wish [could be a traveller when 
leave school so I could see 
famous _ places, including 


—Caroline Buchan. "many lovely castles is Scotland. 


as. 


Some Educational Proble: 
‘At the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, held-at Fairbault 
Jast summer, the paper that aroused the 1 
greatest interest and elicited the most ; 


thé opinions and conclusions express- 
ed in his paper will be contested, but 
even if some do not.agree with all he 


says, yet his remarks are worthy of the | those who make the most rapid progress 


We are sorry that we have not space'| Studies have definitely shown that the 


produce in this and future issues some | inattention poor habits of study, amuses 
4 . sections that seem to us of special in- | himself, and actually makes less. pro-; 
; terest. His purpose, he says, is to try | gress than his ability warrants; whereas 
. : to interpert some results of the scientific | the dull child is pushed ahead at a faster 
study of the psycholopy of the deaf and | rate than he can travel advantageous- 
to suggest wa! which these may be | !Y- 


methods in schools for the deaf, or at! : : 
least a change of emphasis in our, | Good, Practical Advice 
educational policies. ‘Several years ago that excellent 
The first section deals with that; school journal, the .South Dakota , 
difficult matter of the *‘ Classification | Advocate, contained an article entitled + 
of pupils for instructional purposes.’” 
It is as follows: 

“'The first problem is that of classify- | time, b 
ing pupils for instructional purposes. | at all times that we reproduce 
“What I have to say here is based | Whole article: 4 
| ! mainly on whathasbeen accomplished | Unless you teach character; your 

4 in schools for the hearing. A new | teaching is in vain. ; 
4 movement has come into public educa-! To have order and get ts you 


Shut off pst when above ah icf é 
i mn me ° degrees, it is doing more harm thi j Eeaee hee 
serious consideration of everyone con-| in proportion to ability are the dull | good, light when itis wholly unnecces-| . True politeness is to say” 
cerned in the education of the deaf. ones. This is a paradox, but many =’ anq talk when itis wasting the| Lhe kindest thing in) the 
z od r recious time of a class without doing : 
for the whole paper, but we will re-| bright child develops: these habits of Poo re 
| Try to teach realization of and re- 
spect for the time, the labor, the art 
and’ skill required in the making of a 
pencil, a book, or apiece of furniture. 6. Take time to be thoughtful about 
Insist that the habit of dawdling and | they crown the head of a beggar. 


‘Kindest 


way. 
5. ‘Take time to be: patient with 
children: ~ Patience and kindness will 
‘open a way for good influence over al- 
‘Most any child. * 


good to any one. 


the aged. Respect gray hairs even if 


used in modifying present educational —~—— j ee time is ius ae vicious in the) 7. ‘Take time to think about, some. 
Do not stop all school work five'| ion,To adorn the body at the expense 

minutes before the bell rings twice each of 

day. That 

days or more than a school week of 


Reminders for the New School the session wasted. 

| year” We copied some of it atthe | Rememberalways that when you n | appe 
but it is so apropos of all schools can drive home an ideatotenchildren | and pleasing address to be ‘consider- 
the atonce you are accomplishing about|¢d in’ the selection of “an intimate 
,ten times as much, or moving about | friend. * 

ten times as fast, as when you repeat 
the teaching to each child separately, the 
| whiie the rest are wool gathering, or | wilh wound the feelings of another. 
, in mischief. 


thing besides pleasure, dress and fash- 


warfing and pauperizing the soul 
means six full school! a fearful mistake. i 

8. Take time to choose your associ- 
ates with care. There are, other’ and 
higher things than outward appearance 


9. Take time to retlect before saying 
the word or writing the letter that 


Much individual work; 10. ‘Take time for the little courte- 


| 4 tion for the hearing, which isbascd on ‘ must keep children attentive and busy. ' absolutely necessary, but on’ the | sies of life. Be not so wrapped up in 


by classifying children according to | work incessantly to prepare and present ! 
ability to learn. This is accomplished | Cgucative matenal i a way tov com ! 
J by putting bright children together in - 
| { one group and dull children together in ' 
still another group. ‘This method 


makes it more likely that pupils will 


developed special classes for those who that which is near at hand and easily | written. 


from asense of failure asa resultof their Nn the sound foundation of direct per- 
inability to make academic progress, we CePtion and first hand concepts, and 


teachers of the subnormal have long find the newsin the newspaper, how to 
since given up any purely academic fead the thermometer, how to weigh 
ideals, centering attention on the child and measure things, including them- 
and what he can do with his hands, _ Selves, how to make purchases at 
“Such methods can be followed in S0Fes, how to observe the signs of 
schools forthe deaf, provided we have Change in the weather and the seasons, 


i adequate mental classification. The h Iv 4 thei k ai 
nnonlanguage intelligence tests that are ‘emseives and their work neat and in 


now available for the younger deaf Ofder. In other words teach children 
children and the group tests for the ‘© Maintain practical and helpful men- 
older deaf children say from 12 years ‘#! contact with their immediate. en- 
of-age and beyond, make systematic Yifonments as the safe and sane 
mental classification possible. There- St@Fting point for all ambitious text 
fore, it isnow possible to so organize book flights of intellect and imagina- 
a school that the bright child will not #0"- 
be hampered in his development by’ Unless you teach the deaf word lan- 
\the presence of the dull child in the guage, you leave forever locked to 
group. Ofcourse, it goes without them the doors of countless opportun- 
saying that a small day-school will have ities for gaining knowledge, power, 
greater difficulty in adoptingthis policy, Pleasure, and happiness. 
but the large school forthe deaf should’ The more English is used, the 
make great progress in this direction. more will be learned, the less English 1s 
Before this idea can be put into used the less will be learned. There- 
Operation, itis necessary to explode fore use and require speech, spelling, 
what | believe to be superstition held writing, and reading at all times and 
by many persons, both within the to places the fullest extent of the pu- 
group of the deaf and among educators ils’ ability. Teach speech by using 


of a strong belief that if vou put bright language. 
2 children and dull children together in Teach the honor of honest toil.’ 
{\_ the same room, -by some mysterious On this “point a prominent. superint- 

> Process the dull child will absorb some- endent wisely says: ‘‘I for one shall 
{thing from the bright child. As a hail the day when our pupils are 
matter of fact careful observation indi. taught to honor even the most menial to begin. 


a 


isabel Leas A oe pet discov- | them interested. To keep them inter- { the year can be wasted doingindividual’| small duties are left unnoticed and un- 
ered that greater educational progress ' ested you must understand their minds | work unnecessarily. Work on. wall | done. ‘ 5 


q ; a recognition of individual differences | To keep them busy, you must keep ‘ other hand ¢normous totals of time in | contemplation’ of great things’ that the 
| can be made with less waste motions | and interests, and you must study and ! slates in full view of the entire classand| 11. ‘Take time to end the day. with 


TaaCRHEUCH OS Cro gTERE act WelesinGrel and honesty as a teacher. : next day’s work. 5 Do not spend the best years of your 
limited capacities will permit. Fur.| Make our teaching practical, i e.,| Do not try to save time by wasting | life in.the service of Satan, and. then 
thermore, we have gone beyond that Concrete, objective},closely and with- | splendid opportunities to teach word | Ofer God at last a worthless ‘old age. 
point in educational policy and have out end related and> associated with | language, whether spoken, spelled, or Remember now thy Creator in the 


are mentally subnormal. Instead of brought within the direct sight and} Teach daily helpful service as the 
making these subnormal children suffer touch experience of the pupils. Build | first and finest expression of loyalty to | : 

the interests of the class, to the school ; STAT Tad 
jasa community, to the town, the state , 
abandon the traditional academic cur- language thus developed, before wan- | and the nation. Be just as courteous ' cables from the Canadian side of Niay- 
riculum and give them the kind of ed- dering farafield among the abstractions | and-polite to you! 
ucational experieace that they can be Of hook language. Teach older’ pu- | to the Governor. 
succersful at from day to day. The Pils how to usetthe dictionary, how to | returning the compliment. \ towers used to, carry the wires over the 


pt stream already were loaded to capacity. 


Incomprehensib!e Distances 
Few looking- upwards on a_ starry , extending tothe American side of the 
night realize the almost unfathomable fiver, which is nearly half a mile wide 
how to help keep everything about | distances reached by the ingenuity of and seventy-five feet deep at this point. 
man and modern science. “Io gain 

f ‘eal di 


commanding the attention of the en-| prayer, thanking God fon His \mercy, 
i ay s tire class offers great opportunites for | and — committing ).yourselfinta | His 
mand interest and attention without | time saving. ~ Study he possibilities | keeping for the night. 
sacrificing the essentials of progress. ' of time saving as you weigh the results 

This is the supreme test of your skill of each day's work and plan for the 


12. Above my dear young 
friends, take tims to: be a’ Christian. 


| days of thy youth.”” 
—May Cornwell, in Christian Obser- 


Engineers running a line of power 


pupils as you would ara Falls to Buffalo were: halted tem- 
Soon they will be porarily when they found that the steel 


; While searching along the shore, 


workmen found a four-inch gas main 


A large sewer rat was captured, astout 
string -tied about its body, and it. was 


m in the Atlantic Monthly, Started through the pipe. Half way 
let us imagine that the Golden Arrow, actos it stopped and refus®\ to eo 
whose recent record of 531 miles per farther—another delay | and: ‘Myother 
hour astonished the world, should tra- 
vel around the earth “at the cquator, 
contenting itself with a speed of 2(0 
miles per hour. It would complete worked. Not many seconds later the 
the journey in five days At the same atpopped out on the American side, 
speed it would cover the distance from 
the earth to the moon in fifty days. 
Tt would arrive at the sun in fifty-three 
years. Neptune, the outpost planet 
of our solar system, would not be 
reached until 1.500 years had elapsed, 
and thentthe rough interstellar space the 
Golden Arrow would speed on and on 
for 13 million years before it would 
reach a neighboring star. 
ofthehearing. Irefertothe prevalence speech. Teach) language by using | tough all acer tn the Milky Way 2mam able to manage himselt” 
and arrive at the confines of our galaxy Some men and boys boast of their 

like a traveler who comes to the bor- 
der town of his own country—in a complish anything worth: while. No 
sense the journey has just commenced, ts 
ithe exploration of the universes about those that he uses are the only ones that 


problem: Finally one of the engineers 
conceived the idea of sending a weasel 
in pursuit of the rat. The scheme 


the string in tow and the weasel. close 
behind. Heavier cord was pulled into 
the conduit and then the tower cables 
were dragged through. —Popular 
Mechanics. 5 


It is well said that ‘‘Education used 
to be for the purpose of enabling a 
‘After 90, ™an to, manage others. Now we 

ter 2°; believe itis for the purpose of making 


cleverness and ability, but fail to ac- 


matter what talents a person may. have 


= count. 


rected and: revised under the direc- | 
tion of the teacher, “who. is ‘responsible. for 


the form in which they finally appear. = 


-An Original Story 


There was a boy named Jack, who 
lived with his’ mother and father in a 
‘They were very poor. Jack 
was nine years of age. His father work- 
ed very hard to earn a little’ money. 
Jack helped him ‘after school some- 


village. 


‘times. His father died) of sickness. 


Jack’s mother couldn’t take care of 
him, she asked Aunt Polly if ‘she so 


would take care of him: She told 
Jack's mother that it was all right. 


was ill and was taken to a hospital and 


stayed there fora few months. | At: last 
she.got better and she looked for a job 


again. At lastshe got one. She worked 
very hard and earned a little money. 


good to Jack. 

* Aunt Polly treated Jack cruelly. Jack 
did not like to live with Aunt Polly so 
he wanted to go away from her. At 
last when he was twelve years of age, 
he had a plan how he would go away 
from her. One night he jumped out 
of the window while his aunt was 
sleeping soundly. He'was glad to leave 
his aunt and hé wouldn’t come to his 
aunt’s place again. Next morning 
when his aunt got up, she intended to 
tell jack to get up and help her with 
some work. Jack wasnot in’ his bed- 
room. 

Sheworried about him. She was 
afraid that Jack’s mother would be mad 
ather if he were lost. 

Jack looked for a job for himself but 
he couldn't find it and looked sad be- 
cause he couldn't find one and sat down 
on the steps of a house. A kind man 
came along and saw him looking very 
sad. He asked Jack what was the 
matter with him. Jack told him that 
he wanted to get a job because he 
was very poor. He took Jack to his 
place and he gave him food and some 
new clothes. Next morning he helped 
Jack to loo for a job. At last he 
got one and he was glad to get one. 
ta thanked him very much for helping 

im. : : 

He had not seen his’ mother for a 

He would like to see his 


mother and he did so. Jack’s 
mother was very mnch surprised to see 


her son and she was glad to see him! 


again because she hadn’t seen him for 
afew years. She lived with him and 
they were happy. 


—Clara M. Smith. 
Captain John Smith 


Many years-ago there were a great 
many Indians in the United States. 
They were very savage and cruel. The 
white people were very much afraid of 
them. They did not know the right 
way to do things, 

The Indians always set fire to the 

- Peoples’ houses and they also. killed 
the people who were working in the 
fields by hiding behjnd the trees and 
shooting them. The were few white 
“people in this country. They were 
Weak and could not fight against the In- 


Vhere was a man named Captain 
Smith who had lived in Jamestown. A 
number of his men and he went tothe 
Tames Rivef in a boat. After sailing a 
Sng distance, they went into. the 
Woods. “The Indians hid behind the 
{ces and they killed all the men except 
mith. Hewas left and the Indians 
followed him, He knew that the In- 


Jack’s mother looked for a job ‘for 
herself but she couldn't find one. She 


She often wondered if Aunt Polly was 


day School cn Sunday. The Cath-|_ 
Lyolics, Baptists and the United Church | 
pupils wentto service in their churches 
iternoon 
Some pupils went fora hike through 


jought 
i they decided to: inthe forenoon. In the 
‘Smith to their king named Powhatan. 
They told Powhatan about” the | th 
wonderful compass and that they were | w: 
a little afraid of him.” Powhatan hada 
beautiful daughter named Pocohontas 
who was twelve years of age. She had. 
never learned to read.nor write. “She 
became very fond of Smith. Smith was 
very much pleased and he tried to talk 
to herand he mademany dolls, whistles 
and toysfor her. She became fonder 
of him. é 3 ; 
Finally the king and his warriors said 
that Smith should die, He was brought 
from his'tent and his head was laid'on 
a stone. Two Indians, with clubs, 
were ready to ist But Pocahontas 
tushed to Smith and she put her arm 
around Smith’s neck and begged her ! 
father'to'allow him to live. j . 
Powhatan was very fond of his| _ Inthe afternoon most of us went to 
daughter and always pleased her. He | the city to see the movies in the Regent 
unbound Smith and let him go. He; Theatre. We saw Ken Maynard in 
sent some Indians to see Smith safely ; Cheyenne. After supper we saw nine 
back to Jamestown. After reaching : reels of Our Gang, Smith Family, 
Jamestown safely, he told some people , Sports, Secrets of the Sea, The Finish 
about his wonderful escape. They | ing Touch and a cartoon. We enjoy- 
admired Pocahontas very much’ and,, €d our holidays but the weather was 
were very glad that Captain Smith was unpleasant: yet, as many visitors were 


‘was raised while the pupils saluted 
and cheered. 
Dorothy Baillie aud 1 shook’ hands 
with her. 
assembled in the chapel. 
Mr Stewart gave an address. He 
spoke of Armistice Day; of the Great 
War, 1914-1918; of the brave soldiers 
who ‘were slain in battle. We kept 
silence for two minutes in memory of 
the brave Canadians who died in the 
war to protect Canada. Then Mr. 
wart spoke of thanksgiving and of 
the many blessings for which we must 
thank God and he recited a Player of 
inksgiving. 


A 


fe country and others went for a long 
On Monday atten o'clock the flag 
After that I met’ Miss 


At eleven o’clock all of us 


. He intended to go home aud H 
his h: 
'down his hair. Mary was alittle | 
afraid of him. His mother heard him ; 
His mother told him | 


dians intended to kill him but he show- 
“4 pocket compass to them and told 


safe. —Sidney J. Wall. 


“A Naughty Girl 


(Orrcinat) 


| Thompson. 

and one daughter. 

years old. Her daughter was named 

| Mary and was four years old. She was 
very cute and clever. 

| One day Robert wentto school. In 


ithe afternoon’ the teachers told the 


boys and girls that they must study 


kitty every day. At night Robert used 
to do his homework. Hismother told 
Mary to go to bed early. She obeyed 
her. She said ““Good Night’ to her 
motherand kissed her. 

The next morning Rcbert woke np 
at 7.15. He dressed and went to 
breakfast. He went to school. His 


, mother told him to be agood boy and 


obey his teacher. In the afternoon the 
boys and Robert played baseball. 


rocking chair and was sewing a new 
dress for Mary. Robeyt was going to do 
his homework ‘but his little sister 
Mary_bothered him by puliing down 
He told Mary to stop pulling 


talking to her. 
not to be angry with his litle girl 
Mary. She scolded her.and,sent her 
to bed early: - 

She cried. She said to her mother 
“I will never pull down Robert's 
hair again.’’ because her mother 
punished her by sending her to bed 
early. Robert forgave Mary and they 
were happy again. 


Alma E. Sanders 


Thanksgiving 1929 

This year Thanksgividg was on 
Monday. We had holidays on Sat- 
turday afternoon, on Sunday and on 
Monday. Sunday was a beautiful 
day but Saturday and Monday were 
rather gloomy. A contractor from 
Belleville was digging up the place to 
lay a pipe-line. The O.S.D. grounds 
have been dug up in- many places. 
The boys’ campus was dug up in so 
many places that they could not play 
football. 


However many former pupils came j 
to the O.S D.* and many pleasant | good pay. 


hours were spent chatting On Saturday | day dream and that I must be content ! 
afternoon* many pupils went to the | to take things as | find them. i 
city to seethe movies. 


|. Long ago in the village of Perth‘ 
jthere lived a poy named Robert’ 
His mother had one son 
Robert was fifteen 


very hard. Mary used to play with her 


Atnight their mother gat on the ' 


There wasno' 


j here and because we had movies, the 
day was very pleasant. q 

| #—Donat Maitre. 
A Trip I Would Like 
z (Original) 

The first trip, I would like to take 
is to the United States as 1 would like 
to see the White House, in Washing- 
ton, which is said to be the prettiest 
building in the States. I also want to 
visit Mount Vernon,.the ‘birthplace 
of the first president) in the state of 
Virginia, the museum containing Lind- 
bergh’s aeroplane, the Spirit of St. 
Louis, in which he went: across the 
ocean to France, the presidents’ wives’ 
dresses and ‘other things. 1 would like 
to see Washington’s Monument which 
stands in Washingcon and is 600 feet 
high It is said to be the highest monu- 
ment in the United States and I also 
ould like to take a trip through many 
states including Florida and Californi 
also to take the trip to New York and 


Europe. 

When I was om the way to Europe, 
I would like to meet a very ice 
girl whose father was a millionaire ‘so 


both could play ‘many sports including 
tennis and swimming on the boat. 
On our arrival at Europe we would 
take the trip to Paris. I have often 
heard about this city and | told 
that Paris is one of the gayest cities in 
| Europe so I want to see what the city 
s like. - Z 
After visiting many famous places in 
' Scotland and England, I would like to 
! go,to South Amgfica, Priur to my de- 
| parture for home, to see the greatest 
iver in all the world The Amazon 
river, and then take the tripto Africa 
to see the Victoria Falls which is said | 
to look like pillars of smoke. They 
are really clouds of spray thrown up 
‘by the falling water. This fall was 
found by David Livingston, one of the 
Greatest travellers who ever lived. 
On the way home, we could travel 
| by way of Japan and China and_ then 
go by boat across the Pacific Ocean 
to British Celumbia. I would like to 
see the Rocky Mountains and Banff 
| of which I have heard so much. 
{f I ever could ‘take the trip,. [ 
wouid be content to come back to 
Toronto which is my home for good. 
I would want to get a job which 
} would provide interesting work with 
But I suppose this is all a 


from there go on board ship for; 


1 could get acquainted with her so we | 


- How I Wen Home: 
The O. S. D, closed*on June the 
8th. Mi 


and me'that we'would go home’on 
June 17th. and'that ‘our cousin would 
Come for us. Our cousin wanted us 
to stay at her home for a few days. 
‘Then she took us home to Cooks- 
town on June2Oth. ‘It was the first time 
we had ridden in my cousin ‘Bertie’s 
Car from here to Toronto. 7 


came here to sée us and she told us 
that we’ would leave at two-thirty that 
afternoon. We tee ready on time. 
She drove us in her Buick Gar and 
stopped at Cobourg and visited there 
for a while. Wesaw Mary Parker 
and her aunt walking on the sidewalk. 
We did not stop to meet her ‘as- we 
wanted to reach Toronto soong We 
arrived there at six o'clock Safely. 
We enjoyed ourselves very much. 
Perhaps Bertie will take us home early 
next June again. 

My Grandfather, Mr. J. B. Rumley, 
Sr., lives in Silver Water, Manitoulin 
Island Ontario. He was 96 years 
old on Nov. 18th., 1929. I sent a 
birthday card to him on his birthday. 
He has ‘sixty-five grandchildren. He 
looks well, and sometimes he works 
a little on the! farm. He can hoe 
Potatoes. His wife died on December 
9th, 1926. She was 91 years old. 
—Merle Hopkins. 


\ 


“A Fishing Trip 


the Ford City Bath Beach to swim. 
He saw some boys going to fish. 

He came home and told me that the 
boys were going to fish. [asked my 
mother to let me go 6 fish. My 
mother said that] could go. My 
father had gone to Detroit. He works 
in Detroit’ Then my mother gave 
meakey. I wentty an old garage 


also, and brought a can for some 
worms. I dug the worms up and put 
them into acan; then he took the 
shovel to the garage and gota fish-pole 
and some other things. 

Then my brother, Dan and 1 went 
|to Ford City Bathing Beach where 
the boys were fishing. We'put fish- 
worms on our hooks and waited to 
catch some fish. Suddenly my brother 
kicked my leg and I was . surprised 
because I had caught gtie big fish. ‘My 
brother, Dan, tooka ring and fasten- 
ed the fish on the string to hold. ir. 

My brother, Lu, caught five small 
fish. They were about six inches 
long, the big one was about eight in- 
ches long. 
~ We took six fish home. My mother 
was surprised. She cooked them for 
supper. When my father came home, 
Mother told him that Lu caught 
five fish and George caught one. 
Our family enjoyed the fish. Lu 
and I are fond of fishing. We had a 
very good time. 

Next Summer Ian, Lu and] will 
goto fish at Riverdale. My father 
used to catch large ones there. 

—George C. Bostnari. 


A Journey [Should Like to’ 
‘Take. 


Eleven years. have elapsed since ~ 
I first come to school, but’ so 
quickly has the time gone that, to me, 
it is as if it happened yesterday. 
Iwish [could bea traveller when 
I leave school so I could see 
many “famous _ places, including 
England, Italy, Germany, China and 
Australia. I especially want to see my 
mother’s birthplace in Aberdeen, and 


—Caroline Buchan. 


Scotland. Nearly all my relatives are 
still there. I was told thatthey are 
many lovely castles is Scotland. 


Deannard’ told Margaret — 


Early in the morning, cousin Bertie 


In the summer my brother went to + 


where | found’a shovels Dan went - 
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Is Religions Belief Declining 
3 {Is the interest of the world in Christ 
and Christian religion dying out? We 
occasionally see an article in a news- 
paper or magazine which avers,that it 
is. It will be noticed, however, that 
these diatribes are directed chiefly a- 
gainst creeds and doctrines and church 
ceremonials, rather than against the 
Christ himself, to: whom all pay the 
tribute of reverence and praise. A- 
gainst these, by a suggestive coinci- 
dence, might be set the tributes that 
have recently been publicly expressed 
by some of the world’s greatest men, 
such as President Hoover, Premier 
McDonald, ex-Premier Baldwin, and 
others, tothe power, the necessity, the 
growing influence of Christianity 
throughout the world. ‘ 


We could fill many issues of The 
Canadian with statements expressive of 
their belief in Christ and His Gospel, 
and inthe ever-increasing power of the 
Christian principlés, made by the 
world’s great leaders of thought and 
achievement—statesmen, _ financiers, 
heads of great industri Teaders of 
labor organizations, scientists, authors, 
artists, presidents and professors of 
most of the great colleges and univer- 

., sities. To these, of course, there are 
many exceptions, but they constitute 
an insignificant and decreasing min- 
ority. And most remarkable of all— 
no, not remarkable but natural and in- 
evitable—is the fact that in non-Christ- 
ian ana what we call heathen lands, 
there is arising a great multitude who, 
while rejecting Christianity as an in- 
stitution, love and adore the Christ and 
strive to follow His example and to ex- 
einplify histeachings. The tendency 
in all lands where His Name is known | 
is to accept his example and teachings, 
especially as summed up in the Sermon 
on the Mount, as the essential founda- 
tion of the highest civilization, the cri- 
terion of personal conduct, the irresis- 
tible impulse towards human_ brother- 
hood and international amity, the one 
force’potent enoughto bring to pass 
that “Peace on earth, good will to and 
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ted which would give evidence that the 
interest in christianity—at any rate in 
Christ—is not abating, but emphatically 
the reverse. One of these is the ever- 
increasing enthusiasm and real joyful- 
ness with which’Ghristmas is celebra- 
ted. Making all possible allowance 
for the many to whom this occasion is 
little more than atime of festivity and 
family reunions, and of the giving and 
receiving of presents—people who en- 
Joy the blessings of Christianity but give 
no thought to their Source —there is a 
deep, fervant spiritual interest in this 
Great Day among ever-growing 
numbers ot people. We doubt if 
Christmas has ever before been celebra- 
ted with as much religious fervor and 
with such a true conception and gen- 
uine acceptation of its real significance, 
as on Déc, 25th, 1929. Those who 
were present at or who listened in to 
that wonderful demonstration on Mad- 


and towns. Also the larger 

broadcasted programs, not only from 
churches and special entertainers, but 
places of business, consisted of Christ- 
mas hymns and carols, of which the | readers tothe letter from Mr. John E. 
millions of listeners-in never seemed Crough; Secretary of The Ontario 
totire. Never so much as today has | Association of the. Deaf, apnouncing 
there beerrin so many hearts a real in- | that the Convention which was to be 
terest in and love for the Child ot the | held next June, has been postponed 
Manger and the Man of Galilee: till June, 1931. A great international 


We direct the attention of our deaf 


There is no doubt that the Radio is 
becoming a potent agency in promot- 
ing a spirit of worship and-devotion 
among great numbers of people. Some 
say this is one cause of decreased 
church attendance. This is regrettable 
if true, yet we must remember that | 
going to church is in itself ‘only a! 
means to an end, and not the end in! 
itself, which is to worship God in’ 


Buffalo next July, which many of the 

Ontario deaf wish to attend, and this 
; would probably affect the attendance at 

the local convention so it was consid- 
, ered advisable, no doubt wiselv so, to 
make the change as announced. 


We had an impression that more 
new books were published in United 


convention of the deaf is to be held in | 


keep 


d - 
imation 
True. 


‘are'cer- 


tn‘school gi a start ¢ 
tion, and the rest‘of life’ carries. on 
what the school began. By doing our- 
best,-we learn to do better, and’ each 
success is a new iticentive to excel 
ourselves. Sor 

Education is a long’ matter, ‘not 


spirit and in truth. But multitudes of 
people who seldom or never went to 
church, now gladly listen to church 
services and splendid religious address- 
es in their own homes, while millions 
of people, it is safe to say, enjoy the 
beautiful and inspiring devotional ex- 
ercises that are broadcasted from New 
York every morning of the year, the 
cumulative effect of which must be 
surely very great indeed. ~ 


As indicative of this growing interest 
in religion, we give below an extract 
from a recent article in Harper's 
Monthly, the greatest of all American 
magazines, commenting on the re- 
markable increase in the number and 
proportion of religious books now be- 
ing published in America, which ex- 
ceeds all other classes of books except 
fiction. In 1900, religious books were 
sixth on the list, i 1928 they were 
second, being two-thirds those of ‘fic- 
tion, which, of course, always rank 
first. The writer comments as follows 
on this suggestive fact: “Why this rise 


States than in any other country, so 


we were'surprised to learn from an 
article in Harper’ s Monthly that United 


Statesis low down on the list. In 


1928 a total of 10,612 new books 


were publishedin Great Britain last 
ear; nearly 20,000 in Japan; 
30,000, including new editions of old 
book: Germany; and more than 
. in Russia, while less ‘than 
5000 were published in U.S. —The 
United States is to be congratulated on 
the showing, this being one instance in 
which being first is nothing to be 
proud of, inasmuch as it is no 
exaggeration to say thata very large 
Proportion of these books - were ‘not 
worth publishing, many of them being 
twaddle and nota few harmful. 


There is some discussion in the]. p. 
f. as to which is the handsomest school 
Paper. Quite futile. Who is com- 
petent to fix the standard for beauty? 
And it is a good thing that there is no 


such standard. The prettiest baby is 
“my”? baby. The prettiest girl is 
my"? girl. And that’s just. fine—it 
= aa gives every one an equal, or at least a 
ser hatobeisutvancneety thie ues good chance. Moreover the Prettiest 
tion would be that people today are itl or the pretties paper is not, for 
more interested in religion than they. this reason, the best one. _ Handsome 
were a generation ago. Such a state- _'S that handsome does. The contents 
ment, .however, must necessarily be 2f¢ Yastly more important than the 
challenged. Many hold that church Cover or even the typography. Yet 
attendance has declined during the last beauty is not to be despised. Every 
twenty-five years, although certain Person and every Paper: should:try to 
denominations show increases in total 100k as nice as possible. The home- 
membership. There is a growing liest of all our school exchanges is one 
conviction, however, that people are +0f,the very best. But we do not ad- 
less concerned with institutionalized ire its homeliness, and can’t see why 
religion and more interested in religion - 
asa way of life and an interpretation of 4MCe. Don't ask us—we are not 
the world in which we live. Religion ™entioning names. 

is no longer a subject to be avoided at 
the dinner-table. Itis as keen a subject 
for pullman’argumentationas is politics. 


from sixth place to second place in pro- 
Portion to the total number of books 
published? 


Luck 

“This “inucllecaasla ot ta, , The Canadian which says many 
: is ““intellectualizing’’ of religion bright things and true things appears to 
1s apparent in magazine articles being think there is no such thing as ‘‘Luck.”? 
issued today. The editor of one of How about this piece ‘Tenessee his 
our leading periodicals says that every tory: — 

edition of his magazine which is now A man was ambitious: ta be Justice 


out of stock—meaning for which there of Peace. He ran for that office five 


has been the greatest demand—con- © 
ins an important article on religion, ‘mes but was seated: eecsacnided 
arte 


‘The editor of arfother maintains that ‘0 CO™mit suicide. i 
the issues of his magazine which have $0? 2 uM. a rope, sume oil anda 
the widest news-stand sale contain art-_ TtCh and proceeded to the river. 

icles oneligious subjects. The editor __ He went out in askiff, tied the rope 
ofthis magazine considers religionone found hisneck.. He took the poison. 
of the five or six most vital themes He poured oil'on his clothing. 
which may be treated. h 
just as he struck a match tosethimself 
on fire. In doing so, the revolver 
went off and shot the rope in two. 
fell into the river and put the fire out. 
He swallowed some of the oil and it 


poraceteee 
__\ Many otherinstances of a renewed 
interest in religion could be advanced. 
Certain it is that the wide publication 
of books dealing with religion is re- 


ison Square, New York, on Christmas 


flecting this interest.’* made him throw up the poison. Some 


it should not try to improve its appear-, 


p i Then | 
he kicked’the boat from under him ; 


He, 


something to be: broken off at the'Very 
threshold of life’s responsibilities. -In 
school you are getting a start.’ Make 
it a good scart, a strong foundation for 
the long years . ahead. —Young 
People’s Weekly. i 


Tempus Fugit 
The aomenrie minute's gone; 
The minutes fly, on hour is. run; 
The day is fled, the night is here; 
Thus flies a week, a month, a year. 


Vam a firm believer in the’ magic 
that hard work wins. The only kind of 
luck that any man is justified in’ bank- 
ing on‘is hard work, whichis made up 
of sacrifice, persistent effort, and dog- 
ed determination. Growth is ever by 
chance; it is the ‘result of forces 
working together. —J. C; Penny 

Page W. A. C. California News. 


From three quarters to ,one billion 
dollars is spent annually by the Am- 
erican public for movies, Senate Fi- 
nance committee is told. 


~ The llamas and alpacas are exten- 
siely domesticated in South: America. 
A relative of theirs, the vicuna, taller 
in size, is a wild animal, native to the 
high plateau of the Andes. The vicuna 
has been hunted almost to thé’point of 
extermination by the Indiaris, | and 
before long itis likely to become an 
extinct species. Its fine silky wool of 
a tawny color, is woven into very ‘at- 
| tractive ponchos, and rugs made of its 
skin are much sought as bed'coverings. 


The usual method of obtaining.fresh 
water from salt water-is by distillation. 
The water is heated, and the steam. is 
} made -to pass through iron pipes which 
[are kept cool, so that the steam ‘con- 

denses into Auid water again. This 
method of obtaining fresh water is 
used on all the transoceanic vessels, 
stead of them carrying enough water. 
for the whole voyage, as was formerly 
done. Distilled water is absolutely 
pure if kept in clean vessels and away 
from the air. : 


How much would one cent amount 
to in 1900 if placed at compound. in- 
j terest on the first day of the Chris- 
jtian era? A mathematician has fi- 
j gured it out as follows approximately: 
j 1 per cent-..$1,610,000,000' . ” 

2 per cent... $219,000,000,000, 000 
3 per cent.....§249 (20 ciphers) 
4 percent...$227 (28 ciphers) 
5 percent 182 (36 ciphers) 
j 6 per cent....$123 (44 ciphers) 
7 per cent....$664 (51 ciphers) 
' 8 perycent ....$315 (59 ciphers) 
9 per cent 131 (67 ciphers) 
10 per cent... 8437 (74 ciphers) 
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P LOCAL NEWS : 


R. W. Anglin; M: A. was on a 
visit of inspection ‘at the ' Belleville 
High School during last week, and 
spent Wednesday afternoon at the O. 
S. D. inspecting our High School class. 


Just: before © Christmas; Cylene 
Youngs, one of the’ Grade 9 pupils, 
was called home by the serious illness 
of her father, who passed away on 
Dec.’ 19, full of honors as of years, 
having reached the age of eighty-eight 
years. He was.a prominent and higl 
ly respected farmer ‘in West Zorra, 
County of Oxford. Cylene, whom 
we all greatly esteem, has the sympa- 
thy of all in her sorrqw. 


“Dally! Smith 
Mr. E. B,.Lally, ateacher in. the 
Senior Department..of' the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, is receiving the 
{elicitations of: everyone at the School, 
and of his” large ‘circle of friends in 
Belleville and elsewhere, on his _mar- 
tiage, which” took’ ‘place on, January 
8th. The bride, Miss E. A. Smith, 
R.N., ‘whose’ parental home is in 
Tamworth, was a popular and highly 
esteemed nurse: at Hotel Dieu Hos- 
pital in Kingston. The wedding cer- 
cmony was performed and _ the 
Nuptial Mass celebrated by Rev. 
Father Simon La Sage, in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, in Kingston. After a brief 
honeymoon, spent in’ Montreal and 
‘Tamworth, the happy couple will take 
up their residence at 18 Bellevue Ter- 
race Apartments, Belleville, where 
they will be at home to their friends 
after February ist. Mr. Lally is greatly 
~ loved and respected by all the pupils of 
the O.S.D., and very highly esteemed 
y the Staff; and in wishing him.all 
\ ¢ happiness and: prosperity. that his 
ine personality’ and splendid services 
to the School: well merit, we are ex- 
Pressing the warmest and sincerest 
Wishes that words can convey. Of 
Course our felicitations include the 
bride who, we are sure, will be in 
every way a worthy helpmate. 


Postponement. of Conventio: 


Ladies & Gentlemen: iy 
. , On account of the. National 
Association of the Deaf and the Fourth 
World Congress of the Deaf meeting 
in Buffalo, N.Y. in the same year, 
1930, the officers of the Ontario As- 
sociation of the Deaf.have decided to 
Postpone our Convention from June, 
1930 to June, 1931. 
All members of the O. A. D. please 
take notice of this. 
tusting thisto meet with the ap- 
Proval of all concerned. 
Yours truly, 


J. E. Crough, Secy. 
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lew -Year the boys will - 
in enter into’ their games with re- 
newed vigour to determine the teams 
that will meet in the play-offs. 


The first half of the teachers 
ing league at the Y.M.C.A. has been : 
completed. The O.S.D: team won| 
this-half and gualify. to meet the win- 
ners of the'second half of the league 
tobe played in’ the spring. O.S D, 
were first with 16 points, (Queen Mary, 
second with 11 points :followed: by 
Albert College with 9 and King 
George with 6 points. The following 
is a result of the gamcs.— 
Queen Mary 4 King George 0 
Albert College1 O:S. D. 3 
King George 3 Albert College 1 
O.S.D. 3 Queen'Mary 1 
Queen Mary 4 Albert College 0 
King George 0 O.S. D. 4 
Queen Mary 1 King George 3 
Albert College 1 S. D. 3 
King George 0 Albert College 4+ 
O.S.D. 3 


. }; Queen Mary 1 
Queen Mary 2 Albert College 2 


The last game was not’ played as it 
did not affect the result of the league. 


‘| Free Films For Ontario Schools 


Ontario School for the Deaf at Belle- 
ville 1s one of the Canadian institutions 
to share in the one billion feet of film 
to be distributed gratis by the motion 
picture industry during the year 1930 
for the entertainment of the 500,000 
shut-ins of the United States and 
Canada, it was announced recently, 
following the” approval of recom- 
‘mendations by the following of the 
Film Board of Trade secretaries: 
Helen Channin, Montreal; G. QO. 
Burnett, Toronto; Mrs: Viola Mont- 
gomery. Vancouver; Emmiaaline Fii 
berg, Winnipeg; J. A. H. Millican, 
Calgary; and Fairweather, 
Maritime film board. 

Canada’s contribution provides” for 
‘approximately 1,000 feature, newsreel 
and comedy pictures which will be seen 
by nearly 8,000 inmates of orphanages, 
hospitals, schools for the deaf and 
dumb and other institutions. 

In’ hospitals many patients are even 
too weak to sit up and watch the pic- 
tures. For their benefit the movies 
are projected on an overhead screen, 
and thus the bed-ridden patients watch 
Fairbanks, Chaplin and Mix caper on 
the ceiling. Many other shut-ins as in! 
homes for the aged are unable to hear 
or read, nor is the dreary routine of 
their lives relieved by games, the 
sports, the th. of friends or social 
diversions. 

Tests to determine the relation of 
the motion picture to crime, conducted 
independently by a dozen criminolo- 
gists, have convinced them that the 
inevitability of punishment, as portray- 
ed in. plots under safeguards voluntar- 
ly adopted _ by producers in the United 
States, tend to make the screen a very. 
positive crime deterrent. 


« novel. 
di 


‘Howe’ and. 


ry Barnard. He “loved Barnard 
started the system of nation- 
alisclivols in the world, He lovediDr, 
¢ because he was the great philan- 
ropist who first discovered the way 
tovenable children who were both deaf 
‘and dumb to learn to read and write,and 
who started the first school for feeble 
minded children, 
*“When Dickens went home, he 
made afeeble-minded man, Barnaby 
Rudge, the central character ina great 
el. He also made blind child the 
ling character in a Christmas carol, 
when he described’ Caleb. Plummer 
and his blind daughter. He had’ met 
Laura Bridgman, the first girl who 
was both blind and deaf, who had ever 
been trained to read and write, and so 
enabled deaf-mutes to become ton- 
scious of their relationships to nature 
and humanity and God. 

Dickens found Laura. Bridgman 
most interesting. He described her in 
anarticlewhen he got backto Lon- 
don, and sai “The name of her 


| great benefactor and friends is Samuel 


G. Howe. There are not many per- 
sons, I hope and believe, who after 
reading these passages, can ever héar 


j that name with indifference.”” 


I remember the deep and_ lasting 
interest aroused in my mind when I 
was nine years of age by reading about 
Dr. Howe and Laura Bridgman. 
When I first went to Boston, the 
people I most wished tqsee were Dr. 
Hove and Laura Bridgman. 
to the Perkins institute for the blind 
and saw the two people whom I hadiso 
long wished to meet.*. Laura Bridg- 
rian 'was’a bright, happy looking lady 
55 years old. She was a teacher of 
music tothe deaf mutes in Perkins 


| among the pianos in a large hall as 


rapidly as if she had perfect vision. 
Dr. Howe took me also to the 
Horace Mann school for the feeble- 
minded, and thgt visit widened my 
conceptions of the processes by which 


, the human mind should be developed, 


When Iwas thirteen I taught two 
brothers who were deaf-mutes. I had 
toteach them for three years. I 


,. | learned much more about psychology 


in those three years than | learned in 
the course. of my training in Normal 
school, 

The visits to the two schools had 
made that day egual to two great days. 
But there was more to come. Dr. 
Howe very cordially invited me to. go 
home with him for lunch. He lived 
on the border of a beautiful bay in 
sout Boston. I was sorry that 
great wife Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
was not at home. I met her many 
times later. ¢ 

Dr. Howe kindly told me thé story 
of his meeting Lord Byron, when the 
two bravely lefe their homes in orderto 
help the Greeks to win their free- 
dom. - Bryon and Burns and Dickens 
were my idols from my thirteenth to 
my seventeenth year. Dickens and 
Bugns are still my idols. The great 
Russian writer, Tolstoy said,to a pro- 
fessor of Toronto university that long 
after Shakespeare was forgotten, 
Dickens would be known asthe great- 
est original thinker of 
“‘T can truly say.that the influence on 
my educational thinking made by 
Charles Dickens has been greater than 
that of any other European writer ex- 
cept Pestalozzi and Frobel. 

Burns towers in my mind as a great 
poet, a great orator, a religious leader 


of somany is not that they make a 
definite choice of evil, but rather the 
they never choose at all. They just j 
drift with the current of their 
inclinations. 


and reformer, asa true democrat, as 
the world’s great early revealer of 
brotherhood; and the supreme author 
of pure, sweet love songs. Dickens 
and Burns are my idols still. 


I went 


{ institute, and she.moved up and down h 


England. | 


nent, 
to’ France’ ‘to help’ the rebels: ‘The 
French people pat him in prison till the 
War, Was over, and then gave him his 
freedom. € 

‘Dr. Howe's wife was a very distin- 
‘guished woman, awriter of poetry and 
| the author of'several books of prose. 
{She was also'a leader in’ many ‘pro- 
Qressive movements. She was a cult- 
farses vital, calm, dignified and ften 
a brilliandy humorous woman, } 
Dr. Howe led the movement forthe 
establishment of the Canadian college 
for deaf-mutes in Belleville, Ontario, 

‘The above article, written by Dr. 

i James L. Hughes for the Toronto 
Star Weekly, ‘about Dr. Howe, one 
of the pioneer educators of the Deaf, 
will be of interestto our readers: Of 
course Dr. Howe did not discover the 
way to teach the ‘‘deaf and dumb.”’ 
Probably, however, this isa mi: ript 
or a misprint, for ‘deaf and blind.’’ 
The last paragraph is surprising. As 
far as we know Dr. Howe had nothing 
whatever to do with the establishment 
of this School. The statement that 
Laura Bridgman taught music to deaf 
mutes is not only incredible, it is ludi- 
Crous.] ¢ 


Keep a‘Scrap Book 


1 inherited several scrap books: My 
father had a dozen or so. And some 
time ago I bought a ready made scrap 
book which the late Elbert Hub- 
bard kept and on which his heirs are 
spenuing so much money to make it 
famous. 

But E like the individual scrap book. 
I like ‘things that all other people 
would not like. “A poem, a published 
thought, a phrase—something that 
jumped right into my mind, wanting a 
iome there. se 

Those who do not keep a scrap 
book have no idea how valuable and 
inspiring it becomes the longer it is 
kept and added to. | | like the scrap 
book much better than the diary. The 
diary is all too forced and unreal. 

A scrap book’-about events, one 
about people. one filled with bits of 
Poetry, or fine writing. A. scrap 
book about birds, or dogs, or books. 
My  father*had one scrap book with. 
nothing in it but faces, clipped frorp 
everywhere. [used to ‘spend hours, 
in studying the faces there. Then [ 
went out upon the street_and_contin- 
ued my study in real life. 

Keeping ‘a scrap book makes you 
observing, thoughtful and_ interesting. 

For people who have a™fund af 
information at their finger tips, all juse 
ready to tumble from the edge of their 
brains, are always welcomed. You 
like to listen to the one who is able to 
tell you something that you didn’t 
know before. And whois it who 
cannor tell us many things we do not 
know! * 

A scrap book can be taken up at 
any time, and a minute or an hour 
devoted profitably to its reading. And 
if you are not in the mood for one 
sort of writing, there is always sure to 
be something to be tucked away there 
that will give you pleasure—and per-. 
haps the means of changing. your 
entire mood to one much ‘happier. 

And there is nothing better for ths 
bed time reading than the scrap book. 
To go to your sleep witha lovely 
phrase or poem floating in your mind 
is to feed that mind something infinit- 
ely better than a sleeping powder. 
Beautiful ideas or thoughts do not get 
lost in a scrap book. And: you have 
them for your friends any time you 
| desire to pick them up. Keep a scrap 
book! 


The Evening Telegram. 


January 
January brings the New Year, 
January brings the snow, a 
Brings the ice and fun of skating, 
With the cold we're all aglow. 


* In the sky these winter evenings 
How the stars glance here and there, 
just like diamonds, 

he frosty air. 


Twinkling, blazi 
Shining through 


Oh, we welcome January, 

First month of the glad New Year, 
And great happiness we hope it 
Brings to everybody here. 


er 


When the Little New Year 
Came in 

They were all going to Grandfa- 
ther’s on New Year's eve—to let the 
Old Year out and the New, Year in, 
all except Tommy Tucker and his sis- 
ter Jane, who had toothache. Poor 
Jane had cried herself to sleep, but 
Tommy lay thinking. “I must let 
the little New-Year in,”’ he said to 
himself, and he dropped to sleep. It 
was just five minutes of twelve by the 
little clock on the mantel, when he 
awoke, 

There was alight in the room, so 
Tommy could see it. He put on his 
little pink wrapper and_slippers and 
hurried down stairs. Then the big 
clock struck; One-two-three-four- 


New Year!’ he could see an 
gold man hurry out, as the snow blew 
ih, and somebody came in with the 
snow. 

“Shut the door, Tommy; it is cold?” 
said a voice. Tommy turned in the 
direction of the voice, there sata litle 
boy in the big rocker by the fire. He 
had curls. “It must be the little Nesv 
Year," thought Tommy. The little 
boy was looking into a large book. 
Tommy looked over his shoulder. 
It was a calendar. ‘‘This is your cal- 
endar, Tommy, for last year,” said 
the Little New Year. “Old Year left 
it here.’’ A greatmany of the num- 
bers were bright gold, but some were 
dull. ‘‘What do they mean?’’ asked 
Tommy. The bright gold numbers 
stand for your good days, the dull for 
the bad,”’ answered the litle New 
Year, sad] \ 

“Why, what did [do on July 4th?” 
said Tommy. ) 

“You tied a firecracker to Toby’s 
tail,”” answered the Little New Year, 
with a sigh, 

Tommy hung his head. ‘Can't 
you brighten up the dull number?”” 

“No Tommy, but I hope my. year 
will have more bright numbers.’ 

“Piltry!"% said Tommy. 

The next morning Tommy told 
Daddy Tucker all about the Little 
New Year's visit. ‘It was a dream, 
Tom,"’ said Daddy. But Tommy 
didn’t think so.—Adapted. 


¥ 
The Toy Mouse 
Daddy brought my brother Jim, 
When he was sick one day, 
A lite toy mouse ona string, 
To help poor Jim to play. 


But Jimmie put the mouse away. 
He did not let me see 
_ The new toy Daddy brought for him; 
He saved it up for me. 


He saved it up till he was well; 
And then one day, you sce, 

When I was playing with my doll, 
That mouse came after me! 


But Pussy-Car came with one jump, 
Her feet were very light, 


She caught the mouse between her 


teeth, 
And shook with all her might. 


| 
‘ 
4 


l€was a toy, you see. 
The silly Pussy dropped the mouse, 
And grinned, I think, at me. 


Eskimos : 
The Eskimos live inthe Far North: 
‘They are short and have yellow skin 
and black hair. In winter the Eskimos 
live in snow house. The houses are 
made of blocks of ice and snow. An 


- Eskimo house has only one room and 


The door is very low and 
it is round. The Eskimo’s house is 
calledan igloo. In summer the Eski- 
mos live in tents made of skins. 

The Eskimos make clothes ‘out of 
skins. They make jackets and hoods 
out of sealskins, trousers of bearskins 
and stockings of birdskins. They hunt 
foxes and bears. They catch fish, seals 
and walrus. They chase them with 
long spears. The Eskimo’s boat is 
called'a kayak. 

There are no trees in the Far North. 
Moss grows on the rocks. The 
Eskimos have many dogs to pull their 
sled. Sometimes the reindeer pull 
the sled. The Eskimos eat much fat 
to keep them warm. 


one door. 


—Gladys Clark. 8° 


‘By Martha Young, 
I don’t see,"” said Mother 


we are to get through this winter.” 
| “We always do get through,’? said 
| Father Squirrel, who was of an easier. 
| disposition. ‘ $ 
! “But I have never seen so litle 
mast,’” Mother Squirrel ‘said. 
| ‘Very true. Few acorns, fewer 
walnuts, few hickory nuts, fewer scaly- 
barks, not even pecans with their shells 
so easy to crack,’’ agreed Father. 
Squirrel. Z 
i “And yet you refuse to be anxious,”” 
sighed Mother Squirrel. 

“I know,’? said Father Squirrel; 
“but also I know that fear and worry 
never helped anyone. -We must re- 
member that when the mastis lightand 
scarce, then the winter is sure to be 
mild. None of the Squirrel ‘Family 
will suffer with cold.’* bs 

“Our litle Bushy-tails are well 
clothed,’’ said Mother Squirrel, 

they are,’’ agreed Father 
‘They will be well fed, 

Iso,’’ he added. 

“Whatever you say, I_know.to be 

true,’’ said Mother Squirrel content- 


+ edly, “for you are wiser than any 


Something to Do 
1. Run to the desk. 
Bring me the book you will find 
there. 
Take this pencil back to the desk. 


2. Stand up. 
Count to ten. 
Sit down. 


3. Run to the door, 
Rap on it three times. 
Come back to your place. 


4. Go to the blackboad. 
Write the word red on it. 
Tell the class what you did:>, 


5. Think of a word that begins with f. 
‘Tell it to the class, 
Make litle story with it. 


6. 


7. Runto the back of the room 
Countaloud to 100 by 5’s. 
Hop back to your place. 


8. Open your book. 
Turn to page 63. 
Tell the class the last’ word on 
the page. 


9. Get two pieces of chalk 
Put one on your desk. 
~ Give the other to your teacher. 


The Big Dipper 
There's a starry Dipper in the sky, 
A beautiful sight to see, * 
And the whole year long on bright, 
clear nights 
It is shining on you and me. 
And the Seven Stars in the Dipper big, 
Are like wonderful jewels bright; 
If you look, you will see them twink- 
ling there 
On every bright, clear night. 
6 


=) January 
Snow balls showering, 
Snow men towering 
Fingers tingling. 
Sleigh bells jingling, 
Horns a tooting, 
‘That's our merry 
January 


field, 


squirrel that ever ranupatree.”? This 

sort of praise pleased Father Squirrel 

ahd he felt that the time had come to 
ellwhy he had hopes for a winter of 

plenty. 

'. “Thave found,”’ he said, ‘‘a food 

that no Squirrel ever tasted before.’* 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Mother 
Squirrel. 

““I dared taste this wonderful food.’”” 

“*You are the bravest. squirrel that 
ever hollowed duta home-hole in a 
tree!”” she told him. if 

“The new food is richer than any 
nut. Ithas no hard shell to crack. 
The taste is rich." 

“Iwish I could see it. 1 wish I 
could taste some of this new food,” 
Mother Spuitrel said. 

“You shall. 


“I did, and you may safely,” said 
Father Squirrel. So-Mother Squirrel 
bit the seed daintily. She found a 
richness above that of any nut she 


knew and a taste that was pleasant, and_ 


how easy the shell of that little seed 
Was to crack. 

“Oh, you wonderful provider,’” 
Mother Squirrel said proudly, ‘*What 
can this new food be?’’ 

“Something we might long ago 
have had declared Father Squirrel. 
“These are seeds from the cotton. 
It took hunger to point us to what was 
all the time right at our door.” 

“'Oh, you wise one!?” said Mother 
Squirrel, more proudly. ‘‘Now you, 
I and the little Bush-tails will go and 
gather much of this new and good 
food.’’ 

Whereupon, with coats and hats all 
ready and always on, the whole Squir- 
rel Family went with a hop, skip and 
jump to the edge of the near-by cotton 
Thereeach’ one, as Father 
Squirrel directed, hopped to a cotton 
stalk, pulled a bunch of white cotton 
from the now dry square that heldit and 
scampered away with it to the tree that 
held their home-hole. There Father 
Squirrel showed the Family how to 


Squirrel, ; 
who was always over-anxious, “‘how , 


e ground at the footc 

You not suppose that many a, 

in the forest Hew to that soft white mass 
at the foot of the tree'and! carried off 
the ‘cotton lint with which to make a 
good nest?) If they did, the squirrels 
did ‘not care.» They were glad'to see 
the birds helped by what’ they ‘let fall 
and did not need: As tothe cotton 
planters of the South, ‘they did notcare 
either that the squirrels took from their 
plently many seeds for’ winter food 
when mast was scarce, or that. birds 


_ made their nests from the lint that the 


Squirrels:scattered. 


January ot 


The New Year bells are ringing 
A greeting loud and clear, 

To wish again to all of us * 
A happy, glad New Year. 


Oh, let us do Our utmost 

To be good and helpful, too; 

This is the wish the New Year bells 
Are ringing out to you. 


The Star Patterns 


There is a Big Dipper in the sky. 

It is formed by seven big bright 
stars. i! 

There isa Little Dipper in the sky, 
100. 
It is formed by smaller stars that 
are together. 

There is a pattern of a Sword and 
a Belt made of stars. i 

There is a broad, white: streak 
across the sky thatis called the Milky 


ay. 

The reason the Milky Way -lovks 
white is because it is thick with’ tiny 
stars that we cannot see, 1 

There are many other star patterns 
in the sky. 

Many of them are seen only at cer- 
tain times of the year. 

Wecan see the Big Dipper and the 
Milky Way every clear night’ all 
through the year, 

There is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear, 

Be thie skies above dark or fait, 

There is evera song that our hearts 
may hear— ’ 

‘Vhere is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear— 

There is ever a song somewhere! 

—James Whitcomb Reilly. 


On the great clock of time there is 
but one word ‘“‘Now.’? There are 
people who go about the world look 
ing for slights and they are necessaryily 
miserable, for they findthem at ever 
turn. —Drummond. 


A book js a friend; agood book is a 
good fri-nd. It will talk to you when 
you want it to talk, and it.will keep 
still when you want it to keep still— 
and there are not many friends who 
know enough to do that. A library is 
acollection of friends. 

“Lyman Abbot. 


The true glory of a nation does not 
consist in the extent of its dominion, 
in the fertility of the soil, or the heauty 
of nature, but rather in the moral. and 
intellectual pre-eminence of the 
people. —Sir John Lubbock. : 


Half the world is onthe wrong scent 
in the pursuit of happiness, They think 
it consists in having and getting and in 
being served by others. “It consists in 
giving and serving others. — Henry 
Drummond. 


3,300,000 
and ~ Petro-. 


Beste 
Chicago, 2,701,795, - 
grad, 2,300,000." =~ 
“The emerald itnprovesin color by 
-} exposure to light. Pearlskept in 
darkness lose their duster, but are said 
to regain it on exposure to the sun: : 

‘It. is now possible to travel from Ja- 
pan to En; id, about 10,000 miles, in 
twenty-one days, and never leave Can- 
adian Pacific steamships or trains. z 

Switzerland uses more electrical ener- 
&Y perperson than does any other 
country. Canada ‘ranks second, Nor- 
way third, and the United States 
fourth. * Es 
The average width of the Congo 
River, Africa, is five miles for about 
half of its length of three thousand 
miles. In some places the stream wi- 
dens out to sixteen miles. 

The Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, has the largest and most 
costly building of any permanent. fair 
grounds the world over—the Coliseum 
which cost $1,500,000 and has 8% 
acres under roof. + 
The countries included in the Near 
East are Greece, Jugoslavis, Rouma- 
nia, Egypt, Bulgaria, Pers Albania, 
urkey, Abyssinia, Armenia, Azerba- 

Afghanistan, Hejaz, Syria, Mes- 
opotamia, Palestine. a‘ 

The great sand dunes of the Sahara, 
hitherto considered impassable, have. 
recently been crossed by autombile. 
Camel caravans can make the trip, 180 
miles in twelve days. Now autom- 
biles accomplish the feat in two days. 

Te requires more than a century for 
a,cedar tree to grow large enough to 
yield a 30 foot telephone pole. The eu- 
‘alyptus. tree will attaina large growth 
in 30 years and its wood is quite as. 
durable, 

The Brazil nut tree does not begin 
to bear fruit until “it attains the age of 
20 years or thereabouts, and continues 
to produce crops intermittently. Tre, 
known to be hundreds of years ol 
have produced crops. 

A concrete bridge, fourteen thous- 
and-feet long, and sixteen w is to 
be built over Tampa By. This im- 
is to shorten the road 
‘ampa and St. Peters- 
thirty-eight miles. 
Sir Robert Armstrong, a famous 
ish scientist, has discovered a new 
ne that will enable a person to 
under govall sorts of. physical exercise. 
without fatigue. Sir Robert hopes the 
vacine will in time be inthe possession 
of every one. 

The U.S Secretary of Commerce 
says there is not much profit in the seal 
industry these days. Behring Sea is 


miles of brin 

mystery. WV 

has done much ai 

ocean’s secrets; yet what 

know, compared 

know, is a8 “a-grain: of :: 

Desert of the Sahara.” Wei may sen 

down a sounding line with trawl atta 

ched, and it may’ bring to the surface 

a bit of mud” or the: fragments of 

shell but what more do we really know |. 

of the mysterious depth than we did 

before?’ But ‘this’ does. not keep us 

from wondering.” : 
The bed of the ocean must corres- 

pond in a general way with the contour 


Seven out of Ten Calls: 
Doctors Due to Food H: 


fire-worshippers 

| in Persia. We use alcohol fora thou- 

sand and one purposes. _ Now alcohol 

was first distilled by the Arabians, and | ; 

when we use the words “‘coffee”” and 

“alcohol’’ we are using two Arabic 
words. 


Oceanographers, ‘after thousands 'and 
and thousands’ of ‘soundings, tell us 
that the average’ depth of the ocean 
is about 12,480 feet—something over 
two miles. Quite a bit of water, when 
you compare: if with distance between ' 
two points that you know to be about 
two miles apart. “Just set that known 
line up on end, and imagine it to be 
covered with water, and you will have 
« faint conception of what two miles 
decp means. The average height of 
the land is only about twenty-three 
hundced feet, which is less than half 
amile, 

Did youever think what would hap 
Dent» the map of the world’ if the 
Waters of the ocean should sink down, 
say six hundred feet below their present 
eve Well, one thing that would 
would be the joining together 


on many occasions of public 
| rejoicing, a fine display of fireworks. 
Ages before such things were thought 
of in Europe the Chinese and Indians 
Were past-masters in the manufacture 
and exhibition of pyrotechnics. The 
games of chess and racquets were 
‘played by the Egyptians centuries 
before they were known in Europe. 
| We have no hydraulic constructions 
that. can” equal the ancient Chinese 


jSeven_out of ten, build up positive’ 
health so that we will feel fit for every 
day’s work and enjoy the opportunity | 
, of using our body and mind for its‘ 
share of the world’s work.’’ 

‘This is an ambition worth a litle 
Care in our food and eating habits,”” 
continues Dr. Lyons. “‘A sane 
health diet includes a quart of mitk a' canals, nor have we a_ fortification 
day, plenty of fresh fruits and vegeta-' that can compare with that stupendous | B 
bles, whole-grain bread and cereals. ’ structure, the Chinese wall, chat ex- 

Butter, which is one of the concen- tends for 1500 miles across valleys 
trated Vitamin A foods, should be and over hilis and mountains. We 
eaten liberally since Vitamin Ais most Jearned how to dig artesian wells from 
importantin building up our body’s the Chinese and some of these wells 
tesistance to disease and infection.’’ in China are 3000 feet deep. 

—The Messenger’ Algebra was invented and brought 
into Europe by the Mohammedans. 


and North America by a. stri The word algebra‘is Arabic and | cheked with seals and Uncle Sam’ s big 
of dry land, and Sinan could ate What We Owe to The East it is to the Arabs we owe the letters | Warehouses arevoverstocked-with seat 
tip, in hisown'car, from Sz Fran-! The European: should not forget skins. Cause: Dame Fashion says seal 


> of the alphabet. 
1 


cisco to Peking—it might be rather a 
Foun Jabout trip, but it would be pos- 


The sun, which we say rises in the 


sible. New Guinea would become. a 
* Australia, and the queer.animals 
‘wo countries: could visit one 
without getting their fect wet, 
enelind and Ireland would cease to be 
islan's, and would become a part of 
Continental Europe. Many important 
Ports «would wake up to find themselves 
> inland towns, with no earthly use for 


Part « 
Of the 


their expensive docks and wharves. 

here is a line in the’ ocean's -bed 
oe ‘ known gs the. 100-fathom line, 
which; 


Foughly speaking, parallels the 
pote line, forming a kind of shelf or 
+ pon which the continents are set: 
00-fathom line is reached, 


east, is a symbol of intellectual might. 
Learning first arose in the east and 
advancing westward, shed its benefici- 
al rays over-all the world. Should we 
desire to know-how much we owe to 
the east we have but to look at the 
clock which tells us the hour of the 
day. "It was an invention of the east, 
as were sun-dials: The beautiful prayer 
which we utter for our daily bread first 
rose to the throne of God from the 
foot of 3Syrian mountain. ‘The linen 
and cctton cloth with which we clothe 
ourselves, though they may be very 
fine, yet is inferior to those which 
have been woven. from time_immem- 


Whes this 1 
the bottom slopes ‘oceanward, down 


and 


: ‘lown to what. are® practically 
Citomiless depths. On the Pacific 
ae this line is comparatively close. 


le shore line, while at other points 
B be hundreds of miles out at sea. 

he dee; 
088 fee 
of Min 


itm: 


danao, 


orialin the looms of India. * The 
method of producing and “weaving 
silk was stolen by missionaries from 
the Chinese centuriesago. We could 
buy a better razor, or a knife, or a 


‘sword inthe ancient city of Damas- 
Pest sounding record is 32, cusin Syria, where steel was first 
t, in the Pacific near the island invented, 
while the greatestknown city intke world. 


than we could in any other 
The coffee we 


what he owesto-Asiatics—to the East. | 


Interesting Facts 


Nearly all thedlocomotives ithAsiatic 


countries are driven by petroleum. 


Eighty-two out of every 100 loaves of 


bread Englishmen eat are imported. 
This country spends more mone! 


surface and you save all, 
It is estimated that as many as 4001 


dates have beep gathered from a single | cluding the South Pole and will collect 


palin at one gathering. 


high. 


dollars’ 


South Africa. 


fort while travelling. 


The world’s largest cities aré: Lon- 
New 


don, (Greater), 7,258,263; 


face paint than house paint. Save the | 


If all the gold in the world were ‘ 
melted into ingots, it might be contain- 
edin a room 23 feet square and 16 feet 


During 1921 two hundred million 
vorth of gold was taken from 
the Witwaters Rand gold fields, in 


Every Pullman car in Great Britain 
15 to be fitted with wireless, and pas- 
sengers will be able toJisten-in in com- 


skin sacques are out of fashion these 
days. A powelul navigation light. giv- 
ing out a beam of approximately 1, 167, 
000 candlepower, has just been com- 
pletedin Birmingham, England, and 
will beset up 6n Eclipse Island, onthe 
- | coast of Western Austral 


England has raised the British flag 
ver the whole Antarctic tertitory, in- 


customts taxes from hunters, whalers 
and all other sources. “The decree, 
which was published inthe Falkland 
Island’s Official Gazette, “names 
Shackleton asthe discoverer of the 
Antarctic. : 

“There is, I believe, only one 
specific for hiccough,”” says an emin- 
ent physician, ‘‘and that isa small dose 
-of vinegar, sweetened with a much 
Sugar as it absorb. I have used 
this remedy when the annoyance has_ 
passed almost into the dangerous stage, ~ 
and never knew a case which one dose 
would not relieve and two cure.”? 


Seana eae ane eee 


= 


res eae 


inipreased ris or not. For, 
{ day nothing but the contracth: 
| attention. "But it-was finishe 


It Can Be*Done : 
Somebody' said that it couldn't be done, "2 
But he with a chuckle replied : 
‘That {Maybe it couldn’t”* but he would be7 


ing re ‘on an: vod 
{ table in the centre of the dining-room. 
“We got the promised home like 
air in the place on time,”” Tom greeted 
the owner. ae 
|. Afer that there was the ae set- 
it ‘ontract. lat_was a 
Wiha it of is chinsandsagbit of «gra, maanetraoy bets crate Gari rad 
Without any doubting or quiddit, poate 
He wared‘o sng as he tackled ithe thing the firm of Ball & Biggers And when, 
‘That could'nt te done—and he did it. later, Tom went down to the office of 
There are thousands who'll tell youitcannot of ie ulate firm fo 644 eel cle 
owas left for 
Thersare thoneade who | prophesy failure; ' basking in satisfaction: ‘ 
Theres thousands to point out to you, ones “Mr. Gordon. has gpeaeed us to 
yon) 4 i alterations in three other houses 
‘The dangers that wait toassail you. _ make alterations a 
But jest buckle in witha bit ofan, he just bought,” Mr, Ball explained 
Ti ke off ye and go to it, =~ joyfi ‘om. ‘He is going to 
Just startin to ing a8 you tackle the ing build tame new houses toon ts a 
Tao annette done Teron ‘Guest, gold mine for’ us; and it means steady 
work again for you, Tom. aoe de- 
», serve it. By your loyalty to that con- 
{) The theo Man - ee ‘tract you ene usa foleatid edie: 
(Continued from page tion to a first class client. than 
certain of himself and take the fullre- you.’ 
sponsibility of that contract.’* Tom was embarrassed by the sug- 
“And you think Ball & Biggers can ° gestion that he was responsible for the 
Positively be trusted to do that??? Mr. firm’s good fortune. ."‘Morelikely,”’ 
Gordon mused. | he intimated, ‘‘Mr. Gordon saw how 
{ Surest thing in the world,” Tom’ you and Mr. Biggers looke4 after my 
declared. Nout see, Thai, worked jnterests and then ecided that you 
for them, and I know. ‘They may were a good enough firm to attend to 
break their necks and more orlesstuin his property. I thank you—-for that 
themselves, but the contract ‘will go and for my bench back again. * 
through. Andthen thereis another “Welt anyway,”’ Mr. Ball smiled, 
thing,’ he chuckled mournfully. ‘tit seems the tenant for that house 
a a the fa ae overtime hb just finished fad been nerouating 
pay 2 don't know whether there will for its purchase. r. Gordon’ says 
be ere pager tet me fons finns! iH Me all telped ir sell itat an unusually 
worked. But whatever there is fairly fine figure aving it ready on time. 
due me Ball & Biggers will see*that | He and we, moreover, heve nrcad 
get it. They don't forget ‘the other that you are especially entitled to a 
fellow. And Iwantevery dollarIcan commission on:that sale. So Mr 
get for college next fall. Gordon has set aside something for a 
Well, now,’ Mr. Gordon deore- scholarship for you, with the under- 


cated. ‘*Consid ring your school standing that until college opens’ and 
ambitions I wouldn’thave been hardon during all vacations we will furnish 


you even if_you had not finished the work for you. S 
contract on time. You were doing “OF course’? Mr. Ball nodded, 


good work; and I had at least’ two noting the-delighted look on Har- 
other Prospective tenants who would- court's face, ‘‘Mr. Gordon is going to 
n't have minded waiting a week or two help us get some of that work you will 
longertogetthe house. One of them, have. You see, this isa case of every 
moreover, offered me more rent. See? body looking outforthe other man’s 
It.might have paid me if you had interests: —Young People. 
failed to have the house finished. And 
you would have made more outof it.” 
Harcourt caught the twinkle in Mr. 
Gordon's eye and smiled back. ‘Ball Right at the start [ expect him to be 
& Biggers taught me,’ he explained, “a boy—not a cherub, not a litle old 
Never toforgetthe otherman. Isized man, nor a sneak. Just plain unadul- 
youup, Mr. Gordon, for a man who terated boy. I expect that he stands 
would have treated me ge crously; “well on his feet, looks you in the eye 
but I was thinking of that te int who and tells you the truth; that he sleeps 
wouldn't have any home at the first of when he sleeps, works when he works 
the month andwho trusted us to make and plays when he plays; that he swims 
him one—I_ make a guess you were like a duck, runs like a'deer and acce 
thinking of him to0.”” ‘Tike an eagle; that he plays fair on the 
Mr. Gordon did not make any field, at the school and in the home; 
comment as he .rose to lave. He that he likes a dog, delights in woods 
didn’t see Harcourt again for several and fields and believes in comrades; 
days. Then the young fellow, Practic- that he admires real men, stands by 
ally himself once more, was working his heroes and looks up to his mother; 
on the house as one of Ball & Biggers’ | that he sees in a violet, a sparrow ora 
men. . i worm the touch of the hand of God 
And it was work. Everybady hustled Furthermore I expect that the boy 
to finish. Both Mr. Ball and. Mr. i has a father as well as amother, afew 
Biggers touk off their coats and pitch- brothers and sisters and a wise teacher 
ed in. There was'not so much of | or two; that his father remembers that 
overtime extra pay figuring on the job he was once a boy; that his mother 
as Harcourt feared. When Mr, tempers her all-abiding love with jus- 
- Gordon dropped in once ‘Tom Pulled tice; that his home is more than a pan- 
his sleeve and pointed to Mr. Biggers, try and a bed; that his schooi is more 
busily setting a baseboard. ' than a recitation period; thathis teacher 
The two bosses are working to’ sees something beyond marks; that his 
fils overtime expenses,"” he whisper- church is more than pulpit. 
ingly indicated. ‘*You'llsee thatthey ; But my expectations are more than 
h down for only journey- | one sided or two sided, they are many 
man s Wages, just to save a little out of jsided. I rather imagine that the boy 
this contract for me. Didn't tell you ! expects a few things himself. He ex- 
they’ always Voked after the other pects that his Parents are sturdy, re- 
man’s interests?” 8 sponsible, clean; that fresh air is hisin 
Mr. Gordon didn’ t say whether that sleep, at play and in school, that he is 


{That couldn't be donc and he did it 


Somebody? scoffed: ‘Oy you'll never do 
that=- see 
‘At least no one has ever done it,’ a 
But he took off his coat'and he took off his 


hat, : 
And the first thing we knew he'd begun it, 


What I Expect of the Boy 


in! 
-preachment; 
, interest and: native 
studied and wisely directed: 
that the idealism of ‘his adolescence is 


nurtured as though it was the voice of |'h 


God. In fact, he expects ‘that every, 
hour out of the twenty-four ‘is’ a step 
forward in his education, and that the 
task of educating him is more than a 
school affair. - 4 
There is yet more. Beyond my ex-! 
pectations or his’ expectations. there 
are our expectations. Yours and mine 
—everybody’s. “He is our boy. He is 
to be our Michael Angelo, our Mar- 
tin Luther, our Abraham Lincoln, our 
First Citizen, our Great Man. Itis 
for as to give him his chance to be 
great, good and Godlike. It is for.us 
to give hima parentage untainted by 
disease social, civic orindustrial. It is 
for us to give him his rightful heritage 
of playgrounds, of good schools and 
clean cit It is for us to close the 
door of the comer saloon, the dive and 
the vulgar show. for us to pre- 
vent his exploitation in sweat-shop, 
factory or store. 
Our boy cannot run the race with 
fect tied. He alone cannot do it 
all.) He willdo his share, but we must 
Weours.. When we do our share we 
shall find thatour boy meets my expec- 
tations, his expectations, our expecta- 
tions. —Arthur Dean in Industrial Ed- 
ucation Magazine. 


Concentration 

If we focalize the rays of the sun, 
we can seta straw on fire. It is all’a 
matter of concentration of heat. It is 
similar with human energy. Concen- 
tration of thought and purpose is what 
wins battles and solves the most diffi- 
cult problems, Taine, the historian, 
says of Napoleon: ‘‘Never was there 
a brain so disciplined and so adaptable. 
So ready at all moments for any 
task, so capable of sudden and com- 
plete concentration.’’ 

Napoleon himself gives a description 
of his method,as follows—‘'When 
Twish to put any matter out of my 
mind, I close its drawer and open the 
drawer belonging to another. The 
contents of the drawers never get 
mixed, and they never weary or worry 
me. DoT want to sleep? I close all 
the drawers and then I am asleep.’” 

Is it any wonder. that'this great French 
general won so many battles? He was 
both master of himself and of circum- 
stances. He drove his thought through 
his military campaigns as acarpenter 
drives his auger through a hickory board 
He was almost irresistible. 

Why shouldn't we be Napoleons, 
not in war, but in our peaceful pursuits? 
‘There is nothing to prevent any boy 
from being successful if he will but put 
his mind into his work. Emerson 
says, ‘Everything is good which takes 
away one plaything and delusion more, 
and drives us home to add one stroke 
of faithful work. Friends, books, 
Pictures, flatteries, hopes—all are dis. 
tractions which cause oscillations in 
our giddy balloon, and make a straight 
Course and a steady poise impossible.’? 


“The dogged are the lordly ones,"” 
writes Victor Hugo. Itisn’t the spasm. 
that counts, so much as the con- 
stant, persevering pulling at the ful- 
crum—Onward. 


A Tramp’s Lecture 
A Tramp asked fora drink in a 
saloon. The request was granted, 
and when in the act of drinking the 


proffered beverage one of the young 


see 

upon the picture of ‘my blighted man- 

id. © “This bloated face wasionce as 
handsome as yours. “This shambling 
figure once walked as proudly as ‘yours, 
for I was a man in'the world of men, 
I, too, had: home. and’ friends and 
position. » I’had’a wife as beautiful as 
an artist's dream, but I. dropped the 
Priceless pearl of her honor and respect 
intoa'cup of wine, and, like Cleopa- 
tra, saw/it dissolve, then quaffed it 
down jn:the brimming dtaught. 1 
had children as sweet’and pure as the 
flowers of spring, and saw:them fade 
and die under the blighting curse of a 
drunken father. Ihad.a home where 


love lit the: flame’ upon the altar’ and 
ministered before it, but I’ put out the q 
holy fire, and darkness and desolation _ 


reigned in its stead had aspirations | 
and ambitions that soared as high asthe | 
morning star, but I broke and’ bruised 
their beautiful forms, and) strangled 
them, that I might hear theiricrits no 
more. Today I am a husband with- | 
out a wife, a father without’a child, 

a tramp without’ home, and aman in 
whom every good impulse is dead. 

All have: been swallowed up in the 
maelstrom—drink.”” 

‘The tramp ceased speaking. The 
glass fell from his:nervous fingers and 
was shattered into a thousand fragments 
on the floor. >The ‘swinging doors 
were pushed open and shut again, and 
when the. little group looked up the 
tramp was gone. —Ex. 


Fi 
Going Back! 
Some years ago, the famous natural- 
ist, Luther Burbank, perfected what 
was known as the spineless cactus. 
Now, only a short time after Burbank’s 
death, the report comes to us from the 
far west that the cactus is again grow- 
ing spines. This is somewhat disap- 
pointing, but something we must reck- 
‘on with just the same. P 
Years ago, Henry Drummend, ina 
chapter on; “‘Reversion to ‘T'ype,”’ in 
his “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,’’ calls attention to the fact that 
plants which had been highly develop- 
ed would, if neglected, revert back to 
former conditions. Possibly this may 
explain the conduct of the spineless 
cactus. $3 
Tt would seem as if everything must 
be kept functioning if it is to retain its 
power and glory. Even the wonder 
berry will after a time become the little 
wild berry, if its culture is. neglected. 
It is nota long journey from. the 
American Beauty rose’ back to the 
wild rose of the neglected garden. The 
discarded garden which once grew 
flowers will/soon’ become a recruiting 
ground for weeds of various kinds. 
This law is far reaching and we 
can’ tafford to disregard it. The heart 
will produce sither flowers or weeds. 
Ic may be either a garden ora com- 
mons. It depends upon how it is 
cultivated. One of the saddest sights 
that meets our gaze is that of a boy 
who has been well born and well 
taught becoming a’ prodigal: Moral 
culture is something that is insistent. 
We dare not neglect it or we will soon 
be in the Far Country. Here. is the 
picture which Kipling draws, and who 
can say it is attractive: e 
“The fatted calf is dressed for me, 
But the husks have greater zest for 
me, 
1 thifik my pigs will be best for me, 
So I’ m off to the yards again,” 


exclamation ‘of disgust. 


What's the use of being almost a 
millionaire, if one doesn’t know. what 
ar “Pve a 
great mindtogotochurch. It can’tbe 


to do??” he said to himself. 
any duller than it is here. 
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He turned to the maid who had just 28 which had made him a successful 


come in to take away the dishes from 


the breakfast table. 
of the churches, Mary?’ he asked. 


“'Isthere a prominent speaker at any 


inventor. 
Davi 
Seat, ‘'F’paid'the money  back,’’ 


y of the luxuries y. 
He could,almost ani 
Spore at him across. cl 
VID GRIEVE threw aside the table Jaden with good things, «and. of 
the Sunday newspaper with an | involuntarily he sighed: aos ‘fori 
‘What was Dr. Jones saying now— 

something about the sart in life good 
Parents gave aboy. Well, his parents th 
d given him a good start all Fight.” ho 
His fortune ran into six. ‘figures, and Suppo: 
he owed it all'to the technical educa- that now; and yet, David, David, we 


Grieve moved uneasily in his | 


said to himself defensively. ‘‘It isn’t cheque. 


Sapa 
were so much shut up inthem, we women, Yyearafter 
We live to make thema home, 
hen we are old it’s too late’ to 
ze. They've grown to be part 
as, our little houses. We can’t 
forget them, even if we would.’ 
Mother is right, David. I wish you 


iid have given in about that money; 


I: need you so!’”, 


Mary looked surprised, Everyone in | ™Y fault that father won’tlet me make tle smile crept around his lip: 


. the door of'any ‘church in Jamestown. 
It took a second sharp. query from 


Mr, Grieve to bring Mary's i 
stammered, 


k; noth dee 


David’ Grieve. 


wondered what kind of sermon Dr. 
ically tha 
could not be told beforehand’ what 


listening flock, 
+ Whénthe preacher rose to take 
part in the opening service, David 


He -had_ always thouglif him a tall, 
stern, rather severe-looking man, but 
instead he was small and frail. Only 
his eyes attracted attention. They 
were'so blue and clear, so fearless, yet 
so tender, that, when for a moment 
they caught and held his, David felt 
as if they could see his very soul. 
When the first part of the service 
was over, David Grieve waited with 
some interest for Dr. Jones to an- 
nounce his text. From what he had 
heard of the man, he expected an in- 


tellectual, ratherthan a heart-searching | 


Sermon, an appeal to the brain, not to 
the feclings, and he gave a start -of 
Surprise when the words fell upon his 
ears, “‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’? % 

fi “What an absurd, antiquated theme 
for a famous man to choose, ’'~he 
thought. . 

Well, there was one comfort, he 
Need not listen. Instead, he could 
Work out the details of that new business 
deal. What was it his manager had 
asked him? : : 

With his matchless power. of con- 
centration, David Grieve’s mind. was 
Soon as deep in business: as if he were 
inthe seclusion of his private. office. 

en suddenly a phrase from the ser- 
mon caught hisattention. The words 
recalled his boyhood, the lazy summer 
afternoons when he went fishing, the 
frolics with his friendsin the evenings, 
te sandwiches and ice-cream and 


swer. 
y, I don’t~know, ’sir,’” she 
‘There's a Dr. Jones 
a Boston, 'to preach at’ St. Paul’ s,}'bi 

hi susie : 

That will do very well,” said 
Seated in a pew, waiting for the ser- 
vice to. begin, David Grieve half re- 


gretted the impulse which had led him 
to church for the first time in years. He 


Jones would preach, and thought iron- 
it. wasa pity the minister 


particular black sheep was among his 


Grieve was‘surprised at his appearance,, 


' Mr. Grieve’s employ understood that'| life easier for him now.”” 
he never wentto church, and thathe i . 
cared nothing at all about them. Itis | Memory of the ast conversation he a lor of money. And yet father is 
tue there was a rumor of different | 44d had with his father, more than right. It was sharp practice to use that 
days whenshe:had even been a teacher | SX Years ago. 
in Sunday’ school, but Brown, the 
chauffeur, bore witness that it was at 
least five years since he fad darkened 


nto his mind there» swept 


Father and son had 


Patient way Richard Grieve had tried 
tu explain why” he thought David 
should pay five thousand dollars to a 
young ‘inventor whose’ chemical 
piscess was being used by David’. 
im. 


_“"Even if Anderson. didn’t patent 


18 PD 
cout of-it-and youowe hiv ae 
return,”” Richard'Grieve had said; 
David remembered his own reply, *‘It 
isn’t my business to safeguard the rights 
of any young idiot with an invention.”’ 

His father had looked ac him rather 
oddly for a minute, and then asked 
gravely, “‘But suppose it had been you, 
David. You made your start through 
an invention. “Suppose someone had 
taken advantage of your ignorance and 
reaped your profit, what then?”’ 
David had laughed arrogantly, and 
said, ‘‘I went into the’patent office and 
safeguarded my rights. -If this fellow 
was too stupid for that, he has only 
himself to blame. 

With this remark the interview ended, 
but from that time the estrangement 
between David and his parents became 
complete.. Once only, David had made 
a tentative attempt towards a reconcilia- 
tion, but his father had insisted again 


paid; and David had stormed out of the 


house in aviolenttemper. Even'yet, he | 


felt ashamed when he thought of that 
temper, and he sighed with relief when 
the sermon .ended, and the thread of 
his thoughts was broken by a hynin. 
This is the last time I will ever 
visit a church,”’ ‘he said'to himself, as 
he went home through the sharp, winter 
air. ‘‘Preachers are a nuisance, any- 
way ; always making people uncomfort- 
able.”” r 
Yet, he acknowledged there was 
something about Dr. Jones which had 
won his respect. He had been so 
unassuming, so sincere; he had seem- 
ed to feel sokeenly everything he said. 
As soon as he entered the house, 
David Grieve hurried to the library and 
took a letter from his desk. It was 
from his sister, Grace, who kepthouse 
for his father and mother, and it said, 
in part: 
“We find the flat very comfortable, 
and the work is much easier; but 
mother misses the old home. One 


night she said, “Men never do under- 
stand. To them a house is a place to 
eat_and sleep in, no more; but we are 


the *to himself. 


pocess, You are. making, money the conversation 


adeguatectide-cties lof delight: 


that the money due Anderson should be ~ 


1 $I never thought I’d do 


invention just because patents didn’t | 1 Keep my sword for a noble fight, 
been sitting in the library, and “in his cover it.” 


He sat thinking fora few minutes, 
then rose and went to the telephone. 
“Long distance,’? he said.” 


1% When she answered it, she gaveone 
astounded exclamation, and afterwards 

punctuated by 
Sy peae 


“nutes before ‘she went back to her 
* book. 


“Dear old. David,”’ she thought. 
“I wonder what made him change his 
mind. The only trouble will be to get 
mother and father away for a day or 
uwo.”? ¢ 
The very next morning Mrs. Grieve 
looked up froma letter to say, wistfully. 

‘Marian wants your father and me 
to go to her for a couple of days next 
week. She says her husband will be 
away, and she doesn’t want to be alone. 
What do you think about it, Grace.’’ 

“It's a splendid idea,’ said Grace, 
enthusiastically. he journey only 
takes a few hours, and a change will 
do you good.’* 

Mrs. Grieve hesitated. **I don’t like 
leaving you, dear,"” she said at last. 

Grace laughed. ‘*Never mind,’’ she 
said, “I can get someone to keep me 
You run along for your 


So it was settled, and the door had 
scarcely closed behind her parepts be- 
fore Grace was at work, taking things 
from bureau drawers, packing china, 
and turning the pretty flat into a verita- 
ble maelstrom of confusion. 

“Two days is not long to do-every- 
thing in,’’ she said to David, an hour 
ortwo later. “‘But I think we can 
manage.”” 

It was snowihg on the evening on 
which the travellers returned, and 
Grace rejoiced in the excuse fora cab. 

Driving through the familiar streets, 
she distracted her parents’ attention 
from their surroundings by a flood of 
merry chatter, until the cab stopped. 

Someone was waiting at the curo, 
someone who folded his mother in a 
close embrace before he helped her up 
the steps, someone whose eyes sought 
his father’s in an appealing glance. 

“Welcome home.”” he said, as he 


David Grieve read this part of the (‘Help!”” cried the mother wi 
accor times, then suddenly he 
he. drew out a cheque-book and wrote a bs 

When he had finished o lic: | Hel? me to bring my lost one home! 


he said 
“Five thousand dollrs is 


+ “Grace Grieve was ‘reading in the| 0: 
s_ living-room when the telephone rang:s| The wind blows cold an 


Something Great 


‘The trial was 


To himself he thought: I will conquer fate. 


#4 you might have bought the old | I will surely die or do something gest." 
use and come to live with.us. I 
se it is useless to ask you to do 


So from the palace he.rode away; 
‘There was trouble and need in the town that 


ey 
A child had strayed from his 
Toto the woodland dark and 


mother’s side 
ide. 


sorrow wild, 
‘Help me, sir knight, to seek my child, 
ie hungry wolves in the forest roa 


He shook her hand from his bridle! zein. 

‘Alas! poor mother, you ask in vain, 

Some mbaner succor will do, maybe, 

Some squire or varlet of low degree; 

There are mighty wrongs in the world to 
right, 


Lam sad at heart for'youPbaby's fate, 
But I ride in haste to do something grea 


One wintry night, when the sun was set, 
A blind old man by the way he met; 
“Now, good sir knight, for our lady's sake, 
n'a sightless wanderer pity take! 
a neieaie down, 
Lead Ia% till T reach the towen."” 
Nay," said the knight; ‘I cannot wait: 
Tride in haste to do something great."* 


he rode jusbis armor bri 
ecard Ne rae eae for fight. 


“Laugh with us, laugh," cried the mery 


‘ 6 » 
wailed others with sorrow bow= 


ed, 
“Help us!" the weak/and weary prayed. 
But for joy, nor grief, nor need he stayed. 
And the years rolled on and his eyes grew dim, 
And he died—and none made moan for him. 


He missed the good that he might have done. 
He missed the blessings he might have won, 
Seeking some glorious task to find, 

His eyes to all humbler work were blind. 
He that is faithful in that which is least 

Is bidden to sit at the heavenly 
Yet men and women lament their fate, 

If they be not called to do something great. _. 
elect 


In a moment it had vanished, leav-. 
ing her face pale and tense. 

She stretched out pleading hands to 
David. 

“T love it so,” she said. “I love it, 
$0; and yet we can’t come back here 
to live—unlcss, unless—"? 

She stopped in utter confusion, but 
David's smile was Te-assuring. 

“I gave the money back yester- 
day,”* he said. ‘*To-day we have “a 
new beginning, and to-night 1’ll tell 
you all about it.’’ 
In the old living-room, David told 
his story, and when he finished there 
was a little silence. 

Grace spoke first. “‘It’s too beauti- 
ful to ask questions about,’ she said. 
“And yet I don’t quite understand. 
U saw a report of Dr. Jones’ sermon— * 
and there was nothing about fathers or 
mothers in it.”” 
David smiled quizzically. ‘“‘Iknow,’? 
he said. ‘“You see, I heard another 
Mr. Jones. _ He was preaching forthe 
boys and girls, and when I went to see 
him he told me all about his sermon. 
He wasn’t going to4yrite a new one at 
first. He wasso tired, and, anyway, 
such sermons didn’t seem to be much 
use. Then in the end he couldn't 


opened the old familiar door. 

A wonderful light swept over Mrs. | 
Grieve's face as her eyes saw the dear, 
rememberd' walls, the old, long-cher- 
ished furnishings. 


bear not to give his very best, so he 
Wrote my sermon. It brought me 
back tc you, and afterwards when I 
talked to him, be brought me back me 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Problems in the Education of 
the Deaf. : 
Inthe last issue of The Canadian 
we reproduced the first part of Prof. 
Patterson’s thoughtiul and suggestive 
paper on the Education of the Deaf. 
Following is the second section on _ 
2. The Capacities of the Deaf in 
Relation to Courses uf Study. —‘‘Until 
the extensive psychological studies of 
Pintner, Paterson, and Reamer, litde 
was known concerning the actual capa- 
cities of the deaf before and after in- 
struction. These psychological studies 
have demonstrated the startling defici- 
ences of the deaf in their ability to 
comprehend and handle printed and} 
written language as well as an apparent 
general mental inferiority of the deaf 
. asagroup. The results hold whether 
the investigations were concerned with 
the orally taught deaf child or with 
manually taught deaf child. 
“The average deaf child, regardless 
of age, years of instruction, or method 


lated to the more ii 

work of developing to the: utmost the: 
deaf. child's chief asset—his motor 
capacity. Such academ 

is given should be related: 

the problems presented in, 

trial training work. li nst 

should be ‘stressed’ and closely cor- 
related with the shopwork so'that the 
average deaf child will be: thoroughly 
‘equipped for simple social “and busi- 
néss intercourse. Silent reading should 
become the backbone of.the academic 
curriculum. : . 

“In this connectiqn permit..me to 
emphasize the importance of the 
research work on reading which Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates of Columbia Univer- 
sity has been conducting at the Institu- 
tion for the Improved Instruction. of 
Deaf-Mutes, New York City. Prelim- 
inary results indicate that when an 
experimental group of children are 
taught with the sole object of develop- 
ing reading ability, they are able with 


of instruction, possesses language abil- 
ity thar is only equal to that of an 
average hearing child of seven, eight, 
or nine years of age. This conclusion 
brings out in a startling manner the 
enormous handicap under which the 
deaf child labors in the acquisition of 
language. Andit indicates that schools 
for the deaf must realize that there are 
definite limits to the amount of pro- 
gress the average child may be ex- 
pected to make in the acquisition of 
language. This should forestall the 
effortyof those who would sacrifice all 
else in their earnest desire to develop 
language capacity. 

“If the deaf were deficient in 
mental traits that involve movements, 
space perceptions, eye-hand coordina- 
tions, etc. to the same extent that they 
are deficient in linguistic ability, 
indeed would the educational outlook 
for the deaf be dismal. But ‘such is 
not the case. In all tests and traits 
that do not involve auditory processes 
and vocal-motor activitities, it is found 
that the average deaf childis only from 
two orthree years retarded as compar- 
ed with the average hearing child of the 
same age. Concretely, this means that 
the average sixteen-year-old deaf- 
child after nine or ten years of school- 
ing can not read and comprehend 
what is read better than an eight-or 
nine-year-old hearing child who has 
had only three years ohschooling, yet 
heis the equal of an average thirteen 
or fourteen-year-old hearing person | 
in all tests involving rapidity of move-! 
ments, motor control, spatial adjust- | 
ments, eye-hand coordinations, etc. 

“The future course of education of 
the deaf should take its cue from these i 
findings. “hat course inust be steered 
in thedirection of increasing returns. 
It is safe to say that the traditional acad- | 
emic instruction with emphasis upon ! 
formal grammatical exercises, physio-' 
logy, geography, history, arithmetic, | 
algebra, and Latin is largely a useless 
expenditure of energy. In short, the us- 
ual type of ynstruction found in schools | 
for the deaf, oral and manual, resident- ' 
ial and day-school alike, has been along | 
the lines‘of diminishing returns. A rev- | 
olutionary change in point of view, 
in thinking, and in planning must take | 
place before the largest possible returns | 
will be realized from the efforts now ! 
being put forth. 

“Advantage must be ‘taken. of the 

fact that the deaf child 1s more nearly 
on a footing with his hearing brother 


fundamental for 
‘The-deaf child has a much greater 
chance of becoming socially effective 
if given a real opportunity for thor- 
ough and adequate industrial training. 
In my opinion, this means that in- 
dustrial training should become the 
most important and outstanding fea- 
ture of education of the deaf. 


; how the day-school can be converted 


i 


ren in gthe- industrial training depart- 
| Ments to sink or swim without guid- 
9 :ance of teachers wl 
in those motor capacities that are trained to instruct the 

industrial success. ? 


only five months of instruction to sur- 
pass normal first-grade hearing children 
at mid-year. The average score for 
caring children at mid-year ‘during 
their first year in school is 10 on the 
Detroit Primary Reading Test: The 
average score of the experimental 
group of deaf children was 15. .The 
average score of a control group of 
deaf children (similar to the experi- 
mental group in all respects except 
that of method of instruction, the 
control group being taught by the-ysual, 
methods) was zero; all except® one 
made a complete failure on the test. 
These results justify the hope that the 
linguistic ability of the deaf as measured 
by ability to read and understand the 
ted page may be brought up to nor- 
Should further work by Gates 
and his students demonstrate that this 
remarkable progress is maintained 
throughout the school careers of these 
children, then truly a miracle in'the ed- 
ucation of the deat will -have been 
achiev As Dr. Gates_points out, 
theoretically there is no teason why 
language may not be taught to the deaf 
by,means of the written and printed 
word. 


“If his analytical method of learning 
to read continues to yield such favor- 
able results when prolonged, then ed- 
ucators of the deaf will most certain. 
ly shift the emphasis from speech to} 
reading as the primary objective of 
academic instruction. 

“If the day-schools are to function 
effectively, it seems certain that the 
“‘fixed idea’’ concerning the import- 
ance of speech must yive away to a 
serious effort to give the average deaf 
child a thoreughgoing industrial ed- 
ucation. Can this be done effectively 
by the day-school? It is difficult to see 


into an industrial training school of any 
great worth or value since most day- 
schools caterto only a small number of 
children. Effective industrial training 
implies adequate floor space, many 
shops, ample equipmenc aud many | 
specialists in the different branches of 
industrialarts. If the day-school relies 
upon the public schools’ manual and 
vocational training departments. for. 
assistance in this work, it simply 
means that the average deaf child will | 
be turned !oose among hearing child- 


ho are specially 
1 deaf. | 
“IF we turn to the residential schools, | 
we find that they were among the ! 
first in the history of American edu- | 
‘cation to develop industrial training | 
jwork. Thiny or forty years ago the ' 
industrial training departments of our 
residential schools were abreast of the 
times. But today the administration 
of such departments appears to be ina 


becoming a rare individual; Modern 
industry demands the specialized 


jobs: Drillpress operator, grinding ma- 
chine operator, auto mechanic, storage. 
battery operator, gas engine mechanic, 
vulcanizer, tire. builder, — armature 
winder, power sewing machine opera- 
tor, small parts assembly. worker, etc. 


“This lag in industrial education is | i 


not confined to schools forthe. deaf. 
A similar struggle is now onin schools 
forthe hearing. The crying needs 
is to adapt the ‘public schools. to the 
needs of an industrial society in which 
mass production has’ recently inaug- 
urated a new industrial revolution be- 
fore our very eyes. Academic. tradi- 
tion, dominated unconsciously by the 
ideal of education as a privilege of the 
leisure class continues to offeracademic 
instruction to the masses in ‘utter 
disregard of the fact that the masses are. 
destined to find employment in the 
shop and factory, on the farm and 
railroad and not in the major profes- 


‘way. where 
first practised his oratory! © T taught in 
Sir Gilbert’s old’ classroom =for ‘eight 
all'that ne received no 
3. 
‘My next position was that of Head 
Teacher in the Montana School, under 
my friend Mr. Thomas S. McAloney; 
but T was with him but a few | days 
when he was called to the® super- 
intendentship of the Pittsburgh Schoo! 
for the Blind. The genial and lovable 
L..E. Milligan succeeded him, and 
with him I stayed three years, until I 
was offered the principalship of the 
Overlea, Maryland, School. for the 
Colored Deaf and’ Blind, succeeding 
Mr. Lyman Steed, who had’ been 
appointed principal of the. Kendall 
School. It was also while in Montana 
that I married Miss Margaret Ross, of 


sions or counting houses where the ! Strathroy, Ontario, who has proved a 
white collar johs'exist. “This discrep- ! loyal wife and who, because of her 
ancy between school practice and. the ' knowledge of, sympathy. with, and. 
realities of everyday life maybe seen | belief'in the deaf, has’ stimulated me 
in the undue proportion of time deyoted to achieve better and greater things 
to academic instruction in schools for , for them—not only in aimaterial’ way 
the hearing as well as in schools for, but educationally and spiritually.’’ 

the deaf.”” 


Thomas Carlow Forrestor 

The Nebraska Journal recently con- 
tained an autobiography of Mr. T.C. 
Forrester, Superintendent of the Roch- 
ester School, written at the request of 
the editor of that paper, which is run- 
ning a series of autobiographies of pro- 
minent educators of the deaf, among 
whom Mr. Forrester occupies an hon- 
ored place. Mr. Forrester was for eight 
years a teache1 in the Ontario School, 
and though he had taught the deaf for 
‘some time before coming to Canada,it 
was here that he received the finishing 
touches that fitted him for the fine work 
he has done and the high positions he 
has occupied in United States. We 
congratulate Mr. Forrester on the liter- 
ary quality of his sketch. We like his 


style. Unlike some others, he indulges 


in no self-laudation—that acme of bad 
taste—omits petty details, and enliv- 
ens his article with just the right amount 
of pawky Scotch humor. Mr. For- 
rester says he never had any inspiration 
to write books. We tvzn’tsay we are 
sorry, though he evidently posseses real 
literary genius and would have made a 
success of it. Buthad he chosen that 
road to fame and affluence, the deaf 
would have lost a real friend and bene- 
factor, and the, profession one of its 
moet esteemed and successful mem- 
ers. 


Mr. Forrester must be a very hardy 


man, nothing unusual for a Scotchman. 
He took a summer course in a school 
in Sweden named the Slojdlararesem- 
inarium,’” and survived. This: is_al- 
most as bad as Gaelic. 

In 1898 he attended the Convention 
of American Instructors of Columbus 


and while in America visited several, 


Schools. 


He speaks as follows of his 
Canadian 


experience: 


Suppose We Try 

| We cannot run this old world. We 
cannot change a law of the universe, 
nor control the planets as they roll in 
their orbits to the end: of time. The 
, Glory of the sun and the grandeur of 
the stars are beyond our ken or com- 
prehension. We cannot add to the fra- 
grance of the rose nor detract from the 
inmost tints of the, lilac blossom. 

With nature and nature’s God we 
poor weak creatures can little  inter- 
fere, nor are we of much moment or 
consideration, - But to the lives of our 
fellowmen we are _all in all. How 
much love, joy, sunshine, peace, 
happiness and glory we could bring to 
the hearts of those about us if we did 
but try; if we could displace selfisi 
ness by generosity, slander by  prai: 
lies by truth, hatred by love, an 
tear from our bosoms the demons of 
greed and jealousy, avarice and 
ighorance, we could make this old 
mor a fit habitation for God's 

blest handiwork; and: by lives of 
righteousness bring tears of joy to. the 
eyes of Him who broke bread with 
beggars, slept in the bush and sweat 
blood in the garden of Gethsemane, 
that the thieves, crooks and grafters 
of this planet might have a chance 
for eternal life. This is what we can 
do. Suppose we try. Selected. 


Don’t forgetthat 99 per cent of good 
luck begins about seven inches above 
your shoulders.—lowa Hawkeye. 


Perhaps some of us think that the 
Tenth Commandment does not much 
concern us. But -vhen we stop to con- 
sider, we soon realize that coveting is 
a universal sin. Thatis why the com- 
mandment had to be written. 


ion of 
the form in which 


An Imaginary Trip Across 
"2 *Canada = 

Last June Mr; Gordon's pupils all 
started out on’ a trip across yada. 
We were’ all very busy packing our 
suit cases and club bags.” Lauraalmost 
forgot to put in her box of powder. 

- At last we ‘were all ready to go. 
We all felt much' excited: We got on 
the train.on Monday and went to'Tor- 
onto. ‘Then, we got on another train 
with a sleeper. © Some’ of ‘us had 
never seen asleeper before. Apolon- 
jaand Audrey were afiaid of the negro 
porter. After while ‘we wereall in 
bed and asleep. 

Tle next morning we were near, 
Port Arthur. We. saw the big grain) 
elevators there. We were surprised 
that they were so large. - 

Frank's father and mother came to 
see him. His mother told him not to 
get his feet wet and ‘not to get lost. 
His father told him not to let a. bear 
eat himyall-up. That afternoon the 
train started for the west. We went 
to bed again on the train. 

The next morning we looked out 
of the window and saw that the ground 
was very flat. There was a great 
deal of grain growing there. It look- 
ed very beautiful. 

Pretty soon we reached Winnipeg. 
Wegot out of the train and went to 
Eaton’s big store for breakfast. Laura 
was very greedy. Everybody was 
ashamed of her. The streets of 
Winnipeg were very wide. The 
girls were afraid to cross them. 
While we were there we all went on 
amerry-go-round. Mr Gordon was 
so dizzy when he got off that he could 
not walk straight, 

For the next two days we were go- 
ing across the prairies. Wesaw many 
farms and one afternoon we saw some 
cowboys lassooing steers. Steve, 
Apolonia and Frank wanted to stop 
there and watch thein, but the girls 
did not want to so we went on. 

On Saturday we reached Jasper Park. 
We saw many beautiful houses there. 

_We also saw many beautiful mountains 
all around. One of them was rather 
pink in colour. Each of us got a small 
piece of it to take back home. Many 
of the mountains were covered with 
snow. 

In the afternoons we all got into a 
large automobile and went for a drive 
up the mountains to see a_ glacier. 
The road was very near the edge. All 
of us were frightened. I put my 
arnisaround Apolonia and held on to 
her as tight as I could. Steve held on 
to Olivers’ arms pretty tight, too. 

When we got td the top, we got 
out and walked to the glacier to see 
if itwere real ice. Kathleen broke a 
Piece off and said, ‘Oh my! It is 
cold" 

Laura leaned over the edge of the 
clit! and her box of powder fell’ out 
of her pocket and rolled a way, way 
down the side of the mountains. She 
Chica. + > 

Mi that night we were going thr- 
ough tlie mountains. When we woke 
Up the next morning we were going 


along beside a river. It was bright blue, 


in colour, We went through many 
tunnels. Audrey and Jessse screamed 
every time. “After a while we reached 
the’ Fraser River. It flowed very 
switly. Later on we came to Hell’s 
Gate. We could hear the water 
ecause it made so much noise. 
About 5 o'clock Sunday evening we 
Teached a very large city called Van- 
Souver. We stayed in the beautiful 
Canadian Pacific Hotel over night. 


v. box of power. 
*In‘the afternoon we to’ visited Stan- 
ley Park. We saw many beautiful 


. Toses there, Rothan tuok a picture of 


Edna under a rose arch, (We saw 
some Very large tall trees there. Mr. 
Gordon took our picture: standing’ in 
‘one Jarge hollow tree. The «boys 
wanted to go for a swim so we gotour 
bathing suits and dived in. ~ Rothan 
gota mouth full of water and ‘said, 
“Oh my goodness! It tastes salty!”” 
‘That night after we had gone tobed, 
Mr. Gordon went to’ visit his broth- 
? hile he was away, we began 
play d. Audrey, Apalonja and 
had a pillow fight. After 2 min- 


utes a woman came in and told us to. 


behave ourselves. When she went 
downstairs, we played again. Ella 
jumped up and down’ on her bed. 
Suddenly it broke and she fell through 
sit‘on the floor. Just then Mr. Gordon 
came in and we all pretended to be 
fastasleep. Bur we could not fool him. 
He made us all get up and he spanked 
us with his slipper and told'us that we 
were very, very naughty children. 

The next morning we wentto Cap- 
ilano Canyon. A | Jater on we 
came to a funny ‘little bridge” It 
swung to and:fro and moved up and 
down. - Audrey held onto Mr. Gord- 
on's arm and Apolonia got down on 
her hands and knees and crawled 
along. 

Suddenly the bridge went **Crack 
and we all went down, down, down, 


down—and then I woke up and found ~ 


that I had fallen out of bed. 
—Bya pupil of Grade IV. 


Roy’s Dog 

Roy had a cunning little dog. He 
named him Fido. He always fed him 
in his house. Every night Roy took 
him to bed with him. He took him 
everywhere. 

One day in the morning Roy’s 
mother told him to get ready to go to 
school. Roy woke up and dressed 
himself. After :breakfast_ Roy took 
Fido to school with him. He covered 
him with his scarf and kept him warm. 

He went into his class. He hid 
Fido in his drawer and told him nét to 
make any noise. At recess Roy took 
off his scarf and let Fido play around 
the class room. Roy's teacher went 
out with the children. Fido jumped 
out of the drawer. It jumped on the 
teacher's desk, too. He upset some 
roses and spilled the water on the floor. 

He hid under the teacher's desk and 
kept still, Just then. Roy’s teacher 
came into the room. She was surprised 
when she saw her roses’spilled on the 
floor. She said to the children, “‘Who 
upsetthese roses?”’ The childrentold 
her that they didnot. Then Roytold 
his teacher that he thought the wind 
blew them off her desk. She sat on her 
chair and put her feet under her desk. 

She did not know that Roy’s dog, Fi- 
do was there. Fido bit Roy’s teacher's 
leg. The teacher screamed and threw 
upherarms. She caught Fido and 
said to the children again, ‘Whose dog 
is this?) Who brought the dog?*’ Roy 
did not put up his hand so the teacher 
threw the dog out of the window and 
suddenly Fido died. Roy was very mad 
at his teacher and said a great many 
bad words to her. What a naughty 
boy was Roy. 

—Apolonia Prus. 


The Story Which I Like the 
Best , 
Some of us are very fond of read- 


Longfellow, who 


ing Evangeline. v 
was an American 


wrote Evangeline, 


et. He was. one of the world’s 
@reatest authors in the United States. 
Mr Stewart taught us, about Evange- 

ie, The’ Courtship of Miles Standish 

ida few good books, He made us 
‘understand the story about Evangeline. 
© During one of the wars the English 
soldiers went into many and ships sailed 
to-Acadia. Acadia, which belonged to 
the French people, was the old name 


‘of-Nova'Scotia: The English gained - 


many battlesthere. Bellefontaine who 
was the richest farmer of Grand Pre, 
had a daughter, Evangeline. Evange- 
line and her father sat on the porch 
Paging! the long summer ‘evenings. 
Evangeline took care of her father’s 
house. She had many gentleman 
friends who went to see her. Each 
gentleman expected to win her love, 
but only one was welcomed. This 
was Gabriel, the son of Basil Lajeun- 
ese. Gabriel’s father and Evange- 
”s father were very good friends. 

During the winter and ‘summer 
Gabriel and Evangeline played with 
each other. They grew up together like 
brother and sister. After afew years 
Gabriel grewtobe aman. He:still lov- 
ed Evangeline very much. She be- 
came a woman. Sheloved only her 
father and Gabriel. She did the best 
to help her father and work on. the 
farms, as her mother had died. 

Pretty soon the soldiers marched 
from the ships and entered ghe church 
with the men and they told the Aca- 
dians that the English king command- 
ed them to come there that day tu hear 
his message which was that the Aca- 
dians had disobeyed the king and were 
not loyal to Britain, so the English 
would expel them from Nova Scotia. 
‘They were silent for an instant and 
then a wail of sorrow and anger rosein 
the church. Many Acadian peasants 
prayed to” God, because they loved 
their country. Evangeline saw Gabri- 
el. — His face was pale, because he was 
her lover and missed her. She told 
him that she would: never leave him 
while he lived. 

About that time the Acadians were 
cruelly treated by the soldiers, as they 
were driven away from their country. 
They cagried Basil and Gabriel to one 

of the ships, but they left Evangeline 
‘and her father ontheshore. Evange- 
line thought she would not see her 
‘lover again, but she could not leave 

her old father alone. The faithful 
' priest walked from fire to fire and bles- 
sed the people and tried to cheer them. 
When the days passed, the priest and 
the people turned to speak to Bene- 
dict, but he had fallen on the ground 
and was dead. Evangeline knelt at 
her father’s side and wept.. She was 
insensible all night. ‘The priest pray= 
edoverthe grave and «then led the 
weeping Evangeline away. 

For a long time Evangeline was 
searching for her lover, Gabeiel. She 
soon wandered on again and she sat 
by anameless grave. She finally reach- 
ed a placé where she thought Gabriel 
was, but some said that he was with 
Basil and they were far away on the 
prairies. She always thought of 
Gabriel. “Again the priest and she 
went to find her lover. [While they 
were going through the mouth of the 
Ohio River, they stopped to cook their 
dinner dnd rest. She dreamed that she 
saw Gabriel near her in the Mississip— 
pi River. Gabriel had waited a long 
time for Evangeline. He tried to find 
her. He grew weary and unhappy. 
He was a herdman on the prairies. 
Evangeline and the good priest met 
Basil and Basil welcomed his guests and 
led them to the garden. Basil said 
that Gabriel had gone away that day. 
She grew very tired but was patient 
and decided to go on and on. She 
stayed with Basil for a long time, but 


thought of her lover, Gabriel. 
travelled across country and the In- 


it did not interest her there, as she. 
She” 


dians and she asked them where Gabri- = 
el was. ~ An Indian chief told her that 
he would soon come there, but Gabriel, 
didnot return to the village. The - 
chief was very kind. 
*~ She wandered about for many years 
searching for Gabriel. She grew very 
weary. Atlast she reached the beauti- 
ful’ city of: Philadelphia. She’ lived 
many years there and became a Sister 
of Mercy. She took care of the poor 
people in the hospital. As she walk- 
ed to the beside of a dying man, she 
=stopped and looked at him. It was 
Gabriel. ~ He had grown old by this 
time and his hair was grayp. He was. 
almost unconscious, but he heard Ev-€ 
angeline scream and knew her, but he 
could not speak. She knew what he 
wanted to say by watching the motion 
of his lips. In avery short time -he 
was dead. Evangeline died soon after 
and the lovers were buried side by side 
in‘a little churchyard in Philadelphia. 
Many years passed since the soldiers 
burned Grand Preand the-vessels sailed 
away from the harbor. After many 
years the Acadians died, as they were 
very old. Their sad history is written 
on the tomb-stones in the churchyards 
of Nova Scotia. | —Willie Abrams. 
—————— 


What Happened on Moving 
Day 
(Continued from Page 6) 

. The doll carriage fitted in nicely be- 
side the vacuum cleaner. ‘The type- 
writer rested on, the box of sblucks. 
The radio sat on the icebox; and the 
potted plants stood on barrels and 
boxes, looking as if they were trying 
to make the inside of ‘the van more 
home-like. 

Wien the house was bare of all the 
furniture and pleasant things, the 
Moving Men closed the back of the 
van, and locked the doors with a pad- 
lock so thatthe load would be | safe. 

Up into the cab they climbed, and 
drove off. Then the’mothertgok the 
little girl, and the girl took the cat ina 
covered basket rode and they in a 

-taxicab to the new house on Shady 
Street. 

The father, the‘boy and the dog 
stayed behind to wait until a Cleaning 
Woman had finished scrubbing the 
floors. They wanted to leave the 
house nice and shiny for the family 
who were coming in the next day. 

And it was lucky that they did wait 
because of what happened. hen 
the Cleaning Woman was ready to go, 
and they had locked the front door, 
the boy called tothe dog. But the 
dog would not come. Way over by 
the hedge he stayed, barking and wav- 
ing his tail. The father whistled, 

The boy called. “‘Bow-wow-wow!’” 
was all the little dog said. He ‘stayed 
by the hedge, waving his tail. 

“*Come here, you naughty dog!”” 
called the boy, running across the 
lawn. 

“‘Bow-wow-wow!’’ answered the 
dog, waving his tail. 

The boy leaned over tu pull the 
little dog’s collar and then he saw! 

Underneath the little dog wasa pair 
of roller skates! His very own ball- 
bearing roller skates which Uncle Ned 
had given him for Christmas. He 
had dropped them on his way \from 
school the day before when he had. 
seen the Packers in the house! 

<*Good doggie; good boy!”? he 
said, as he patted the little: dog. 

“Look, Dad.’? he called to his 
father, “‘he has found my skates.” 

Then the boy buckled his skates to 
the brown shoes and they all went 
down the walk together. 

““Good doggie, come on,’? he 
called. - 

““Bow-wow-wow!”” answered the 
ittle dog, trotting along, waving his 
rail. 
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Stop the Leaks 
There are many leaks about an inst- 
itution such as this, no one of which 
amounts to. much, but collectively 
amount to‘a great deal. The individ- 
ual teacher or officer, seeing only his 
share of the waste, does not always 
think of the aggregate. Frequently 
lights are left burning unnecessarily. 
They are often left turned on in bed- 
rooms while the occupants are at sup- 
per, or in the library, or away from 
the building. Sometimes lights are 
kept on in the class rooms when there 
is sufficient day light’ if the blinds are 
raised. Unless carefully watched, some 
pupils use only one side the class room 
papei, thus wasting as much as they 
use. Food is wasted by people taking 
on their plates more than they can eat, 
and leaving part of it.. In scores of 
ways wastes occur that could be easily 
prevented. It is safe to say that in any 
large institution, unless reasonable care 
is used, the total wastage will aggregate 
hundreds of dollars a year—enough to 
stock and maintain a first-class’ library 
or provide other needed supplies. Our 
remarks are of general application, and 
* have no specific reference to our own 
staff and pupils, who, we are sure, are 
quite, as careful as others. We can’t 
all be Scots, but we can all learn to be 
canny. 


The quality of patience is one of the 
rarest: and most desirable of virtues. 
We all areso anxious to see immediate 
results from our efforts And are not} 
willing to wait the germination» and 
growth of the seed we sow. Yet the 
similarity in the’ operations of natural 
and of mental and spiritual laws and 
processes are too well proven to justi- 
fy any one for impatient demands or.de- 
sires for immediate fruition of results. 
The Bible itself enunciated the law or 
development: **First the seed, then | 
the corn(plant), then the full ear in 
the corn.” This is also the process in | 
the development of character in our 


ing resolutely upwar Vhich 
more likely to reach thetop?, ©} 
lives a pretty: good mi 
life. “OF ‘course hi 

moral lapses, but is 

with himself. A 


1s the more worthy, which’ will ‘attain holding her own ‘wit! 

tothe higher standard?) ‘The Pharisee lic with more than ‘twi 

was standing still at a pretty high level, tion.“ Inspite of the en 

but it was not he that el Hace Cae that bere ia resents am pate 
the sinf lican’who abroad\by America, Gre: 

os eating on the Upward road still ahead of America by 85, 000,000, 


to righteousness. | Infacttherecan be 000. “The international ‘centre of |‘c 


no standing still in any sphere of life finance is. still London. ‘The’ five 


or activity. He that is not advancing 
is surely on the downward path. 


An exchange contains an article that ! 
is an elaborate argumentto prove that 
“Honesty is the ‘best: policy." Of 
course this old adage is true, and so is | 
every virtue the best policy. But the | 
given motive is alow one. A ‘man 
who is honest or truthful or moral just 
because it pays to be so, is not ‘feally 
honest or truthful or moral. He 
wolldn’t hesitate to be the reverse if 
he thought this would be the hest 
policy or to his advantage. ““‘As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is ia: 

We should practise all the virtues 
because it is our righteous duty to do 
so, even though this should resi ity 
loss or seem to be to our m 
disadvantage. 


We suppose there always have been 
and ‘always will be pessimists, just’ as | 
there will be other human frailties 
and vices. Pessimism seems to be 
a sort of mental or mcral disease or 


atrial | 


biggest banks in the’ world © are 
London, And all: this’ regardless 


| the fact that she is pouring gold or its 


equivalent into the — United’ States 
Government ‘yaults “at “ the' rate’ of 
$60, 000.000 a month. 


That boy was not very ‘far astray. 
who said that asynonymis~ “‘A word 
you use when you can’tspell the othe: 
one.”? a 


“Woman have remarkable memor- 
ies.’’—The Iowa Hawkeye. 
What has Tom been up to. now? 


A present day definition of freedom. 
of speech and a pretty accurate onein 
many cases is ‘‘the liberty to say what 
you think without thinking what you 
say.’" 


Mark Twain once said that ‘‘the 
best way to train a child in the way he 
should go is to skirmish along in front 
of him.’’ This is good philosophy, 
psychology and pedagogy, aswell as 
good humor. - 


‘A few weeks ago we wrote a 
to the effect that it is not enough to do 
well, we should do ourbest.  Avfew 


in article 


obsession, unfortunately generally in- 
curable. Especially reprehensible are ; 
those people who persist—in declaring 
that the world is getting worse all the 
time. It would be afine thing if all 
such persons could be forced to live, 
forawhile in some place where con- 
ditions were similar to those of a hun- 
dred or two or three hundred years 
ago.’ When they came back hom 
they would feel that they were livingin 
a comparative paradise. All of these 
pestiferous individuals should take a! 
thorough course in the history of social | 
institutions, manners, customs and in- 
dustrial conditions. These remarks ! 
were prompted by reading a short item, | 
of news in a London paperto the effect 
that quite'a number of prisons have ! 
recently been closed in England, and: 
are from time to time still heing closed, 
because the number of prisoners is so 
much less that fewer prisons are need- 
ed, and as this item says, ‘‘Few symp- 
toms of social progress are more wel- 
come than the closing of prisons.’ 
But of course the pessimists will be 


pupils. A fine, fully-rounded charac- 
ter canriot beproduced off-hand, but the | 
good seed of admonition and example | 
Must be sown—‘‘line upon line, pre- | 
Cept upon. precept’’—then the plant! 
nurtured by showers of kindliness and 
Patience and the sunshine of encour- 
agement, and‘at last we may rejoice in 
the abundant harvest of beawiful man- 
hood and womanhood. 


Holmes says that ‘ 
the world is not su 
stand as in what direction we are 
moving.’” This isa somewhat com- 
monplace remark, but an: exceeding 
Suggestive one, and we often judge 
Beople very wrongly because we over- 
Took this important consideration. 
One man is far up the mountain. side 
and thinks he has gone far enough. 
Another man is at the foot but is climb- 


much where we 


‘the great thing in | 


able to find in this, some indication 
thatthe world is getting worse. 


A recent writer somewhat cynically 
says: ‘Ifa man desire complete soli- 
tude let him adhere continuously to the 
truth.’’ This reminds “us of Josh 
Billings’ famous dictum: -‘‘Be truthful 
and you will be eccentnic.’’ Noris this 
4 modern idea, for David said that 
“All memare liars.” He confesses that 
he said this ‘in my haste’? —possibly 
after listening to some fish stories or 
golf addicts. But there is no record that 
he ever withdrew his assertion. And 
this naturally brings us around to the 
old argumentative cycle: David said 

‘All men are liars.’” If this is true, 
David also was a liar, so what he said 
was not true, therefore all men are not 
liars. _ Which is a tangle that perhaps 
Tors Anderson or W.A.C. can un-, 
ravel. t 


days ago we caught a similar statement 
on the radio: *'When a man is satis- 
fied to_do well instead of his best, he 
isdonefor.’’ Somewhat exaggerated, 
no doubt, but true in principle. 


Some one has said that “You can’t 
have achip on your shoulder and peace 
in your heart.” It would be a good 
thing if these words could be emblaz- 
oned on the walls of the room: where 
the Naval Disarmament Conference is 
meeting. One or twoot the powers 
Seem to go around with a chip on the 
Shoulder and though they all cry, 
“*Peace, peace,’’ it is to be feared 
that there is no peace in the heart. 


I think that during the first eight 
years, at least, of language work, we 
should teach nothing the child may not 
use daily. If we give him these essent- 
ials, he will get the others himself. 

Never discourage a child, who comes 
in with a piece of news he wishes to 
tell. Ac that moment he is interested in 
that one thing and if you can give him 
language to help him tell what he wants 
to tell you, he isn’t as likely to forgot 
as if you teach him how to tell some- 
thing in which he isn’t interested. 

Don’t waste time giving definitions 
or trying to explain the meaning of 
words but instead, give sentences us- 
ing these words and it won't be long 
before the child knows the meaning. 

Don’t—and this is a big don’t—en- 
courage the use of big words when 
there are smail ones that are just as 
good or maybe better. 

I heard Bob. Ingersoll say that the 
more education a man had the more 
he makes use. of simple words and 
that usually it is the man who hasn’t 
much education, who uses the biggest 
words. 


Don’t cut out all slang. Deaf chil- 


dren are like hearing children—by- th 


words and slang make language more 
interesting, for they know it puts 


them that promptness is necessary at 


‘Representatives of this class are the 
cause of much annoyance and in:time 
are looked upon as nuisances. * They 
never consider engagements ‘pressing, 
and to be five, ten ‘of possibly fifteen 
minutes late isa matter of very small 
importance to them, 2 

Lack of promptness is purely a ha- 

it, probably acquired ‘early in. life 

id, like’all other deep rooted habits, 
is quite difficult to overcome.“ 

‘We who have the training of so 
many young: lives entrusted to) our 
guidance should be prompt in both 
word and-deed. We can not demand 
nor expect that which we do not give. 
Havea time for the performance. of 
each duty and do it then regardless of 
what may.come before or after. 


The Test of Education 
We have printed’ this item: before, 
possibly two'or'three times, but it is 
, well worth'repeating. We are: so apt 

to think that an’ education ~ consists 

primarily of a knowledge of. the sub- 
, jects of study, forgetting the most im- 
: portant things. 

A professor in the University of 
| Chicago told his pupils that he should 
‘consider them. educated inthe best 

sense of the world when they could 

Say yes to every one of thirteen ques- 
‘tions that he should put to them. Here 
they are: 3 

Has education givengou sympathy 
with all good causes and made you 
espouse them?, 

Has it made you public spirited? 

Has it made you a brother to the 


wi 
1 


reak? . 

Have you learned how to make 
friends and keep them? 

Do you know what it isto bea 
friend yourself?. 

Can you look an honest man or a 
pure women straight in the eye? 

Do you see-anything to love in 
little child? : \ 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street? : 

Can you be high-minded and happy 
in the meaner drudgeries of life? 

Do‘you think’ washing dishes and 
hoeing corn just as compatible with 
high thinking as piano playing or golf? 

Are you good for anything to your- 
self?’ Can you be happy alone?: 

Can you look out on'the world and‘ 
See anything except dollars and cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle by 
the wayside and see the clear sky? 

Can you gee anyching in the puddle 
but mud? ~ 

Can you look into the sky at night 
and see beyond the stars?) Can your 
soul claim relationship with the Crea- 
tor?—Popular Educator. 


Character must’ stand behind and 
back up everything—the sermon, the 
¢ poem, the picture, the play. 
None of them is worth a straw 
without it.—J. G. Holland. 
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‘of 
( foom where presentations made 
to'them by the older girls and'boys’ of ; 
the/school. A’ short address was read i 
0 , sat ugh: bY Robert. Robertson in which he ‘ex- , 
O. S. D. , we regret that we Gs “pressed on behalf ‘of the boys, their 
the names of Mrs. Possnett and Miss appreciation and kindness to Mr. 
Bernice Possnett, of Bridgeburg. Lally. hense Mere faaecilc pre- 
“Pupils who have come co school for ; *e"tation. "Irene Stoner then expressed 
theic first session will have their hearing oh Petal of ie aa aes 
tested within the next. month. All all ae tai 3 i re cok ree 
others \ will be tested: again ‘before Dally. Audrey Pitaway made the 
aaer. ; ‘presentation for the girls. The boys’ 
present was a small table with an.ash 
tray’ and book trough while the girls 
gave book ends and salt’ and pepper 
shakers. Mr. Lally then expressed his 
‘deep thanks to the pupils for their kind 
words and beautiful gifts. He said he 
Wile Verdon with the help of some ! Sony gyda bestto help them ar 
illie every opportunity. ¢ pupils were 
of the smaller boys not inthe shops, "hen ineeaiced ae Mrs. Lally. 
has constructed a ood’slide south’ of : sepals 
the residence... - This utilizes the sleds 
which came in’ abundance at Christ- 
mas. 


leasant surprise on the evenin; 
ary 16th 1 


In our list of Christmas, 


Zelda Rosenberg’s mother visited ; 
the school for two days last week, and 
had not.only.a visit with Zelda but also 
an opportunity to see the classroom 
work. i 


Presentation and Address 

On Thursday evening, Jan. 16th, 
Misses Ford and Deannard entertained 
the Staff of the School to a very enjoy= 
able party, ‘which primarily took the 
form of a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
VE, |B. Lally, who were married on the 

8th, and had just returned from their 
weddingtrip. The first part of the 
evening . was devoted to social  inter- 
course, and card playing for those so in- 
clined, after'which the hostesses served 
a delightful lunch, to, which all did am- 
ple, and one or two very copious just- 
ice. fi 
The bride and groom. were then 

subjected to the “trying ordeal of a 
presentation and address which they 

endured with becoming heroism and 

modesty. After a few kindly, cordial 

and congratulatory words from’ Mr. 
‘Campbell, the Acting-Principal, Mr. 
Stewart read the address, and at the 
critical moment Misses Ford and 
Deannard rolled forward two very nice 
chairs—a rocker and an armchair—into 
which they gently: but firmly seated the| 
surprised and) ‘embarrassed couple; 
while Miss Ford added tv the gaiety 
and interest of the occasion by present- H 
ing Mrs. Lally with'a beribboned but | 
husky and business-like rolling-pin, but 
neglected to say. whether it was for 
culinary or disciplinary purposes. We 
hope for the best. 

Mr. Lally acknowledged the gifts 
and address. in appreciative words, af- 
ter which the more sedate and dec 
ous guests went home at the seemly 
hour of midnight, but the giddy throng 
remained to trip the light fantastic till 
the wee sma’ hours. 

After extending congratulations and 
good wishes to the bride and groom 
and a cordial welcome to'Mrs. Lally, 
the address thus expressed to Mr. Lally 
the'sentiments and appeciation of the 
staff: ‘“Toyou, Mr. Lally, we wish to 
“give this tangible expression of our 
admiration and regard for yourself as 
an upright man, a devoted teacher, a 
loyal friend and a valued fellow- work- 
er, also to express our. recognition and 
appreciation of your ‘services to the 
School—of your devotion, your enthus- 


! 
1 
A number, of our graduates are, 
playing hockey with Gee other: of 
the O.H.A. teams, Gervais Boileau 
is with Cornwall,” Lemay Jette with 
Pembroke, George Hirons with Kit- 
\ chener, Lewis Patterson’ with Galt, 1 
Alton Dick with Renfrew and Hugh 
MacMillan with Kenora. 


The fact that the opening speech 
ofthe Naval Conference in. London 
would be by King “George and that it 
would be broadcast by radio, caused the 
purpose of the conference to sink into 

~the background. . ‘The interest shown 
by our pupils and the staff in the event- 
{ul broadcast. shows how very much 
beloved our king is. The reception 
Was excellent. 


In our last issue there was an account 
ofthe death of one of our former 
teachers, Mr. H.L, Ingram. Another 
member of the staff many years ago has 
Since passed away, Mr. McIntosh. The 
deceased was educated in this school 
and was a teacher here for three*or 
four years. He married Miss Jennie 
Burke, also a graduate of the School. 


Mr. and Mrs, George F.. Stewart, 
of Belleville, were in the city, for the 
New Year's recess, attending a grand 
Feunion of the Forster family, to 
Whick Mrs. Stewart is’ related. As the 
Forster home is adjacent to our 
church, Mr. and’ Mrs. Stewart spent 
quite a while with Mr. and /Mrs. J 

y'ne at our parish house, and on 
‘“arning they had been’ there; many. 
of the deaf here were profoundly dis- 
@Ppointed at not meeting. their good 
and beloved teacher, otherwise. they. 
Would tave had a‘‘good old welcome’? 
Mr. Stewart said that no new: super- 
intendent has as yet been chosen’ for 
put Alnia Mater. Perhaps we will not 
ead of our school until 


ave a ti 
next fall. N.Y. Journal Toronto Cor. 


Gate following clipping from the 
“Ae Citzen speaks of a former pupil 
pi 's school, Abraham Hannah,. the 
Ver-smiling deaf mute, who only lost 


and Mr. Lally ware given a|- 


the kingergarten) _ 


ou, you are held in’ the 
gard,”” +: 


.0O.S.D. 3—B.CI. x 


On January 21st., the O.S.D. sen- 
jors met the B.C.I. team on the 
School rink in their first outside game 
of the season. Play was a little rag- 
ged but was interesting because of the 
speed and persistence of the players, 
Too much individual work was in ev- 
idence. The teams were evenly 
matched and only stellar goal tending 
kept the score down. ‘Boyle on an 
end-to-end rush split the defence and 
counted the opening goal. Thompson 
laid’a pass across the goal mouth and 
Boyle counted again. B.C.I. came 
back. The puck was carried in and 
Micetick was drawn out. the sec- 
ond period Schwager rushed from the 


‘defense and passed to Meyette after 


drawing the opposing goalie out of 
position. The third period was sccre- 
less with the goalies starring. The 
team was coached by Messrs. -Mor- 
rison_and Stratton. Mr. Cunningham 
handled the gamé to the satisfaction of 
the two teams. Only two penalties 
were called. 
The O. 
Abrams:: 
McPeake, 


D.—Schwager, Cecchini, 
jompson, Brigham, Boyle, 
Meyette, and Micetick. 


Bowling 

O.S.D. took three points, Albert 
College one in their regular scheduled 
Teachers’ league game. Albert Col- 
lege took the first game by 8 pins, 
O.S.D. second: by 63 pins, and also 
the third when Lally and Clare rolled 
high, Lally touching 288 mark and 
Clare 204 giving them a large margin. 
Other nice singles were Clare 190. 
Mrs. Blanchard 189, 160, Miss Mc 
Pherson, 185, 164, Douglas 193, 
Grimmon 204. 
0. S.D.— 
Mr. Clare... 
Miss VanAllen 
Mrs. Blanchar 
Mr. Blanchard 


* Mr. Lally. 


Albert College — 
Mrs. Bishop... 
Miss McPherson. 


A there. —Joseph Carriere. 


Ontario. 
The Convention at the Inst- 
itution des Sourds-Mutes in 
Montreal : 
The convertion of the Deaf at Inst- 
itution des ‘Sourds-Mutes was held last 
September. eighth and ninth by L’ 
Union Fraternelle of Ottawa who paid 
two days’ ‘visits to the two schools for 
the deaf boys and girls. A small group 
of about fifteen persons, mother, broth= 
ereand I attended the convention ‘and 
each wore a yellow ribbon. 


Father Belanger and’ Tariff, three} 


others and I, who arrived in Montreal 
first in the afternoon, spent some hours 
in the boys’ institution and had dinner 
there. © The rest of the club went up 


i /made~ into to 

id_cloth’ by ‘spinning: ‘Three 

id blind do that’ work.’ We then 

-Wentlup ‘to the cl4ss-rodms and visited 

rls, There are manual and oral 

departments,” Most of the girls are in 
the oral dep : 


We then 
; deaf girls. the building there were 
museum and a room for art. Many 
large'painted portraits, drawn by the 
deaf girls, were hung on the: walls and 
also. many pieces of sculpture were on 
the tables and on the window sills. 
After a long afternoon’s visit we were 
served with some refreshment by the 
kind nuns. Father Belanger and Tariff 
and I ‘spent. a night in the boy’s 
building. i 
Early on Monday morning the club 
went to mass in the little chapel. Many 
deaf boys went tocommunion. After 
breakfast with the teachers, we visited 
the* class rooms. ‘The pupils spoke 
French and some were learning Eng- 
lish. Father Cadieux, the superinten- 
dent of the school, showed us aroom, 
a natural history museum, in which 
there were stuffed foxes, birds, bears, 
Indian canoes and clothes, a machine 
gun, insects and many other interesting 


els 


things. After along interesting visit to ~ 


the museum, we were led to another 
building of four floors where the trade 
shops are. ft has a carpenter-shop, 
‘a printing-office, a binding-room, a 
shoe-shop, an art room, a tailor-shop 
and a garage. In the printing shop, 
there are two linotypes, two big cylind- 
er presses and other machines... Many_ 
books and bibles are made in the shop. 
In the tailor-room, the Pupilspmake 
suits and press them. In the carpent- 
er shop, they make letters or pictures 
out of wood. At the school they had 
@ gymnasium, bowling alleys and a 
billiard and pool room. A. teacher 
Wenc out with me and showed me the 


After having dinner in the school, 
we talked about the fine school. We 
spent a few hours there and then we 
gotready to drive back home. We 
shook harids with some teachers and 
they desired that I would come back 
to learn French and how to operate 
the linotype. The club arrived home 
safely at midnight. We, the club, 
appreciated the teachers inviting us 


Valentines 
At last! the juyful Day of Hearts 
Is come with happy cries. 
{The time when Cupid’s shooting 
darts ie 
Bring many a lovely prize. 
| A piece of paper colored red, 
i Orpainted other shades, 
A heart pierced by an arrow head, 
Will please the pretty maids! 


; The postman blows his whistle long 
And leaves a card for me. 

My heart sings outa little song - 
For all the things { see— 

I’A bashful lad and blushing maid 
Await the postman’s pack. 

They meet to give their hearts in 

trade, — 
Hearts hid behind the back! 
Maurice V. Bochicchio. 


’ 


A Valentine for You 
It’s very wonderful to think 
‘That just some paper, paste, and ink, 
With little hearts all shiny bright, 
Can bring to folks so much delight 
‘And so—I'm making one for you, 
‘And all the other-pice folks too! 

Elsie M. Fowler. 


Valentine Day in the Rabbit 
: Hole 
By Miriam Clark Potter © 
#~ Ragtag and Bobtail were two. litle 
rabbits, and they lived in a hole-house 
by the road, One morning they look- 
ed out of their front door and said to 
their mother, ““The school children 
are all going by, along the frosty road. 
"They are holding big white envelopes 
in their paws.” 4 

“‘Tetters??’ asked Mother Rabbit, 
fixing up after breakfast. : 

“Too big for letters,’” Ragtag said. 

“1 wonder what they canbe! This 
must be some special sort of a day’”. 
Mother Rabbit looked at the calendar. 
“I don’t know what day this is, do 

you?” 

“'No,’? said Bobtail. ““Let’s hop 
along tothe schoolhouse, Ragtag, and 
find out what day this is!’’ 

So they, hopped along. 

“Vm glad you're going, bunny- 
kins,’’ their mother called after them. 
“I do like to know what people are | 
doing.’’ © 

There was a little covering of snow 
on the dry bushes and checkerberry 
leaves. The air was fresh and frosty 
and full of winter sweetness. Ragtag 
and Bobtail ran softly, following the 
children, being very careful to keep out 
of sight at the edge of theroad. Yes, 
the children’s hands were full of en- 
velopes, big white ones; and the little 
rabbits could see thatthere were hearts 

~-and-writing-on-the-enyelopes.. The 
hearts looked pretty, shining in the 
crispy sunshine. 

‘Along the road came Mary Martha 
Jones, with her hands full of these 
things. She was hurrying. Ragtag 
and Bobtail could see that she was wor- 
ried about getting to school in time. 
She flew up the steps, for the bell was 
ringing; and she dropped one of the 
envelopes on the snow. 

““Quick—let’s get it," said Bob. 
tail. So he hurried to itup, and 
togetber they ran home with it, 

Their mother saw them coming, and 
opened the door. ‘*Did you find out 
what day she asked, wiping 
her white paws on her blue apron. 

“No, mother,’ Ragtag told her, 
“but we got one of the white things 
that the children were carrying.” 
“Good! Open it. Let's see whatit 
is.” | 


Ragtag took it out of its envelope, 
the stiff white paper thing -inside. | 
Then all three rabbits said, together, 
“Oh, isn’t it beautiful!’ 


ped the thing t 
whispered Bobtail. : 

“She's looking fur it—see.””. 

“‘She’s hunting all around. She looks 
very sad.” : 

‘Oh, dear, I suppose we ought to 
give it back to her. Let's run home 
and tell mother about: it So <they. 
dashed back, and Mother. Rabbit list- 
ened to their story. 

“Why, yes,’’ she said very kindly. 
“‘T think you ought to give “it back. 

Leave it at the door, Scratch your. 
paws so that ‘someone. will: come. 
Dash away quickly. And listen under 
the window some more, please. 
don’t mind so much giving this’ pretty 
thing back, if only I can find out what 
day this is.”” 

Ragtag and Bobtail huried back to 
the school. Maury Marthahad gone in 
again. 

“You leave the thing at the "door, 
please, Ragtag,’’ said Bobtail, You 
can dash away better than I'can!”” 

So Ragtag put the thing onthe’steps, 
scratched with his paw, and leaped into 
the bushes to hide. The teacher came 
to the door. She looked all-around; 
there was no one in sight. Thenshe 
saw the flat white envelope lying there 
before her. ‘‘Another valentine,’* 
she said. ‘‘But who brought it? 1 
don’t see anyone.’’ 

She turned toward the schoolroom, 
and the rabbits heard her say: “‘Now, 
you may putall your valentines in the 
box—and Jane and Arthur may 
postmen, and take them around whei 
I call out the names.’? The door 
shut. ‘‘What was that word?’? 

“‘Val—en—tines—,’’ said Bobtail. 
“‘Let’s hurry home and tell mother!’’ 
When their mother saw them coming, 
she was at the hole door to meetthem. 
“Well,” she said, ‘‘did you find out 
what the white thing was??? 

“Yes.?? Bobtail looked very’ hap- 
py. “‘Itwas a—a—,”” 

“TL remeniber!’’ suid Ragtag. 
was a——. \ 

But, oh -and’ alas, they had both 
forgotten! They sat down and held 
their Jittle white heads in their paws, 
but they could not. remember. 

“If you have forgotten that,’” their 
mother said, *‘can you tell what the 
day’is all about? What was happen- 
ing at the schoolhouse?’’ 

“That we knaw,’’ said the two 
little rabbits. ‘*All the children seem- 
ed to be giving each other these w 
things; they were like birthday presents. 
‘The children seemed very happy.’’ 

‘*Then that's easy.’’ Their mother 
smiled. “‘We'll just. remember that 
on February fourteeth people send 
pretty envelope things to each other, 
all covered over with flowers and hearts 
and happy pictui And next: year 
we'll doit, too. 

“But the day isn’t over yet,’? said 
Bobtail. “*Can’t we do it, now?” 

_'Why, surely,’* his mother told 
him. “‘Let’s make some of these 


coe 


For there was a something all trim- 
med with litl® red hearts, little fat! 
cupids, blue forget-me-nots, and pa- | 
per lace. NE had some writing on it, 
too, and they wished that they could! white bi 
Me Rae Lee teh cee could | white birch bark and pressed red ber- 
dresses with the lace,’”. planned Mrs. 
Rabbit, “‘and you, Ragtag and Bobtail, 
can wear the flowers on your caps. 

But] wonder what ¢ 
meant to be? 

“TL wish w 
little rabbits. 

“Go back, please, my dears,”’ said 
their mother, ‘‘and listen by the school- 
house window. ‘Then perhaps we'll 
know what all this is about.” 

_ Sothe two little rabbits hopped back. 

They hid under some old dry dai 

and stuck their éars up to hear. Sud- 
denly the schoolhouse door opened 
and a little figure came out, : 


¢ knew,’’ sighed the two 


things and put them by our places at 
supper.”” 

So they did that. The things they 
} made were rather funny, fixed out of 


| ries from the field. Butthey all thought 
that they were just beautiful, and they 
had a great deal of fun giving them to 
each other. As they sat looking at 


the thing is really them, R: wag said: “Oh, I re- ess the rain had come and left little 


member what the teacher said, now! 
That thing was a waling-time.’” 
‘You're a little wrong, brother,” 
said, Bobrail. ‘‘It was a valingdime.’? 
Something like that,”’ sighed 
Ragtag. | I think we're both a litle 
wrong. 
| They looked sad. 
ae “Never mind,”" said their mother. 
A Very pretty sort of a day it is, any- 
way. 
So they sat a while by their dumpy. 


"in the cupboard, blocks on the shelf, 


the night was nippy. 
o'clock, ten. o'clock, 
‘Then it was nearly 

called out: 
Mother! 


ee 
1: c Seis 
Mrs. Rabbit sprang out of her. warm 
bed. .“‘What is it? Did you have’ a: 
bad dream? Are,you cold??” 
“I'm! not colé—and [didn’t hive a 
bad dream. But I've thought what the 
word. was! It was VAL—EN: 
TINE!” 
“That's it, 
bed. 
**Well,””. mumured Mrs. Rabbit, 
getting back into her warm nest, ‘‘then 
this must have been Valentine's Day. 
And good-night—both of vou!”” 
Then they all went to sleep again 
wn there in the rabbit hole. 


leven ) 
night. Suddenly 
“Oh, Mother! 


» said Bebtail from his 


do: 
My Mother’s Valentine 


I painted Mother's valentine 
A dainty pink and blue 

And put a lace heart on it 
With ‘‘Mother, I love you,’’ 
A-showing through the center, 
And a little bit above 

I put acooing mother 

And a little baby dove. 

Then I pasted on some rosebuds— 
They're my mother’s favorite 

flowers— 

And two hearts right close together, 
Mother knew that they were ours. 

J just loved the decorations 

‘And the background of pale tints, 
But my mother smiled and kissed it 
-Where I left some finger prints. 

Rose Maldo, Editor. 


What Happened on Moving 
Day. 
By Josernine Bouton » 

Once upon atime there were a father 
andamother. “The father and mother 
had two children. - The two children 
had a cat and a dog. And they all 
lived in a house full of furniture ani 
pleasant things. 

In the house were beds and bureaus, 
a piano, tables and chairs, books’ and 
pictures, rugs, a radio, a vacuum clean- 
er, a typewriter, dishes, pots and pans, 
an icebux and a whole windowful of 
potted plants. And there were toys 
in the playroom ;. there was a doll in a 
carriage by the wall, a tractor engine 


and over in the corner, down on the 
floor, were the tracks of an electric 
train. 

Besides all these pleasant things, 
down in the hall’closet on a hook next 
to the vacuum cleaner, hung a pair of 
roller skates. “They had come from 
Uncle Ned at Christmas time and were 
the best to be had, with ball-bearing 
wheels, ‘These roller skates carried 
a boy with brown shoes all over town 
wherever he would steer them, on 
errands for mother or racing with-other 
children. But when they were not in 
use, they very much liked to be hung 
neatly on their hook. Several times 
when the brown shoes had been too 
busy to put them away, the skates, had 
been left carelessly on the back steps 
where Cook might have tripped over 
them, and once they had stayed out all 
night inthe grass. During the dark- 


spots of rust.on the wheels. The skates 
were glad when the brown shoes found 
them and they were cleaned next dav. 

And suddenly this family with the 
house full of furniture and pleasant 
things had to. move to a new house on 
Shady Street. They were not able to 
move alone, so they telephoned a Mov- 
ing Man. 

“T'll'send over‘an Estimator’? said 
Moving Man. “He cantell at a glance } 
how many of your things need to be’ 


d morning at™ eight 
o'clock a big green van. drove up ‘in 
front of the house and twomenjump- 
ed down fiom the cab, They wore blue 

‘white striped jumpers and aprons 
and peaked caps with the name of the 
moving company stamped on the front, 
Into the house they brought™ barrels, 
boxes, excelsior, tissue paper, twine, 
tacks, a hammer, nails, and all the 
things they might need for their work. 
They were the Packers. 

These men wrapped the legs of the 
tables and chairs in excelsior padding. 
‘They took down the picturesand’ crat- 
ed them, put the books in boxes, the 
dishes in barrels, and packed the pots 
and pans. ‘Thep they went to the play- 
room. The doll went to sleep ina box 
of tissue paper and excelsior. The 
tracks of the train were taken apart, 
and very, very carefully laid together in 
a box with the electrictrain. The trac- 
tor engine was tied up and laid beside 
the blocks. 

The Packers brought the vacuum 
cleaner from the closet into the hall. 
How could. they know that a pair of 
roller skates should be hanging on that 
hook next to the door? 

“‘We do not do any of the moving 
the Packers said as they were leaving. 
‘The Moving'Men will:be here with 
a van tomorrow: 

And surely enough, early Tuesday 
morning, a big covered motor van, 
painted green with gold letters, drew 
upjin front of the house. The van 
wore heavy balloon tires on its wheels. 
ft needed ten gallons of gaspline, four 
quarts of oil, one gallon: of water for 
the moving and was a five-ton van, so 
you can imagine how large it was. 
‘The van had headlights, tail lights and 
special search lights for night driving. 
There was a closed cab in front for 
the men, i 

‘The Driver of the van: took charge 
of the moving. With him were two 
helpers and a packer to finish’ any nec- 
essary wrapping. They jumped 
down from the cab and opened the 
two dowrs at the back of the van. The 
inside looked like a large room with 
padded walle. On the floor, nearthe 
door, was a pile of fifty blankets for 
the Movers to wrap about polished 
furniture, The Movers went into the 
house. They took the beds apart and 
tied up the mattresses. They rolled 
up the rugs and put them into the van. 
Then, out of the van, they took a roll 
ot long thick: rope, with a block anda 
tackle. This they needed for swing- 
ing the piano out the window. The 
Estimator had said’that the piano was 
wider than the door. » [t would have 
to come out through the window. 

The‘Driver stayed on the sidewalk 
to direct the hoisting of the piano. One 
of his helpers fasten the ropes on the 
roof, another took the living-room win- 
dow out of its frame and buckled two 
heavy canvas belts around the piano. ~ 

These belts svere fastened to an 
iron bar with aring in the centre. The 
helper fastened a steel pulley on one of 
the ropes into this ring and waited for 
hissignal. “All right, Joe, up. with 
her!’? called the Driver. Slowly, sure- 
ly, safely, the piano came out the win- 
dow. A helper pulled another rope out 
so that the piano would not hit the side 
of thehouse. Down, down, slowly, 
surely, safely, the piano landed on the 
ground, nextto the-rose bushes. ‘Then 
the men lifted it into the van without 
a*sctatch. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


But Assam, India’s. most easterly j 
province, bas actually the'wettestclim- 
ate in the world; with an annual rainfall ! 
of four hundred and righ e inches. | 
This, by far® the heaviest downpour ; 
known anywhere, hat’ been registered - 
at_ Cherrapunji, in the Khasi hills, 


where on Certain: days in “June, as - 


much as thirty inches’ of) rain have 
fallen within’ twenty-four hours! ! 

Traders ‘and government officials on ; 
Africa's West Coast usually © consider | 
Southern Nigeria quite wet enough for 4 
them: But damp as it undoubtedly is, * 
itcannot beat this ‘record. « ‘It. comes * 
pretty near doing so, however, since 
when it rains there, it certainly means 
business, “The heavens then ‘literally 
seem to open. their sluice-gates, and 
the water pours down. unchecked. 
And this. not* naw and then; but-for’ 
days together; while fo¥ weeks on end” 
the firmament is grey with low, water- 
charged clouds. 


Do You Know the British 
Dominions? 

Can you name the nine. Dominions 
of the British Empire? ~ Don’t try. 

There are only six. But there may 
be nine before many years. The 
three prospective Dominions are: 

India: The new Labor goverment 
has authorized the announcement that 
it lo6ks forward to India’s attainment 
of Dominion: status. 

British’ East Africa: A survey com- 
mittee reported favorably on the 
Proposal to group Tanganyika Man- 
date, Kenya Colony, ’and Uganda 
Protectorate in a new Dominion. unit. 
‘Palestine: A voluntary committee in 
Englaid has made public its aim. to 
Wark for the inclusion of Palestine in 

h Empire, or Common- 
it is now called, possibly as 

2 Jewish Dominion, 
. The six * self-governing Domin- 
ions” of the British Empire are : 
anad:, Newfoundland, Irish Free 
Sat’, Union of South Africa, Austra- 

lia, and New Zealand. 

nions were defised at the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 as, 
, autonomous communities. within 
the British Empire, equal in Status, in 
"0 way subdrdinate to one another. in 
pect of their domestic or foreign 
f though united by ‘a common 
pceiance tothe Crown...” Great 
Britain itself could be fitted into this 
efinition, although a. special indefin- 
able starus seems to be maintained by. 

the mother country. 
_ The area of these six Dominions is 
FATVLO5 square miles. Since the 
4tea of England is but 50,874 square 
mils, the English have made 14,700 
Percent on their original real estate 
aysstment on the island. On the 
ain”! Population, the record stands 

Metently. Although England is to 


ns. 
A major change in’ Dominion 
status has ‘come since the Warld W: 
Before that event England itselfcar— | 
nied the major burden of handling the 
foreign’ affairs of all the Dom 
a3 wellas the other units of the Empir. 
low, however, the Dominions can | 
have their own diplomatic ‘represent- 
atives aboard: Canada and the Irish | 
Free. States. now have Ministers at! 
Washington, D. C. The first Min- 
ister from the Union of South Africa 
took up his'post in the capital on 
November 1.” -—Geographic News | 
Bulletin. > ! 


Some Famous 'l'rees 

There are many kinds of trees in 
our country, and most children know. 
them well. From the lar gest trees we 
Get a great deal of timber. We are 
now going to read about somes trees 
that grow in far-off countries, and we | 
shall find that they are very big indeed, | 
and very, very old. 

Weliketolook atbig things, perhaps 
most of all at big trees. Some of the 
oak trees in England are very, large, 
but at a place in France. there is an 
oak which is more than 35 feet round 
the trunk. The inside ofthe trunk 
is hollow, and thisis used as a little 
chapel. It is nicely paved, and some 
steps in front lead up to it. ~ The 
locust tree of South America grows to 
agreat size. One is so large that it 
takes fifteen men, stretching out their 
arms, so that their fingers just touch, 
to measure round the trunk of it. The* 
Qreatest trees in the world are in North 
America. - There is a small forest of 
these big trees. Some of them have 
fallen down, and their trunks are quite 
hollow. So large are these trunks 
that two or three men on horseback 


7 
place of cows, and 

ihe 
~ Perhaps you would like to hear 
more about this wooden cow. Ithas a 
¢ wooden root, and its leaves are 


made in the trunk, a 
ice flows our. 
The best time for milking the cow- 
ree is at sunrise. Then the people 
come out with their bowls © They. 
make slits in the branches, and’soon 
their bowls are filled’ with nice fresh 


while others take it home to their chil- 
dren. 

+ Another wonderful tree is called the 
traveller tree."” Its branches spread 
out like a fan, and under them, inthe 
evening, the dew isfound. It forms 
like streams, which run down the 
branches. At the end of each branch 
is a little hole into which the water 
goes, 

When a traveller passes by, he can 
easily get this water to drink. He 
holds a cup under the branch, lets the 
water flow outand soon itis filled with 
good, clear, sweet water. How use- 
ful this tree isto people who are thirsty, 
and how grateful they must feel to the 
“traveller's tree.’?! 


Interesting Information 
Sound is produced by waves of air 
striking the drum of the ear. 


Sound waves travel about 1120-feet 
in one second. Light vibrations travel 
about 188,000 miles per second. 


An echo is produced by sound 
waves strikifig a wall, rock or other 
obstruction, and being rellected back, 
so that that the same sound is heard two 
or more times. In order to hearan 
echo, a person must stand at least 56 
feet from which the sound waves. are 
reflected. The purpose of the con- 
cha or shell of the ear is to diverta large 
number of sound waves into the car 
‘The tympanum is the drum of the ear’ 


The following passage in a science 


book summarizes the steps by which ' 


“carrying pollen from one flower. t 
_ other. Animals get oxygén ‘from 
_ air. Plants get carbon dioxide from the 


| Way animals 


can ride side by side through: one of is sound carriedto the brain: ‘Picture 
them. to yourselves the air-waves moving 


i 7 backward. and forward in the canal of 
OME Garr S0 tee ata Pour car ihanve Grspasan ibang 
higher than St. Paul’s Cathedal in , ‘© and fro, the hammer hitting the an= 


London. “Another reachesthe height Vil, the stirrup knocking at the litle 


i Fi window, the fluid waving theme hairs 

SUELAU cee Delia i hat a ee Teena a eta 

ery Sa given to ofthe, netves quivering and then the 

ese tr : . : 5 

them. One group is called the ‘Three Pr” hearing.the message.” 
Sisters,’’ and a single tree standing : A musical note is caused by quick, 
itself by is called the “'Old Maid.’’ | regular sound waves, and an unmusical 
Two others standing together, are call- | sound is caused by an irregular succes- 
the ‘‘Mother and. her Son The gion of waves. 
‘mother is 335 feethigh, and her son !! ‘ ‘ 
; i ie, focal sounds are produced by the 
peated tll for hisiaeescas be siover isnot tee corde tmthe thscoe So 


300 feet high. i 
“Pethaps you will nevér see these many sounds can be produced by 


Sic led tint how mach Sagectiey them loner orshorer sti 
Ves Gites he ene eee 
more than onethouand sear oe eee yee Neon dad 
is easy to tell the age of a tree, for the decrepit, they dic. 

Seach iter = Ouleof theze rags i __ Cabon is thechief plant food, The 
formed every year, so that when the planes eet ore ofthe atten diode 


‘ings are counted we can tell the ag: 3 ; icf { i 
othe ne 5 * leavesis to “‘breathe’” in this carbon 


Some of the English oaks are said dioxide and digestit, or separate the 


Insects help to produce seeds by - 
an- 
the 


air. Animals breathe out carbon diox- 
ide, which the plants use. ©The plants 
Separate the oxygen from‘the carbon 
dioxide, and return it to the air again, 
where the animals can get ed In this 
and’plants help to supply 

ith ‘an element necessary 


| Protoplasm is the active, living. 
| Principle of the cells of which animals 
“and plants are composed.” Stomates 
are the little mouths or Openings on 
the underside of a leaf which let) out 
the excess of water that a plant con- 


s, | milk. Some drink itthere on the spor, ‘ins, just as ticy openings in the skin 


let out the perspiration. Chlorophyll 
1 is the green coloring matter of plants. 


|e cTheraigmeterie eet y patie 
the end of the pistl, to which the pol. 
len adheres. 


| ecthe pollen is a kind Sirgelloe vine 


; or grain which is contained in the 
‘anthers, and fertilizes the ovules so that 
they will produce seeds. 


| The Taj Mahal is generally consid- 

, ered tobe the mos beautiful building 

iin the world. It was built by the- 
Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan at Agra, 
near Delhi, India, as a tomb of his 
favorite wife. 


¢, The erection of the Taj Mahal 
; took twenty years, and is said to have 
j cost about $50,000,000. - The mon- 
;ument is of white marble, 130 feet 
slong and wide, and nearly 200 feet 
phigh to the top of the huge dome, 


- which grandly lifts itself fromeghe 


eight-sided building. This is flanked 
on either side by.the two slender min- 
arets, the whole fabric standing ona 
platform of red sandstone overlooking 
the River Jumna. 


‘Toads are sold for five francs adez~ 
en in Paris. They are used by gar- , 
deners as insect destroyers. 


No picture is hung on. the walls of 
the Louyre, ia Paris, until ten years 
after the artist has died. pat 


‘The sun will continue to oh 
with heat and light for 150,000,000 
years, says a French astronomer. 


Ieis said that the atmosphere, if com- 
pressed, would make a sea thirty-five 
feet deep around the globe. i 


One of the saddest things about 
human nature is that a man may guide 
others in the path of life without walk- 
ing in it himself. 


There are nettles every where But 
smooth green. grasses are mere com- 
mon still. The blue of heaven is lar- 
ger than the cloud. 

Elizabeth B. Browning. 


Resist thine inclination even in 
the very beginning, lest perhaps by. . 
little and little they draw thee to greater 
difficulty. —Thomas A. Kempsis 


How sweet and gracious, even in 
common speech, is that fine sense 
which men call courtesy! Wholesome * 
as air and genial as the light, 
welcome in every clime as breath: of 
flowers— it transmtes aliens into 
turest friends, and give its owner 
Passport round the globe. 

—J- T. Fields: 


A face that cannot smile is never 
good.—Martial. 


eT 


A Recitation ~~ 
The following beautiful lines, the 
words of St. John in Longfellow’s 
“‘Christus,”” are good to commit to 
memory. 

rth word, ad from whom,they came. 


“Not he that repeateth the name, 
Buthe that docth the will!’ \- 


‘And Him’ever more I behold 
‘Walking in Galilee, 
Through the corn-field’s waving gold, 
In hamlet, in wood and in’ wold, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes, 
Before Him the demons fice, 
To the dead He sayeth, ‘*Arise!" 
To the living, ‘Follow Me! 
And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centuries that are gone, 
To the centuries that shall be! 


Poor, sad Humanity 
Through all the dust and heat 
‘Furs back with bleeding feet, 

By the weary road it came, 

Unto the simple thought 

By the Great Master taught, 

Andcthat remaineth stili: 

“Not he that repeateth the 


name, 
But he that doeth the will!"* 


Coming Home 
(Continued from Page 1) 
tothe fold I'd strayed from, these 
many many years. 
He went over to where his mother 
was sitting, and knelt beside her. 
“Little mother, little mother,”’ he 


said softly. ‘‘You need never worry 
over me again. I’ve come home.’ 


Tongues of Frost 
By Gordon C. Pautz 


held one job in th: 
‘twelve years—all because of a frosty 


dressed stranger burst into his private 


=a texture brick, which was almost an 
exact reproduction of an early English 
brick. He was smiling and happy, and 
he slammed down that brick on the 
architect's desk and slid it under the 
professional man’s nose. 

~“Say, ain't that a fine brick?’ he 
asked in a high-keyed voice. 

The architect gave the brick and the 
manacold stare. Unquestionably the 
man was a brick salesman, without a 
doubt he was one of those uneducated 
brisk salesman who breeze into a 
man’s office without benefit of office 
boy or introductory card. Such a 
salesman deserved a dressing down. 
“Tam not interested in your brick! 
growled the architect.” ‘‘Judging from 
the style of your entrance and approach 
I would say that your mental machinery 
is as hard as the brick you slam on my 
desk. Permit me to show you the door 
—the only order you will get from us 
is get out and stay out.’ “ 
The gentleman walked out with the 


word, but amazment and resentment 
Were written on his face. 


“Did we land the job?” he que 
tioned excitedly: | 


Everyone is acquainted with the | tartly. i 


term “‘tongues of fire,’””but few with 
“tongues of frost.” Everyone knows 
what “‘the cold shoulder’? means and 
the effect produced on the other fel- 
low by it. Usually a “frosty tongue’’ 
goes with a cold shoulder, for a per- 
son who is cold in his manner is also 
cold, in speech. We meet this kind 
of individual every day of our lives. 
Haven't we often come out of 


a store feeling resentment at the cold- | came to talk business. 


minute ago is Burke. ; 
build a million dollar home right here ! 


job for the architect who Jands it 
types of brick and he had one in h 


hand when he came in here and it’s 
probably the one he wants specified 


He’s going to! 
in Galveston, and it will be a regular’ 


He's been looking. over all kinds and 


Thought sure he ' 
What did he 


for the new home. 


ness inside? Needless to say we 
didn’t buy. Often it is not only asale 
that is lost by the cold word, but ad- 
vancement, opportunity, and friend- 
ship. ‘The following story weil illust- 
rates this fact. 

Ralph Wilson worked in a bank, 
He was promoted from bookkeeper to 
a cage where he was in charge of mail 
collections and drafts. It was a position 
he had long wanted, but he hadn’t held 
the jab a week before it became evi- 
dent that he was not the man for the 


job where ateller came into direct con- | again, young man, just what you said 
about 
| pt 


jonest and dishonest. 


Ralph certainly hadia frosty tungue! | five. 


A little Italian fruit dealer came in one 
day to see about a draft for a few dol- 
lars drawn against him by a Montreal 
shipper. His English was broken and 


difficult to understand and he couid not | ten minutes?”* the woman was back at 
the desk in a few, moments. 


comprehend the business of the draft. 
Did Wilson explain it Carefully and 
in words of one syllable? He did not! 


Hetersely and emphatically stated that | ably not lose any more time. 
the fruit dealer had better look after his train seldom is late.’” 


honest debts and pay them! _No 
cheating in the world of business, etc. 

The little ftalian waved his hands in 
Protest, his eyes flashed and his voice 
was loud. But he paid it—after Wil- 
son had ventured the tactful suggestion 
that he probably didn’t have the 
money. He did something else, too. 

He walked around to the paying 
teller and withdrew his entire account, 
which amounted to over fifteen 
thousand dollars. "That afternoon he 
brought ina number of his Tralian 
friends and they, too, withdrew their 
funds from the bank. 

‘The cashier didn’t mince his words 
when he sook Ralph out of the cage 
and put him back at his old job. And 
Ralph's chances were killed and he 


have to say??? 
ligent answer to his assistant, for hej 


knew his coldness had driven from his ; 
office one of the biggest possible clients 


the great Union Station when a worried 


The architect didn’t give any intel- 


he could have secured. 


“That’s What I’m Here For” 


It was very early in the morning at 


looking woman 


reappeared at the 
information desk. 


“Will you teil me 


train? I'm mixed on it!”’ 

Yes, ma’ am, it comes in on track 
ten minutes late.’” Donald 
gave these facts with the pleasant 


charm of manner that made hima 
general favorite. 
“Ten minutes late? Did you say 


es, ma’ am, just ten minutes— 
it lost thatat Harrisburg. Jr will prob- 
That 


“And which track did you say? 
Track four or five?”’ 

“Track five, ma’am.’’ Donald’s 
ice was as pleasant as before. 
“Say, how do you managetd keep 
the smile from coming ff?”’ chuckled 
ayouth standingnear, as the woman 
turned away. He came up close to 
Donald, and-spoke in a confidential 
undertone. *"Asked the same ques- 
tions over and over, didn’t she?”’ 

“Oh that’s nothing—sometimes 
they get confused— specially women 
in a big station like this. And it's 
what I’m here for—to answer ques- 
tions!’ 

A moment later his own business 
done, the second youth, Jack by name 
was hurrying to his own place behind 


‘her o 


stitution for over the info 


| Fimple’s 
; bitter 


table he had uttered a few. ca 


| ing his morning mail when: a well-; that morning at the. early breakfast]: 


office. He carried in his hand, a brick | Comments on the’ general public—and | she had to 


an unflattering opinion as to “its gen] over and ove 


eral intelligence: # 
“Tes about’ the last position 

1 have chosen,” 

'to his moth 


later, and knowing father 


eyes. 


half real 


| the information desk. 


| bargain sale—so the store was crowd- 


ment for the morning. 


day are not returnable,’? a woman 


brick in his hand. He did not say a, complained in a rather high pitched 


voice;_‘‘but I don’t think that’s fair! 


' How can I tell whether my niece will 
Scarcely had the door slammed ' like the dress I pick out for her? 
behind him when the architect’s other | And I’m noteven sure of her size!’” 


door opened and his assistant rushed in. | 


*he did fr 
and all that, you’d think—’”” Jack had 
stopped, with a sombre look in his 


He was still thinking of Donald’s 
Courteous patience when he went - to 
| his own place at Wheeler & Fimple's 

at nine o'clock, and somehow, without 
: ing it, he was soon imitating 
Donald's pleasant manners, in his deal- 
ing with the customers who stopped at 
It was a special 


ved. The clerk who shared the duties 
of the information desk with Jack had 
been called away to another depart- 


“They told me that specials sold to- 


Jack would probably have turned ' outerror or shortcoming; but who does 
with a brief statement that | actually strive to do deeds; who does 


it wasa rule of the store, if the mem- 


been with hi 


with a smile. 

“*But you see the goods are +o re- 
duced in price for quick sale that we 
have to have some such rule. 


special sales.”” 


conceded, 


man? Oh, inside one of those litle 
cubby holes, is it? 


ing “information.” 

“Lots of silly folks you meet, 
don’t you?’’ remarked a man in the 
course of the morning, who had been 


What job?’ asked the architect ' ory of Donald’s pleasant face had not ' devotion; who spends himself in a 
. With that memory 
“Why, that man who came here a before him, he spoke courteously and! end knows the triumph. of high 


{achievement and who at the worst, if 


Ibelieve ' with those cold and timid. souls who 
is a general rule in most. stores for’ ¢ 
“Well now, mebbe itis,"” the woman } 
“'Pethaps it I could get! 

rd to my niece about the colors and 
sizes that would help,” she ruminated, i 
“‘Where can Iget to'a phone, young and. expected to be saver 


And she departed "pretty well on the whole: 
tu make room for the next person de- get mad und swear, but 


! 
' 


preceded by a bewildered woman who ' 


had required minute and thrice repeat- 
ed information in regard to the subur- 
ban deliveries. ‘‘ Don’tyou get kind 
of sick of it?”” 
“Oh it’s what I'm here for,’’ Jack 
answered, ‘‘ you see, folks get sort of 
mixed up and confused—especially on 
a rush day like this.’’ 

“‘Well, you’ re good natured about it 
—I'll hand that to you.’” 


Somehow full asthe morning proved ' parts are a little weak, others are 
to be, Jack made his way to the cafe-' extra stron; 


teria at noon in a less we 


with him on bargain days. 


outwardly pleasant throu, 
morning hours had had their whole- 
some psychological effect. He did 
not realize that the curling of the lips 
in a smile is very apt to produce a 
smile in the heart. Mr. Pell, the 
floor manager to whom Jack was 
indebted for his position, brought his 
own well filled tray to the same table 
with the boy. 

“Well, how goes it, Jack!"? hei 
quired pleasantly. “‘All right, sir,’” 
responded Jack. ‘*Busy morning for 
Wheeler & Fimple’s, wasn’t it?”? he 
added with a’smile. 

“You're right it was, and by the 
way I heard a good word for you to- 


I 
earied and ‘have left a little # here and there a 
disgusted state of mind than was usual ‘ yard or so wide, but I made up for it 
He was ' by doubling the rail 
not particularly analytical so it never! the gap. 
occurred to him that his effortto keep | it a gccd ‘ence on the whole, and will 
igh those like it, though I canna say it is perfect 


day—an old aunt of mine who was in ’ 


from the country told me that the 
young man at the information desk 


Perfect, or it is worthless?” 


as Bele iss 


Tt was easy to go through the long 
hot afternoon; with Pell’s pleas | 
anit words ringing in his ears. 4 
But Jack, who was ar honest-heart- 4 

| ed hoy, made up his mind then and 

there that’he would take as his’ motto 
forall the daysto come, “‘Tha's | 
what I'm here for!?" 
—Bertha Gerneauc Woods, | 


A Leader With*A High 
Purpose 


“It is not the critic who counts, nor | 
the man who points out how the strong 
man stumbles, or where the doer of 
deeds could have done better. The - 
credit belongs to the man whois actus q 
ally inthe arena; whose face:is marred | 
by dust and sweat; who strikes valian. 
tly; who errs and >may fail again and 4 
tegain, because there is ho effort with- 


know the great enthusiasm, the great 


worthy cause; who at the-best in the | 


he fails, at least fails’ while dating 
greatly so that his place shall never be 4 


know heither victory nor defeat. ie 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Averaging Things 
He prided himself on his morality 
by it, and 
am doing 
T sometimes 
then I am 
pretty honest; 1 work on Sunday 
when I am particularly busy, but 
give a good deal to the poor, and 
never got drunk in my life.“ 
This man hired a Scotchman "to 
build a fence around his pasture lot. 
He gave him very particular direc- 
tions. In the evening when the 
Scotchman came in from work the 
man said: 

“Well Jack, is the fence built, and 
is it goud and strong?’* 

“I canna say it “is all tight and 
strong,’’ Jack replied, ‘‘but it’s a | 
good average fence, anyhow. If some 


was constantly saying, 


not know but | 


ils on each‘ side of 
J dare say the cattle will find 


q 


cried the man, not see- 
ing the point; ‘‘do you tell. me. that 
you built a fence around my lot with 
weak places and gaps in it?. Why, @ 
you might as well have built no fence ~ 
atall. If there is one opening, ora 
place where an opening can be made, 
the cattle will be sure to find’ it, ond 
will be sure! to go through. Don't 
you know, man, that a fence must be” 
"Fused 
to think so,’? said the man, , ‘but [ 
hear you talking so. much about aver- | 
aging matters with the Lord, it seems f 
to me we might try it with the cattle. 7 
If an average a fence will not do for 
them, I am afraid an average character 4 
will not do in the day of judgment. 


in ever part,’” 
“Whi 
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| How Things Work Together 


By R. Walter Wright 


“I want an education. Farm work 
is of no interest to me,”” said Stanley 
Woods to his mother, after they had 
been discussing some possibilities’ in 
crops and cattle. 

“I know,” answered the mother, 
sympathetically. She had long mark- 
ed her boy's proclivities, and had 
earnestly desired to give’ him a chance 
at school, “‘But since father died 
two years ago it seems we can’ hardly. 
spare you; and’ then money is ‘so 
scarce,'” 

“I believe Andy could manage the 
farm all right—he is a farmer; but 
money, money, thatisthe cry. Can’t 
do anything without ‘money. If I 
had been a rich’ “man’s son I could 
easily have gone to ‘college.’’ 

“Rich men’s sons ‘do not -always 


Stanley.” 

“Farm learning doesn’t count. 
Yeu don’t get an education hoeing 
turnips and digging, drains, mother. 
T work at my books at every oppor- 
tunity; but it would take forty years to 
learn anything on the farm ’” 

Just then Andy’s’ whistle was heard 
outside. He ‘was waiting with the 
team to go to the fields. 

"Hand me that line,’’ said his 
brother, as Stanley was about to step 
on the hub of the wheel and swing 
himself into the wagon. As he stoop- 
eda little book feli out of ‘his breast 
pocket, 

“Books again! Come, Stan, you 
can't make books. and turnips work 
together; they won't mix.’? 

sy L can. Tam studying roots. 
That hook is on English derivation,’’ 
answered Stanley, with a laugh. 
B Ny carried a book with him to 


is Ww and when he had a little 
Snatch of Nine he would improve it by 
teadine-& page, or doing a little mem- 
pring. He did not neglect his work, 
but he did not forget his studics. He 
Usually secured-a few. minutes at noon, 
and then a longer period in the evening 
when he could get a better grip on his 

ks. Stanley was only fifteen, his 
Schooling had been somewhat interfer 
ed with by the pressing” work of the 
farm; but he had heroically endeavored 
i ee? up with his studies, though he 

ud fallen behind other boys who had 
-Mtended school regularly. 

Stan will never make a farmer,’’ de- 
Clared Andrew, over sgain, as he and 
's mother discussed their Plans forthe 

pe: It was arranged that Stanley 
‘ould go that season to the high school 
at Pendleton, Seven milesaway. —Stan- 
ley entered into the plan eagerly, he 
ence in the town, but came home 
flay evenings, helped on the farm 


of Saturdays, and returned Monday 
Mornings, | 


€re's a book worth while,” said 


‘land by economy and Andrew's im. 


Andrew. ong evéning to Stanley. 

“Scientific Agriculture,’—pot it at the 

public library. Jf you would read thar, 

you would see whatintelligentand well- 

educated’ people we farmers are, 

Your school time-tables. are nowhere 
rotation of crops.’’ 

Stanley looked into it, because inter- 
ested in it, read it through, and got his 
first large idea of how much could be 
learned onthe farm. It was a distinct 
revelation to Andrew, who subscribed 
for 4 good farm Journal, borrowed a 
dozen books from a young man who 
had attended the Agricultural College; 
and from that time he became ascien- 
tific’ farmer, and was able to increase 
very materially the income from the 
farm, 

Stanley pushed on through college, 
working on the farm during vacations, 


Proved: methods, they were able to 
ike ends, meet, Continually in bis. 


with the fact:that'science: ‘was linked 
up at many points with the farm, and 
his interest.in chemistry, geology, bi 
logy, zoology and botany was conti 
ually intensified by facts quite familiar 
tohim. After his graduation, he decid- i 
ed upon law as a profession. It meant t 
hard work, but he completed. his 
| course with honors. In Victoria Col- 
i lege he had won a greatly coveted p 
‘for an essay. His ability to closely 
describe and contrast the chief forest | 
trees of Canada had really decided the | 
contest in his favor. In his law course 
he discerned that his understanding of 
farm matters was of great value to | 
him, and he became mote and more 
interested in Andrew's experiments 
and experience. During vacation | 
periods on the farm he read up on 
agricultural subjects on the principle 
that “‘a change is.as good as ares 
When he entered upon the practice 
of his profession, a goodly number. of | 
his clients were farmers, while many 
of his cases had at least some reference 


(Pe cOUSE,, inley” was impressed,' A, 


“‘Impossible! i] did my best in that 
line before I did anything else,’? said 


thepresident. ‘His health is broken; ' 


he “will never~be-able_ to. resume 
pract etetise of the arteries, 
badte— in loctors all say.” It is 
useless to argue with a man. when 


death is standing before his- door."? 


the work himself; nobody has an inter- 

r knowledge of our affairs excepting 
he; several important cases are pending 
and, aboveall, the negotiations for am- 
algamation with the Farmers’ Realty 
Company are in an advanced stage,” 
complained the vice-president. 

Mr. Glen, Secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. Lansing, a prominent director, 
came in at this juncture, constituting 
a full executive. 

“'It is imperative that we should take 
immediate action,’* said Mr. Glen, 
after.a few minutes’ conversation. 

“‘L would suggest Stanley Woods,’’ 
spoke up Lansing. ‘Ihave employed 
him ‘several times and have always 
been impressed with his straightfor- 
wardness: and. common sense. I 
know he has handled a good many 
cases for farmers with great satisfac- 
tion, and I heard him the other day on 
that-Coates case before-the Court. of 
PLthoughtit--as. clevera 
Presentation as I ever heard.’’ « 

“‘Judge Patterson said to me_ after 
Woods won that suit, that he was cer- 
tainly a rising man,’’ remarked the 

iCe-president. 

‘*Our affairs are in too eriticala con- 
dition to run any risks. Woods may 
beall right, but heis too youngaman,’’ 
was the grave decision of the president. 

One after another every available 
lawyer in the city was considered, but 
in every case there was some objection 
raised, 

“*You will have to come back to 
Woods,”’ said Lansing, with a smile. 
“The only objection to him is that ke 
is young; the world to-day is on the 

ok out for young men. I have no 
particular reason for urging his case, 
but he was brought up in the country, 
ind so was I; he knows something 
about farmingg and so do I1—and I sup- 
pose there is something kindred about 
our spirits. To break the deadlock, 
J nominate him.’ Straightway the 4 
pointment was made. e 


to farming, its products or its opera- 
tions; and again and again he found i 
himself falling back upon his old. ex- 
periences. There was something of ' 
tascination for him ina suit when it 
wandered out upon the country hill: 
and valleys, and took glimpses of field 
and forests, of horses, cows and chick- | 
ens, of hay andbeans and sugar beets 
Gradually he obtained the reputation 
of being a good farmer’s lawyer. 
Three men were sitting one day 
with anxious faces in the office of a 
j large land company. They were the 
{ President, vice-president, and general 
manager, called together for an emer- 
gency meeting. The solicitor, Mr. 
Anderson, a mun. of wide experience, 
who had piloted: their legal’ business 
for many years, had unexpectedly sent 
in his resignation. 
“We must get him to reconsider 
this resignation; it places us in a bad 
! predicament;”* said the general man- 
ager. 


It was a great surprise to Stanley 
himself, as well as to many others in 
the city. He threw himself with great 
zest into his new department of wark; 
and with the proposed amalgamation 
carried through, he found himself’ the 
legal head ofjthe greatest land com- 
panies in the'country. — » 

But serious trouble was brewing for 
the said institution. A suit, involving 
hundreds of ‘thousands of dollars di- 
rectly, and over a million indirectly, 
was entered against the Farmers’ Realty 
Co, ; and the large company which had 
assumed its responsibilities must _needs 
defend the case. Stanley had fully in- 
vestigated the standing and affairs of the 
company before the amalgamation had 
taken place, and was convinced that 
they were upon'a sound and honest 
basis; though there might have been 
minor mistakes and deficiencies in the 
administration. Grave charges of con- 
spiracy and gross dishonesty were 
made, involving the very existence of 


‘There could not have been a worse | 
time for a change. “Anderson did all ! 


En Voyage 
Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it 50; 
Then, blow it east, or blow it west, 
|. ‘The wind that blows that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 
Are out upon a thousand seas; 

What blows for one a favoring breeze 
Might/dash another with the shock 
‘Of doom upon some hidden rock. 

And so Ido not dare to pray 

For winds to waft ine on my way, 
But leave it to a higher Will $ 

To stay or speed me, trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that He 
Who launched my bark will sail with r 
Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may. prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within the sheltered haven at last. 


Then, whatsoever find doth blow, 

Mg heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east, or blow it west, 

‘The wind that blows, that wind is. best. 

Caroline A. Mason. 
* 


a 


his corporation. Several of the best 
counsel in the country were retained 
for the prosecution. . Witnesses from 
all over the Do Nn Were summon- 
jed to support their contentions, and 
the case became a most conspicuous 
j one before the public eye. After many 
delays and adjournments the main case 
Came up for a final hearing before the 
pcoul 


} 


| “We should haveSn older and more* 


[experienced man in charge of this 
case,’’ said the president, nervously, 
as the executive: discussed the mattera 
few days ‘before the court met. “‘Look 
jat the men on the other side. If we 
j had a man like Barrington I would feel 
more certain about the defence.’* 

Barrington, a distinguished leader of 
‘the bar, was hastily communicated 
with over the telephone by the presi- 
| dent, with the concurrence of the 
others. . 

“Don’t get excited,” answered 
| Barrington, quietly. ‘‘Woods has 
| talked the whole matter over with me. 
| No one knows the case as well as he. 
Let the young fellow win his spurs.”’ 

Stanley wished to consult Andrew 


work, and he invited him and_ his 
mother into the city to stay at his 
home during the trial. Ac first’ the 
suit seemed to be going decidedly a- 
gfinst the defendants. 

“Case is lost, dead sure!’” *‘Blank 
ruin!’ “‘They'll sweep* us off the 
face of the earth!’’ “Biggest blunder 
in the world, letting that young fellow 
handle it!’—were some of the lam- 
entations uttered bythe president, as 
he walked excitediy about his sitting- 
room, where he was canvassing the 
situation with Mr. Glen at the close 
‘of the third day's proceedings. 

“Woods doesn’t appear at all 
alarmed; he sits there as cool as a 
cucumber, and turns over his papers 
now and again with a smile on his 
face,”’ remarked Mr. Glen. 

“He is non-plused, flabbergasted, 
paralyzed, I suppose,’’ retorted the 
‘president, 

Very muchd pended upon the evi- 
| dence of certain’ witnesses regarding 
jthe location, the soil, the forests and 
the agricultural possibilities of certain 
lands, and upon these largely the 
Prosecution had staked their’ case. 


(Continued on page 8) 


on several points of experimental farm._ 
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Influence 
Drop follows drop, and swells 
"With rain the rushing river; 
Word follows word, and tells 
<A truth that lives forever. 


ees 
place. ‘Then turning. to 
people he told them t 

this so as to show them 
them to 
©, When the 

Flake follows flake, like sprites 
Whose wings the winds dissever; 


3 d 
ty Ne Tights had given him power toslay the dra- 


‘Thought follows tho starting in surprise, | 
The realsa/ol mind Toren: gon, they gave uptheiridolsand served pleading, uptarned face’ upon which | 
Beam follows beam, to cheer the Lord. - Princess SabraWas the'first shone the fitful gleam of flaring. 
“The cloud a bolt would shiver; one tobe baptized in ‘the Christian torches, ‘was beautiful as <that of an 


Throb follows throb, and fear 
Gives place to joy forever. 


Therdrop, the flake, the beam, 
“Teach us alesson ever; 

The word, the thought, the dream, 
Impress the soul forever. 


faith, and some time later she was mar- 

"ried to St. George, the patron saint of 
England. y 

Whenever we hearabout St. George 

_ and the dragon let us remember that 


ee x “his greatness lay in his trust in God, 
and that he was willing to-give God all 

St. George and the Dragon the glory of his achievements. 
By E. D. Hooey | We may not have the opportunity to 
Throughout our Empire, April 23 kill dragons as he, but we,\ like him, 
is known as St. George's Day. St. have amagic sword, which isthe sword 
George was a brave Christian knight, of the spirit, and with it, we may slay 
in fact he was the bravest of the seven the powers or dragons ofsin if we only 
champions of Christendom. Accord- trust in the Lord as he did- 
ing to legend, on his war horse, with } “It was during the third Crusade that 
his magic sword, Ascalon, he rode ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion placed England 
away in search of adventures. He under the protection of ‘the early 
wore glittering armor, and as he rode Christian warrior. i 
along by a marsh he saw 1 beautiful day, April 23rd, was procliamed by 
maiden dressed in bridal robes. She royal order « public holiday—a day still 
was pale as death, and when she saw observed in Englandas St. George’s~ 

him, she cried out, “*Flee, youngman Day. 


flee, or you will perish also." As she : 
said eae cast frightened look to-' A Legend of Kenilworth : 
wards the angry sea. st The long, long twilight of an English 
“‘God forbid that I should flee, ' evening settled softly over Kenilworth 
when a maiden is in peril,’’ he replied. Castle. ~ The gay chatter of lords and 
As he spoke the sea rose with ladies rose from garden, chase and 
mighty waves and covered the marsh, ' park, broken now and then by the quer- 
and the maiden cried, ‘“Thedragon, ulous tones of some watcher worried 
flee or he will be upon you, flesh and with waiting for the arrival of the queen 
blood cannot withstand the flames that | and her cavalcade. 
come out of his mouth. He has des-' Her majesty had been detained fat 
troyed two armies of soldiers, and beyond the expected hour at Wanwick, 
eaten up all oursheep andcattle, and and would have to make entrance at 
laid waste my father’skingdom. Flee Kenilworth by torch light. 
youcan, and do nottrytodefend The great bellin the tower tolled sol- 
me. Every year a young maiden emnly and a rustle of pleased expecta- 
‘2 comes to this marsh to be killedand tion swept the multitude. Nearerand 
eaten by this monster in order to nearer sounded the tramp of horses’ 
prevent it from. rushing into our city hoofs, the faint clash of armored men 
and destroying our people. I am and the shrill music of Elizabeth's 
Princess Sabra and the lot has fallen train. - : 
on me.’’ Then as she noticed the _ As the queen stepped into the royal 
dragon she shricked, “‘Oh, you are chase, rockets blazed forth hissing to- 
too late.” ward the sky: - All the gay assemblage 
While the princess was speaking rose with one accord, lifting up their 
the séa had risen higher than ever and voices in a great shout of welcome, 
from the waves there came aNerrible only to be drowned by the roar of 
roaring. St. George had scarcely blunderbusses firing a salute. 
time to grasp his spear before themon-_ In the gateway, lit by blazing torches 
sterwasupoahim. ‘Truly itwas ater- carried by hundreds of horsemen, ap- 
rible fight. The monster was like a peared Elizabeth, mounted on a mag- 
Serpent with great wings and four nificentcharger. She was nota hand- 
strong feet armed with cruel claws, ‘some woman, but she was young and 
while in its tail it had a poisonous sting. , carried herself so nobly that her splen- 
It rushed on St. George and with one | did robes did not look out of place. 
powerful swing it struck him so hard | Her whole person blazed with jewels, 
that he almosf fell. He managed, | and at every movement she shook 
however, to give it such a powerful | light as the rose shakes off the shining | 
thrust with his: spear that the spear dewdrops in the morning breeze. 
was shattered into pieces. “Then the Beside her rude the Ear! of Leices- 
beast swung at St. George with its‘ ter, looking very grand indeed on his 
tail and swept him from his horse. handsome coal black steed. So grand 
He rose up, reeling like a dying , and important, in fact, that had he not 
man, for the flame ¥rom the dragon's ridden bareheaded, as the rest of the 
mouth made hin: feel faint and dizzy, | courtiers, he might have-been mis- 
but his strenythseemed to return when taken for a king. 
he grasped his magic sword. In try-| ‘They were followed by a train of 
ingto strike him once more the beast. noblemen and_ladies-in-waiting, 
exposed the tender part of his body knights, pages, guards, soldiers and 
under his wing, and there St. George | gentlemen ; truly an imposing proces- 
wounded him so deeply that the cruel sion. Just as the queen reached the 
beast stood still and trembled. outer tower she checked her horse to 
“St. George then knelt down and_ speak to one ofther followers. 
prayed Afterwards he said to the To the astonishment of every one, 
princess, ‘Take off your sash’and tie straight through the line of soldiers 


it around the dragon's neck—it will not | and courtiers slipped alittle maid, who 
harm you.’” 


rm You ‘Aung herself at the queen’s feet, cry- throne and looked. up through her | but the end which he found it impos | 
She did as she was told, then he 


id a : ie 
added, “Now lead him to the mar-' “My queen, a boon, a favor!"" 
ee : ‘Avtall soldier, striding. forward, 
The dragon followed the Princess as would have jerked her rudely ter het 
meekly .as alamb. When they reached | feet, when a slim boy of the cif'sage 
the city the people fled, butSt. George sprang forward and boldly, clutched 
tldshem they need have no fear, and is sleeve 
with a blow of his magic sword he ‘Hold thy hand!” he cried. wi 
killed the beast right in the market Hashing eyes Seas 


that he had done | 
the: power of 


Tn 1222, his feast- Pet from the child’s hand. 


broke 
By m 
of it! 


She turned kindly to 


angel. - © rc 
About nine years old, with swee 


appealing eyes;, soft, thick hair that, 
sl 


3 


assembly. 
**Who artthou?”’ asked her majesty, 


for thee always!”* 
The queen bent and accepted the 


‘Well, well,’” said she, “tis neither 


wet 
the time nor the place to-read thy 


petition, little maid. Come tomorrow 
to Kenilworth and we will hear thee. 
But tell me, quick who is thy gallant 
champion? Methinks he hath a brave 
spirit.” 
“That I know not, your majesty,’” 
e child. “‘Never before today 
‘set eyes upon him.’” 
Elizabeth turned to the lad, whose 
noble face and~ graceful — bearing 
seemed to ill accord with his peasant 
dress,-and to make him the equal in 
rank of any duke’s,son in the caval- 
cade. 4 
“Well, young gallant, what do 
they call thee?’’ asked she, graciously: 
“William Shakespeare, ‘and’ it 
please your majesty.’” ¥ 
“‘A goodly name and a goodly lad,"” 
smiled the queen. ‘'Weshall hear of 
thee doubtless, William, when thou 
urt a man grown; but now away!’” 
The long, y dazzling _ procession 
moved slowly forward, passing 
through the tower, over the bridge, 
and so made a grand entrance to the 
castle, amidst the noise “of salutations 
and such music as should have made 
the old walls of Kenilworth rock upon 
their foundations. 
Meanwhile, litle William Shake- 
speare, bumping along the road ina 
rough little cart on his way home to 
Stratford, was far too excited to do 
aught but dream of the golden future 
and the queen’s words. 
Over in Warwick litle Rosamond 
Vere could not sleep for anxiety over, 
the outcome bf the day’s happenings. 
When, atlast, she presented herself 


at the castle, she was most carefully | 


instructed as to her conduct before 
the queen. ss 
“‘Above all things else,’’ said her 
instructo1 young courtier named 
Raleigh,’’ see that thou turn not thy 
back ‘upon the queen. When thou art 


dismissed, see that thou go out back-* 


ward.”” 

The eager little maid promised to 
do all that she had been told. How 
she trembled as the great lord chamber- 
lain conducted her up the long hall, at 
the end of which the queen, clad in 
soft blue velvet and: wearing her 
Crown, sat under a canopy of state 
holding court! 

Rosamond knelt at the foot of the 


curling lashes into Elizabeth’s face. 
And so Walter de Vere was thy 
father?’” said Elizabeth, slowly, knit- 
ting her brows. 
terday seemed 
Walter de Ve 


to have vanished. 
re, who conspired 


_, against us toset Mary of Scotland free! ! 
ith Mary, no one ever deserved death then returned to the pump and. com 


more, and death shall be his portion!’”” 


shone like burnished gold, red lips that 
quivered with earnestness, clad simply 
in , the child seemed: a fairy 
sprite in the midst of the gorgeous 


n ok from 
parcel-and thrust it 3 


house of Boleyn, 
den exceeding. pale. 
these?” “she ‘cried, 


For a moment Elizabeth's eyes were 


t. 

“‘For that kindness’ sake’ we grant | 
thy buon,”” she said at Jast: unsteadily, 
“‘and forgive thy father, “Let him be- | 
ware how he offend again!”? 4 
“At once she wrote an order for Walter 
Vere’s immediate release, granting him” 
full pardon, and'placed’ the paper in 
Rosamond’s hand’s that she might her- | 
self carry it to London. 

Rosamond seized the queen’ s white 
hand, covering it with kisses, too over- 
joyed for words. ‘Then, darting with 
the precious paper clasped. close, 
the little maid ran gayly, out of the | 
room with her back to the ‘queen, to 
the infinite amusement of. the court. 

Notlong after this Walter Vere was 4 
freed from prison, ahdilived-toa good | 
old age, -his cl treasure the’ litle 
Rosamond, who blossomed from a dear | 
litele' maid into a good: and beautiful | 
woman.—Sel. 


An Intelligent Elephant 
In India domesticated elephants are 
usually given drink from large wooden | 
troughs filled with well-water by means j 
of a pump, and an elephant usually | 
performs this operation. Every morn- J 
ing he goes regularly to his task. 

On one occusion, when one old fel- 
low was engaged in pumping sucha j 
trough full of water, it was noticed j 
by a passer-by that one of the two tree- 
trunks that supported the trough at 
either end had rolled fromits place 50 | 
that the trough began to empty itself 
before it was full. 


{as the end nearest him lacked much of 


All kindness of yes- | his huge feet, he rolled away the “sec- 4 
j ond supporting log with his trunk, and 


The elephant was closely watched to 
see whether he would discover that 
something was wrong. ,The animal ” 
showed no signs: of perplexity, but 4 


being tull, he continued to pump. 
Finally, seeing that the water con- 
tinued to pass out, he left the pump- | 
handle andybegan to, consider the 
phenomenon. He seemed to find it 
difficult te explain. Three times he 
feturned to his pumping, and thre 
times he examined the trough, Soon J 
a lively flapping of his ears indicated 4 
the dawning of light. 

He went and smelled the tree-trunk 
that rolled from under the trough. For 
amoment it looked as if he were :oing 
to put it in its place again. [Buti 
was not, as soon became apparent, th 
end that ran over which disturbed hi 


ible to fill. 
Raising the trough which he then ab 
lowed to rest for an instant on one © 


then set the trough® down so thatit 
rested at both ends onthe ground. He% 


pleted his task.—Anon. 


English, ‘They. 4 itten 

then ore ee ae ider the 
ion of the teacher, who is responsible” 
the form in which they finally appear. 


The Rescue | 

This is the story of a brave boy and} 
what he did one’ day about five or ‘six 
years ago. One’ Saturday “in June a 

boy named Pat,—I. cannot give you { 

his true name—went swimming with 


some. friends. of ‘his: | “Among them { 


was a boy named Walter Cramp who | One night Mr. and Mrs. Ryan came 


‘was a good friend of Pat’s. ‘Theyall 
went to the Humber river to the Falls 
near Lambton ‘Bridge’ in’ Toronto. ; 
The Falls was a: favorite swimming | 
hole for many boys who lived near the 
) Humber. ” Pat was the first boy in the 
~ water and soon he and his friends 
were having a fine time. ‘Then after 
staying in the water for sume timc, 
Pat decided to go on the bank and take 
arest. But Walter stayed in the water. 
Pat found an old newspaper and began 
toreadit. Walter seemed to be enjoy- 
ing himself inthe water, Pat looked 
from time to time to see how his friend 
was doing and one time . Walter tried 
to swim across a strong current which 
was very dangerous. Pat watched him 
and saw Walter going across, but 
when he was about half-way over, he 
suddenly disappeared beneath the, 
water. Pat became alarmed, and | 
wondered if his friend was all right. 
But his head came up again, and Pat 
breathed a sigh of relief and said that 
perhaps his friend was only fooling. 
But he saw him go down again and | 
the third time gave him proof thatsome- , 
thing was wrong, so Pat ran and dived 
headlong into the water and swam _to 
the aid of his friend. sie 

Walter came up once more; ‘gasp- 
ing for breath, and seeing Pat beside 
him, he’ grabbed him, and Pat had a 
hard time with Walter, being nearly | 
drowned himself. But Walter held 
on in a death-grip upon his chum. { 

Pat gave Walter a hard blow on the 
chin which knocked him senseless and 
then towed him to the shore. When Pat H 
got to the shore, he laid his friend up- ' 
on his stomach, and applied first-aid, ‘ 
and soon Walter came back to cons- 
ciousness. Then Pat, not wanting 
the peopie to make a fuss of him, ; 
Went quietly away, got dressed, and | 
went home. 

Pat knew that he had but done his | 
duty; he did not wane anything for it, 
sohe kept quiet about it, and did not 
tellanyone. Buta friend of his whose | 

“hame was Charlie Robb told his mother | 
about it, and Pat's mother embraced 
him and said: | 


\ “My son, Iam proud of you.” - 
ut Hushed redto the cheeks/ but said 
nothing. _Patisnow aboy of eighteen, 
but he still remembers that day, andi 
now he has a very good friend in the: 
Person of Walter Cramp. i 

Pat is a deaf boy, ‘but his friend 
Walter does not care if he is afflicted 


~ relative 


; Peterboro. 


‘who. came to see me were 
my “cousin, Mrs. Cunningham of 
Ottawa, (Mr. and "Mrs. “Ryan of 
Detroit): One Sunday we were very 
much sufprised to sce my relatives driv- 
ing upto my place intheircar. ‘They 
hadcome from Toronto. “My grand- 
ma from Detroit used to come overto 
my place every year. My cousin, Joe, 
Charles and I went to see the lift locks: 


over to my place to play -cards with 
Charles and Joe but my cousins Erm- 
ine and Edith wanted me to go to. 
show. “Itold them that I couldn’ 
hear the talkies. They did not know 
where the Capital theatre was. So I 
went with them but I looked as if I 
‘was lonesome for the people laughed 
very hard but I did not because I could 
not understand. My relatives hada 
good: time with us during Old Home 
Week and they returned home as soon 
as it was over. 

After Old Home Week Bert 
Richardson came and stayed at my 
place for one week. Charles, Bert 
and I played tennis at Nicholl’s Oval 
Park. Wehadapleasanttime. Bert 
had never seen the lift locks so I took 
him for a walk and saw it.” It is very 
large. One Sunday afternoon Walter 
Scott came over and went to the city 
with Bert and me for along walk. Wal- 
ter and I showed Bert some buildings in 
Then Bert and I went 
to Keene and stayed at his place for 
one week. Bert and I helped Bert's 
father to work for two days bringing 
wheat and hay into the barn. We 
went to the river to swim once ina 
while. I would not like to live on a 
farm. On Saturday night I went back 
home. 

One Monday afternoon (Civic 
Holiday) Lemay Jette and three 
Schneider brothers came to Peterboro 
but they could not find my place, ‘but 


‘Jimmie Farrance’s brother helped 


them to find my place. They chatted 
for some time with my brothers and 
me. That day my brother Joe went 
to Oshawa and the Schneider brothers 
came to Peterboro. They went back to 
Pembroke. 1 would like to have gone 
to Fort Ste Marie near Midland with 
my mother on September. 15th but I 
had to come to school on Sept. 11th. 

—Francis G. Meyette. 


Ken Ward in The Jungle 


Ken Ward received:a message from 
his rich uncle that he would try to ex- 
plore the wild country of Mexico. 
His uncle said if Ken Ward and his 
brother had explored Mexico, they 
would go to Africa to explore again. 

Ken Ward rode ona railruad train 
to Tampico with his brother. While 
they were riding on the train, they saw 
many beautiful wild birds and beautiful 
things. One of the things, whi 


got prepared and gota boat, many 


uipment. They sailed down the 
fer tothe railroad. bridge but did not 
p. -° There was a dangerous current 
and fapids and many rocks in these 
fapids and they hada hard time to 
direct the boat from being wrecked. 
That night they stopped on the shore 
of the river and camped, cooked and 
slept. They woke= up during the 
night and saw a puma approaching 
them and they were'very much fright- 
ened. Ken shot at it and killed it. 
Once his \brother shot a deer and 
they put the deer near the shore to eat 
for the next morning but the deer was 
gone for the beasts ate it up. They 
sailed down this river and reached the 
iver’s falls. They were very glad to 
ind the/new falls of the river. “They 
named the falls ‘* Mica: Falls’? and 
the’river ‘‘ Tampico.” They were 
going home in their boat but the river 
‘was so rapid that they could not sail up 
it so they had to walk through the 
jungle. They had a weary journey 
and at last reached the river where 
there were no rapids and rocks. They 
put their boat in the water and rowed 
but'soon after Ken Ward's friend and 
his brother suddenly became sick. 
Ken Ward rowed the boat alone 
durjng the night and nextday. At last 
they reached an Indian village an 
Ken asked an Indian woman if - she 
could give them food and if they could 
have a rest. The kindly woman took 
care of Ken Ward’s friend and_ his 
brother but in a few days Ken, him- 
self, became very sick and had to lie 
in bed for several days. (When Ken 
got better, they sailed up the river 
again and reached Tampico. 

How glad they were to reach 
Tampico after along zrid_weary jour- 
ney through the forest. Ken Ward 
sent a message to his uncle and his 
uncle said'that Ken and his’ brother 
might go to Africa to explore new 
lands, and new places but they missed 
their best friend, a Mexican. Ken 
Ward and his brother senta farewell to 
their friend and went back home. 
—Johf Melton Harrison. 


Joan of Arc 


Joan of Arc was apoor peasant girl 
whgwas born in Doremy, a village on 
the borders of Lorrain, in 1412. Her 
duty was totend sheep. As she grew 
up she dreamed dreams as she took 
care of her sheep and listened to stor- 
| ies of fairies, elves and legends of the 
| Virgin. When she was thirteen years 
of age, she herself beganto have vis- 
ions. As she tended hei. sheep, she 
thought she heard voices whispering 
in.hergars and’ seemed to seé bright 
lights flashing before her and event 
seemed to see the tigure of St. Micheal, 
the warrior archangel, floating before 
her. When she was cighteen,gthe 
j voices became plainer. They seemed 
to tell her to go and deliver France 

from the English who had it almost 
| conquered. 3 
The voices bade her goto Charles 
| the Dauphin and promise-him thatshe 


‘bullets, three guns, food and other | eralsh 


{cr he always remembers his friend Pat “surprised Ken, was the river w ich | woulg lead him to Orleans and 


«iho saved his life that day in the he saw flowing rapidly under the rail-| Rhiems where hs would be crowned | 


This is a true story. ~~ | road bridge. » He thought he would King ot France. She decided to do 
~ —L.N. Collette. ' jike to explore this new river. When | whatthe voices told her. 

they reached Tampico, there were; When Joan came before Charles, 

My S Fi "many Mexicans walking and riding to ' she knew him at once and told him of 
ly Summer Vacation «znd from the station. Ken Ward and the voices she had heard, and of her 
Uhe 1928-29 season of the O.S.D. | his brother reached the hotel and went ‘mission. Charles believed her and{ 
Closed on June the eighteenth. ito bed for they were very tired. | made her commander of his army. 
From June the twenty-ninth to When they went to bed, they heard; Joan was a very brave girl and was not 


Humber. 


July seventh we had a big Old Home the growling and yelling of the forest | afraid to lead the army. She looked | must go to work. 


| 


Neck in’ Peterboro. “Adam Scott animals during the night. 

founded the City of Peterboro and ‘built’ The next morning they set out to 
the first Scott Lumber Mill in 1820. explore the new river. They asked 
We had a big parade for Old Home one of the Mexicans if he would like 
Week. About five thousand old boys to goto the forest with them. He 


very noble at the head of itand was clad 
allin armour. She held a sacred banner 
and a consecrated sword which the 
voices had told her she would find in 
the old church of St. Catherine of 


and girls came back to Peterboro from said that he would like to explore the Fierbois. She led an army of ten 
nited States, many cities and towns wilds parts of the forest. Three boys thousand to Orleans which the English 


were besieging andherheroism, gen- 
ip and repute as a witch to” her 
enemies helped the’ French. They 
won and entered Orleans in truimph. 
Later Joan saw Charles crowned King 


of France in Rhiems where all the . 


other French kings had been crowned. 

After Charles’ was: crowned ,Joan 
knew that she would no Jonger have 
visions and the voices would not guide 
her any more and so she decidedto: 
return bome to watch her sheep. 
When she asked Charles to let her go 
home he tried to prevent her. from 
ing but she started homealone. When 
she was returning, she was taken a 
Prisoner by the Burgundians. “They 
handed her over to the English who 
had her delivered for trial at a courtin 
Rouen. ~ She was tried fur heresy and 
condemned, and at the age of nineteen 
she was burnt at the stake in the 
tmarket place of Rouen and was quiet 
and gentle till her death. The French 
erected a statue of “The Maid’ as 
they loved to call her and enrolled her 
name among the saints. 

—E. Kinsella. 


My Shop Work 


I began working in the printing of- 
fice at the age of eleven in nineteen 
twenty-three. Mr. Spanner. was the 
instructor in the O.S D, printing of- 


has been the editor of the paper many 
years. ‘The paper, which we print, is 
icalled “The Canadian,’ an cight 
page paper. ‘“The Canadian”’ is issu- 
ed twice amonth. People in Canada 
or other countries, who want this 
| Paper, pay one dollar a year. 


eight o'clock to nine thirty o'clock, 
when I was a small boy. Ll learned 
howto work there. At first I studied 
some kinds of type in cases and then 
learned to set up type. Afterwards, 
when I had learned how to do this, 
; Mr. Spanner gave me notes and lists 
! about presses, cabinets, racks, rules, 
Papers and other shop equipment. 
After that, Mr. Spanner taught me 
how to use.a cylinder press and a job 
press. Now, I always set up type and 
| work the two kinds uf presses. There 
are about thirty boys who work in 
the printing office. Sometimes paste 
on the name'of people on the outside 
of papers. > 


When he was assistant scoutmaster, 
one of my classmates who was a boy 
scout, was able to get his’ proficiency 
badge in printing. Mr. Morrison of 
Tweed has been our instructor since a 
year ago last September. He told me 
that he had warked in Toronto, on the 
Border Cities Star and in some other 
towns. 

On page four of the Canadian, Mr. 
Stewart writes editorials and on page 
five, some teachers_write local news 
and other items which are very inter- 
estingtous. I liketo read pages four 
and five better than the other pages. 
For page two, Mr. Stewart chooses 
stories from old newspapers and 
other papers and on page seven, he 
chooses special selections in literature. 
On page three pupils write locals, and 
on page six Miss Ford chooses many 
selections from magazines, books and 
small pupils write short locals and for 
Page one and eight, Mr. Stewart 


‘chooses stories and poems. 


I shall soon be through school and 
T hope that I will 
be’able to get a job in a good printing 
office. Iam sorry that we have no 
linotype machine-in the O.S.D.- shop 
because it would greatly help me in 
getting Work if 1 were able to operate 
alinotype. 


Hilton Elwood Bell. 


fice for several years. Mr. Stewart « 


I worked in the printing office from ~ 


Mr. Spanner resigned two years ago. ~ 
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the beginning of which, the Bible says, 
is the fear of God, will abolish crime 
and cure the woes of man. But Hux- 
ley was referring to mere knowledge, 
the keys to which, he says, is ability to 
tread and write. Surely Huxley knew 
that some of the worst criminals and 
devotees of vice that ever desecrated | 
the earth and sullied the pages of  kis- 
tory were well-educated men. A 
majority of the occupants of ,the pri- 
son cells to-day are men and women | 
under the age of twenty-five, and aj 
goodly number of these are fresh from 
the halls of high-schools, colleges and 

It is safe to say that 
many cf the gunmen and bootleggers 
of Chicago and Detroit and the Bor- 
der, are educated men, as are also the / 
stock manipulaters, wild-cat schemers, 
forgers, counterfeiters, political bood- 
lers and criminals whuse neferious 
deeds and exploitations actually neces- 
sitate a considerable depree of educa- 
tion. \ 

No fact is better estiblished by al 
vast array of indisputable evidence than 
the fact that education, mere “know- 
ledge and mental development, has 
seldom, if ever, made a man. moral 
whose tendencies and inclinations are 
towards immorality and crime. A 
good education is a gre’ most desi 
able thing to have, but in itself it is in- | 
sufficient in the moral and impotent in | 
the spiritual realm. With this, yes 
above this, must go moral aid spiritual 
culture, to the highest possible develop-; 
ment of which education is essential, | 
Not as a substitute but as a potent ally. 

By spiritual culture we do not mean | 
the teaching of sectarian dogmas or 
creeds, which, of course, could not be 
tolerated-in pubiicly supported schuols, 
But ic is quite possible to inculcate the 
great spiritual verities in a way accept- 
ible to Gentile and Jew, to all sects 
and denominations. Negatively, these | 
are summed up in the Ten Command- 
ments, which the-wisdom of the ages 
has not be able to supersede; posi- 
tively, they are summed up in the new 
and greater commandment: Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart | 
and mind and soul and strength, 

and thy neighbor as thyself; objec- 
ti its spirit and method of ap- 


| would have greatly lessened the effect. , 


j Nominative pronoun after the verh 


| 


than to make a living. A ( 

The supreme ideal and purpose of good boy,”” Which, as Euclid says of 
every school and college should be’ to no:worse inconsistencies, is absurd, 
instil the principles of morality and Now, who wrote all these linguistic 
good-will and righteousness; the su- heresies? It was me, the editor. 
Preme test should be the best possible Why? Because they seem to logically 
development of the four-fold faculties embody the current modes of expres- 
of man ---the physical, the meatal, sion. Of two forms, that iy best and 
the moral and the spiritual; the su-— will prevail which conforms to almort 
Preme attainment should be the pro- universal usage. We hope,’ dear 
duction of honorable, law-abiding, ef- reader, that you is not too greatly 
ficient, good-living, God-fearing men shocked by these‘ verbal lapses. And 
and women. It is righteousness only remember that in language forms’ as 
that exalteth a man or a nation; butsin with most other things ‘‘the letter kill- 
is a reproach to any person or any eth but the spirit giveth life.’” 

‘ 


people. t 


The Library 

Our students all seem much inter- 
ested in the reading period, and getting 
great pleasure out of the new books 
bought this year. There are twenty- 
one classes each week in the library. 

The smaller boys and girls are 
brought by teachers, and spend. their 
time reading under the instruction of 
teacher and librarian with books suited 
totheir needs. This’ plan is being 
used for these classes to form the habit 
of silent reading. 

The bright interested faces children 


Psteairneseyay tou icin’, > show with what success we are meet. 
a ane : Aaa 
see how it sounds. We may just at i0@:_ The reading period is all too 


, at sh i as ‘ai 
well make up our minds that this “SPO (© suit: them.—Arkansas Optic. 
stilted and undemocratic use of the! 


It is Me 
One remark made by Premier 
MacDonald ar the Naval Conference 
has created quite a stir among language 


“‘purists.’* Speaking of the absolute 
necessity of a strong navy for Great 
Britain, anisland kingdom and the 
centre of a world-wide empire, he 
said, “‘The Navy, itis us.’? Accord- 
ing to Hoyle— we mean the gram- 
marians—he should have used ‘‘we’? 
instead of “'us'’, which, we submit, 


tobe, is going togo, and the sooner Ever-Popular Dickens 
the better. Some sticklers for this _ ——A remarkable testimony to the 
form may lose a few nights’ sleep ‘ unfailing popularity of Charles Dick- 
over it, some people may be deprived , ens, ‘was furnished recently py the 
of the pleasure of showing to the in-, librarian of a public library in a very 
different throng how accurately they ' poor district of London. Nor only did 
can express themselves; but millions ‘he find it necessary, he said, to keep 
will bepleased, and the most common ! many copies of Dickens’ novels “in 
of what are called grammatical errors stock—so great and constant was the 
will be eliminated, the demand—but he had noticed that 
Ex-Pgincipal Hutton, than whom | the first book asked for by many new. 
there is no higher authority in Canada, Hborrowers, especially among laboring 
justifies the use of “‘it is _us,”’ and | men, was ‘One by Dickens, please.’ 
expresses his preference forit, as have | All librarians agree that Dickens re- 
quite a number of university professors | mains by far.the most read of all the 
in United States. What isthe use of | classic novelists. 
retaining a form for which no good; © > 


plication is summed up and depicted 
in the 


and the Last Judgment, where the 
standard of righteousness and of divine 


parables of the Good Samaritan | 


Teason.can be given, and that is and 
always will be incorrectly used by 


There is a lot of truth inthis defini- 
four-fifths of the people? These a2, Peete eee 


tion; “An egotist is a man. who 


very few of even the best-educated thinks he'knows as much as youthink* if 


people who do not sometimes err in you do.’? 


ly declini: 
h has deer 


-The'world is divided into two clas- 
ses, those who go ahead and do sonic- 
thing, and those who sit ‘st 
quire: “Why wasn’t its done the 
other way?’’ O.'W: Holmes 


Lord Macaulay, himself an almost 
incomparable ‘master. of the English | 
language, pays the following ‘tribute 4 
to the literary qualities of the Book: ~ 

“The English Bible is a book which, | 
if everything else in our language © 
should perish, would alone. suffice to 
show the whole extent of its beauty 
and power.’ 


oa 
What you do counts for more than 
what you believe—Exchanye. 
This is a halfitruzh—or'less.. The 
larger part is—what you do. depends 
on what you believe. 


Finding that our Library Fund 
income could provide tor ‘additional 
expenditures last fall, our: Trustees 
authorized the purchase of the follow: 
ing. Keystone View ‘Company ‘prod- 
ucts:- 600 slides, 300 stereographs and 
12 stereoscopes with ‘a cabinet and 
several guides. This addition to our 
Library we consider one of the most 
worth while we have ever acquired, as 
it takes our pupils to every country in 
the world by means of slides and the 
wonderful three dimension  sterco- 
graphs. —The Western Pennsylvanian 


The Unruly Member 

An unmerciful’ tongue may be 
more cruel than the most terrible in- 
Strament of torture sever forged. It 
can stab more keenly than a. dagger, 
and cut. more deeply than’ a sword: 
That quick tongue; that fiery, temper- 
ed driven tongue; ‘that insidious, in- 
sinuating tongue; that soft, ‘slimy, 
slandering tongue; that sharp, sarcastic 
tongue; these, an inspired writer has 
said, are set on fire of hell!” It is i 
dangerous to handle such cruel wea- 
pons heedlessly. With one of they 
you may so rend your mother’s bosom’ 
that she will wish you had never been 
born; you may so pierce:your father's 
heart as,to bring down his gray hairs 
in sérrow.to the grave; you may cut 
the nearest. dearest ties and Jeave the 
heartstrings bleeding. : Ex. 


A Scar § 


“John,” said a father to. his son, 

“Twish you’ would get me. the 
hammer."” ““Yes, ‘sir.’ “‘Now a 
nail and apiece of pine board.”’ 

“Here they are, sir.” Will” you 
drive the nail into the pine board?’” It 
was done. 

**Please pull it out again.’? 

“That's easy, sir.’? 

“‘Now, Jobn,’" and the father’s voice 
dropped to a lower key, pull out the 
nail hole.’” 

Every wrong act leaves ascar. Even 
the board be a living tree, the scar 
remains. 


The farmer.and his helpers are: now 
bitsy. cutting ice on the Bay of Quinte 
near the O: The ice/is 
of good quality and about fourteen in= 
ches thick: : 

Several hundred tons will be put in 
for the summer and Autumn, 


Misses Nurse, Panter, Lally, Van 
Allen and O'Connell arranged for'a 


party for three of the junior classes on |, 


Saturday evening, February 1. Every 
thing was provided: which made for 
fun and happiness'and a dainty. little 
lunch at the end” brought a-perfect 
evening to an end. 


Joe Meyette and. his brother, 
Charles, graduates of our School, are 
playing wi fe Laval who are ‘still 
leading in the Peterboro Senior Hock- 
ey League. “Fhey hope that theirteam 
will get a*chance for the play-off. 
Joe is a member of Peterboro O. 

A. Intermediates'as'a substitute 
tender. | = 


Candlemas: Day. was brilliant with 
sunshine in ‘the early morning, and 
therefore, according to the belief long 
held, we may expect six’ weéks of 
cold winter weather. That would be 
just grand for our outdoor sports if 
the frequent snow storms were not 
the cause of endless shoveling. But if 
the bear was notan early riser, we 
may have fine, warm weather before 
March the twenty-first. 


Caroline Buchan was surprised to 
feceive a letter from Mrs. W. H. 
Green of Orillia, whose daughter Jean 
is in Miss Carroll's class.’ Carrie’s 
local in last iesue had appealed to Mrs. 
Green and. she wrote Caroline telling 
her of atrip that her daughter Evelyn 
now teaching. in Florida, had recently 
taken. Carrie was as pleased as punch 
toget this letter and has written to 


Mrs. Green expressing her apprecia- | 


tion, 


On February. 15th two Saint Val- 
entine parties are tobe held, one for 
the older boys and girls, and another 
for the wee tots. The children in 
between had a party on January 25th. 
when the committee composed’ of 
Mr. Gordon, Misses Bell, O'Connell, 
Rierdon and. Daly arranged “for'a 
leich drive. The weather became 
Stormy so the evening was spent in 
playing games in the assembly hall! 

veral new and very. interesting 
~ provided. a ‘real good time 


In our last issue we inadvertentiy 
omitted to make mention of the service 
for the'deaf held in the Y,MiC.A. 
assembly hallin Belleville on Jan. 12 by 

r. J. R. Byrne, of Toronto, ‘The 
Toads were so badly drifted that some 
Of the deaf in Peterboro. and other 
neighboring places foun: impossible 
‘0 attend, who otherwise would. have 
done so. Butdespite’ this fact, ‘the 
the large room was well filled, among 


O.S,D.6 Ki—V’s 1. 
On Wednesday evening Jan. 29th 
an interesting game. of hockey was 
played-on the school rink between the 
deaf boys and a’ junior Ki—Y. from 
Belleville. The game was interesting 
throughout but the ice was alitdle rough 
and snow prevented a very fast game, 
Ki- 8 opened ‘the scoring 
heir last and the deaf boys 


continued to bombard tkeir opponent's M 


net with success oh six different occa- 
sions. The deaf boys showed better. 
Condition than their opponents and 
came off the ice i 

struggle. 


When our boys metthe B.C. I. team 
in the second game it was at the Belle- 
ville arena. This was the first the team 
had ever played at the new arena and 
the large ice surface and ¢ 


le and Thomp- 
son depended on_ individual’ rushes 
which gained nothing. The B.C.I. 
backchecked closely and continually 
combined, this way scoring ali their 
goals. Every boy oneachteam gave 
his best and one could not pick aayone 
of-our-téam as being more effective 
than his team mates. But Boyle gave 
the opposing goalie several opportuities 
to make Sensational saves and there- 
after was closely watched whenever he 
broke from the defence. Meyztte and 
Boyle counted for the O.S.D. Mr. 
Shields of B.C. 1. handled the game 

a most satisfactory manner. 


Bea 
Our annual Winter Sports are usual- 
ly held within a week of St. Valentine's 
Day so we may be assured of good ice. 
Thursday, February 6th, was chosen 
this year. The ice was perfect, but the 
weather proved, to be tov cold for spec~ 
tators for any length of time. That was 
unfortunate, but it’ seems hard to hit 
upona perfect combination of ice and 
weather. 


‘The junior. and baby races werefrun 


| off shortly after two o'clock. su the tots 


could “go immediately back to the 
warmth of the residénces. These races,, 
the obstacle race and novelty racé 
Provided plenty of fun as there were 
some amusing antics amid some of the 
wild scrambles. The speed events were 
keenly contested. Boyle and Miceticik 
had to race an extra heat to decide there 
Places inthe 100 yd. dash. The mixed 
relay between five teams proved to be 
‘one of the best races as each team was 
out to win and were very evenly 
matched. Points won on purely com- 
petitive events will/be credited on the 
field day records. Ribbons were award- 


[Rene 


is the list of the events. and 


mediate Girls (3 rounds): 
ia “Mazzalli, “Audrey Nottage, 
MacNab: 


intermediate Boys (6 rounds) :. 


jur Mc Shane, Clifford Grimoldby, 
tour. 


3/100 yard dash, Girls: Mary Park- 
+ Julia Anderson, Estella Gerow. 


24.100 yard dash, Boys: Robert | Ei 


pbempson, Banco. Micetick, John 


5.:Junior® Intermediate Boys (4 
rounds): Roy. Lethbridge, Joffre 


j Averall, Clifford Haist. 


6. Junior Intermediate Girls (134 
rounds): Kathleen Pratley, Lillian 
Reed, Elizabeth Smith. 

7. Junior Boys (2 rounds): Jack 
Damore, James Perry, Jack Bossence: 

8. Senior Girls (4 rounds) : Mary. 
Parker, Julia Anderson, Estella Gerow 

9. Senior Boys (8 rounds): Robert 
Thompson, John Boyle, Francis G. 
leyette. 
10. Obstacle Race, Girls: Rose 
Benedict, Emma Mazzali, Florence 
Carriere. 

11. Obstacle Race, Boys: John 
Boyle, Rene Latour, Bob Thompson. 
12. Novelty Race: Banco Micetick. 

13. Relay Race: Caroline Buchan, 
Clarence McPeake, Gladys Clark, 
and James Matthews. 

14. Junior Race, Girls: Ruth Shore, 
Catherine Culhane, Alva Richardson. 

15. Junior Race, © Boys: Harry 
Hitsak, Kenneth Ansley. 


The Annual Winter Carnival was 
held on Saturday, February 8th. This 
is a very busy part of the session and 
not a great deal of time could be found 
for the making of costumes, but what 
time there was, was well utilized’ and 
and cofisiderable ingenuity was shown 
and nearly everyone was in fancy dress. 
The weather was ideal both for skaters 
and spectators. 

Amongthe strange peoples enjoying 
themselves were characters who might 
well have stepped out of history books, 
clowns, valentines, nurses, negroes, 
Japanese, old men, old women, 
bakers, preachers, ‘babies, pirates, 
sailors, flappers, donkeys, Arabiane. 
movie characters, gentlemen and ladies 
of the Victorian age. 

Albert Gerow made a hit with his 
tall lady .who increased or decreased 
her weight at will. Dennis Armes in 
his own. devised costume of Lord 
Nelson took first prize as best dressed 
boy. ' 
Florence Carriere agfValentine was 
the best dressed girl’ Irene Stoner 
in her suit of shining armour was 
judged ‘most original. [n the comic 
class Dart proved’ to be a ‘scream, 


whilst Willie Williamson in his quaint | J 


Victorian dress caused many a laugh. 


After an enjoyable hour a gtand 
prometiade was made past the judges. 
The judges, Misses Nurse, Handley,- 
Mrs, Glenn and Mr. McGuire, hada 
very difficult task. However much 
credit’ reflects upon ‘their decisions 
which, were by no means easy to arrive 
at. A flashlight picture was taken by 
Mr. Blanchard. Everyone tried to get 
in. Let’s hope the picture is a good 
one. Assoonas the bonfire was light- 
ed, it was surrounded by a ring of 
laughing, ruddy countenances. My 
what a greattime everyone had! And 
then tothe kitchen for weiners, rolls,, 
doughnuts and hot coffee. All too soon 
our carnival was over, and away every 


: pms 
U.S: Navy Sailor 
_ Champion Boxer 
John Boyle Pirate’ 
Willie Abrams ~ General Brock 
Robert Thompson A. Lincoln, comic 
Gord. Richardson Col Boy. 
rank DeShelter> Spaflish Boy ‘< 
Francis Meyette  Coeur-de-bois 
Norman Sero. Canadian Mounty 
Dennis Armes Lord Nelson 
mest Maitre Boy Scout 
Earl/Meloche _ ‘Sailor 


Willie Verdon 


|B. Agopsowicz Pretty Flapper 


George Bostnari Pirate 

Maxwell Whalls Indian 

Wallace Sloan’ Champlain 
Arthur McShane St. Valentine 
Glen Harrison "Boa Constrictor 
Nicholas Wozick What's wrong 
Elwood Bell An artist 

W. Williamson Old fashioned lady 
Bernard Elliott. A big kid 

Willie Burlie A fly-tox sprayer 
Abie Miller A sailor 


| Morris Glasner The clutching hand 


A bear 
A Japanese girl 
A Supervisor 
Hockey Player 
Sir Galahad 
Clown 
Clown 
Valentine 
Christmas 
Checkers 
Mins Canada 
Miss Car * 


‘James Christy 

Harris Maw 

C. Grimoldby 

Fred Dixon 

Irene Stoner * 

Helen McNish 

Carrie Buchan 

Cylene Youngs 

Rosa Leo 

Elsie Wright 

Adele Lowson 

Susie Sherritt 

Alma Sanders Sailor 

Mary Parker Sailor 

Helen Agopsowicz Japanese 

Virginia Hullett’ Spring 

Audrey Pittaway Tommy Girl 

Grace Dart Aunt. ?? 

Dora Hedden Arabian Boy 

Marie Roberto Molly 

Doris Breen Parisian Boy 

Helen Bartkiewiz_ Dick Whittington 

Florence Langdon Pirate 

Margaret Brent’ Maid 

Isabel Miller Camp Girl 

Pearl Liddle Boy 

Evelyn Cook Boy 

Rose Bendict Wizard 

Isabella Laforte School Gifl 

Laura Cook “> — Scotchnian 

Resins RrSreneane Poor Girl 

udrey Nottage 

Emma Mazzalli | Orphans 

Estella-Greow Clown 
Dairy maid 


Jean Green 
GladysClarke Dutchman. 
School Girl 


June Baty 

Marfa Masulka Japanese girl 
Kathleen Gwalter Boy 

Edna Williams — Grandma 
Elizabeth Smith Little Boy 
Olga Bostnari Little Boy 
Norah, Carey Baby 

Betty Ballard © School Girl 
Helen Hallman Chinese Girl 
jessie Besserman 

Mina Martin 

Mr. Gordon Flapper 

Mr. Lally Jap : 
Mrs. Lally Red Cross Nurse 


Miss Bell ms 
Me bay | cota Dust Twins 


Scatter Sunshine. 
There’s enough of shadow along 
life’s way, 
Enough of sorrow and want and 


woe, 
So the thing to do is, be brave and 
ie 


tru 
And scatter sunshine where’ er you go. 
Every human being is bound: to 
influence some other human being. 
—Mn. Jameson. 


Summer in the Arctic 
The sun shines warm and very bright; 
Tt melts all'the ice and snow, 
And along the brooks and rivulets 
The willows and rushes grow. 
‘The ground is gay with buttercups, 
And dandelions there are too, 
Poppies bright and wild roses grow; 
With bluebells the slopes are blue. 
The butterflies and bumblebees 
Fly busily here and\there; “ 
Mosquitoes, gnats, and and black flies 
Go buzzing through the air. 
A warm breeze blows, and finches fly 
To willows that gently sway; 
For the Arctic summer is warm and 
bright, 
Like a lovely April day. 


The Reindeer at Home 
By June Douglass 

“Every time our family is men- 
tioned,”’ said Mrs. Reindeer, crossly, 
“children are so busy thinking about 
sleighs and Santa Claus that they never 
stop to wonder where we come from, 
how we live, or anything the least bit 
interesting about: us."” 

Mr. Reindeer looked thoughtful. 
“Icis true,” he answered. ‘‘Even 
that wouldn’t be so bad, if they didn’t 
persist in getting us all mixed up with 
relatives. Time and time again,” he 
continued, “‘I’'ve heard that people 
called us ‘winged footed.’ They don’t 
know that, travel as fast as we do, it is 
our antelope cousins who shauld really 
have that name.’’ f 

“It does seem,’* remarked Mrs, 
Reindeer, ‘‘that the children, at least, 
would like to know more about the 
reindeer family. For example,” she 
went on, ‘‘probably not one person in 
ten knows that inthe winter time our 
fur gets longer and turns to a lighter 
color than it isin summer.’? 

“‘—and people would be amazed if 
they were told that our summers are, 
often extremely warm,"’ Mr. Reindeer 
said to his wife, ‘‘and that we do not 

re always have snow ‘on the ground up 


her. 


1 


know children have visions of us 
standing in great, snug, warm barns, 
eating oats and hay’? Mrs, Reindeer 
said. 

“They would certainly be surprised 
if they knew that in the coldest days of 
winter a reindeer must scrape into the 
snow. with his head and hoofs for his 
Principal food, the white lichen, or 
reindeer moss,” answered Mr. \Rein- 
deer. / 

“Of course, when we draw sledges 
and carry men on our backs, we have 
better fare,’ Mrs, Reindeer said. 
“We really need it, since we often 
have to pull loads of two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred pounds at about 
ten miles an hour.’’ 

“T do not sce how they could get 
along without us: we are sort of ‘camel 
of the North,’ Mr. Reindeer re- 
marked, shaking his head. 

“I wonder whether the children 
know that furnish goud ich milk?"’ 
asked Mrs. Reindeer of her husband, 

—and that we grow about five feet 
tall, measuriug down from our shoul- 
ders,” added Mr. Reindeer. 

“We are certainly very interesting 
and useful animals,’? Mrs. Reindeer 
finished. *'The Eskimos, the people 
of northern Siberia, and the Lapps 

would not even be able to live without 
us. 


The Valentine Cookies 
By Viretta Van Dorn 

It was’ St. Valentine’s day. Ted 
and Mary were helping Mother eet! 
the little valentine cookies ready for | 
the dinnertable. Uncle Bob always 
came to visit Ted and Mary on Valen. 
tine’s day and he liked litte valentine 
cookies. This isthe reason that the 
children had coaxed Mother to make 


| 


| Children. 


Ir He 
ed Mother mix the batte 
the thin sheets of flo 
table; and then they 
little heatt-shaped'ci 
carefully cut out little 
to put into the pans. Tr 


to guess what they J 
were like fancy trees and 


Pretty soon all the ci 
baked and they looked so crispy and 
golden brown. , 

“Don’t they smell. good?’ said 
Mary. “‘Uncle Bob will certainly 
like his valentine surprise this time.’’ 

Mother gave each one of the chil- 
dren a large plate and ‘a fancy: paper 
lace doily, and they laid the cookies 
ever so carefully on the plates so that 
they would look their prettiest for 
Uncle Bob's surprise. 

Just then the door bell rang and the 
children flew to the door. 

“Oh, ‘Uncle Bob,”” they cried, 
“you are just in time. Dinner is all 
ready, and your surprise is ready, too.’? 


Ted and Mary helped Mother carry | 


the things into the dining room. -Be- 
fore they took the cookies in, Mother 
covered both plates with some little 
fancy napkins, Then she looked at 
the children and smiled, and they both 
laughed. 

“This will bea surprise, won’t it? 
they said. 

“Let's have him guess what is.un- 
der the napkins,’" said Mary. 

“‘Apples,” said Uncle Bob. 
rosy apples. 

"No,”’ said the children, 
one more trial.’”’ 


“only 


Uncle Bob thought and thought. | 


“‘Only one more guess,’ he said, 


““T will have to guess right this time. ° 
Oh, I know,” he said. “‘Doughnuts.”” » 


“Oh, no, no,’”” shouted the child- 
ren. Yot're wrong, you're wrong. 
Look and see, look and see.’” * 


Uncle Bob lifted a corner of the} 


“Oh, 


napkin and peeped under. U 
“Valen- 


what a surprise!’’ he said. 
tine cookies! They are my favorite 
kind of cookies. And I like surprises 
when you have to peep in at them. 
Do you like them that way, too??? 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the children. 
“That's why Mother put the napkins 
over yours. She thou 
so much fun.’" 

“‘Well,”’ said Uncle Bob, ‘ 
with me and you may have'a peep, to. 

The children followed him into t 
other room and there they saw a big 
box. Over it was a white cloth, 
“Now!"” said Uncle Bob, ‘‘here is 
your surprise, and you will have to 
guess what is in the box. You may 
have three guesses.’” 

(iL guesé a big doll,’? said Mary. 

.aNo,"” said Uncle Bob, 

‘I guess a big cake,” said Ted. 

“'No,’’ said Uncle ob. ‘*Only 
one more guess now.”’ 

“Well, maybe it’s a cat,’’ 
: Just then the cloth began to move. 
Then they heard a scramble inside the 
box and something said, ‘‘Bow wow, 
bow wow.” 4 

“Oh, a litle dog,’’ 


he 


di shouted the 
‘What a lovely surprise! 


An Eskimo Boy 
I am an Eskimo boy. I live with my 
mother and father, 
In the winter we live in an igloo. 
It is walled up with stones and chinked 
“with turf and moss. Te is half under- 
ground and is, very warm. 


goes far from the ig! > fis le 
takes me with him. We are away for 
several days. : 

‘My father makes a snow house for 
us to'stay in, He cuts blocks of snow 
from a snowdrift.. He’ is careful’ to 
choose a drift ‘in which the ‘snow is 
neither, too hard nor too soft, 

He fits the snow blocks carefully to- 
gether to make a dome-shaped house. 


tlearned to fy; and) ir i 
; Brown very bold. “He would climb 
far up in the tree-top and jump to the 
branches of the next tree; also he 
would. perch’ onthe roof: of the big 
; barn, (so far up that he seenied but a 
{ Speck. His nerve ‘never failed him, 
* but he made his mother very irritable. 
While the) kitten’ grew bigger, the 
robins had laid their eggs, and'hatched 


Then we fill the cracks with soft snow. their babics; and the day came when 
Not many Eskimo make snow house | the parent birds 'were teaching their 

I am glad that my father knows how to < young to fly. ‘The little things: were 
make one. ; timid and flopped’ about in a helpless 
s ; way. One fledgling Huttered to’earth 
Mary and Martha «too wedry to move. Just then from 

Mary and-Martha were two litte girls, - under the barn'came a big rat; itcrept 
With red rosy cheeks, andlong yold- toward the bird and was about to lay 
en curls. _ hold of it. Suddenly the kitten, who 
Said Mary to Martha, ‘‘I'm going to. WaS walking on the roof, saw the 
town and buy me 3 beautiful, gold- horrible rat, and.down from the roof 
en gown.’ plunged the kitten, landing squarely on 
Said Martha to Mary, “‘I’m going to the beast’s back, with such force that 


ght it would be | 


said Ted. | 


choose a crimson cloak, and some 
silver shoes.’? 

So each took her penny, and went to 
the shop and each came home with 
a lollipop! 

—Gordon Veeder Carruth. 


J Mister Sun 
OK azy Mister Sun, wake up! 
You are a sleepy-head. 
I've combed my hair, and brushed my 
teeth, 
And you are still in bed! 


| To-night you'll shine so big and red 
Across the white, white snow. 


And then to bed you'll go. 


By half-past five ‘twill all be dark, 
Oh! Oh! You sleepy-head, 
We'll draw the shades, and light the 
lamps 
Before I go to bed. 


Now when the, summer time is here, 
You're up while still ’tis night. 

So very, very early 
('m wakened by your light. 


1 
; And when the evening comes around, 
‘You're just as wide awake, 
I'm tucked in bed, and kissed good- 
night 
Before your rest you take. 
—Alice G. White. 


{ 
{ 
i 
! 


The Flying Kitten 


Once a kitten climbed so far up a 


i 


‘come tree that he was afraid to come down. ' 
.”” | He mewed for awhile but no one; 


heard him; and after he had paced up 
and down™the branches, he finally 
“Climbed further up. There he came 
upon a freshly built robin’s- nest. It 
, “as empty and lined with softly twisted 
Grass, so, as the kitten felt tired, he 
Crept in, curled up and fell asleep. 
;__ Back came the robins. They were 
, Surprised and annoyed at finding the 
i kitten, and chattered angrily till the 
kitten awoke. ‘Get out of here, you 
| saucy little thing,’’ they cried, but the 
kien answered: “I can not climb 
‘down the tree so I have no place to 
g0."’ —“‘Nevertheltss, you may not 
stay here,’’ declared'the robins. But 
{the kitten kept still and looked very 
, Stubborn. The robins whispered to- 
‘gether and one said: “Very well, if 
you can not climb down, we will teach 
lyou to fly."” The kitten watched 
| carefully while the birds hopped: from 
‘limb to limb, and soon found that he 
also could do that with ease; and the 
robins (who did not care what happen- 
ed to the kitten, so long as they got 
rid of him) assured him that he had 
learned to Hy. The kitten then plucked 


the rat was killed instantly. 

From that’ time on the kitten's 
_ Teputation grew. The birds were 
grateful to him for rescuing the young 
one. The cats respected him for 
killing a rat. And the humans who 
lived in the big house’ called him 
j “the flying kitten’? and thought him 
most unique. 
| 


Puzzle 
There's alaughing hyena at the Zoo, 
‘ And a funny thing that's called a gnu. 
The gnu looked rather old to me; 
And the hyena cross as he could be. 
J didn’t even see him smile— 


“Big, You'll wrap up in a soft, white cloud, Maybe he did though after a while. 


ly Grandpa said ’twas time to go, 
So row Is’ pose I’ll never know. 
I wish I could have stayed to sée 
‘The laughing hyena laugh at me. 
, Boys must believe what they are. told, 
But that gnu looked a litle old. 
| Gertrude duBois. 


{ Jack Frost 


! The door was shut, as doors shculd be, 
+ Before you went to bed last night; 
Yet Jack Frost did get in, you see, 
And left your window silvef: white 
He must have waited till you slept; 
And not a single word he spoke, 
But penciled on the panes, and crept 
|! Away again before you woke. 
: And now you cannot see the hills 
! Nor fields that stretch beyond the 
i lanes; 
But there are fairer things than those 
His fingers traced on every pane. 
ocks and castles towering high; 
Hills and: dales and streams and 
i fields; 
| And knights in armor riding by, 
With nodding plumes and shining 
t shields. 
"And here are little boats, and there 
Big ships‘with sails‘ spread to the 
breeze; « 
And yonder, palm trees waving fair 
Qn islands set in silver seas. 
And butterflies with gauzy wings; 
And herds of cows and flocks of 
sheep; x 
And fruits and flowers and all the things 
You see when youare sound asleep. 
For creeping softly underneath 
The door wheniall the lights are out, 
i Jack Frost takes every, breath you 
breathe, 
And knows the things you think 
about. 3 
“He paints them on the windowpane 
} In fairy lines with frozen steam; 
And when you wake you see again 
Theslovely things you saw in dream. 
—Gabriel Setoun. 


Ro 


i 
i 


becoming. infu 

rampage atany. momen 
an eléphantin the Bronx f 
dured an operation on a hollow tooth 
with a fortitude worthy of his size. 9A 
writer in the New York Globe tells 
how he bore up under ‘the: torture of 
dental instruments the “‘size of ice- 
picks.’" x 

Gunda seemed to know: that some- 
thing was to be'done, and after a few. 
kind words from: the ‘keeper, ‘really 
appeared’to understand that an effort 
was to:be made to relieve his pain and 
cure his aching tooth, 

He was told to sit upon the ground. 
Slowly che great animal obeyed, “antil 
he was almost in a recumbent position. 
At his keeper’s command. his great 
head was lifted andthe trunk ‘slowly 
and cautiously raised, but. dropped a- 
gain when a motion was made’ to him 
to open his mouth. A. painful. little 
trumpeting told almost as plainly as 
words how he was'suffering, and he 
seemed to appeal to his human friends 
not to add to his’ ‘pain. “Instinct ap- 
parentiy told him that he had to suffer 
pain, yet he evidently understood that 
it was for his ultimate good. 

After coaxing and patting, he open- 
ed his mouth, and the angry-looking 
tooth was exposed to view. Ais care- 
fully as he could, the dentist cleaned 
the cavity. When it was. ready “for 
filling, the hollow ‘tooth “could “easily 
have contained a good-sized’ lemon. 
‘The nerve was almost expoved and the 
pain must have been ‘maddening for 
the big elephant; © but although ‘he 
trumpeted shrilly at times and whined 
almost incessantly, he never offered to 
strike his dentist. 

‘The amalgam as rapidly as possible 
Was put into the tooth until it was fill- 
ed, the inflamed gum was washed with 
soothing carbolic lotion and the job was 
done. The big beast seemed to realize 
that his troubles were over, for he 
trumpeted with joy in a very different 
note from that ‘sounded during. the 
operation, and went back to his stall as 
jovfulas a kitten. —Exchange. 


‘The Dog Who Could Count 
A True Story 

A few years.ago Dave Pierce, who 
lived six miles south-west of Neosho, 
Missouri, owned a shepherd dog who 
seemed capable of counting. Shep’s 
\\ task was to care for the flock of 
about one hundred sheep owned by 
Mr. Pierce. Every morning the: dog 
‘ove the sheep from the corral along 
ne for half a mile to the woods, 
¢ he kept them until four o’clock 
in the afternoon, _ when he would 
round them up and startthem home. 

When they reached the mouth of 
the lane Shep would make his way 
trough the flock, and going ‘tg the 
Crral gate would’ bark ‘and’ wait for 
some one to come and open it. Then 
he would take his stand just inside the 
kute, and as the sheep passed into the 
sa he made sure that they were all 
there. 2 

Two Kansas men were in Mr. 
'ierce's neighborhood one day, buy- 
sheep. Hearing about this dog 
they went to Mr. Pierce’s to try the 
anal and to buy him, if he was able 
to make good.” 


Pictce, ‘and the best test is. the dog 


jut. Gunda, 
irk Zoo, en= 


| we-willsee~ what Shep will do. . I 
really don’t know because I have never 
tested him.” * 
“The sheep was caught and tied in 
thewoods, and the gate was kept 
closed'until the Kansas men got back. 
Then it was opened. © Shep took: his. 
stand inside as usual, and the- sheep 
went into the corral. 
Butno sooner had the last “sheep 
Passed into the enclosure than Shep 
‘Gave unmistakable signs that something 
vas wrong. He sprang into the lane, 
looked in every direction, ran. back 
into the corraland looked the flock 
‘over more carefully, then out into the 
lane again and down towards the woods 
he ran as fast as his anxious fect could 
carry him. Finding the trail of the 
men he tracked them to the lost sheep. 
Two hundred dollars was offered by 
the Kansas men for Shep, but Mr. 
Pierce informed them that he would 
almost as soon part with one of his 
children.—‘Our Dumb Animals.’ 


Pony Rescues Mother 

A Shetland pony figured in the res- 
cue of its mother, as. reported from 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri: 

“‘Ata ball game here recently the 
attention of the crowd was attracted to 
a pretty Shetland colt which approach- 
ed the bleachers from the direction of 
a’creek, two hundred yards beyond 
first base. The Shetland baby appeared 
to be in trouble. Various people on the 
lines fondled the little fellow; and 
Presently it turned and retraced its way 
to the creek. At the edge of the creek 
bluff it paused but for an instant, after 
looking intendy overa brink, it wheel- 
ed about once more, and returned to 


colt and when it once more turned and 
started forthe creek they followed. 

The mystery was explained, when 
they looked over the bluff, for ‘there, 
mired in deep mud with her head bare- 
ly out of the water, was the little bay 
mother of the Shetland colt. Other 
Persons were summoned to the’ scene 
and willing hands soon delivered the 
little mare from her predicament.” 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


Old Ranger 

Old Ranger was a big red setter 
who lived on a farm. Ranger's mis- 
tress was very sick. 

“He missed her and looked so un- 
happy that his master stopped to pet him 
when he came out on to the porch 
with another man, whom everybody 
called ‘'Doctor,’’ ‘‘She doesn’t 
seém any stronger,’’ the doctor said. 

Tf the weather would only change, 
orshe could eatsometliing. Isn‘tthere 
anything she has said she wanted?’’ 

“No,” and Ranger's master shook 
his headsadly. “‘She did» say she'd 
like a bit of quail, but after this hot 
summer they’ ve all gone. Ranger and 
T hunted hours yesterday, but we did 
Not see any game at all, did we, old 
boy??? 

Ranger's master was so sad he never 
noticed that Ranger followed the doc- 
tor away, trotting along.in the cloud 
‘of dust his buggy lefe behind it. 

But he missed him at dinner, and 


fond of Ranger. 


“Nearer and nearer it came, and 
finally out of it appeared four tired ted 
legsand a drooping plumy tail, and 
then Ranger, dusty, dirty, worn out, 
but happy, trotted to his master’s feet 
and laid there a fat young quail! 

And, all dirty as he was, it was 


Supper, gnawing the biggest bone he 
ever had, while she nibbled her quail 
and smiled over at him 

‘You dear old doggie—I do believe 
you've saved my life,”’ she said patting 
his head. 


Elephant’s Long Memory 

The wonderful memory of ele- 
phants was recently exemplified at 
St Thomas, Ont. Some elephants 
belonging to a circus were being un- 
loaded. Amongthem was Alice, aged 
110, who had been with Barpum’s 
circus, and had earlier been a¥com- 
Panion of Jumbo, the world-famous 
elephanty whose departure from the 
Zoological Gardens,.London, nearly 
half a century ago caused a sensation 
in England. On reaching the spot 
where Jumbo was killed by-a train in 
September, 1895, t Alice stopped, 
stamped, trumpeted shrilly and went 
down on her knees starting the eight 


rampage. _ It’ was only with great 
difficulty that Alice was pacified, and 


sorrow when she again had to cross 
the spot where Jumbo was killed. 


A Clever Crow 
Who says that crows cannot think? 
asks a Youth’s Companion corre- 


tain that at least some members of the 
| crow tribe possess a. measure of reas- 
| oning power, if the following story 
is true. It is told, she says, by a 


* friend of hers, who says that the thing 


actually occurred in her own house- 
| hold. é 
| Acrow had been captured by the 
| children,and brought home and tamed, 
| They were very fond of it, and of 
course treated it with kindness. Asin 
most houses where there are children, 
| there was also a petcat. Thecat and 
Ggow were not friendly. 


"| "One day an unusually nice morsel 
This the crow | 


was given to Tabby. 
not only looked at with envious eyes, 
; bur made several attempts, 6 secure. 
Tabby beat off each attempt, however 
and the crow had to resort to strata- 
gem. e 
Disappearing through the open door, 
he returned in a few moments with a 
long string that had been ravelled from 
Tag carpet 
hoor some little distance in front of the 
|i he proceeded to wriggle it as he 
i 


had seen the children do when playing 
jwith Tabby ‘The cat instantly jump- 
{ed tocatch the string. This was, of 
| course, exactly what the crow wanted, 
and he, with equal dexterity, pounced 
upon the coveted morsel and flew away 


ment of the string! 


The Dog that Saved a Soldier 


Attached toa French command was 


Itis just about the hour for Shep’ whenhe did not come for supper, | dog named Michael, larger, stronger 
ring the sheep home,” said Mr. either, he got worried, for he was very . more intelligent than the others and 


of a gentle nature that made him 


hig mistress’ room that Ranger had his t 


other elephants of the party on the 7 


she made repeated demonstrations of 


the rightfield bleachers. ‘Two young | spondent. She considers it pretty cer- ; 


men noticed the unusual actions of the | 


Placing this on the’ 


with it, leaving Tabby to the enjoy-' 


_ He is smiling in His flow 

| He is blessing by His sunshine 

| And his growth producing showers. 
s owing in His rivers, 


| Sodi 
Pouring onward to His sea; 
He is singing in His treetops, 
wind is blowing free. 
God is glowing in His starliy 
Tabi asrn in cnc ey, 
In His majesty and beauty, 
When His clouds are Hoating by. 
2 —James L. Hughes 
——_——_—_—_ 
, 4 general favorite. Michael, although 
most * “‘sociable,”" centered his affec- 
tions upsn a young French soldier 
named Henri. Every day at the soup 
j hour Michael would appear carrying 
| 2 tin can and place jt beside Henri, 
who would fill it as he did his own, 
jand they would dine together. 
| The day came, however, - when 
Henri failed to return, and as the men 
j stumbled back again to safety Michael 
, Scanned, with anxious eyes,/each pale, 
‘haggard face, his sensitive nostrils qui- 
| Yering with dread. 

When the last man had been ac- 
! counted for and Henri was still miss- 
“ing, the animal darted toward the battle 
field and after some time. returned, 
' greatly.excited and carrying an old half 
glove which belonged to his friend. 
; He could scarcely wait for the atten- 
dants to bring a litter before he started 
off again, his great, intelligent eye im- 
{ ploring them to hurry. ° 
‘In a remote part of the field they 
i found the young fellow lying still and 
‘cold. After a hasty examination the 
| attendants left him for dead, “hurrying 
{ away to succor the living, but Michpel 
| refused to be convinced. Again and 
| ain he returned for assistance, butin 
t vain, so he mounted his solitary guard, 
his face almost humanly expressive of 
grief. ‘ 

The attack took place about sun- 
down,-and it was not until late that 
night that comparative quiet settled 
down upon the trenches. 

Suddenly the moon flashed from be- 
hind a cloud, and the alert sentinel 
peered sharply about, then broughrliis 
rifle swiftly to his shoulder. t 

Not twenty feet away, creeping 
slowly toward the trenches, but halt- 
, ing abruptly every minute, loomed a 
‘large, dark object. The sentry ad- 
j¥anced cautiously, finger on trigger, 
idemanding .curtly, “Who goes 
| there??” followed by the stifled excla- 
mation, ‘‘Michael!”” 

Michael it was, gasping, panting, 
; but still the same old dog’ Michael— 
{but not alone. sehind him, parts of 
this uniform literally torn away by the 
dog's teeth, Jay Henri, dragged from 
; the battle field, incli by inch, by the 
| devoted animal. And, miracle of 
miracles, the boy was actually breath- 
ing. 

How the animal had accomplished 
‘such a Herculean task and escaped the 
vigilant eyes of the field attendants will 
forever remain a mystery, but sufficeit 
to say that little, fragile-looking Henri 
ultimately recovered, to challenge 
death once more at the front.—Our 
Dumb Animals. 


Our days are better lighted by loving 
smiles than by the sun. 


‘The greatest books contain food for 
all ages, ‘and an intelligent and rightly- 
bred youth or girl ought to enjoy 
much, even in Plato, by the time he 
is fifteen or sixteen. 

—John Ruskin. 


An, Unbeliever 
They say the world is growing worse— 
don't believe it though} 
‘They say men worship but the purse — 
I don't believe it though; 
They tay that greatness 1s no more, 
“That all the wise have gore before 
‘And only trouble is in store— 
T don't believe it, though. 


They say there are no saints 
I don't believe it though; 

They say we tread a downward way— 
I don’t believe it, though: 

‘They say there's oniy gloom ahead; 

‘They say that all the knights are dead, 

They say that men’s sweetest joys are fled— 
1 dop't believe it, though. 


aay 


Men had their troubles long ago, 
‘And that’s what Tbelieve; 

The Lord still loves us here below, 
‘And that’s what I believe; 

Old Homer, of the sightless eyes, 

‘And Cacsar lie’neath other skies, 

But greatér men than they will rise, 

And that’s what I believe. 


The world grows fairer day by day, 
And that’s what I believe; 

The good have not all passed away, 
‘And that's what I believe: 

Though many a one we loved is gone 

Fond hearts and true are beating on! 

The happiest days are still to dawn, 

And that's what I believe! 


—S. E. Kaiser in Chicago Times-Herald. 


How Things Work Together 


(Continued from page 1) 

These were subjected to a long rigid 
and searching cross-examination by 
Stanley. He showed that — their 
Principal statements were most defec- 
tive and contradictory and that their 
Knowledge of supposed facts was 
second-hand, and in many cases im- 
possible. By his intimate acquaintance 
with farm operations he broke up 
chains of deduction, “and discredited 
the trustworthiness. cf witness after 
witness; and several times, in spite of 
court decorum, by his witty exposure 
ofthe utter absurdity and ridiculous- 
ness of some evidence, convulsed the 
jury and spectators with laughter. 
Tyo practical farmers, graduates of 
the Agricultural College, upon An- 
drew’s recommendation, were brought 
forward to give expert evidence forthe 
defence; and when the last witness 
left the stand, it was apparent that the 
case for the prosecution was in a sadly 
battered condition. 

But Stanley’s triumph came in his 
address to the jury, composed largely of 
farmers. He appealed to them asa farm 
er’s son demanding only fair play. As 
he reviewed the whole case, exposing 
the fallacies of arguments, the contra- 
dictory and unwarranted statements of 
ignorant witnesses, and the magnifying 
of small errors, none of which were 
legally culpable, cn the of part the op- 
posing side; together with the actual 
condition, assets, and possibilities of 
the company he defended ; all illumin- 
ated, illustrated and enforced by his 
own thorough acquaintance with farm 
conditions and operations, he carried 
the twelve men with-him irresistibly. 
When they retired, as a result of a 
single hour's conference, they return- 
ed with a unanimous vé¥dict in favour 
of the defendants, assessing the entire 
costs upon the prosecution. 

Congratulations poured 
Stanley from every side. “Biggest 
thing ever!"’ exclaimed the president, 
as he patted Stanley on the back. and 
shook hands: with everybody about 
him in the courtroom. Stanley appre- 
Ciated no one’s smiles more than his 
mother's when he returned home in 
the evening. 

“L tell you, mother, I wonthatcase 
by what T learned on the old farm. [ 
used to say that you couldn't fet an 
education there; ‘but I have found 
that there is nothing thata person 

learns which dues not fit in somewhere, 

thought I was Wasting time and just 
enduring hardships, but I have learn- 
ed better,” : 

“Yes, Stanley, it is like the old 


in upon 


| Seize upon me. 


| Stairs. 


i 
{ lefe i 


And Stanley recalled 
; Browning, ~ het 
| ‘Our times are in His'hand 
+ Who saith, “A whole I planned.’ 
j Youth shows but half; trust.God: see 
all, nor be afraid!*’ 


; the words of | 


| 

i Ri ray children on the other shore, the vision 
| ‘The Mother of Angels fades; but my sorrow will never again 
H By Bessie Star Keefer be quitethe same. | Heavenisareality, 


It is Sabbath evening. A solemn still-; Perhaps you have asked why does 
ness pervades the air. The church bells ; God give us our children onlyto take 
have long since ceased ringing. My , them again and leaves us’ desolate. 

children are asleep in their cosy nest up- , But, bereaved mother, would you give 
stairs. And I, with my feet onthe fen- the remembrance of the happiness that 
‘der, sit dreamily looking into the fire, \ Was yours for a season, the thousand 
There is no one else in the house and treasured words and ways, to escape 
: [can restin my easy chair undisturbed. this pain? I know you would’ not. 
| What thoughts come crowding in up- Rather let us, from the remembrance, 
on my mind, visionsof the past, regrets, gather inspiration to truer womanhood 
self-reproach. The windis risingand and nobler lives, as deep down in our 
a mournful wail sweeps past the win- hearts we say. 
dow. What waves of unconquerable  ‘‘Mother of angels must walk softly."* 
longing, what billows of anguish come } 
rolling over me. ‘rise and walk rapidly’ 
up and down the room, struggling | 
against the overwhelming agony, how 
long I know not, but at last the storm 
is over, for the same dear vuice which 
commanded the waves of Galilee has 
said, ‘‘peace; be still!’’ and Sabbath 
calm again possesses me, driving out 
this spirit of unrest that will at times 


Little Corners 
How we, unconsciously or otherwise, influ- 
re ence others, 

Georgia Wills, who helped in the 
kitchen, was rubbing the knives, 
Somebddy had been careless and let 
one?yet ‘rusty, but Georgia rubbed 
with all her might; rubbed and sang 
softly a litle sony 


“En the world is darkness, 
So we must shine: 
You in your little comer, 


1 


aid my children were asleep up- 

Two are there, but three are 

under the snow. friend, do you 

know what that means? Do youknow And Jin mine."* 

what it means, when the windis whist- ‘What do you rub at them knives 

ling down the chimney, to realise that’ forever for?” Mary said. Mary was the 

out in the desolate grave-yard, down cook. 

in the frozen ground, lies the babe, ‘* Because they are in my corner,”” 

that scarcely entered your home ere it Georgia said, brightly.‘ You in your 
whose first feeble wail was jitle corner, you know, and Tin mine, 

farewell—the little daughter, just learn~ |] do the best I can: that’s all I can 

ing to lisp your name, when an un-~ do”? 

seen finger closed her lips forever? A 


darling boy; your pride; a treasure 
guarded 


so jealously, and without 
whom it seemed ’twould be impossible "ti ere eCR ts 
to lives whose feet ran on such willing _, _ Jesuswill,”” said Georgia, and then 
errands; whom you folded to your She sangagain, “You in your little corn- 
bosom with all the intensity of a mo- €,2nd Lin mine. val 
ther's yearning affectivn while the blue _.. Lhis is my corner, I suppose,’? | 
eyes lovingly looking into yours gave said Mary to herself. It that child ! 
emphasis to the caressing ‘mama must do what she can: 8, pose | muse: ! 
darling; suddenly, without warning, If He knows about knives, it is likely 
snatched from your arms, the loving He does about steak,”’ and she broiled 
eyes close, the dear voice hushed, the it beautifully. 

willing feet nevermore to run to meet “Mary, the steak was very nicel 
you? If you understand the bitter, bit- done to-day," Miss Emma said. 

ter meaning, God help you, for He ‘‘That’s all along of Georgia,’’ 
alone can make light to shine in this said Mary, with a pleased red face, 
darkness. And He will help you. and then she told about the knives. 


~ Inthe 


house a’ sick man was lying. 


q 


told him about Georgia Wills, “about 
heriknives and her-little corner, ‘and 
her “Doing what she’ could,” and 
the sick man wiped the tears from his 
eyes, and said: : 

“Vil find my-corner, too; I’ try 
to shine for Him, 

And the,sick man was Georgia's 
father. Jesus, looking down on her, 
said; “‘She hath done what. she 

Could,’ ‘and gave the blessing. 
 “Cbelieve T won't go to walk,” 
id Helen, hesitatingly.  *‘I’Il finish 
that dress of mother’s;I suppose I can 
if [ like.”” 

‘Why, child, are vou here sew- 
ing??* her mother said.“ I thought 
you had gone to walk??? . 

“No, ma'm; this dress seemed to 
be in my corner, and so I thought | 
would finish it.” 

“In your corner!?’ her mother re- 
peated, in surprise;> and then Helen 
told about the knives. 

‘The door bell rang and the mother 
went thoughtfully to receive a pastor, 

“'T suppose I could give more,’” she 
said to herself, as she slowly took out 
the $10 that she had aid’ aside for 
missions. “‘If. that poor child in the 
kitchen is trying to do what she can. I 
Wonder if Iam? I will make it twenty- 
five,’”. And Georgia’s guardian angel 
said to another angel; ‘Georgia Wills 
gave $25 to our dear people in India 
to-day."” 

“Twenty-five dollars??” said the other 
angel. ‘Why, I thought she was 
Poor?’” : 

“Oh, well, she thinks she is, but her 
Father in heaven isn’t, you know. 
She did what she could, and he did the 
rest.’” 


But Georgia knew nothing about all 
this, and the next moming she bright- 
ened her knives and sang cheerily: 


In the world is darkness, 
So we must shine, 

You in your little corner, 
And I in mine, 


There are no “‘ifs’’ in the Bible. 
‘The Book says “Yea and Amen 
“Thus saith the Lord,” ‘Vei 


‘Though so many centuries have Miss Emma was ironing ‘ruffles; 
elapsed, the promise is as sure to-day she was tired and warm. 


as when it first was given—“My grace ‘Helen “will not care whether they 
is sufficient for thee. Itisuseless ar 


for friends to counsel usto ‘‘be resign- 
ed,’" it is worse than useless for us so 
tocounselourselves. Zealous Christ- 
ians speak no reproof, come not to us do. 
with saintly homilies on the blessed 


1 
e fluted nicely or not,”’ she said;"? : 


“Til hurry over them,’? but after she | 
heard about the knives she did her best. | 
“How beautifully my dress is 
ne, ‘Helen said, and Emma laugh- 
ingly answered: ‘‘That is owing to | 


meaning and mission of affliction, or Georgia;’? then she told about the | 
duty of submission. We have heard knives, d 
all that before, But sometimes we, ‘‘No,’? said Helen to a friend who} 


i 


cannot bear even a sympathetic hand- urged, 
clasp. Only leave us alone with our ening. I 
grief and our God, let us wait upon 
Him, and the time will come when in 
the midst of our mourning we shall Th 
say: “He leadeth me beside the still , 
waters.’’ -O what stillness after our wi 
turbulent grief! Sister mourner, do 
you know we are mothers of angels??? 
The preciousness of that thought is 
taking possession of me to-night as I 
resume my chair by the fire. 
“They are not dead— 


“*L really cannot go this ev- 
am going to prayer meeting; 
my corner is there.’” i 
“Your corner! what do you mean?” i 
en Helen told about the knives. | 
‘Well’? the friend said, “Sf you | 
1 not go with me perhaps I will go | 
with you;’’ and they “went to the! 
prayer meeting. : | 
“You helped us ever so much with 
the singing this’ evening.’’ That was ‘ 
what the pastor said to them as they: 


S ing home. “I was afraid you bright, 
But gone into that school were eoing a y eae : 
Wri hyn lnge ned our poor Wau Bethe vo our Georgi,” Phe CMERO! life weie made more 
protection, a as owing our Georgia, ight, 
And Christ himself doth rule.*" said Helen; ‘‘she seemed to think she And the sweetest hopes were born. 


verily I say unto you.’? Pur an‘‘if 
in the Decalogue and you lay a charge 
of dynamite under the moralityof men 
and nations. Put an “‘if’ under the 
manger at Bethlehem, and you destroy 
the happiness of a million homes. Put 
an “‘if? under Calvary, and you 
Ke us Christians the most miserable 
of men. 
Put an “‘if”? underthe emty sepulchre » 
in Joseph’s garden, and straighway 
our visions of life ard immortality va- 
nish intothinair. But blessed be god, 
there are no ‘“‘ifs’? in ‘the Bible. It 
gives no uncertain sound. - It speaks as 
become the Oracles of God. 
—W. J. Burrell, in “‘Why I Believe 
the Bible’”” 


A Smile 
A little thing, a sunny smile 
A loving word at mom. 
And all day long the day shone 


Lawder and 
i By H. Fairbaim 


Mathematics 


“Pshaw, Ido! 
stan impatiently. 


pay foria 


Jam hardly-in possession of thi 
What really happen i 
der?” 


paced the room; "| 
+ in his pockets 


ie ee is 1 dvifty times rather have Taw 
fe’s:bright, too, and al- 


going 
drinkin 


room 
the publicity that the 


Papers can give 
here was a silence for a moment, 
aud then Dean Langford asked, "Can 
Lawder clear himself at least from the 


Gharge of having struck the injured 
man? ¥ 


Du 
he res 
been 


in hesitated a minute before 
: “Well, the truth is, he had 
; uking and he has no. reccl- 
Fstiot: of what really happened. Oh, 
“uc’s done — for, 


"xpelied, 
hee cathe had. It isn't as though 


attic hoe Were a millionaire like 
t 


in the main, and it’s an awful price to 

ttle mistake... He didn't 
mean to getalltangled up ina lowssnarl 
like that, and/Idon’t see any justice in 


Dunstan rose from ‘his chaiy and 


*Ethoughe yo 
forthy: 


ake 


ler, chan: 
the saints in the Y.M_C, At and I think 
he is ‘absurdly over-punished. | There 
isn’t any justice in the universe,’’ 
‘My dear boy,” responded the 
Dean, ‘‘what's troubling you is that 
there is justice in the universe. Law- 
der isunfortunately, r he 
has sown.” 
“Fifty times “more than. he has 
sown, you mean!’’ Dunstan retorted, 
warmly. ‘‘A whole harvest fora few 
seeds: No, it’s no.use, Dean Lany- 
ford, I can’t pretend to be pious over 
athing like that. It was only a little 
mistake for Lawder to go off as he 
did (it isn’t as if he did that sort of 
thing every week), and the results are 
outof all proportion. Real mercy and 
kindness, if such.a thing were meted 
out to men, would overlook little mis- 
takes and set’ them right, without 
making people pay up so cruelly.’” ~ 
At this juncture the bell in the gray 
‘er of the college hall rang vizor- 
ously as the signal for the evening 
meal,.and professor and student sep- 
arated with a brief au revoir. ‘The 
Dean,’’ as he was very generally call- 
ed, was Dean of but one faculty, and 


Pellation. But, while the others were 
spokenyof as Dean Howard, Dean 
Moss, Dean Hewson, etc., it was 
reserved for Dean Langford to be 
distinguished by the definite article. 
Perhaps it was caused by something 
definite and positive in his make-up. 
He had marvellously escaped the | 
“‘colorlessness’” which is apt to over- 


there were half a dozen other me! {row.’ ‘People should escape the con- | 
who were equally entitled to the ap-| sequence of trifling errors, or anyway. 


loving power. The very dey- 
say promptly, ““‘Jesus I.know, 
WT know’? ‘Dean’ Langford 
slowly to the dining-hall; the 
of the student's Story resting 
fine face. 
| SA“ couple of weeks later Dunstan 
j Was Crossing the campus, whistling as 
he went, when the .dean overtook 
him.) ‘That's a cheerful ditty,’? the 
latter : said, “‘Wiegehts?”’ 
laughed. 

I've found a new job, Dean Lany- 
| ford,’?she said. ‘‘Uve just solved a 
; problem that I’ve been working over 
! at odd times for a week. Jee-rusalem, 
the way I’ve slaved over it, and all the 
time it was only one little mistake 
one of the equations near the begi 


everything else out all the way down 


andinave me quite the wrong 


face, 


“Buriwas y 


istake like 
it ieckosls one 
_ easily-rectified Part wrong:’” 
‘say, Dean’ Langfor 
bject’s Mi 
shat 


ai 3 
ell’ the Dean said with a sigh, 
Te seems to me that Euclid or Tod- 
bunter, or Smith, or whoever planned 
the whole thing might have arranged 
the problems so that a trifling mistake 
hot made intentionally wouldn’t throw 
the whole answer ‘out!’* 
Dunstan glanced uneasily at the 
Dean. Was ite sane? He knew 
him for an abstainer, so it couldn't be 
the result of anything imbibed at the 
luncheon from which he knew the 
Dean was returning, but did ever any- 
one hear a.sane, sober professor talk 
such tommy. “Why,’? he said 
depreciatingly, 's gotto work out 
that way. We'd never be sure of our 
answers otherwise. Right wouldn't be 
right, and wrong wouldn’t be wrong. 

Something palpable in Dean Lang- 
ford’s silence made the boy look up 
suddenlysto meet two kindly smiling 
eyes. “'I knew you were guying me, 
the young man burst forth, 

“No, Dustan, not that. I was ony 
turning on your problem in mathenfa- 
tics the same reason thatyou applied to 
Lawder's problem of life the last time 
I saw you. ‘Itwas only alittle mistake.’ 
‘He didn’t mean to get into all that 


have only little, easily straightened out; 
consequences.’ Nog Dunstan it’s no 
use.. Wrong is wrong and right is 
right. And now, tell me, could you 
do anything to set your problem right 
save correcting the first errorand work- 
ing slowly and’ painstakingly down 
over the whole ground?”” 

*‘Nothing.’” 


hang the professional chair. Personally | 
{ think his power was in direct relation 
to his soul growth. It was.a large and 
kindled soul—touched with fire from 


of the altar—that iooked out from see the wrong and do what he can to 

his clear grey ‘eyes on his academic. set it right, under the Great School- 
Surroundings, and, whatever men may master (and here for an instant the 
believe or doubt, or say they doubt or gleam of the Vision seen and followed | 
believe, they never fail to 1espond to. shone on the Dean’s-face). 
the touch of aman whose soul isa have many hard and weary hours and 


‘Well, my boy, just so it is with 
poor Lawder. To save him from 
consequences or to blind him to them 
might be cruel ‘kindness. He must 


Dunstan 


What Have We Done Today. 
‘We shall do much in the years to come, 
wht what have we done today? 
shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
‘But what did we give today? z 
‘We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
| We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 
| But iwhat did we speak today? . 


We shall be so kind in the after while, 
But what have we been today? 
We shall bring'to each lonely life a smile,. 
But what have we brought today? 
| We shall give the truth a grandor birth, 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth; 
We shall feed the hungering’ souls of arth, 
But whom have we fed today? 


We shall reap such joys in the by-and-by, 

But what have we sown today? : 

We shall build us mansions in the sky, / 
But what have we built today? 


ning—a mere oversight—that threw Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 


ut here and now do we do our task? 
‘Yes, this is the thing our soul must ask. 
| ‘What have we dowie today? 


pdays, but—and I was looking for youro 
share this good news with you—from 
what I-hear I believe he will win 
through yet. His mother, faithful, 
plucky little Christian woman, ‘has 
forgiven him and I-think it is dawning 
on'his brain what it means to have'th 


| love.and help ofa mother like’ that.’ 


‘Avsudden'shame'overtook Dunstan 
thathe*koesw: ¢ 

happened to Lat 

ly helped to bail him out, but had not 
liked to intrude upon him’ since: 
“‘What about the injured-man in the 
hospital?" he inquired. 

“Oh, the recovered,”’ the Dean 
replied, ‘‘and gave evidence ‘that the 
man who struck him was the coward 
who was ready to} put his crime on 
Lawder. There avill be no further 
trouble on that scdre, but there is quite 
enough without it,and Lawder is really 
ill with shame andjworry.”” 

“‘Who has been tooking after him?” 


paused momentarily at the Library 
door. With a mischievous gleam in 
is eyes, but a warm clasp of Dunstan’s 
hand that left no doubt as to the 
professor's kindly, feeling, the latter 
‘Oh, some,of the Y. M. C. 


Two Lives-—A Contrast 
Two men could scarcely stand fora 
wider contrast than Robert G._ Inger- 
soll and Dwight L. Moody. The fact 
that they were the leading representa- 
tives of two views of life which are the 
farthest divergent, and the fact that 
their mortal careers ended so nearly ar 
the same time, suggests a brief com- 
parison of their life and character. Per- 
haps the most remarkable thing which 
appears at first thought, is that one was 
the child of fervent faith, but became 
that faith’s archantagoni: 5 
The other was born of thatsterile re- 
ligious life which is as bleak and barren 
as the hills of its native New England, 
but through his rebirth by the Spirit he 
became the stoutest champion of the 
gospel which the ninteenth century has 
produced. At the outset of their career 


there would haye been no doubt on the 


Part of an observer that: Ingersoll, the 


a 


son of a Cungregational clergyman, 
would be a Far more useful servant of 


God than Moody, the son of a Unitar- 


He will: ian farmer, and especially so since the 


(Contiued on page 8) 


Dunstan enquiréd ‘of the Dean, as they | 


ST ea 


Things That Never Die 
‘There are words of kindness spoken, 
There are deeds of kindness done, 
That will live throughout the’ ages, 
And outlast the shining sun, | 
There are thoughts that never perish, 
There is love that will not lie— 

‘These will never know 2 graveyard, 
‘These are things that never die. 

These is work that you are doing 

That will travel down YNe years; 
Though you toil with fear and trembiing 
‘And your eyes are wet with tears. 
There are labors for your fellows 

That are registered on high. 

They will never be forgotten — 

They are things that never die. 
“There are lives that you are living 

That can never pass aways 

Though the years may climb in number 
They will last through endless day. 
There's a final judguient. waiting 

In the courts beyond the sky. 

Love, and hope, and faithful duty 
These are things that never dic. 


Teaching Dull Children 

Anyone can teach a bright child, 
skill in teaching is shown at its highest 
when it brings out the best in dull 
pupils. The following kind advice, 
given by ateacher of a past generation, 
is as applicable to-day as when it was 
written: 

Avoid wounding the sensibilities of 
adull child. There will always be 
those in every school who are slow to 
comprehend. After their classmates 
have grasped an idea during the teach- 
er’s explanation, they still have the 
vacant stare—the unintelligent expres- 
sion. This may be so after a second 
or third explanation. The teacher is 
now strongly tempted to indulge in ex- 
ptessions of impatience, if not oppro- 
brium. This temptation he should 
resist. Such cliildren are to be pitied 
for their dullness but never to be cen- 
sured for it. It is an unfeeling thing to 
sting the soul that is already benighted. 
He should cheer and encourage such 
a slow mind to greater effort, by the 
sunshine of kind looks, and the breath 
of sympathy, rather then freeze up the 
feeble current of vivacity which yet 
remains there, by a forbidding frown, 
ora blast of reproach. A dull child is 
almost always affectionate; and it is 
through the medium of kindness and 
patience that such aone is most effect- 
ually stimulated. —Ex. 


Dry Bones and Reality 
Teaching literature 1s like teaching 
religion. You can give only the dry 
bones of the matter in cither case. But 
the dry bones of theology are not re= 
ligion, and the dry bones of rhetoric 
are not literature. The flesh-and-blood 
reality is alone of value, and this can- 
not be taught, it must be felt and ex- 
Perienced. 
The class_in literature studies an 
author's senténce-structure and  para- 
graphing, and doubtless could tell. the 
author more about it than he knows 
himself. Che probabilities are that he 
never thought a moment about his 
Paragraphing. He has thought only 
of his subject-matter and how. to ex- 
Press himself clearly and forcibly; the 
structure of his sentences takes care of 
itself. Fromevery art certain rules 
and principles may be deduced, but 
the intelligent apprehension of those 
rules and principles no more leads to 
mastery in that-art, or even helps to 
Mastery in it, than a knowledge of the 
anatomy and the vital processes of the 
stemach helps a man to digest his 
dinner, or than the knowledge of the 
gunsmith helps make a good marks- 
man. In other words the science of 
any art is of little use to him who 
would practice that art. To be a 
fiddler you must fiddle and see others 
fiddle; to be a painter you must paint 
and study the painting of others; tobe 
a writer you must write and familiarize 
yourself with the works of the best 
authors. Studying an author from the 


living thing itself. If the teacher, by 
his own living yoice and\occasional 


measure, impart to him his* own 
larger and more intelligent appreciation 
of ic. And that is a true servic 
—JoHN Btrroucus, in Literary Val- 
ues. ‘ 


Problems in the Education of 
the Deaf 

Following is the-third section of 

Prof. Patterson’s paper. The first and 

second sections appeared in previous 
issues of The Canadian: 

3.- Provision forthe Exceptional 
Deaf Child.—By the exceptional deaf 
child is meant one who departs radical- 
ly in some important characteristic from 
the average. a 

The deaf child who loses his hear- 
ing after the age of four or five and 
who is markedly above average in men- 
tality could probably be benefited most* 
by a certain amount of oral instruction. 

His course of study should not diffe 
much from that of the hearing chi 


is. point 1 
schools or in discovering th 


jowever, 
about the relatively ineffective use~ of 


efficiency with such simple «materi 

permit a deaf child) to take™ his 
place in society? When we come to 
the intelligibility of speech test, the re- 


suts are not much better. These same : 


pupils average 65 per cent on equally 


' easy sentences: being scored’ by their; 


own teachers. I cite these results not’ 
iin any spirit of animosity toward oral 
‘ methodspof instruction as’ such but 
‘ merely to emphasize the point that we 
! must face the problems of education 
j from the point of view of the deaf 
child, his limi 

not from the point of view of methods 
of instruction-as such. "As I view the 
problem, it means that the question of. 
method must give way to the much 
more vital and pressing problem of cul- | 
tivating and developing the deaf child’s 
motor Capacities to the utmost, always 
with an eye to the most probable op- 
Portunites open to him in present-day 
society. 


t the other end of the scale is the 


isfy any of \ 
twentieth century. : 


‘Or: if they 
do, they read the most trivial, ‘insane, 
and tenth-rate'stuff. There is a min- 
‘rity’ of which thatis not true, but for 
the moment we,are thinking. of the 

eading,’’ it-has, been said, “‘is 
eating with the mind and beastinstead 
of with the mouth, What we read goes 
into our minds and hearts, and’ every- 
thing depends upon’ what it'is.’’ If 
that is even approximately ‘true, there 
is no.more important’ question either 
for the nation or for the church, than 
the character of that mental ‘dict. 
On leaving school folk are often left 


who is endowed with superior. intelli-Pffoblem of the feeble-minded deaf. |'©,theit own devices in this’ matter, 


gence. _ Every effort should be given 
such a deaf child te profit from acade- 
mic instruction designed to fit him for 
a professional or business caréer. 

The child who is born deaf or loses 
his hearing before the age of four or 
five and who is so superior in_ intelli- 
gence that he can make rapid progress 
in the acquisition of language’ might 
well be given academic instruction with 
a view to fitting him also fora profes- 
sional or technical career. If-a such 
a child shows ability to profit from oral 
instruction, there is no good reason 
why the oral method should not be 
utilized 

Inthe scheme just outlined the place 
of the oral method as a method of in 
struction is minimized. _[ fully realize 
that any scheme of education for the 
deaf which minimizes the oral method 
will be condemned immediately by 
those who seem to place foremost the 
uestion of how the deaf shall be 
taught rather than the question of what 
they shall be taught. Alfred Binet’s 
classical investigation indicating that 
the orally taught deaf make pitifully 
litle use of speech and _lip-reading 
when they leave the school and adjust 
themselves to the demands of after- 
school life does not lend support to 
those who confine themselves to the 
question of how the deaf. shall-be 
taught. Neither does the survey of 
Day and Fusfeld lend ® encouragement 
to the idea that oral instruction is the 
one andYonly way toward the social 
salvation of the de: Indeed their 
results indicate such ppointing out- 
comes as to raise the question as to 
whether or not the progress made in 
the acquisition of speech and lip-read- 
ing is sufficient to warrant the time and 
energy devoted to them. You will 
remember that the speech-reading test 
Was very imple indeed. Twenty sen- 
tences only Were employed, no sen- 
tence being longer than thirteen syl- 
lables. Most of the sentences contained 
nine ’yllables or less. Practically all of 
the words were the simplest possible, 


occurring for the most part among the * 


one thousand most frequently used 
words in the English language. Fur- 
thermore we must remember that the 
five-year old hearing child is capable of 
repeating sentences of ten syllables 
And yet when this simple test was given 


‘These unfortunate children should be 
segregated in schools for the feeble- 
minded. The step is advocated because 
such segregation is best for the child } 
himself... In addition, society is pro- H 
tected against the dangers: inherent ih’ 
the roaming of a feeble-minded indivi- 
dual at large and the schoolsare relieved ! 
of aheavy burden. The feeble-minded, 
child in school, whether deaf or hear- 
ing, interferes with the efficiency of in. 
struction because teachers inevitably ; 
waste much valuable time and patience 
in fruitlessly striving to bring him up to ' 
standerd.  , H 


In conclusion [ want 10 emphasize 
the fact that most of my remarks grow 
out of impartial and_ scientific’ studies 
made by pyschoiogists who were not ! 
interested in proving any particular 
theory about the education of the deaf. 
The scientist is a very’irritating sort of 
person to the layman, irritating because 
science does not permit him to respect 
position or. tradition. Furthermore, 
he is trained not to care how the results 
come out. He attempts at.all times 
to be impartial, unbiased and objective 
in bis approach to any problem. 

Studies of speed of reading, meas- 
urements of intelligence, measure- 
ments of mechanical ability, measure- 
ments of motor capacity and so forth, 
all show us great individual differences 
that can not be explained in terms of 
particular methods of instruction’ or 
particular home environments. The 

ing range of individual differences 
disclosed by psychological experiment 
is perhaps the outstanding contribution 
made by psychologists during the past 
twenty years, 

These results constitute the field 
which we now label “‘the psychology 
of individual differences.”’ Schools fcr 
the hearing are adjusting co these facts 
very rapidly. “Presumably schools for , 
the deaf likewise are desirous of ad-. 
justing tu these same facts. Becoming 
irritated at the results will not help any 
of us to understand the situation. Im-, 
petuously denying the significance of 
the results. of psychological tests will - 
not change the facts any. The only 
ational thing we can do is to encour- 
age more research and constantly to 
Keep a question mark in our minds 
regarding our whole program. Have 


‘ especially with the young. 


The reading they do is often strangely 
accidental and'haphazard.. Not alitle 
depends on the sort of books to which 
they are ‘introduced. ‘They’ them- 
selves often feel their lack of guidance 
in the matter and are more: or less at 
the:mercy of any chance suggestion. 

In the old days homes: used to ex- 
ercise @ censorship for. which some: 
thing might be said even though 
not always wise—especially’ when it 
banned the works of /Sir Walter Scott 
and even of Shakespeare. The great 
need is intelligent and. sympathetic 
help. Home and school’ and church 
all have their responsiblility and oppor- 
tunity in this matter. 

One’ minister s son paid a fine tri- 
bute to his. father when’ he, said he 
spared time to read some great story 
with his children, and’ *‘thug saved us 
from falling in love with the spurious, 
for he had introduced ‘us to the real 
thing.’? That should be the rule, not 
the exception. Parents and® teachers 
and pastors should regard themselves 
as the ambassadors of literature. 

Jt means that we shall’ have to be 
readers and buyers of books, explorers 
in the realm of gold making discover- 
ies and then sharing them with others, 
Tt will pro- 
bably mean lending more books, and 
thus risking the loss of some, for, as 
Macaulay said, many people’ poor at 
arithmetic are expert at book-keeping! 

Yet how many books there are on 
our shelves that might profitably be 
sent ‘about their Master's busine:s! 

‘Lhe books will need to be intelligent- 
ly chosen, trouble will haveto be taken 
and the interest maintained. There 
are few nobler ministries, Yet in the 
rush of modern days itis often neglect- 
ed, and the young are often left’at the 
mercy of the trivial and the unworthy. 

By F. C: Hoggamh. 


World Trade 


Canada has risen to fifth place, 
(only surpassed by United Kingdom, 
United States, Germany and. France) 
while 27th in population. Canada 
carries on a trade with the » world 
beyond her own borders that equals in 
total value the foreign trade of the 
United “States. was doing when her 
population was ten times what ours is. 


Lf pony 
stumbled ‘and I fe its bac 
big stone so I went ‘the man’s house 
Se te dee oe cesoping an Cried because my wrist’ was hurt, 
and ish then ae cree pupils, | Lhe > pony ‘ran away home.» 
peape tat! invent y the pupils, man called my mother and a doctor, 
tion of the! teacher, “who is responsible for | { was. lying on a. sofa: beside’ my 
the formin which they finally appear; ‘|: mother when the doctor came to the 
= : house to examine my wrist.” He said 
that it was broken) He gave> me 
[chloroform and bandaged my. wrist, 
len we returned home. Re 
When I was better, 1’ went around 
the fields. I saw the negroes climbing 
\the palm trees and dropping the cocoa { 
nuts on the ground, [tried to. climb 
the'trees but failed all the time. | 
could not understand: how the Negroes 
Climbed the trees so. fast. inulennes 
When I was'eleven year o ry 
mother sent me to Canada to “attend 
the Ontario School for the Deaf. I 


Note: These locals are inteuded to be a 
~ language See peraalnries ik developing 


: An Annual Trip 
b Last summer: father took mother, 
my two brothers and myself on a mo- 
tor trip. We’ went from’ Sarnia. to 
Halifax. We motored nearly three 
thousand miles in’ eleven days. 

We passed through “the: Provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia.’ Some ‘nights we 
camped and cooked our! own meals 
but when it was wet, we cither stayed 
in a cabia or a Tourist’s Home. 


The principal ‘cities we passed | am happy that | came here because 1 
through in’ Ontario were London, | an read and write well now. Some ' 


day I expect to return to Jamaica, 


Toronto, Belleville, Kingston, and ee janies Ee Machege: 


Gananoque. 

The roads were almost all paved in 
our province and the farms looked 
prosperous. We enjoyed the drive 
along the canfal bank above Cornwall. 
We were only a few feet from the 
boats and could ‘see the locks plain- 


{ 


A Brave Dog 
A long time ago there lived a pvor 
woodcutter named Jacques, He lived 


two small children whose names were 
Jean and Marie. Jacques had to cut 
wood fora living : ‘ 

One night he did rot come home as! 
usual. So Marie and Jean walked into 
the woods to find their father and their 
dog followed them. Jacques cams 
home a different way than usual. He 
was worried when the children did not 
return. He got his axe and went to the 
woods to find them. 

Soon he heard his children scream- 
ing and the dog barking. He ran as 
fast as he could to save Jean and Marie. 
He hid behind a tree and killed the 
wolf. “He took Marie and Jean in his 
arms and carried them’ home. Their 
Grey coated dog was badly hurt bur he 
soon recovered. —Helen Maw. 


ly 3 
Montreal was the first large’ city in 
the Province of Quebec and before 
we reached the city, we crossed two 
toll bridges. We stopped at Montreal 
two days on the way back and Ralaph 
celebrated-his birthday while there. 

The drive from Montreal to’ Que- 
bec was very old fashioned. “The 
toads were very narrow and. crooked 
and the houses were built almost on 
the road. The barns were small and 
painted white with’ red doors:’ We 
spent a day in Quebec: We were on 
the Quebec Bridge. 

We were on'the Plains of Abraham 
and had our picture taken beside the 
monument which marks the place 
where Wolfe died. We went through 
the Citadel of |Quebec and were a- 
board the ocean liner, “The Empress 
of Australia."” We crossed the St. 
Lawrence River at Quebec and en. 
joyed a beautiful drive along the south 
bank for more than a hundred miles. 

We left the river and were soon in 
the Province of New Brunswick. The 
chief cities we visited were Exdmunds- 
ton, Fredericton, St. John and Monc- 
ton. The roads were very good gra: 
vel but very winding, 

As we entered Nova Scotia we saw 
a very large relief map of the Province 
showing cities, toads, etc. We pas- 
sed through Truro and Halifax. We: 
Spent two days seeing Halifax and had 
some nice swimming in the west arm 
of Halifax Harbour. The water tasted 
say. On our return trip we went up 
the coast of New Brunswick. 

| hope my amily will travel in an- 
other part of Canada next summer. 

—Douglas McMillen. 


A Narrow Escape 

One Sunday afternoon when 1 was 
asmall boy, my mother took me to, 
Church for the Deaf in ‘Toronto. | 
After listening to the sermon, Mr. Shil- 
ton made a speech. He told us that 
we would have a picnic at Riverdale 
Park where there is a river called the 
“Don’’ There isan open air swim- | 
ming pool near the park. It is rather 
deep. 

When we were there, my mother 
took me to swim inthe pool. She told 
me not to swim into deep water. 1 
could swim fora few rods. When 
she was not watching me fora minute, 
T disobeyed her and swam into deep 
water. At first I crossed the pool but, 
when I was returning, I was very tired 
and screamed for help. A young man 
who had been bathing, heard me.. He 
could swim. He dived into the water 
land pulled me out. I was nearly 
drowned. My mother was very cross 
with me for disobeying her. She told 
me that when I was tired, I might have 
called for help before I swam. So she 
hever let me to go to swim alone again 
until I could swim well. 

«Now she lets me swim in the deep 
water because (have learned to swim 
| in the shallows at Wasaga Beach. It 
is a viliage which is situated on the 
shore of Georgian Bay. 

—Anvil Shephard. | 


My First Home 
__ | wasborn in Jamaica. Teis a small 
island in the British West Indies. Te} 
clones to the British Empire. 
Would have liked to Stay on the island 
all my life but.there was no school for 
the deaf there, % 
When I was small, I lived ina rather 
large green castle on a steep hill’ with | 
py Mother, 1 was not a clever boy | 
cause I played all the time and did | 
hee £0 to school. I was very fond of ; 
yititg and playing with my toy cars. | 
ne day my father gave mea pony 
Which | was very fond of. ts 
One day Twas riding on the pony to 
my fri I's house on:a'steep hill and 
"as carrying my gun to shoot wild 
pcos, T got off the pony and went 
ane ? pineapple plantation and. stole 
f. After a while [ got on the pony 
*R4in to go.home. When I was rid- 


My Story 
I was born in Russia and lived on a 
+ farm. When. I was a baby, my 
mother said that | was heavier than all 
my brothers and sisters. [ was very 
fat but now I am not fat. Soon I 
began to grow. One day I washelp- | 
ing my father to carry a pail of water ? 
for a horse when [ fell at: full length 
on the sidewalk which was made of 


ina small log cabin. He hada wife and |, 


‘wood. I got all wet and felt cold so 
Tran to hide in the hay Because I was 
ashamed of myself. Iidid not want 
my mother to see my wet clothes ‘but 
after a while T went ‘outside, 
T becam: 


t ie dry, I went home but did 
‘Not tell 


my mother about it. 


One day some Russian soldiers shot | Co] 


through the windows of. our home, 
My mother heard them so ishe took 
me.into the cellar. “When: they had 
stopped shooting, we went up stairs. 
We were very glad that we were not 
killed. : 

Later all our family sailed in'a very 
large ocean liner to Canada across the 
Adlantic Ocean because the Russians 
always treated us very cruelly. I was 
ten years old when we came to Cana- 

la} U became seasick when [ looked 
atthe ocean. [hada very good time 
playing with my friends on the ocean 
liner. There were movies, games, 
swimming pool etc. We travelled in 
the ‘ocean liner for about ten days. 

When I artived in Canada, liked 
Canada better than Russia. I came 
to the school in Belleville when I was 
eleven years old. —Z. S. Shift. 


The Sleighing Party 

On Jan 11 aftersupper Miss Dean- 
nard told some of the Girlsto getready 
fora sleighing party. .We wer very 
much excited and hurried to get dres- 
sed: We put onthree Sweaters, three 
Pairs of stockings each and our toques. 
We went to the vestibule beside Miss 
Deannaid’s siting-room and waited for 
the sleigh. - 

After waiting forp short time we 
Saw two sleighs coming and all ran to 
get on them. One sleigh took the girls 
and the other took the boys. Mr. Cun- 
ningham went with the boys and Mis- 
ses Benedict, Carrol and Mrs. Wanna- 
makéF Went with the girls, 

It’ was a beautiful evening aud the 
moon was shining brightly. ‘There was 
enough snow forthe sleighs to go well 
and it was not too cold. 

We drove along the highway to the 
city. We went through many streets. 
It was the fir&t time that some of the 
pupils had been in the city at night. 
Akter we were off the busy street we 
had great fun pushing one another off 
the sleighs, snowballing one another 
and running to catch the sleigh: 

We returned 'to the school about 
9.30 o'clock. Then we wentto the 
kitchen and had some hotdogs, coffee 
and apples. After thanking the teachers 
for the good time which they had 
given us, we returnd to the Resi- 
dence. We all had a splendid time. 
—Antonia Trottier. 


The School Rink 

There are two rinks at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, one isa small 
tink for the girls but the mostmport- 
ant one is the boys’ rink. 

Iris situated on the east side of the 
Main Building between the Fire Hall 


When | Th 


‘There are two leagues atthe O.S.D. 
They are'the Intermediate and Senior 
Leagues. Each of them has four 
teams. They have very exciting games. 
ley have many games during ‘the 
winter. hey often: play hockey on 
the rink with Albert College, Belleville 
legiate’ Institute -and® othe r 
teams; They always play good hockey 
with” these teams, 

Every year in February: we have ice 
Sports and a carnival. “These events 
are greatly enjoyed by all the pupils. 
ae W.! Maitre. 


Ice Sports. 

In February 6th the weather was the 
coldese day in this year. It was about 
twenty-six degrees below zero. In 
the afternoon we had a holiday for the 
winter ice sports. A few boys cleaned 
the rink for the races but the senior 
boys would not allow the small boys to 
skate on the rink until the races started. 
Mr. O'Hara painted a brown line to 
show the boys where to start. 

Ac 2 o'clock all the Pupils wen to 
the Boys’ Rink. The races began at 
2.30 o'clock. The weather was much 
too cold for the races andthe boys and 
the giys did not enjoy them as much 
as other years. Only a few teachers 
were there because it, was very cold. 
The pupils could not stand to remain 
outside very long. Robert Thompson 
won the most points for Senior boys. 
Arhtur McShane.won the most Points 
for Intermediate boys, Roy Lethbridge 
won the most points for Junior Inter- 
mediate boys. About four o'clock the 
Taces were all over. 


The Carnival 


On Feb. 8th in the afternoon the 
girls and boys made their costumes for 
the carnival, in the residences. fe 

In the evening about 8 o'clock we 
put on our costumes. Then we skated 
on the boy's rink. The girls and boys 
who wore costumes, skated around the 
rink. Miss Nurse, Miss Handley, 
Mrs. Glenn, Mr. McGuire and Miss 
Allison were judges, Florence Carriere 
and Dennis Armes won prizes for the 
best dressed girl and boy. Irene Stoner 
and Willie Williamson won prizes for 
the most original costumes. Grace Datt 
and Albert Gerow had the best chs- 
tumes. Mr. Blanchard’and Mr. Lally 
built a bonfire. Then we went to the 
kitchen. We had hot dogs with buns, 
doughnuts and coffee. We had a good 
time. —Estella’ Gerow. 


A Diamond Ring 


One day awaman whose name was 
Mrs. Wate lost a diamond ring in a 
street car. She was a very rich woman. 
She lived on W. Jefterson St. Detroit. 
She did not know that she had lost it 
until she got home. When she washed 


and the Boys’ Residence. It is quite | 
large being about one hundred and fifty | 


j feet long and eighty feet wide. ‘It is! 


dug out about four feet below the cop | 
of the ground. 

In November the boys put boards ; 
about five feet high, around the out- 
side of the rink. As soon as the 
ground freezes, they flood the ground. 
They get water from the hydrants and 
use the fire hose. They waituntil the 
water freezes and flood it again several 
times. When it is about three inches 
thick they start to skate on it. 

After a big snowstorm, the boys 
shovel the snow off the rink. They 
flood it whenever it becomes rough. 

They skate on the rink when they 
have finished their classes. It is very 
useful and benefical to the pupils be- 
cause it helps them tu become splendid 
skaters and good hockey players. 


her hands and face before supper, she 
missed her ring. She worried about it. 
She told her husband that she had lost 
it. He was very sorry for her. He put 
an advertismentin the ‘lost and found” 
column of the newspaper. 

One afternoon a little girl named 
Mary wentinto the street car. See saw 
a diamond ring and put it in her litle 
purse. She went home and showed it 
to-her mother. Her mother had read 
in the paper that a woman had lost 
her ring. She and Mary went to Mrs. 
Watts’ home and gave the ring to her, 
Mrs, Watt was very glad to get it. 

She invited Mary and her mather to 
have some lunch. Mrs. Watt thanked 


—Arthur McShane.,, 


Mary very much because she had re- . 


turned the ring. She said that she 
was very glad that honest people had 
found it. - 


—Emma’C. Mazzali, 


Nae Cananran ~ 


© Canada, and there'is not and never 
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The Use and Abuse of 
Idioms 
“Idioms should not be forced on the 


pupil. Of all pestiferous bunglers 
known to pedagogy, deliver us from 
the deaf pupil in whose breast has 
been’aroused an ambition to use idi- 
oms! Let the teacher use and explain 
these irregular and grammatically 
unmanageable expressions, but never 
encourage a pupil to use them. When 
he understands them thoroughly and 
becomes familiar with them, he will 
adopt them unconsciously ‘and will 
use them properly. On the other hand, 
if they are forced on his attention and 
he is urged to work them in in some 
way, he will invent strained and in- 
congruous conditions in order that 
he'may introduce “idioms —and_ will 
often add to the: gayety of the situa- 
tionby unhappy transpositions and 
inversions of the conventional order 
of the words, 
There are certain idioms which must 
be learned for use. There are no 
‘sconventional equivalents for them, 
but when a chance occurs for a pu- 
pil’s calling a thing a spade, let him 
call ita spadeand not an ‘agricul- 
tural implement for turning up the 
soil’. —California News 


We quite agree with the News in 
its denunciation of the mechanical 
and compulsory use of idiomsby the 
pupils. We have all seen some fear- 
ful and wonderful specimens. of 
language resulting from this unnatural 
and repreheusible habit. It is well 
for the pupils in the higher grades to 
know the meaning of as many idioms as 
possible, and to use idioms—not the 
idioms—when they can do so cor- 
rectly and felicitously. But there are 
scores of idioms and figurative expres- 
sions that all intelligent people under- 
stand, but which they never have used 
and never will use in all their lives. Yet 
sometimes pupils are compelled toy 
write sentences embodying such ex- 
Pressions and encouraged to use them 
in composition work, generally with 
unsatisfactory, often xwith disastrous 
and sometimes with ludicrous results. 
As well compel them to use the figura- 
tive language found in poetry or rhap- 
sody. The aim sought jor in language 
should be clearness and simplicity ra- 
ther than obscurity and complexity. 


-Itis rather amusing to see-Low per- 
sistent is the idea among our American 
friends that the reindeer is an indigen- 
ous animal in the Arctic regions of 
Noth America. Froma recent issue of 
a leading educational journal publish- 
ed in United States, there is an article, 
reproduced in the lastissue of the Can. 
adian, in which this sentence occurs: 

Vhe people of Siberia, the Lapps 
and the Eskimos would not be able to 
live without the reindeer.’” Probably 
nine-tenths of the Eskimos live in 


has been a reindeer’ in this: country, 
except perhaps in zoos, menagaries or 
The’ reindeer is “not. .an 


: Some thirty ago years the United 
States government imported to Alaska a 
small: herd of reindeer ftom Siberia. 
These-have increased to many hun- 
dreds of thousands, and now provide a 
large and ever-increasing supply: of 
meat, several ship loads of which are 
sent annually.to United States; in ad- 
dition to the large quantities used in 


ernment bought some 3000’ reindeer 
from Alaska‘ ranchers, and these are 
now on their way tothe Mackenzie Ri- 
ver delta, which will’ be, their home. 
The journey will take about two years, 
and itis expected that they will increase 
as in Alaska, There is. room in our 
Arctic plains for two or three million 
of these animals. But up’ to. the 
Present time not one Eskimoin a 
hundred has even seenone, probably 
not evena picture of one unless he has 
access to United States school geogra- 
Phies in which a favorite illustration of 
scenes in Canada is an Eskima.driving 
or standing beside a reindeer.” 


“Knowing the blessings of a farm- 
er’s life as we do, we make it a rule 
to encourage those boys who come 
from good farms to go back there after 
school days. The farmer may be hit 
by the fluctuations in market: prices, 
but he is always sure of a good living. 
His cows and hogs, his chickens and 
garden’ provide abundantly for. the 
table, and the trees for fuel.” The 
rabbits and quail on his premises furn- 
ish a nice variety for the table. What 
is more, the farmer is his own boss. 
He does not feel the handicap of be- 
ing deaf. So it behooves our farm 

wys to set their thoughts on following 
the steps of their fathers who have’ so 
well provided for their needs ail’ their 
lives. Farming is the best trade for 
the deaf."’—The Deaf Carolinians 

This is-good advice. The chief 
objection among the deal to. farm life 
is its loneliness and isolation, as. often 
there is not another deaf man living 
in the vicinity. : 


An exchange thus comments on a 
tendency to partiality to which all are 
prone, but which every teacher should 
guard against. All pupils are not equ- 
lé in appearance, manners, 
ion, and a teacher cannot 
help liking some pupils_more than 
others. But he can and should be 
absolutely impartial in his attitude to- 
wards and treatment of the members of 
his class. Having ‘‘pets’’ is not only 
cruelly injust to the other pupils, but has 
spoiled the disposition and sometimes 
the self-reliance of many a Promising 
child: 

“A reputation for fair play is one of 
the teacher's most valuable assests. No 
one respects, the decision of a judge 
whois manifestly prejudiced. A teach- 
er who shows partiality is weak ‘minded, 
unprofessional, and unfitto hold a pub- 
lic office. Every pupil, whether attrac- 
tive or otherwise, hasa right to the best 
the school has to give. If any favoritism 
has to be shown, let it be for the benefir 
of the weak, the unlovely and unfor- 
tunate, that these little ones of the earth 
may come to know at least one Person 
who acted upon the belief that the 
world is big enough for all sorts and 
conditions of men to find a place in 
and to have a share of its sunshine and 

its love.’” 


It will doubtless be a surprise to 
most of our readers, as to us, to learn, 
on the always credible authority of the 
National Geographic, that United Sta. 
tes is the world’s principal fur pro- 
ducer. 


‘Alaska. Last yearthe Canadian’ gov-' 


fifty or. more: names, the pel I 
made to imitate some of the most “ 


> The Silent Hoosier has a cut of th 
gymnasium jn the Indianapolis Sch 


International trade throughout the 
world in 1928 reached a total of $61 

035,000,000. Of this Great. Britain 
(population 42,770,000) did $9,993, 
000,000;' United States (population 
105,700,000) did "$9,219, 000,000; 
Germany ~ (population 59,800,000) 
came’ third with $6,265,000,000; 
while Canada (9,100,000) came fifth 
with $2,360,000,000. In trade per 
head Canada ranks second, being sur- 
passed only by New Zealand. 


Thank you, Mr. Tom L. Anderson, 
for your genial bon comradie and frat- 
ermal good-will, for your generous ap- 
preciation of the efforts of your broth- 
er editors, for your able, fearless and 
earnest advocacy of all that you regard 
as pertaining to the best interests and 
highest welfare of the deaf, and forthe 
infinite variety, perennial interest and 
i ing editorials that characterize 
that model school journal, The Iowa 
Hawkeye. 


Sweet is revenge. “Recently The 
Canadian caught W: A.C.’of the Cali- 
fornia News, making little error about 
latitude... W.A. C. so seldom makes: 
a slip that we gloated over and made. 
use of the chance to take a rise out of 
him. We made a mistake in doing 
this, and merited retribution soon fol- 
lowed. _In our last issue we quoted as 
follows from the Bible. ‘First the 
seed, then the corn (plant), then the 
full earin the corn.’? W. A.C. prompt- 
ly pointed out ourerror. The correct 
version is: First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.’? 
However our version is quite as accur- 
ate in fact, even if not expressed. cor- 
rectly. ! 
a5 j 


The Unknown ‘l'eacher ! 


I sing the praise of the unknown | 
teacher. * Great generals win _cam- 
Paigns, butit is the unknown soldiers | 
who win the war. Famous educators | 
plan new systems of pedagogy, but itis 
the unknown teacher who delivers and 
guides the young. He lives in ob- 
security and contends with hardship. 

For him no trumpets blare, no 
chariots wait, no golden decorations 
are decreed. He keeps the watch 
along the borders of darkness and 
makes the attack on the trenches of 
ignorance and folly. Patient in his 
daily duty, he strives to conquer. the 
evil powers which are the enemies of 
youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. 

He quickens the indolent, encour- 


bi 
be 


jobl 
iter. “Their pride 
for their day-dreams ‘of world) promin- 
ence, were. sadly shaken, and they were 
father rudely brought face to face 
the realization that th 


the world began. 
People place too high a value ‘on their 
true_worth, and ‘it sremains’ for the 
world to pound some sense into them 
tomake them’ sce'that'great men. are 
those'who do not bask in the rays of 
overconfidence, and who do not con- 
sider” themselves too big for humble 
jobs at the beginning. - 
This is a lesson we ° cannot teac! 
the schoolroom. We are dealing with 
those, who. will not heed. wise'advice 
which has been proved by experience. 
It is ‘for the'pupils to pick that bit of 
learning up themselves. after a series 
of humiliating experiences. It may be 
a costly, painful-lesson, but it;will be 
Permanent. and beginning of better 
days. s 
P.-S. We forgot to tell you that 
the: boys are back in’school!—G. in 
the'Oklahoman, 


© Maltum-in Paryo: ~ 

It is ‘easy to dodge res ont lity, bur 
you'¢arinot dodge 
dodging! responsi 
Stamp. 


lity, ‘— Sir ‘Josiah 


We do not commonly find men of 
superior sense amongst those of the 
highest fortune.—Juvenal. 


There are lots of complaints that 
are catching, but experience is not one 
of them.—Hutchinson. 


“The Wills, the Won'ts and the 


} Can’ts’” have been said to be the three 
, classes i 
; work, the Wan'ts balk, and the Can’ ts 


of mankind. The ‘Will's 


fail. . 


There is.no force however great 
Can ‘stretch a cord however fine 
Into a horizontal line 

That shall be accurately straight. 


Religion is just as real-as playing 
ball or going swimming. |. It demands 
not dreams, but action; not excuses, 
but energy of heart and soul. 


Not what is fair, but what is‘true, 

Not what we dream, but what we do. 

These are the things that’ shine like 
gems, 2 

Like’ stars in Fortune’s Diadema. 


The way to attain to larger gifts is 
to employ the gifts you have.—T. L. 
Cuyler. - 


Studies nourish youth, are a recrea- 


rdge' the cohisequences of ° 


ages the eager, and steadies the un- tion to old age, enchance prosperity, 
stable. He communicates his own afford a refuge and solace in adversity i 
joy in learning and shares with boys re delight at home, are no impedi- 
and girls the best treasures of his mind, ment aboard, pass the night with us, 


He lights many candles which, in 
Jater years, will shine back to’ cheer 
him. This is his reward. Know- 
eldge may be gained from bouks, but 
the love of knowledge-is transmitted 
only by personal contact. No one has 
deserved better of the republic than the 
unknown teacher. No one is more 
worthy to be enrolled in ademocratic 
aristocracy, “‘king of himself and 
servant of mankind.”* 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


and accompany us everywhere. 
—Cicero. 


A pointer: ‘“The person who. does 
only those things that are required of 
him’ will never’ be called upon to do 
greater things than he is doing.’ 


Multum in Parvo: “‘Happiness_ 1s 
the only good. The time to be hap- 
py is now. The place to be happy is 
here. The way to be happy is to 
make others so.’” 


the “have 


1 
nothing to 
en 


- “Intermediate Hoc! 
|; he: Whirlwinds. 
*| does qualified 
in the opera 
Securing first 
Gas 


Sy Banat | h 
LOCAL NEWS i 
onananesenenseesqonnnnnt 


ght bartl 


les 
defeated” their ‘ri 


see 
hockey and boys of 
be in “abundance 


edan Agopsowicz, 

Stewart Donaghy, Abie Miller, Robert 
Robertson, Frank Breeze and Douglas 
McMillen. y 

The above:named boys are eagerly 
looking forward to their banquet. 

Following are the records of some 
players during the season. 
- Goals Assists Pts. 

13 


school a\battery of thre of ‘these ma- 

chines. The shops in many of the other 

schools have linotypes.- ‘The O. SD. 

has none. Here’ 's hoping. i 
5 


We were sorry to read in the Ottawa i 
Citizen of Feb.-18 “‘Dick of Renfrew | 
chasing over ‘the® blue line fell’ and 
sprained his wrist and had to leave for 
the rest of the’ game. © This’ was a 
serious loss to’ Renfrew as up to’ that 
time he_ was the ‘outstanding player on 
the visit eas 


George Bostnari 
VRene ur 
Clifford Haist 
/ Ernest Maitre 
| Peter Rudeychuck 
{ Willie Burlie 
"Anival Shepherd 

lan Agopsowicz 
Steve Kowalewicz 
Elwood Bell, Francis Mey. 


iting team.” 


urs Were spent in | fette and 


6nclusion,, ce, j-James: Cecchi 
lunch was served to which all ple during the season. 


justice. i ! Pama 


(ike . 1 
The Late: Sheriff James: H.! 
Clare 
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until hi 
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2 1 10-8 3 

6 3 

riff Clare Bruins 6 0 
friends. -j' Black Hawks 4 


‘stem in which the late Shei 
y'45 held by a large circle of 


2 
1 


Black Hawks 
ruins 
Cougars 
Maroons 
Black Hawks 


We hada 
last Saturday 
200d clothe: 

Vehad a 
and Miss 
us, f 

«Cakes, 
sh 
H, 


Maroons 
| Black Hawks 


2 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 


Black Hawks 
im, cake, fried | Maroons 
candy. We Black/Hawks 
iss’ Bruins 


{ 

2 
Cougars 1 
* Boyle was the leading’ scorer with 
10 goals and 1 assist for 11 Points. 
leyette had 9 points, McPeake and 
hompson 7 each, Cecchini we 
Me 


SCONE 


andley ©” sai 
Miss Daly walked 
“nce with the girls. 
Russell Manning. “TF 
= pues | Micetick 5 each, Wilson 4 and 


. 5 Bi Joche 3. 
_ Valentine Party H 
" Saturdav evening, February the: 
lentine party forthe senior 
held in the Sewing-room. | 
ecommittee, Composed of Misses 
M » Heule, Squier, Rathbun, Messrs. 
ed on and Cunningham, introduc. 
a ae) new games which were thor- 
ice ¥ enjoyed by all. What funny an- 
*# ballon can do when walted bya 


‘The Carnival 

‘The Carnival was held on Feb. 8th 

he girls and boys made their cos- 
tumes. The girls went to the boy’s 
rink. Most of their costumes were 
very good. Irene Stoner won the 
prize forthe best dressed girl. She 
was Joan of Arc. Grace Dart was a 


Pupils was 


sf and 


ini Were capable referees: 


fat woman. She. pretended to 


@ sure’ tooth 
f ‘Water bottle. 
{We stopped skatinig.at 9. 30 0° clock. 
hehe do a b hot- 
unch of doughnuts, bun: jot-dog 
and coffee. We had a good time 
oe Julia‘Anderson 
——_ 


‘|. The Intermediate Hockey 
gue 

December, 2nd Elwood Bell 
le Intermediate boys chose the 
, Captains for the Intermediate Hockey 
eague. They chose the following 
Pains :- Anival Shepherd, Edmour 

tier, Cyril Larocque and George 

Inari. 
The boys named 
follows: Anival Shepher. 
““Tornadoes'’ Edm 
were “Rough Ri 
que’s 
George 
winds.” 

‘They started to play the schedule 
games on December9 th. Mr. Strat- 


and carried a hot 


if 
abe 


One 


aj 
c 


the teams as 
"Steam were 
our Cloutier’s team 
ders” Cyril Laroc- 
team were “‘Rockets’? and 
Bostnari’s team were “‘Whirl- 


ton and Mr.‘Clare were the managers. } 


The Standing of 
as follows: won 


The 
lost 3 


ship and they 
ins will havea 
banquet soon. 


4 —George Bostnari. 


Carnival 


lined ‘up and ska 
the rin! 


At 9.3 
kitche 


—Goldie Macnab. 


5,000 Facts About Canada 
The public will welcome the 1930 
edition of **5000 Facts about Canada’’ 
compijed by Frank Yeigh, the well- 
know’ authority on the Dominion, 
‘past and present. This 80-page book 
isa marvel of condensation and as 
revealing:the story of our country in 
a nut shell—a story thatis as stirring 
as itis illuminating, and one that no 
Canadian can afford to miss. That 
; it has not only a national butan’Empire 
| and world-wide circulation is not ta be 
{wondered at. The contents are 
j comprised in 50 alpl 
|ranging from “Agriculture” to 
; “Yukon.” This issue contains much 
“few matter and many new features. 
Copies may be had from leading news- 
dealers or by sending 35 cents tor a 
copy, $1 for three copies, to the 
Canadian Facts Pub. Co., 588 
Huron $t., Toronto 5 


kitchen and had a 


5! handicapped by bei: 


Iphabetical chapters, { 


A Deaf-M: 


Althou; 
the world 


ute Hockeyist 

igh practically anew Comer to 
of the “hockeyists, Gervais 

ileau is Claimed to be the only deaf * 

and dumb player'on Cornwall ice for. 

many years and one wf the few players 

thus handicapped throughout the Prov-- 

~ ince. fe ik 

1 Gervais made his first appearance in 
Intermediate company this year when 
he turned out with the Colts inf @ fe- 
Cent fixture. ‘ : 

Stepping oractically from a juvenile 
Teague into Intermediate play, Gervais 
has ‘accomplished something which 
Others, with their faculties, have been 
unable to do. Outside of a few small 
games with Holy Name Juniors in 
Fecent years and with the Chums 
juveniles last year, he has never ap- 
Peared on the hockey arena. 

He was initiated into the game with 
Cornwall Pants last year and followed 
through to the Holy Name Society. 

j This year, he has Signed with Maple 
' Leafs as wellas Street Railway in City 
League. 

Gervais is only 
a son of the Jate 


20 years old and is 
George Boileau. He 
his family who. is 
ing a deaf mute and 
also is the only one to ever appear in 
the sporting colums. He received his 
| €ducation at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Belleville. 


—The Cornwall Freeholder. 


, is only member of 


‘The Deaf are Workers 


All deaf residents of Winnipeg, 
with one or two exceptions, are em- 
ployed in local industrial plants or at 
trades. Several of them have worked 
j for the some ‘employer for ten years 
and upwards. we 

We counted offhand over forty 
deaf adults in Winnipeg alone who 
are following atleast twenty different 
lines -of gainful occupations. One is 
in a railway office and three are in the 
Post office service, 

The very same conditions are 
said to pfevailin all of North Amer- 
ica, the number varying in proportion 
t0 population. In slack Seasons many 
experience lay offs as do other work- 
ers. . 


these deaf workers are 
ft has been stated * 
care of their fami- 
fe population. 

It is perhaps needless to say that 
most of the deaf women are excellent 
homemakers and that many others find 
employrhent in ‘the industries, office 
and domestic service. 

Practically every-residential school for 
the deaf has vocational departments for 
both boys and girls, equipped with 
{machinery and* material to train the 
youths to use their hands, to Jearn a 
trade, to prepare them to take up their 
duties as desirable, independent and 
self-sustaining citizens 

Some of the Pupils do not follow the 
j ade they were taught atschool. In- 
stead they often accept the first oppor- 
tunity open to them. 

There is hardly a good reason why. 
a deaf man physically strong and men- 
tally alert should always be out of work 
unless he belongs to the tetired and 
wealthy class. 

The deaf man w 
earn his own liv; 


ho is never able to 
ig isthe insoficiently 
d, physically + eak, mentally de- 
ficient or indolent one. me 
No charitable institutions to care for 
and to look after the physically fit nor— 
mal deaf adults are Necessary in this 
Country.—The Manitoba Echo. 


Little Boy Blue © 
The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier ts red with 


rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 
Time whe when the little toy dog was 
new, 
And the soldier was passing fair; 
‘And that was the time when our Little 
Boy Blue 2 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till [-come,”” he 


said, 
“And don’t you make any noise!”” 
So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty tuys; 
And, as he was dreaming, an angel 
song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 
Oh! the years are many, the years are 
long, 
But the little toy friends are true! 


Aye, faithful to Little Boy’ Blue they 
stand, 
Each in the same old place— 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face; 
‘And they wonder, as waiting the long 
years through 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy 
Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them 
there.” 


—Eucene Frew. 


Stories About Parrots 

Here is a readable incident of an 
Irishman deceived by a parrot: 

Opposite the residence of Polly's 
owner there were some buildings in 
course of erection, and the men at the 
top of the scaffold were in the habit 
of calling to those below for such 
material as they wanted, “‘More brick, 
““More mortar,”’ and so on. 

In a very short time Polly-had these 
terms by heart, as well as the gruff 
tones in which they were uttered. 
No sooner did the Irish laborer relieve 
himself of a load than the everlasting 
cry, ‘More mortar!’? assailed _ his 
ears. He bore it with exemplary 
patience till the mortar board at the 
top of the scaffold was piled up; ” but 
once morethe order for ‘‘Mortar— 
more mortar!"* ‘was given.” Then, to 
the delight of the parrots master, who 
was standing by, ‘the Irishman flung 
down his hod, and, making a speaking 
trumpet of his hands, bawled to the 
bricklayer above, ‘‘Is it mor-r-tar mad 
that ye are? Sure aman must have as 
many legs as a centrepig (centipede) to 
wait on the likes.o’ yez!”" 

A correspondent of the Girl's Own 
Paper gives an account of a parrot quite 
remarkable for intelligence. She savs; 

Polly was a beautiful dove sh- 
colored bird, with a superb scarlet 
tail, and was a very accomplished 
creature. She could whistle, sing, talk 
and Jaugh with great distinctness and 
in the most amusing style She called 
every member of my uncle's family 
‘by. name, and when the boys were go- 
ing to bed always insisted on bidding 
each “‘good night’ If the lads omit- 
ted this ceremony, she would scream 
after them, “‘William, John, kiss 

Polly; good night,’” until she com- 
pelled them to come back and do the 
polite. Many of our visitors were also 
recognized and saluted by Polly as soon 
as they appeared. One old lady was 
much disliked by my aunt’ssparlor 
maid, and if poor old Mrs. Jones dropp- 
ed in early in the afternoon, and took 
out her knitting, with the evident inten- 
tion of staying to tea, Mary would say, 
in a grumbling tone, “There's that old 
Mrs. Jones come again; I wonder 


out, “There's 
come again; I wonder who wants 
her!?? “My aunt's face became scarlet 
when she heard Polly’s salutation; for 
she feared the friend, whom she really 
esteemed, would think we had taught 
the bird to say this in order to annoy 
her. Happily, Mrs. Jones not being 
very quick athearing, did not catch the 
purport of the remark. She only heard 
her own name mixed up with Polly’s 
speech, and appeared rather gratified 
than otherwise that the bird knew and 
noticed her. “This parrot was not shut > 
up in a cage, but always ‘stood on a 
‘handsome perch, with every possible 
convenience. She was particularly , 
fond of discoursing to the parlormaid, 
and when she saw her preparing for a 
meal, used to call out, “‘Mary,. Polly 
some!?? to which the girl usually re- 
plied, ‘‘Polly must wait.”” Ona warm 
summer afternoon Mary was specially 
busy. There were visitors, and her | 
hands were fully employed. Polly’s 
oft-preferred petition obtained only one 
reply. At last the bird’s patience was 
exhausted, and, as. Mary passed her 
perch, Polly snatched off the girl's 
smart cap with her hooked beak, drop- 
ped it on the ground as far away from 
the owner as possible, and then in a 
mournful voice echoed her words, 
“Polly must wait.’” 


| 
! 
1 
1 
1 


The Bishop and the Convict 
Ina certain town in Frapgé\there | 
lived a good-old bishop.” He was| 
always helping others, and everyone } 
loved him. Though he was 4 bishop, 
he lived in a small house. He was} 
poor like other people. He gave all 
his money away. He had no fine, 
things except a set of silver knives and , 
forks and wo silver candlesticks. He + 
always put them on the table when he 
had company. 
One cold evening in October, a 
stranger came to the village. His 
name was Jean Valjean. 
yellow passport which showed that he 
was just out of prison. He wastired, 
hungry, and cold. He stopped at 
several houses and asked for food and 
shelter. But when he showed them 
his passport the people shut their doors 


in his face. “They were afraid to let 
him stay. He could not find a place 
to sleep. A woman felt sorry for him 


and told him to go to the bishop’s 
house. 

The bishop was at supper. Jean 
Valjean knocked at the door. The 
bishop knew who it was. He had 
already heard about the convict.” He 
told him to come in. 

When the bishop’s sister and 
servant saw Jean Valiean they were 


frightened. They thought him a 
dangerous man. He was_wicked- 
looking. He thought the bishop 


would send him away when he saw 
his passport and felt very cross. 

The good bishop was not airaid. 
He invited him to share his supper. 
Then he told the servant to ect the 
silver knives-and forks and the silver 
candlesticks and put them on the table 
in honor of his guest. 

The bishop gave the convict his 

ownbed. He slept in another room. 
There were nice sheets on the bed. 
Jean Valjean ‘had never slept in such 
acomfortable bed before. 
“In the middle of the night he woke. 
Evil thoughts came into his head. 
He remembered seeing the servant 
put the silver knives and forks into a 
litle cupboard in the room where the 
bishop was sleeping. He walked 
soitly into the other rooin and took the: 
silver knives and forks and left the 
house. 

Two policemen caught him 2s he 


who wants her.’ Polly had heard 
this remark so often that it had become 
fixed in her memory, and one dav, 


when the old lady came in, she called 


old Mrs. Jones” 


* sent back to prison. When they came. 


| ed the good old bishop and tried to be 


; village. 


He hada! 


They waited until mo! 
they took him to the bishop’s house. 

‘The bishop was at breakfast. He 
knew that Jean Valjean had stolen his): 
silver knives and forks. He saw the | H 
policemen coming with the convict. 
He knew why they were coming. 
He cid not want Jean Valjezn to be 


into the house he said to Jean Valjean, 
“You forgot the silver candlesticks. 
I gave them to you.”* 5 
The policemen were . astonished. 
They thoughc he had really given Jean 
Valjeanthe silver. _Sothey went away 
and left che convict with the bishop. 
Jean Valjean was nottreally a wick- 
edman. He had been nineteen years 
in prison fora stealing loaf of bread. He 
had stolen the bread for some hungry 
little children. The long years in prison 
had made him wicked. The good 
bishop’s kindness changed him. i 
He travelled far away.. One even- 
ing he came toa village where a house 
was on fire. He rushed into the house 
and saved two children. The people 
of the village were very grateful and 
invited him to live there. They did not 
ask to see his passport. He invented 
a new industry for the village. The 
people became prosperous. 
He became rich, and founded 
schools and hospitals. He remember- 


The Darning-needle - 

‘Mr. Tite wasa farmer, who’ was 
very stingy. and: all of the neighbors 
knew it'and laughed about it. Every 
week he went to town with butter and 
eggs to sell and brought back a few 
groceries; but most of the, money he 
saved and his poor wife got very few 
clothes or the good things of life that 
she wanted. 

‘One Saturday morning he was just 
driving out of the barn-lot, when his 
wife ran after the’ buggy and called 
him. “‘What do you want??” he ask- 
ed as he pulled in the horse. “I want 
you to get me a new darning-needle, 
because I broke the eye outof the only 
‘one I had sewing the carpet.’ Of 
course he was mad, because he didn’t 
‘want to spend the money. He scolded 
her for breaking the needle and said she 
was careless." Bring ithere,’” he said, 
“and I will take it to town and have it 
fixed.’’ His wife told him that she nev- 
er heard of haviag a darning-needle 
mended; but she saw he was'going to 
be quarrelsome; so the -ran’ back and 
got it from the window-sill and gave it 
to him. ‘You always want to buy 
things’? he said, ““When you could 
save'alot of money by having. old things 
fixed.’’ She did not ‘answer and. he 
drove off. He stopped at the black- 
smith-shop and beckoned to the black- 
smith. “‘Hello Tite, ‘‘what’s wrong?”” 
he said, as he came out. **Well, my 
wife broke her darning-needle and [ 
want to know if you can fix it?”? The 
blacksmith looked down and put his 
hand to his mouth, because he could 
hardly keep from laughing; but he did 
not want the farmer to notice it. “'Oh! 
yes,’’ he said, ‘I can fix it for you;"” 
so Mr. Tite gave st to him and said he 
would stop for it on his. way back; then 
he drove on to the grocery. The black- 
smith waited tillfie was out of sight; 
then he ran across to the drygoods- 
store and brought a new needle the 
same size for three cents. He threw 
the old needle away and put the new 
one on the shelf in his shop, bur all 
morning he was laughing: to himself 
about the joke he was playing on *‘Old 
Tight-wad'’ as every body called him. 
In about an hour, the farmer came back 
and asked if the needle was done. 
“Yes,’” said the blacksmith and [ pol- 
ished it up like new.’ “‘Holy much 
for the job?!’ asked the farm, for 
the price, was all that interested *him- 
“Only a quarter,"” said the blacksmith 
and the farmer paid him without an- 
other word. 

When he got home his wife asked 
hi he gotthe darning-needle fixed. 
“Yes, of course I did,’’ he said and 
gave ittoher. “‘How much 
have to pay?’’ she asked with a, 
in her eye, for she was not deceived. 
“Twenty-five cents,’ he said. His 
wife laughed and told him just how the 
blacksmith fooled him as_ if she had 
been there and seen it. ‘'I bought 
two darning-needles for five cents.” 
she said; “‘so you see how you have 
lost instead of gained.’’ She left him 
deep in thought. He never mention- 
ed the darning-needle after that to his 
wife or the blacksmith or anybody; 
but he was greatly changed, for he 


like him. He became mayor of the 


An April Fool Joke 
Kred’s birthday was on the first of 
April and he was fifteen years old. 
When he came down for breakfast, 
his mother. kissed him and wished him 
a happy birthday and asked him if he 
had got his present. He said, *‘No.’’ 
“Well,’? Mamma said, is in 
your room and you will find it if you 
look in your dresser.’’ Fred was 
pleased; but he said he had no time to 
go back then, because he would be late 
| for school. He said he would get 
jit_ when he came home at noon. 
| “Thank you very much, Mamma for 
| the present whatever itis; but I think 
it'sanew knife.’ He kissed her 
good-bye and ran off to school. 
Now, Fred had the present in his 
pocket; but he did not know it. His 
mother had puta five-dollar bill in an 
old pocket-book and put it in his 
drawer right where he could see'it and 
and he did see it too; but he thought 
it was just an old pocketsbook that his 
mother threw away; so he put it 
his pocket and decided to have some 
| fun with it fooling peopie on April- 
fool's Day; so at noon he and his 
| friend came along from school and 
Fred showed him the old pocket-book. 
He said, let's tie a string to it and lay 
it on the side-walk; then when any- 
} body goes to pick it up we can jerk it 
back, and fool them.’’ All right,”” 
his friend said; so they got the string 
and fixed the trap just as they planned 
putting the string through the fence 
and hiding behind a tree in the yard." 
It wasn't long till a poor tired old 
woman came along and she saw the 
pocket-book on the pavement. She 
stooped and picked it up and Fred 
gave the string a pull; but it was 
caught on the fence and broke; so he 
didn’t succeed in jerking the pocket- 
book out of herhand. She stopped and 
opened it and her face showed great 
surprise. She looked all around to see 
| if anybody was in sight; then she start- 
ed to. walk fast. Of course she had 
found Fred’s birthday present. He 
looked at his friend and said, ‘‘I wonder 
what she found,’” They decided to 
| follow her and she went in a grocery. 


was leaving the village. “They found 
the knives and forks. He said chat 
\the bishop had given them to him. 
‘The policemen did not believe him. 


‘They went in too and heard her tell 
the grocer about finding a pocket-book 
: With five dollars in it. She said, “I 
believe God sent it, for my husband is 
sick and we have no food’? She 


always brought a box of candy or some- 
thing.nice to his wife and often took 
her along to get new things; so life 
became brighter for them both. | 
—Ohio Chronicle. 


1 on 2 night like this, { 
+ Before Dr. Stefausson left Win= 
ipeg on his trip to Churchill he wired 
Ottawa weather bureau, ‘just our! 
‘curiosity, to learn the highest j 


pet temperature ever recorded ‘in 
a, if 7 


ane 
imagination, 


be regretted that. 
Shed the real fact 


ies and: 
schold ‘effectsias 
id sent jassachu- 


housel He knew Winnpeg had on one oc_ 


casion, recorded 10034 in the shade 
and he wondered if that was the record, 
Lhe answer came from Ottawa, The 


to our readers: to briefly outline: th 
facts relating to”-this “deplorable, ~but 
necessary and therefore’ “justifiable 

This exposition, moreover, 

is timely in’ view of the fact, that a 
one-sided and very” unfair version of 
this event -is being circulated! across 
the lines, with what purpose we “can- | 
not imagine,” Every’ statement ‘we 
make is capable of indisputable proof 
from authentic records, - 

* By the treaty of Utreche (1713). all 
Nova Scotia, or. Acadia, was ceded by 
France to Great Britain. The) /Acad- 
ians, now about twenty-five hundred: 
in number, were allowed either to re- 
-move within a year with their effects. 


8 
‘their countrymen 

ia It is int to} know. 
Ra ie ee ene tnin [RCE son's doctrine is being adopted inthe 
2a true ‘and loyal feibieets United States while Canada remains 
It seems’ apparent ‘that, cither Atte gatishied with her own ‘frozen 
through ‘traditional exigency or’ for. 3 4 

Poetical effect, Longfellow, in his de-' . Canada remains satisfied and con- 
stription both of the Acadians ‘them- tinues to teach her children about the 
selves and of their deportation from queer Eskimo who lives in a land of 
Grand Pre, departed widely from his- ¢tefnal snow and ice, where moss 
i toric facts. It appears clearly to have fOWs under the snow, and where oil 
[been anecessary, though painful, duty 8 4 thirst quencher pod : 
to'expel'a people who were ina state* Winnipeg Tribune. 
of chronic rebellion. Some hardships 
| were no doubt endured. It could not 
1very well be otherwise. But that the 


The strange part of it is that Stefans- 


ary j 

colder’ every. day, 
bolder everyiday 
to sleep 

and deep, 

six more weeks of snowing, 

and of blowing every day. 


Ob, they say it's growin 
‘That the winter's growin, 
Since the bear's pone ba 
Tn‘his cavern dari 
‘There’ i 
Of freezing 


But the day's a little longer every day, 
iMepeeeet every day; 
tient for a while, 
see the summer smile, 
buds will soon be'showing, 
y'Fe growing,  growiog, growing— 
every day, ‘ 


If we’ 


We 
And the 
For the: 


And the birds will soon be singing eve 
Northward “now. they'll soon. be 
every day; 
Though the frost is in the air, 
‘There's a feeling everywhere 
That the skies are growing clearer 
And the springtime's drawing nearer every 
ye 
Out of Doors Nature Sdngs 
By Annie Johnson Flint. 


day, 
finging 


Areas Reserved for Birds 

Forty-three bird sanctuaries have 
been reserved in Canada by ‘the De- 
partment of the Interior under the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act, 
which is the Federal law for the pro- 
tection of the migratory birds. ‘There 
are also fifty-one public shooting 
grounds reserved by the Dominion 
Government. in Western Canada. 


from the country. or to remain in the 


Interesting Facts about 


Shooting is allowed on these latter areas. 


enjoyment cf their homes and religion | 
as subjects of the British Crown. ‘They 
resolved to remain; but when they were 
asked to take the oath of allegiance, : 
they refused, on the ground that such‘ 
an action would require them, in case ; 
of war between England and France, 
to deararms against their own country- 
men. In 1730, however, they were 
persuaded by General Phillips to waive 
their objection to taking the oathy on 
receiving the assurance: that it did’ not 
involve the obligation of fighting again- 
st the French. 

In 1744 war broke out between Great 
Britain and France. One of the first 
incidents of the war in'Acadia was an’ 
unsuccessful attack made upon Anna- 
polis, the capital, by Indians incited by 
the Acadians. ‘The following year 
Louisburg, in Cape Breton, the strong- 
est fortess then in America, was taken 
in seven weeks by.an untrained army of 
New England colonists under |Gen- 
eral Pepperell. Despite their oath, the 
Acadians were convicted of secretly 
sending supplies to the fortress and 
inciting the Indians to rob and mur- 
derthe English settlers and furnishing 


‘was not put in execution till every. 


unfortunate affair was quite unneces- 
eary, and marked by heartless cruelty, + 
is disproved by authentic documentary fai 
evidence, 
Francis Parkman, the American since 
historian, -thus sums up his discussion 1911, 
of the removal of’ the Acadians 
Chapters IV and VIII of Volume I 
Montcalm and Wolfe: “‘New Ei 
land, humanitarianism, melting 
sentimentality at a tale of woe, 
been unjust to its own. What 
judgment may be passed on the 
measure of wholesale expatriati 


Canada 


‘The successes of Western Canadian 
mers in international wheat competi- 
tions, within a period of nineteen years | 


cqnstitute one of the most 
in impressive features in the records of 
of Canadian agriculture. 
ng- .casions, the Dominion’s representa~ 
into’ tives® won against all North America 
has with exhibits of hard red spring wheat 
ever and in addition in two other years they 
cruel. carried off the second pize for the 
ion, it ‘best hard red spring wheat, although 
re- in the tivo years just referred to’ they 
source of patience and persuasion had lost the 


been tried in vaii The agents of the red wi 
French court, ci military, and ec- 
clesiastical, had made. some act of haf brought them high’ personal dis- 
force a necessity. We have seen by tinction, for the winning of such 
what vile practices they produced in competition is, first and foremost, “a 
Acadia a state of things intolerable, tribute to the talent of the exhibition, 
and impossible of continuance. They But their work has done more than 
conjured up the tempest; and when 
it burst on the heads of the‘ unhappy West, and to the whole Dominion, 


peoples they evearog bee, res And it is a imatter of gratification 
: ; 


with making the Acadians its tools, 
and ended with making them its vic- 
tims.”” 


! 


The work of these ‘master farmers’ 


| 


that this notable series of successes has world. h % . 
not been monopolized within any | in Park has an area of 2,750 square 


restricted ares. The Canadian win- | miles. 


in the open season. 


. 


Pre-Cambrian 


the institution of the award in! Isa nighly mineralized area stretching 


from Labrador to the 
Mackenzie River,-arount 


fift - and reaching as far south as the St. 
SUE ean a Eg Hundreds of millon 
of dollars of gold, silver, nickel and 
other minerals have been extracted 


already, 


but such quantit 
ible in 


output that is in prospectagiT he mincral 
wealth of that area has scarcely been 
grand championship to hard ; scratched. Much of the territory has 
inter wheat by a narrow margin, | Not even been explored. 


Canida’s Mountain. World 
Canada has the largest and most: 
: beautiful of Mountain National Parks 
\ i the world, thousands of square: 
that—ithas brought renown to the! miles in extent, aptly termed ‘‘Fifty 
Switzerlands in one,’’ exceeding in 
natural grandeur all other-parks in the 
Athong them, Rocky Moun- 


| 


Shield 


south of the 
id Hudson Bay 


ies are.neplig- 


comparison with the vast 


important information to. French offi- 
ceri, \When Cornwallis became gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia in 1749, he con: 
dered it necesary, in the interests of 
the colony, to demand a new oath of 
allegiaiice of the Acadians, They stub-. 
borly refused, and some two thou- 
find o! them Jett their homes | and 
Crossexi the boundary. In 1755 Gover- 
nor Shicley of Massachusetts and Lieu- 
{enant-(jovernor Lawrence of Nova 
tured several French forts, 
Beau Sejour. Three hundred. 


Stefansson’s Gospel 

Vibjahmur Stefansson thinks it will 
take five generations until the @anad- 
ian wheat belt reaches the edge of the 
Arctic circle. The difficulty is not 
that of finding a hardy’ wheat, but of 
overcoming ‘ ‘the dead hand of a Greek | 
theory of geography.’” 

A reader in use inthe public schoo!s 
of Manitoba says, 

“The Eskimo lives in aland which 
is all ice and snow. 

There is no growth of any kind 
excepta hard brown moss, whigh grows 
under the snow. the Eskimo 


they declined. 


The Acadians by this time number- is thirsty he drinks oil 
ed abou cightthousand people. Their. Far up at Herschel Island the 
ganduct ‘or years had shown them to Dominion government has maintained 
seeoth onenly and secretly: hostile to a weather. bureau for» generation, 
1c. British“ government. "| General The “coldest temperature recorded 
aus’ Fesolved that stern measures there in that bureau's history has been 
should be adopted to rid the province 52 below zero. Regina has had min- 
2 coustant menace to. its safety. ima of 55 below zero, but would 
Ne Acadians were obliged to make Regina believe it had colder. winters 
ih mmediate choice. On condition than Herschel. Island? 


that they would becom 
JeCts, they could retain 


{iloy the protection 
ut if the: of 


Femoved 
accepted 


¢ British sub- 
their lands and 
the British flag; 
¥ refused, they were to be 

from the colony. They 
the latter alternative, 


Mail, was 38 below. 


ners of the highest honours”in North 
American wheat competitions are 
remarkably .well and widely distri- 
buted throughour the vast area of 
wheat-growing territory in the Can- 
adian West. The Prairie Pravinces 
furnish a far-flung habitat for wheat of 
premier quality. 


Jack Pine Favoured for Ties 
Jack pine is now used more than 
any other species for ties’ in Canada. 
Its adaptability to creosote treatment, 
and its natural strength have made of 
this species a valuable material for this 
purpose. 


Where Coal Is Produced 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and } 


British Columbia produce © bituminous 
coal only; Saskatchewan produces lig- 
nite; and Alberta produces bituminous, 
sub-bituminous and lignite coals. 


Canada’s Forest Area 
The total forest area of. Canada is 


ini in T) i i rf however, it is 
um temperature in ‘The estimated tobe 1,151,454 square miles centuries. At Present, 55 
Pee ae the Northern Of this area, 865,880 square miles are impractical to make any attempt to 
¥ In Winnipeg productive and accessible; a little qver mine this: coal, which is so remote 
was 42 below. But one-third of this area bears timber of rom any transportation system, lying / 
ne Winnipegeer waiting fur a Cory- merchantable size; the remainder car- as it does anly five hundred’ miles 
don car on the corner of Portage and’ ries young growth not yet fit for use. 


{to be no reason to doubt that the reg- 
‘icn contains ‘sufficient: coal to supply 


Banff, the gateway to Rocky Mou 
tains Park, is one of the most attractive . 
spots in America. The famous. Banff 
Springs Hotel, is located here! 
Banff has hot sulphur springs, caves, 
( Waterfalls, aviary, museums, animal 
paddock with buffalo and magnificent 
drives, boating, fishing, golf links, etc. 
Lake Louise, one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world; is 33 miles 
west of Banff. Lake Louise has one of 
jthe C:P.R.’s finest hotels, 


Captain Donald B. MacMillan, the 
Arctic explorer, reports vast coal de- 
posits on Ellesmere Land at the head 
jof Baffin Bay. The placeis utterly 
devoid of all vegetation. Only a few ° 
! species of animals exist in this region, 
-which wag unknown before 1889. 
The deposits found by MacMillan are: * 
| bituminous: many of the seams: are 
j twenty-five feet thick. There seems _, 


the wheels of industry for several 


from the North Pole. 


Service ~ any_platform-orator has ever received 
T asked the ae let me a {throughout along period. Buthe was 
Some mighty work for him: {generous, it was claimed; and a high 
To fight amid his battle hosts, jlivers it was admitted. “So they both 
ae, met atthe rave almost as poor ard 
But Jesus would not have it so. bereft-of things material as when their 
i eyes first opened upon this world: of 

He placed ime jus pict tll, anguish and opportunity. 
‘And gave me little things to do, monument have they left?» We search 
My daily round to fill; the earth in vain for any column’ of 
I could not think it good to be brick or stone’ which “might house 
Just put aside so silently. some hospital or orphanage standing as 
ta perpetual expression of Ingersoll’s 
apothests of human’ charity, ‘which, 
according to him was the beginning and 
end of religion. “No hall of silence or 
| philosophy was endowed by him where 
human liberty might forever sit en- 
throned: Not even does an army of 
| widows and orphans arise and bear wit- 
‘And open wide the doors {'ness to the reiterated contention of his 
Forgeting theta Aer oet | friends that he gave much to such as 
ame errs eet or a ee { What a contrast is seen in the 


‘Small duties gathered round my way, 
‘They seemed of carth alone; 

I, who had longed for conquests bright 
To lay before his throne, 

Had common things to do and bear, 

To watch and strive with daly care. 


So then I thought my prayer unheard, 
* “And asked the Lord once more _ 
That he would give me work for him 


| these. 
monument which stands over against 
the tomb of Moody, —three institutions 
of learning with a combined ‘value of 


‘Then quietly the answer came: 
“My child, [hear thy crys 
‘Think not that mighty deeds alone 

Will bring thee victory. 
The battle has been planned by m 


Let daily life thy conquests see, Magi 


with about a thousand young men and 
; women going forth as graduates each 
— year, carrying into every land of the 


ea ‘A Contrast | tttththe leavening influence of con- 
wo Lives—-. ontrasi 


" secrated culture! 
(Continued from page 1) Christ often taught by parables, and 


former inherited the popular gifts of often by those which presented striking 
rhetoric which became the ready serv- contrasts. The pharisee and publi 
ant of his bright imagination and humor Ca the elder son and the prodigal, 
and satire. Reinforced by his physical ‘Bs z 
grace and mellow voice, these endow- Mite, Dives and Lazarus, non 

ments must certainly have made Inger- these contrasting parables. more 

soll as persuasive and eloquent as Ap-. Pressive than the life story of the two 
ollos or a Chryscssom, in defense of men of this century, by whom God 


the cross, had his talents been conse- Sought to teach anew that it is not by ° 


crated to such high service. It ig leaming nor eloquence, nor physicial 
needless to repeat what was at first so @FACe, nor wealth, nor social prestige, 
sadly patent to all, that Moody had no that the world is to be brought to a 
such gifts as these, It’ would’ be realization of its need, and to a revelat- 
impossible to exaggerate his lack of ion of its saving God, 
them. Heredity had done all it-could Not by might, nor by power, but 
to perpetuate in him the awkward spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.— 
manners and speech of his forefathers. Zech.4:6. itis 
Nor were his homely ways disguised, Fred L. Chapman, Editor 
as is often done, by the varnish of of the Ram’s Horn. 
culture. Le 
He started on his wordly career a 
with every handicap of nature. And. Doing the Best You Can 
yet before that career had reached its’ When God called Moses into larger 
meridian before the lack of culture had service Moses demurred. Moses was 
“been covered somewhat by ease and modest, much more so than Le should 
experience, which comes of travel have been—deluded with a modesty 
before the glamour of his great success that was false and dishonoring. 
had circled him with an nimbus of | So God said to Moses, ‘What is 
glory, he surpassed the great orator that in thine hand?’’ ‘‘A rod,’? an- 
agnostic in power with the public. If swered Moses. 
a shrewd manager of a lecture bureau Now God would teach Moses that 
had been asked to put his estimate up- 0 gift can ever be despised. That 
on the relative value of the two men, Shepherd’s rod was not much, yet it 
he would have said, ‘Ingersoll can Was something. ‘‘Cast it on. the 
draw his thousands, but Moody his ground,’’ commanded the Lord. Mo- 
tens of tHousands.’’ Ocular proof of ses did so andit became a serpent from 
this was in Chicago when the two men Which he fled. 
appeared on different platfurms the~ ‘The humblest gift employed under 
same evening. Mr. Moody spoke in God's direction, at his call, may be- 
the great Auditorium, and though five come mighty. Moses’ rod thus prov- 
or six thousand people, who had been ed sufficient. With it he parted the 
standing singe midday, secured en- watérs of the Red Sea—without bridge 
trance to the vast room there were or barge or boat carried the hosts of 
twice as many more forming unbroken Israel across in safety. With that rod 
Procession. for blocks outside the door, in the wilderness he repulsed the en- 
impatient and unable to secure adm't- _emy—wihout Macedonian phalanxes, 
tance. At McVickers Theatre, which Roman legions, Cromwellian Iron 
seats less than two thousand penple, sides or far-famed armies. 
Mr. Ingersoll spoke to half-filled ben- With it alone, inthe blistering des- 
ches, whose witless occupants betrayed ert, 
their light mentality by slapoing their water, he opened the rock and the 
sides in laughter over the toothless sa- cool, crystal floods burst forth—with- 
tire and decrepit jokes which had been out electric drills or dynamite or any 
hobbling along with this platform cir- such thing. In all these things he 
Cus for almost halfa century. It was “merely used what he had and did the 
one of the world’s wonders that Mr. best he could. 
Moody, with no pretent to eloquence {e is this one thought I would burn 


could rock a multitude, as it were, in ; 0 i 
y + into your souls—de e be: 
some great cradle when under one roof i uls “doing the best you 


and subject to the spell of his earnest- 
nen, 

And at the end what do we see? 
Both of these famous men, it is said, 
died poor though one of them sold his 
services fora higher price than almost 


principle of Christian service. With a 
faithful acceptance and application of 


our churches, Christiai 
and evangelize the w 
Edward Rowland 


our country, 


} $1,500,000, in grounds and buildings, © 


the rich man’s gift and the widesan 
of 


when the people famished for; 


can with what you have. Itis the basic.! 


this one principle we can revolutionize | 


‘of the prin wavering: le:line. 
lamented that he could’ not fight be- 
cause lade was so poor, where- 
upon he’ broke. the sword, flung: it 
away and fled the field. The’ Prince 
afterward hard bestead, weaponless, 
pushed back by the’ terrible ‘enemy, 
came upon the'spot, spied the broken 
sword half buried in the sand, seized it, 
“‘hewed hix enemy down and‘ 

great cause that he; 

‘Youth is forever a surprise to us— 
youth, mounting upward to usefulness 
and'glory. What is'the secret of a lad’s 
rise to success and distinction? Is it} 
not in merely doing the best he can 
‘with what he has? | 

Like litle David killing the giant | 
Goliath with a handful of ‘stones from 
the brook hurled in'a sling. Like the | 
youngster with five biscuits and two 
“small fishes, who with Jesus, fed five d 
thousand people. Like John D. Rock- 
efeller, a poor boy working at $3.75 / 
a week, giving a tenth and later giving 
his millons. Like Dwight L.’ Moody, ' 
tongue-tied, stammering and untaught, 

failing in his first testimony in the pray- 
er meeting, but keeping on until he 
‘ wakes two continents with the power 
of his evangel. O youth, despise not 
thy gift, but stir it up, unkindle it until 
it shall blaze forth in splendor! 

The only secret of a woman's radi- 
t service to the Master is in doing 
the best she can with what she has 
Jesus said of one woman that wher- 
ever his gospel should be preached 
throughout the whole world the story 
of her beautiful deed would be told’as 
a memorial of her, because she had 
done what she could. 


hark back to 
” time-worn excuse: ““But 1 
have so little!” Are you willing to do 
the best you can with that?, Did not 
the Master bestow deathless fame upon 
the poor widow who gave what she 
had—a mite, just a pitiful mite? * 
| Perhaps TI ought to remind you 
everyone todo the best you can with 
i what you have while you can. The 
j night cometh! We must get our. 
; work done—thatis all any right-mind- 
,ed man or woman can want, to get | 
one’s life work done. And may I 
{ whisper into your ear the grand secret 
of this? It is to do it while you pass 
along. 

That was Jesus’.method. As he 
passed along he saw a man born blind 
and healed him. As he passed along 
the Samaritan highway he won to 
a better life the poor bedraggled 
woman who came_ to draw water 
at the well that was Jacob’s. “As he 
passed through Jericho he brcught 
Peace to the troubled life of Zaccheus. 
As he sat at meat he discoursed on 
those themes which opened to us the 
ways of life and of destiny. 

So must we do our life work as we 
pass along—right now! Moses ima- 
gined that some fine to-morrow he 
would be ready; God said, right now, 
with what you have now. All of us 
are prone tothink that in some gold- 


Pitious, we shall do our best. 
never be so. 

Today, as we pass along the high- 
ways of life toward the Father’ house, 
we must do the best we can with what 
we have.—Rev. J. M. Danson. 


Tc will 


Possibilities ofa Bar of Iron 
‘The, man who takes the-first bar 
may be a rough blacksmith, who has 
only partly learned his trade and has no 
ambition to rise above his anvil. He 
, thinks that the best. possible thing he 


horseshoes and congratulates himself 
upon his success. He reasons thatthe 
rough lump of iron is worth only two 


en day to be, when everything is pro- * 


Along comes ‘a cutter, Wit 
ducation, a little’ BPA 


ys tothe © 

this. all you'can see in 
thatiron? Give mea bar, and Twill 
show. you what brains and ‘skill! and 
hard work can’make of it.?") When 
his work is done, he shows the aston- 
ished blacksmith $2,000 worth of knife 
blades'where the'latter only: saw ten 
dollars worth of crude ‘horseshoe: 
‘The value has been greatly ‘raised by 
the refining process. 

Still another workman, whose. pro- 
‘ceases are so almost infinitely delicate, ¢ 
whose product is so little “known by! ’ 
even the average educated) man_ that 
his trade is unmentioned by the makers 
of dictionaries and encyclopedias, takes 
but a fragmént of one of the’ bars of 
steel, and develops its higher possibl- 
ities with such marvelous ‘accuracy, 
such ethereal fineness of touch, that 
even main-springs and hair springs are 
looked back upon as coarse, crude, 
and cheap. _ When his work is done, 
he skows you a few of the minutely 
barbed instruments used by dentists to 


, draw out the finest branches of the 


dental nerves. While a pound of gold, 
rough-speaking, is worth about $250, 
a pound of these slender, barbed fil- 
aments of steel, if a pound ‘could be 
collected, might be worth hundreds of 
times as much. 


Just as each artisan sees in the crude 
iron some finished, refined’ product, 
So must we see in our ’ lives. glorious 
possibilities, if we would, but realize 
them. _ If we only see horseshoes or 
Knife blades, all.our efforts and’ strug- 
gles will: never ‘produce hair-springs. 
‘We must realize our own’ adaptability 
to great ends; we must resolve to strug- 


Ble, to endure trails and tests to pay 


the necessary price, confident that the 
results will pay us for our suffering, for 
our trails and our efforts. —Success. 


Mr. Moody tells a story that every 
young man and young woman in. the 
land oughttohear. He said: ‘There 
was once in college a boy and he was 
about to graduate. He wrote back to 
the farm for his mother to come. She 
replied that she could not do it. She 


said her clothes were worn out and ” | 


she had no money to get new ones for 
the occasion. She had already turned 
her skirt twice and it was ragged on 
both sides. The boy said come ny 
way. The poor old mother went dress- 
ed in her best'which was not. stylish: 
‘The commencement was in a fash- 
ionuble church... The son was prouder 
of his: mother than of all his honors. 
He walked with her down the aisle 
to thecenter of the church and saw 
her in.one of the best seats, ‘I’here 
were tears in her eyes and she burst 
out weeping for joy when herson came 
out and pronounced the valedictory. 
The president pinned a badge on his, 
coat.. ‘The young man left the stage 
and went direétly to his mother. He 
tonk off the badge and pinned itto her 
dress. There were tears in his eves. 
“Then he bent over and kissed the 
wrinkled face. The boy animated 
thus will make a man who will be an 
honor to his God, himself, his mother 
and his country. Such a boy is the 
glory of our kind. May his numbers 
incresase until the shadow of his love- 
liness covers the world.”” 


can do with his bar is to make it into ~ 


The reward of one duty done isthe 
power to fulfil another. —George 
Eliot. 
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| .Ten Commandments Martin’ ‘‘I'll stand by that, Mr. Samue! 
By-E. Walter Wright he said) audibly, “as. the scene of th 

T. C. MARTIN was a bank clerk preceding’ day crossed his mind. 
ina great city. For years he had been fhe 
working at a branch of the’ institution school and told his new 
in an adjoining town and/had-built'up Sunday=school superintend 
a fine reputation ' for energy,  indust 
and fidelity’ A confidential clerk wa, 
required at the head office and the chief) 
inspector had’ recommended “Martin 
for the position. T: C.,as he was 
usually known, was. greatly pleased 
with the promotion, and threw all. his 
abilities into his new task. A church’ 
member and -active Sunday-school : 
worker, his departure had been greatly 
deplored in these circles as he had said 
adieu to his old friends in the town. 
Among the presents he had received 
was a copy of the Ten Commandments ‘ 
-in abridged form, beautifully lettered a? 
and elegantly framed, given by his Sun- ! 
day-school class.’ This he hung on the 
wall in his city room, where the morn- 
‘ing sun shining through “an_ eastern 
window lit it into flashing light as’ it 
beamed on the letters of gold. 

For a short time everything went 
‘most pleasantly with T. C. The bank ! 


lent of b 


him, but'saw no way by which the: 


| could assist him. 


ness men needing employees. 


ening; he resolved, however, that h. 


In his gloomiest day his Ten Com 
mandments appeared to be an_ancho: 


fear. 


le daily. 
moon befo! 


ee Behind tw of ree 
‘our fellows are away forthe week-end, » 
you'll have’ to.’ wot 
things together. zy 
© "I haven't’ been in the habit of « 
working on Sundays, Mr. Samuels,’’ 
replied T. C."” 

“You'll have to form new habits if 
you are going to’ work in. this city and 

in this bank, young man.?” H 


nd, 
to-morrow andi so dceitt 


to come,”” said the chairman. 


lost heavily in a recent bank failure, 
“*Reliability! That’ s the main thing. 
But every man seems to have his price 
nowadays. Dollars dynamite every- 
thing in the shape of principle, it ap- 
Pears,"’ said another ashe leaned back 
in his chair and lita cigar. 
Mr. Samuels sat listening to the ran- 
‘ dom taik in which the members indul- 
ged; now suddenly a smile lit up his 


trdordinary case, an emergency matter, 
which is not likely to occur again?” 
By no means, our men work when- 
ever required on Sunday, and that is not 
seldom, some come here mostly every ; 
Sunday, turn about. We are under- 
staffed for the sake of economy.’’ 
“‘Itis against my’ principles to work 
Sunday, except in cases of neces- 


“Principles! Principles! What kind | 
of principles? ”” said Samuels, his whole 
face flashing with scorn. 
“The Ten Commandments, for in- 

nswered T. C., touched 
ising sense of moral indignati 
of which 


with a jaunty, whimsical air. 

“See here, men, [can tell you of a 
man who would lose the best position 
on earth rather than break one of the 
Ten Commandments. He’sa com- 
petent man,too.’’. And he told them 
the story of T. C. Martin. ““There’s 
a fellow with principle in dead earn- 

_est,"” he finished, and broke into a 


"Te was the chairman who spoke with 
tone of intense conviction. © 
“TE nominate T. C. Martin for the 
office of cashier. I don’tknow what 
“names T. C. stands for. I suppose i 
must be Ten Commandments,”’ said 
one member. 


e 


“Dismissed, then,”’ replied ‘T. C. 
as he turned sharply away. 


He went to church amdy Sunday- 
ef and the 


ry. dismissal. Both> sympathized with 


T. C. endeavored to secure another 
Position, but dismissed bank clerks are 
not welcomed with enthusiasm by busi- 
Cir- 


cumstances were sufficiently disheart- | and Jate connection with the bank. 
would remain in the city for a month 
, and do his best to obtain employment. 


for his soul tossed with uncertainty and 


ni 
ed available, and the meeting came toa 


S"It sis one of the most important 
offices of all, especially during the next 
; few months; a dishonest ‘man would 

wreck the whole concern for all time 


“*Reliable men are hard to lay hands 
“Do [understand that this isan ex- 0 just now,"’ remarked one who had 


somewhat immobile face, and he.said,} their train at Glasgow station, Mr. San- 


— = 
,”” | the Ten Commandments, old man,’” 


| came from other voices. Samuels’ 
hand went up amid applause. 


1s 
appointment to the offi 
yy | the new institution. 

“Some of the fellows are playing a 
joke on me,’” was the first thought on 
reading it. But the morning paper 
Contained an account of the Meeting, 
mentioning his name, appointment, 


‘The following day he “reported at 
temporary headquarters, as desired in 
the letter, to meet a committee of the 
directors. As he ‘entered the room, 
Mr Samuels rose, shook ds with 
him, congratulated him on his appoint- 
ment, and said, 

“Your principles won the battle, 
and they deserved to.’’ He then 
introduced him to the others as Ten 
Commandments Martin, ae 


Ir 


—+— 
Ninety and Nine 


c thing, 


Se ’hynin tune. - The other day, just 
before ‘his departure for California, 
Mr. Sankey talked for an hour or 
more about the “‘Ninety and Nine’’ 
and Could have gone on, no doubt, for 
hours logger wthout exhausting the 
memories and anecdotes connected 
with this most remarkable revival song. 

The ‘‘Ninety and Nine’? is already 
of man’s age, for it came into the 
world in the fall of 1873, a few months 
after Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
began their first revival campaign in 
England. Forthree months the Evan- 
gelists_ had been laboring in Scotland, 
and were just leaving Glasgow for 
Edinburgh when a trifling incident 
occurred which resulted in the birth of 
this famous hymn. 


As the evangelists were waiting for 


key purchased a copy of Christian Age 
and Light, a penny religious newspaper 
!which he had never heard of, but 
| thought he would glancover on his 
journey. This newspaper he laid care- 
lessly on the seat of the railway car- 
| tiage, paying no further heed to it till 
they were some distance on the way, 
i when want of occupation made him 
take it up and begin turning‘its pages. 
; Mr. Moody meantime was busy in his 

corner of the carriage ‘with his corres- 
| pondence. 


l¢ next morning Martin received 
letter from the secretary of the meet- 
ing apprising him of his unanimous 
ice of cashier of 


; Bonar finished there came over the 


|deon, Mr. Moody said: 


‘Building 
Souls are built as temples are— 
Sunken deep, unseen, unknown 
Lies the sure foundation stone, 

en the courses framed to bear, 
Lift the cloisters pillared fair. 
Last of all the airy spire, 
Soaring heavenward, higher and higher, 
Nearest sun and nearest star. 


Souls are built as temples are— 
Inch by inch in gradual rise 
Mount the layered masonrie 
Warring questions have 

ings arise and pass'away, 
Laborers vanish one by one, 
Still the temple is oot done, 
Still completion seems afar. 


Souls are built as temples are -- 
Here a carving rich and quain 
There the image of a saint 

Hee a deep-hued pane to tell 
Sacred truth or miracle; 

Every little helps the much, 


Every careful, careless touch 
‘Adds a charm or leaves a scar. 


Tar. a 
?, —Susan Coolidge. 


“hymn I’ve been looking. for< 3 
est!” said Mr. Moody; +--+ 
i * 


and carried home by the 
shepherd.’” : 

“H'm h'm,” said Mr. Moo ly, 
not:paying much attention; “‘read 

Mr. Sankey did read it, and he put 
feeling into his words, for the beauty 
of the verses impressed him, but when 
he looked up he saw that Mr. Moody 
had heard nothing of the rei be- 
ing lost in his letters. 

“All right,’* said Mr. Sankey -to 
himself, “‘he’ll hear that hymn later 
on,’ and cutting out the verses from 
the paper he put them away carefully 
for future use. P 

A few days after this the evangelists 
held a revival meeting in Edinburg at 
the Free Assembly Hall. Mr. Moody 
spoke most eloquently on the Good 
Shepherd, and then followed an address 
by Dr. Horatius Bonar, the author of 
“I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 
Come Unto Me and Rest."’ As Dr. 


meeting that stillness which indicates 
deep spintual feeling. Bending down 
from his pulpit toward’Mr. Sankey, 
who sat at his right by the litle melo- 


As Mr. Sankey read he came upon | 
_ some little verses tucked away at the 
bottom of a column, and published | 
| anonymously. It is doubtful if he, 
| would have noticed the verses at all | 


“Mr. Sankey, have you anything 
to sing on this subject as a solo?”’ 
Mr. Sankey hesitated.- He could 
think of nothing directly on the subject 
except the Twenty-third Psalm, which 


had not the first two lines caught his | had already been sung three times that 
‘eye, but they had strength in them and , day by the congregation. ‘They must 
“sohe read on: have something else. Like a flash it 
There were ninety and nine that safely lay, Came to him. “'Sing the song you 
In the shelter of the fold. found on the:train.”” But his second 
So it began, and Mr. Sankey follow- thought was, “How can I singa hymn 
‘ed down the lines, while the express Without a tune?’’ Meanwhile the aud- 
for Edinburgh rushed on sixty miles ignce was waiting in silence. “Sing 
an haur. the hymn you found on the train,’” 
““Hurrah!?? cried Mr. Sankey, came the thought again, this time im- 
bringing his hand down on his knee in. Peratively. Mr. Sankey opened his little 
characteristic enthusiasm, ‘I have (Continued or Page 8) 


“I second Ten Commandments 
Martin as cashier,’’ spoke up another. 

The vote was taken and every hand 
went up in affirmation, excepting that 
of Samuels, who sat perplexed and 
dumbfounded. 

“Come, Samuels, be a man, and 
make it unanimous,’’ urged the chair- 


‘man. - 

“Take it all back, Samuels,”’ 
shouted another. “‘Now’s the time 
to show your principles’’—“‘Stand by 


He had been invited to dinner that 
‘ening and returned to his room about. 
ten o'clock, when he retired. | Now, ~ 
the importance and gravity of his de- - 
cision came clearly: before his mind, 
and he spent two sleepless hoursin re- 
flection. The next morning he arose 
carly, and the rising sun shining upon 
the wall illuminated the first. four of 
the Commandments. He read them, 
eicluding with, ‘Remember the 
abbath Day to keep it holy.’ S 


A Lost. Day 

Where isthe day I lost—> 
‘The golden day © | 

Beyond all price and cost, 
“That slipped away? 


Out of my wandering sight, 
My careless hold, 

Where did it lifg in Aight 
Its wings of gold? 


Where were the.treasures rare 
It bore from me? 

What the pleasures fair, 

I shall not see? 


Ah, never day was yet 
So fine, $0 fair, 

Sartich with promise set, 
So free’ from care, 


As that we mourn and sigh 
When we do say: 

“Alas, how time doth Ay, 
I've lost a day?” Independent. 


he Young Man’s Heart 

Tt was a hot, dusty day, when two 
or three passengers entered a train on 
the Northwestern road to Bridgewater. 


Among them. was a stylishly dressed ' 


young man who wore a stiff, white 
hat, patent-leather shoes, the neatest 
of cuffs, and the shiniest of stand-up. 
collars. He carried a cane, and care- 
fully brushed the dust from the seat in 
front of me before hesatdown. Just 
across the aisle opposite him sat a 
tired woman holding ababy.  Inever 
saw in my life a more discouraged, 
worn-out, despairing lock than that on 
the mother's face. The baby was 
too sick even to cry. It lay moaning 
and gasping in its mother’s lap, while 
the dust and cinders flew in atthe open 
doors and windows. The heat and 
dust made trayeling, even for strong 
men, unbearable. 

Thad put down the stylish young 
man in front of me asa specimen of 
the dude family, and was making a 
mental calculation on the probable 
existence of brains under the new hat, 
when, to my astonishment, he leaned 
over the aisle and said to the woman: 

“‘Madam, can I be of any assistance 
to you? Just let me hold your baby 
awhile. You look so very tired.’* 

The woman seemed much surprised, 
though the request was made in the 
politest and most delicate manner. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,’? she said, 
tremulously. ‘‘I.am tired,’’ and her 
lips quivered, 

“I think the baby will come to me,”” 
said the young man with a smile. 

“Poor thing! It's too sick to make 
any objection, I will hold it carefully, 
madam, w you lie down and rest 
awhile. 2, 


Have you come far? 
rom the Black Hills.” 
“What! by stage? 
“Yes; but the baby was well when 
I started. Iam on my way to friends 
it. ~My—my—husband — 


my— 

“Ah, yes, Isee! [see!’’ continued 
the young man in a sympathetic tone, 
as he glanced at the bit of crape onthe 
little traveling-hat. By this time he 
had taken the baby and was holding it 
in his arms. 

“Now: you can lic down and rest a 
little. Have_you far to go? 
“To Connecticut,”’ replied the wo- 
man, almost with a sob, as she wearily 
arranged a shawl over a valise, and 
Prepared to lie down in the seat. 

“Ah, yes, [ see! And you have 


n . 
not money enough to go into a sleep- 


ing-car, have you, madam?" 

‘The poor woman blushed faintly and 
put one hand over her face, while the 
tears dropped between her worn fing- 
ers. I looked out of the window and 
a mist came over my eyes, while I 
changed my calculation of the young 
man’s mental ability. He looked 
thoughtfully and“tenderly down at the 
baby, and in a short time the mother 
was fast asleep. The woman sitting 
across the aisle from me, who had 
heard as much of the conversation as I 


had, came and offe 
young man of \his charge.” ed 
ashamed of myself for not-offering to 
take the baby from the motherb ve 
she said.  ‘‘Poor little thing!: I's 


in hs 


the 


uadies and gentlemen, here is an 
opportunity for each’ of us: to show 
thatwe have been brought up in a 
Christiad land. This poor woman,”’ 
| pointing to the sleeping mother, ‘has 
!come all the way from the’ Black 
ls, and is going to Connecticut. 
Her husband is dead andher baby is 
ill. She hasn’t money enough to tra- 
' vel ina sleeping-car, and. is’ all tired 
‘out and discouraged. What will you 
do about it??” 
! Do,’ cried.a big man near the 
door, rising excitedly ‘‘take up a col- 
lection—and here is one man who 
will give$5.00.”” me 
The hat was passed and the: 
dollars and _half-dollars and quarters 
and ten-cent pieces given until it 
would have done any true heart good. 
I wish I'could describe the look on 
the woman’s face when she awoke 
and the money was given her. She 
tried co thank us all, and failed. She 
broke down and cried But we didn’t 
need any thanks. There wasa lee} 
ing-car on the train and the young 
man saw the mother and child trans- 
ferred to it at once. I didnot hear. 
what she said to him when he left, but 


re were | 


Dishonesty: 
some. kind,”* an: 
‘The kind that 
commonly called 
itis dishon 


‘ou will ina minute. In the fot 
weeks that you have been here. yor 


taking something that does not t 
to you—something that Ihave bought 
and paid for, Isn't that theft??? - 


For example, the superintendent tells 
me that you came back to him three 
times yesterday about finding the" firm 
to which you were sent to deliver a 
parcel. It’ is true that the firm has 
changed its place of business, but you 
could easily have traced it by means of 
the directory or the telephone book. 
Some might'call it laziness or lack of 
self-reliance on your part, but I call it 
plain dishonesty, for you were using the 
time and thought of a busy fellow- 
worker in doing what you are expected 
do yourself, are perfectly able to do 
d are paid to do.’? 
“Yes, I see,’? admitted Dick again. 
‘Once I left you here to file some 
-Papers and close the office at_night,’’ 
continued Mr. Wood. The: next 
morning I found the door of the 


it must have been a hearty “‘God bless 
you.’’ —Sel. 


No Clock-Watcher 


How many clerks measure up to!the 
standard of the young book keeper’ in 
this story? He was employed in the 
passenger department of a great rail- 
road, It was justa little before lunch. 
Some of the clerks were putting -on 
their Coats, some leaving for the wash- 
room, some consulting the clock, some 
were stil busy. Suddenly the *‘boss’” 
entered, glanced about him, and then 
approached the bookkeeper. 

‘What time is it?”" he asked. 

The young man kept figuring and 
the boss put a hand on his desk and 
repeated the question. 

Instantly the other looked up’ sur- 
prised to see the chief at his elbow. 

“I beg your pardon, were you speak- 
ing to me?”’ he asked. 

“Merely inquired the time—that 
was all’’ said the other. 

The book-keeper glanced about the 
room, located the clock, and said, 
“It’s ten minutes to twelve." 


Thank you’’ said the general 
manager and vice-president, and strol- 
led out. 

That conversation cost the young 
book-Keeper his place—in the pas- 
senger department—and put him under 
a higher officer. Nine years later’ he 
Was assistant general manger, and 
while still in the thirties, became a 


eter manger, full fledged.—Selec- 
ted. 


A Case of Dishonesty 
Dick liad been working in the office 
nearly a month before his employer 
told him that he was too dishonest to 
work there any longer; he must either 
justify the high recommendations for 
honesty that his teachers and others 
had given him or else find another 
job elsewhere. 

Dick was stunned. “He flushed 
crimson and swallowed hard. It was 
difficult to believe that he had heard 


vault .wide open, That was’ more 


obey orders. 
any thief who might have come lon 
to what did not belong to you. 3 
““{ might mention other instances, 
but these will show you'what J mean 
when [ say that_you have not been 
honest wih yourself or hunest with me. 
But I am going to give you a trial for 
another manth. See if you cannot 
Jive up to those recommendations of 
honesty thar you brought when I hired 
you.’” 

His tone was gentle and his smile 
was friendly as he laid his hand on 
Dick's shoulder; and the boy thanked 
him. “I think I understand,’ he 
said, ‘‘and I’ll try to be honest in the 
biggest and broadest sense of the 
term.’’ 


—Youth’s Companion. 


The Boy Who ‘‘Don't Care” 

“James, my. son, you are. wasting 
your time playing with that kitten when 
you ought to be studying your-lesson. 
You will getabad mark,’’ said Mother 
Mason to her son. 

‘I don't care,” said the boy as he 
continued to amuse himself with the 
kitten. 

“*But you ought to care, my boy,’? 
rejoined the lady with asigh. “‘You 
will grow up a ignorant, good for no- 
thing man if you don’t make good use. 
of your opportunities.’’ 

“'I don’t care,’ said James, as he 
raced into the yard. 

“Don't care,’” will be the ruin of 
that child,’’ said the mother to herself. 

I must teach him a lesson he will 
not easily forget.’’ 

Guided by this, ‘the lady made no 
Provision for dinner. 

When noon arrived, her idle boy 
rushed into the house as usual, shout- 
ing: 

“I don't care,’’ said his mother 
very calmly, working on with ‘her 
needle without looking up. 


aright. 
“Dishonest??” he said at last. ‘‘Do’ 


“I'm hungry, mother,”? said the boy. 
“I don’t care,’” she repeated. 


him subdue 


than carelessness, more than neglect to | 
It was an offer.to help 
fai 


“those lights and your word —and'I took 


Mother, I want my dinner?”” , 


auch for the poor boy. 
burst. into tears.)| ism 
down he 
calling him to her r 


care-for you, ‘what would you do for 


| dinner, for clothing and for education? 


You see, J must either cate for you or 
you must suffer. And if youmust suf- 
fer through’ my lack of care for you, 
don’t you think you will also suffer, too, 
if you don'tcare for yourself?’And don't 
you see that I must suffer, too, if you 
don’t care for my wishes?) I hope 
therefore, that you will cease saying ‘I 
don’t care, and learn tobe a thought- 
ful boy, caring for my wishes and your 


duties. 


James had never looked on ‘his evil 
habit in that light before. He promised 
to do better, and/after having his din- 
her, went to school a wiser boy. 

—Christian Commonwealth. 


Unfailing Light. 
Thought you said your’ village 
streets were lighted by electricity!’ 
The tone was half: merry, half re- 
proachful; “‘I’ came down here this 
dark and’ stormy. night, relying upon 


a"/chance’ on’ breaking® my, to me, 
precious neck. [stumbled over a ridge 
or break in the sidewalk, and . fell all 
over your inky dark steet.’? ‘The in- 
vited: guest rubbed his knees ruefully. 
His host was genuinely . concerned. 
*‘1’m awfully sorry, Clem,”” he apolo- 
gized. “‘Butthey dothisto us every 
time athunderstorm comesup. Other 
times the streets really are well lighted. 
Come again, when itis nice and clear, 
and we will show you,”’ héassured his 
friend. 

“Looks to me as if you were with- 
out the light when you need it most,” 
commented Clem, dryly. And wasn't 
he right? 

“Going to church this morning?” 
some one asked Constance, at the sum- 
mer resort where her vacation was be- 
ing spent. 

“Of course,’’ came her surprised 
reply; why shouldn't‘??? 

‘Oh, I thought: maybe you 
wouldn't be particular about it, like 
you are at home,’” come the answer. 

‘Maybe I need ‘to go here more 
than “at home,”” said Constance, 
quictly § “I am having such a good 
time—but maybe I'l] get something at 
church’ that will help keep it good, or 
make it better” ee 

Anyway, I wantto be classed with the 
church folks here, as at well asat 
home.’?. 

Perhaps her faithfulness did more 
than that. Who knows what. other 
soul may have been guided and kept 
in safe paths by her’ unfailing. light? 
That is the only’ kind of: light a 
Christian should ‘show. For who 
knows of how many it may be said: 


“‘And perhaps of Christ their only view 
May be what of Him they see in 
you. 
Will they see enough 
hope and cheer? 
Look to your light; 
out clear?”’ 


to bring 


does it shine 


1 The 
i are i edad De xe 

exercise and’a means for’ developing 

ind encoutaging the tse of correct and facile 

English. They are\ written ‘by the pupils, 

then corrected and ‘revised under the direc- 

tion of the teacher, who is responsible: for 
the form in which they finally appear, 


Ouce Upon'a Time - 
When Iwas a'small girl, I lived in growing, 
England with my mother and father. “of bamboo.-to make cocoons. ‘They 
We lived'in'a big house. [had two. spin ‘sil ¥ 
sisters. At that'time my father went cocoons. 


‘ 
away to fight in the Great War so my j “After several weeks the mothshatch Thik 


two sisters Were taken away from my  ourof their cocoons, Before the moths 
mother by my grandmother. when IT hatch out, the ‘natives kill the worm 
was quite small, My mother was cocoons by putting them into boiling 
happy because I was not taken away | water. Then they unwind the 
from her. _ My little brother Robert —Adele R. 


who was older than I,. took care’ of | 
me. 


their cocoons. 


oe 


A Naughty Girl 


Somg time. after. my ntother took.| 
me to Canterbury to visit my grand- 
mother. who lived on a farm there. “I 
was interested ‘in the farm. My. 
grandmother loved me and asked my 
mother if I could’stay with her. for aj 
few months and she ‘said **Yes’’. 
was very glad. While I was staying at 
my grandmothers, my brother died. | 
was very mischievous and fond of pul- 
ling the pigs’ tails. 1 did that several 
times. The” pigs squealed © very 
loudly-and my grandmother came to 
see what was the matter. She scolded 
me and said, ‘‘musentuchit’*. 

‘Then my mother came and took me 
home, I was’ surprised to see all the 
furniture was gone. My mother told 
me that we were going to Canada the 
next day. 

The next day we got on a train and 
travelled on it for one day to-London. 
We stayed with my aunt Alice fora 
few days. Then we got ona big ocean 
I was afraid of the water and 


| One day when'I'was a small girl, my. 
Mother was washing, so she put my 
baby brother in the carriage in the back- 
yard and got him to sleep. He was 
sound asleep for a long time. I came 
in and saw him waking up. ‘Then he 
began to play with his rattle. [ went 
| into the house and got a box of match- 
1es. My mother did’ not know about 
‘it. “I set the carriage hood on fire. 
I called my mother and told her that 
the carriage was burning. She ran as 


from the carriage. My sister Ida took 
a pail of water and threw it on the 
carriage hood. My mother was wor- 
tied. She asked me how it burned 
but I'told herthat the sun was very hot 
and burned it.” She believed me. I 
told a lie for which I am now sorry. 
My little brother Frank was not burn- 
ed. ? 
To this day my mother does not 
know who burned the carriage hood. 


liner. : ho 
screamed. We were on the ship Te was I. Helen Bartkiewicz. 
for several days... The. wayes were 


The Camp 

Last August my father bought a car 
tent. 
put the tent on the hill nearthe road. 
She told me to get Ralph to help me. 

Iran upstairs and carried the tent 
down. Ralph opened the door and I 
went to the hill. I’put up the tentand 
made the beds. I told my mother that 
I would cook bacon. She gave us ba- 
con, milk, bread and cake. I carrie 
them very carefully. Ralph put some 
knives, forks and spoons on the table. 
Ucooked the bacon. 

Norman, Ralph and I ate our din- 
ner. The wind blew a little, 

Then we .washed the dishes. At¢ 
o'clock we swam in the lake. 

At night I asked my father if he 
would sleep inthe tent. He told me 
thathe would He wenrto the tent 
and I ran to the house. I carried my 
dog to the tent. We slept there. Dur- 
ing the nightmy dog wentto the house 
and barked. My mother woke up and 
opened the door. She carried the dog 
into the cellar and put it ina basket. 

Hike to sleep in a tent in the sum- 


very high. My. mother was. sea-sick. 
and could not be bothered. with me, 

I took care of my. brother. We 
enjoyed playing on the deck with the 
sailors, 

One morning my mother was. very 
sick and many sailors came to see her 
1 thought they vould throw her 
overboard and I got in. front of the 
sailors and guarded my. mother. 

Suon after we arrived in Canada. 
It looked different from England. 
We drove to my aunts’ house in 
London. My cousin Daisy was cook- 
ing dinner, she told us that my aunt 
aud uncle had gone to the station to 
meet my father. ~My mother did not 
expect my father would arrive in Ca- 
nada at the same time. as.we did but we 
Were, surprised:to see him come with 
myauntand uncle, [looked atthe stove 
inthe kitchen, I did not know what 
Wwos and {asked my aunt and she 
told me not to touch ir because it’ was 
as was very. much surprised 
use Thad never seen a stove in 
‘and. Sometimes I used to call 
ny uncle ““Daddy.’’ He looked like 


my, iather. Several months after we | mer time. 2 

Moved into a new house. My brother —Nouglas McMillen. 
and |. grew up in Canada. Then 

Whew I was eleven years af age I be- The Chickadee 


came deaf. A few years after my 
mother heard of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf and when I was thirteen 
Years old I Came here. 

—Dorothy Huntley. 


The Chickadee is a small bird, It is 
smaller than the English sparrow. It 
is dark gray and its breast is almost 
white. Its tail isalmost black. It has a 
i black cap on the top of its head and a 
black bib under its beak. 

Ic lives in Canada all winter and 
stays in the woods where it is warm. 
The food of the chickadee is insects. 
i It finds them on twigs and branches 
‘ of-trees. It's bill is very short and 
j sharp fer cating insects. It eats insects 
eggs and so is beneficial to men. In 
the summer it eats caterpillars. It 
makes its nest in hollow trees and lays 


The Silkworm 
About three weeks ago we went in- 
to Miss Deannard’s office to see mov- 
ing pictures. One reel was the life of 
A stilkworm. I'am going to tell you 
a 


Si 


worms are raised in China and 
Japan. First the moths Jay many eggs. 
‘metimes one moth lays seven hun- 


| 
i 
i 


fast as she could and took the baby. 


"told her that Jack was-dead. 


L asked my mother if 1 could | 


A Visit to Albert's Hone 


Last’ summer. asked my mother to- 


let me goto see Albert and she told me 
that’ 1. could. So I walked there. My 
home is not far from his. W/hen I arriv- 
edtthere, he asked me what we would 
play and I told him that I did not krow. 


Je asked me to play baseball’ so me’ Selves 


did.* About 3 o'clock I went’ back! 
home. When I reached home [told | 
my mother that I hada good time with | 
Albert. “I visited his home many times | 
during the holidays. 

T shall visit his home again vecause 


like him. : | 
—James Farrnace. ; 

A Drowning Accident | 
Mr. and Mrs. Hudso 


"pulled each other off into the snow. , 


We drove down Front St. We were 
on the sleigh about two hours. Two 
or three boys gut cold. 
When we came back, we had a 
lunch. We had hot-dogs, cakes, 
apples and coffee. We enjoyed our- 
selves. Be ay 

—Frank Breeze. 


The Carnival. - 

Saturday night February 8th we had 
our carnival. ‘It was not mob abe 

Ateight o'clock we went of the boys’ 
rink. We were dressed in our cos- 
tumes. We skated around and looked 
and laughed at each other. 

Dennis Armes was dressed as Lord 
Nelson. He wore a blue smock trim- 


n had two med with yellow, white breeches and 


lace and one son. | White puttees. He also wore an admir- 


* Mrs.Hudson “went to Toronto. 


Jack, Elsie and Aileen Hudson lived 
with their grandmother. : 

One day Jack asked his grandmother 
if he could yo for a sail in a canoe | 
but she said, “‘No,”” He ran away. 

About 6 o'clock a man telephoned , 
my Daddy that Jack was drowned. | 
My Daddy called the Chief of police ! 
and wentsto the park. ‘They sailed in 
a row boat and looked for the body. | 
After a while they found him. Jack's 
grandmother did not know Wpere hey 
was. 

My win sister told Jack's grand- 
mother: that he was drowned. She! 
felt very bad. Jack’s cousin called | 
his father. His father worked on{ 
‘a big boat. 

That night Jack's mother was com- 
ing hometo Midhind from Toronto 
but she did not hearabout Jack. The j 
train arrived at Midland Two friends" 

Ps, 
Hudson was very frightened. My! 
family and all the people. were very 
sorry for Jack’s family. 

Little boys: should not go out in 
acanoe alone. —Elsie L. Wright. 


| carnival. 
Valentine § wore costumes. 


St. i 

St. Valentine wasa monk. A monk 
is a good man. He livedina large mon- 
astery. Many brother monks. lived 
with him. Each brother could do 
something very well. One was a 
doctor. One wasagood artist’. One 
was aprinter. One wasa great teach- 
er. Another brother was a wonderful 
singer. 

But poor St. Valentine thought he 
could do nothing great. ‘He had a 
little garden. He grew the most 
wonderful Howers (eg. ) violets, lilies ; 
etc. Everyone wanted his flqwers. | 
He gave them tothe little boys and | 
girls when they wentto school. He 
gave them to brides and also. to the} 
"friends of the dead to put on the ceffins. i 

Valentine helped sick people. He | 
was kind to little boys, and girls and: 
made toys for them. 

Everyone liked Valentiné and when ; 
he died everyone was very sorry and | 
there was a large funeral. 

The people said, “‘Let us remember 
good St. Valentine. We shall send 
pretty cards to each other once a year’ 
on Valentine's birthday’’ 

—Cyril LaRocque. 


The Sleigh Party 

All week it was very icy. The teach- 
ers told us we could not have a sleigh 
party, Friday night it snowed. Oh! 
How happy we were! We could have 
the party. So on Saturday night after 
supper, we got ready for the sleigh 
party, Two sleighs came to the girls’ 
residence at cighc o’ciock. Mr. Mott 
and Mr. Mackenzie were the drivers. 

Miss Cass’, Miss Panter’s, Mr. 
Clare’s and Mr. Stratton’s pupils ran 
and climbed on them. The teachers 
went also. We went down the high- 


eight white eggs, The nest is never 
+ far from the ground. —Dora Elizabeth , 
Hedden. 


jared eegs. The eges are kept warm 
and soon after small silkworms are 
atched out of the eggs. 


way and through some of the city 
streets. We ran along the sleigh and 


| for comic costumes. 
‘ comic costume but he did ;not 


: Very °brighr. 


"the ice-hoist. 


Albert Gerow wasatall woman. He 
got a third prize, 

Norman Sero was a mounted police- 
man. He dressed in a soldier’s coat 
that he got from Colonel Ponton. He 
wore a scout hat. He also wore spurs. 
He carried a cap-gun for a revolver. 


| Frank was a crusader. He wore 


large red crosses om his coat. He had 
a sword and a shield. 

Other pupils in our class were dress- 
ved as follows: Florence; a pirate; 
Bernard, a big kid; Banco, a sailor; 
I was a professional hockey player, 
Willie, a fly killer and Nicholas, a 
mistaken boy. i ° 

After a very enjoyable time, we had 
lunch at ten o'clock. 

—Fred. Dixon. 


| The Carnival . 

| On February 8th, at night we had a 
Many of the boys and girls 
Some of them were 
very funny and others were pretty. 
Joffre, June and I wore funny  cos- 
tumes. Dennis Armes pretended to 
be Lord Nelson. He got a prize. 
Irene’ Stoner; Albert Gerow 
Floreuce Carriere got prizes ton. 
Grace Dart and Willie Williamson 
were very funny. They got prizes 
Joffre wore~ a 
et a 
After the carnival the~ boys 
made a big bon-fire. The sparks 
flew away up inthe sky. Mr. Blan- 
chard took a flash light picture of the 
boys and girls, 

TI 


prize. 


lunch. Wethad coffee, hot-dogs and 
doughnuts. After that we went’ to 
the residences and wentto bed. We 
enjoyed ourselves. —Roy Lethbridge. 


Cutting Ice 
One afternoon last week it was 
We’ walked on the 
snow. Some men were’ cutting ice 
with long saws. The blocks of ice 
were large. Aman pushed the ice 
in the water wich a pick and put it in 
Then the horses drew 
the ice up on the sleigh. The man 
put many blocks of ice on the sleigh? 

Then he unhitched the horses and 
hitched them on the sleigh. He 
drove the load of ice behind the main: 
building. Then he put the ice in the 
loft above the refrigerators. 

Next spring and summer the ice 
will keep the food cold. It will be 
warm outdoors. 

—Joffre R--Averall. 


Tt has been well said that. “‘a tale 
beater is a cancer in a community.’? 
Ani like the real cancer. It is very pres 
valent, very malignant and in’ mot- 
cases, incurable. 


hen we came to the kitchen for , 


and » 
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Deafness Generally Avoidable 


Anarticle in Popular Science Month- | young men. Canada has contributed , ed from a exchange: Ae 
ly states that one out of every six per-| materially to the production of Ford's‘ Sepa re fiet eins tary o| y nF 
sons in United States has defective | great wealth, but we don’timagine that ‘iculture, intensive dle ae 
hearing. ““There are only 55,000 | this country will be included in higlaud- applied to the entire 505,000,000 acres 


deaf-mutes in United States,”’ the arti- 
cle states, but ‘‘more than20,000,000 
people suffer from deafness in some 
degree,"’ although a goodly proportion 
of these are not aware of their afflic- 
tion. ‘‘Some three million school 
children,’’the article says, “‘are daily 
straining to hear what is going on in 
the classroom and are blighted in their 
attempts by various hearing defects.”’ 
Doubtless multitudes of pupils are 
marked down as dull or indifferent, 
just because they do not hear or see 

- clearly. Fortunately in the more pro- 

_@ressive countries these handicaps are 
being overcome by medical inspection 
of schools, which include the testing 
of the sight and hearing. 

The article goes on to say that 
“‘seventy-four percent of the deafness 
existing to-day could have been ‘cured 
if it had been caught during, child- 
hood. Most deafness is acquired and 
like many other acquired things, it can 
often be cast off. Acquired deafness 
is usually the result of ear neglect.”’ 

Following are two more paragraphs 
of special interest taken from the 
article above referred to: 

“Right here I wantto make ‘clear 
‘one or two points about ‘deaf’ people 
that everyone should know. Yearsago 
all persons Yith impaired hearing were 
called deaf. Those who had been born 
without hearing, and consequently did 
not know how to talk, were called 

‘deaf and dumb.’ Today scientists 
realize that there isa world of dif- 
ference.bétween being born deaf and 
growing hard of hearing in later years. 
The formerare now known as ‘the 
deaf’ and the latter as ‘the deafened’ 
or the ‘hard of hearing,’ according to |* 
the degree of impairment. A person 
who is only hard of hearing will resent 


take to heart. 


and still is coo much 


Following are a few of ‘N § 
opinions as expressed in’ an article’ ig 
a recent issue of a magazitie: © ft 

“When students comé out‘of'schodl; 


at eighteen or so, people should wabe 
them. . rn 


not find themselves shifting: aimlessly: 
without a definite purpose in lifé. * +~ 
“The reason we have so much crime 
and racketeering is because schoolsdo 
not teach our young men how to fitinto 
the world. : i 
“Racketeering is nothing but a° re- 
volt against the present improper and 
ineffectual system of teaching. 
“If taught properly, every boy up- 
on leaving school could go to an em= 
ployer and say he was specifically fitted 
to perform a given task. Now they say, 
‘I went through © high school," ‘ 
went through college.’ That doesnot 
mean anything. But if they say they 
are a machinist, a chemist, oracabinet- 
maker, that does mean something.’? 


‘The Earth’s Food Possibilities 


being called deaf just as much as 
anyone who wears glasses would resent 
being called blind. Of all the really 
deaf people about one third have been 
afficted since birth. Of this group 
thirteen percent were children of 

\... Cousins who married in spite of con- 
stant warnings. . More than forty per- 
cent of those deaf from birth inherited 
their malady, but for nearly half the 
cases no cause can be found other 
than Nature's whim.”” 


“Prevention of . deafness among 
children assumes a new importance in 
the face of the economic problem 
which the modern world presents to 
deafened adults. Ten years from now 
three million “*hard of hearing’ school 
children will be seeking a means of 


Maithus predicated over a century 
ago that the time would soon come 
when the increase in the world’s pop- 
ulation would exceed the earth's capac- 
ity to produce sufficient food, therefore 
wars, plagues and other disasters were 
really blessings in disguise. And evel 

litle while we hear his wail reechoed. 
Ic is doubtful if that condition will ever 
occur, but if it should it will be in the 
far distant future. Vast areas of Ppro- 
ductive and habitable land are as yet un- 
populated, or very thinly peopied.- Ca- 
nada has room for one ortwo hundred 
million, South America could main- 
tain five to ten times its present popu- 
lation, as could Australia, Siberia and 
large parts of Africa, and very few 
Countries, and no large ones, have 
reached the productive limit of popu- 


livelihood. Granted that the hand- 
icapped deaf will have received in- 
struction in lip reading and have been 
guided. into vocations suited to their 
- handicap, will it be possible to absorb | 
them all into occupational life? In! 


lation. 


_ Nor_does this exhaust the possibili- 
ties. The areas under cultivation in 


| Most countries are capable of produc- 


ing very much more than they now do. 
In many lands, particularly in United 


able project. Which is one of many of farm land in America would double 
object lessons that Canadians should the food crop. 


We would naturally expect Mr Ford, 
to stress, yes, over-stress, the practical - ze 
side of education. To be able, todo ("OMe @X: A few-days ago we hear. 
good work and earn-good wages is 
probably his ideal of what comprises a 
good education. Of course this is a 
very essential part of it, and has been 
flected: But 
the cultural. subjects are the indispen- ! 
sible basis of the best education ‘for a 
every trade and vocation, and thé’most iency. System means regularity, and 
important function of every kind of ru q 
‘school, is to enable the pupils t6,make teacher can be systematically ‘ineflic= 
| a life, and not a mere living.” ; 
Ford's efficiency with results, “There 


“‘They should be in demand, and 


‘Some people resent having to pay an 
ed a man growling because his tax a- 
mounted to some five hundred dollars. 

1 We would just love to pay such atax. 
What worries us is that we don't have 
to pay any. 


“‘System is not the same as effic- 


it often means getting a rut. A. 


ient. System has to do with process, 


nothing wrong with system; it is an 
{essential thing, but not another ‘word 
** for efficies —Thelowa Hawkeye. 

l yi 


We have just readin an exchange 
an article entitled “The Lost. Art’ of 
Thinking’. We don’t. believe it 


Why are some people so fond -of be-|- 


~ littling everything of the present, and 
exalting the things of the past? . The 
number and the wonders of the: in- 
‘ventions of the last hundred years ex- 
ceed those of all previoustime. This 
is even more true of science. What 
did men know of chemistry and astron- 
omy and geology and biology and all 
the other ologies previous to the nine- 
teenth century? Nine-tenths of all we 
know of most of the sciences has been 
discovered in the last hundred years. 
And these inventions and advances in 
scientific knowledge are the products 


of intense and fruitful thought. OF twhich in every person’ are, going on. 


, course multitudes of people seem i 
capable of serious thought, but this | 
always has ‘been the case, even more 
~so in previous generations than at pres- 
ent. Whenthe writer wentto school, Hi 
which he has to admit was some filty 
years ago, the pupils were expected to 
Jearn what was in the text bovks, only ! 
that and nothing more. ‘They. were 
not expected nor encouraged to think | 
orto ask questions. How differentare 
present-day methods and ‘require- 
ments! \ 


‘The Teacher is in a very real sense 


transformed “the civilized?) -v 
There: is: no- reason to-suppose that 


1 
| the'great qualities we have named are 


extinct in’ England, ‘in’ Scotland, in 
Treland. _ By just what means “British 
intelligence arid British “enterprise 
may. hope to turn profound adversity 
into a néw and’ general Prosperity, 
no one can say. If the present Labor 
Government should’be’ able to. find 
this means, it will gain: lasting re- 
nown ‘and enormous political  pres- 
tige. «At ‘this -distance the task seem 
beyond.» human’ achievement. | In- 
dustrially, commercially, England has 
taught. the-rest of ‘the’ world to do 
business, iy 


In a recent. number of. the Illinois 
Teather; Prof: Franklin*Bobbitt, of 
|the University uf Chicago, this defines 
the! aim’-and* purpose of modern’ edu- 
cation. PEE de metengt © 
*\Modern ‘editcationiis to élevate the 
quality'of current! human living. Its’ 
objective « is continuous high-grade 
civilized'living. Reduced. to” particu- 
lars its objective is the right perform- 
ance currently and all the time of the 
thousand kinds of activity which con-- 
fie wholesome and elevated human 
ivi 


By current living, we mean every- 
thing both subjective. and objective 
that a person does | We imean, his 
current mental life as. fully. as the 
physical. The term js to, include 
those current intellectual. activities 


about. fifteen hours. each ; day, and 
which for the average persons. are so 
greatly in peed of _ imtproyement. 
“Then there are the emotioM@l. aspects 
of one’s life which are also. going. on 
through all of one’s waking hours; the 
aesthetic and appreciational -aspects, 
which are intermingled with the other 
things throughout the day;_ the . social 
activities, which run through all of 
one’s waking houss; ‘one’s expression, 
which is also a matter of several hours; 
the’ activities of physical living and 
health care, which’ run’ through: the 
entire twenty-four hours; the unspecia- 


the school. Magnificent buildings, 
however splendidly equipped, do not | 
constitute a school. Fill such buildings | 
with picked children from the com-! 
munity and you still do not have a~ 
school. ‘There is no school until the | 
teacher appears, and the kind of schoo) 

- that you then have depends upon the 
kind of teacher who appears. Neatness 
in dress and person on the part of the: 
teacher, purity in thought and life, ; 
honest, paintaking thoroughness in 
work, kindness and thoughtfulness for 
others, firmness and justice in matters of 


; one’s citizenship — activities;> one’s 


lized practical tasks about the home; 


fecreations and leisure’ occupations, * 
which occupy a goodly. portion of 
every day; and finally, as_maturi is 
reached, the activities of one’ scaling.” 

This is fine. But why did he omit 
the still: more important: things—the 
cultivation and development ‘of the 
moral and spiritual faculties? 


The birds are already returning and 
next issue we will have a ist. of the 
spring visitors as they arrive. 


always be found sweeping the dust and 
ditt from the corners will be far more 
likely to make a ‘careful and. artistic 
printer when he arrives at manhood, ~ 
than one who shirks his work of sweep- 
ing when he is nor being carefully 
: - pened Nawie prodbees $0 much i 
Gi € s SEV EL fs second rate, ‘and below g: 
Sena er aay J it isno wonder a great deal of 
Pines eos Ie D. work is found in the'ranks of the print- 
PPY: eS ing fraternity. | > 

4 had a youfg man working for me 
a short time ago, whose antecedents 
were of the best. He came of a good 


SarupaY, MaxcH 1st, 1930 


Ee 5 rand: f on | family; was well educated, But his 
‘Home News leer Te AT re ete present the experience as a printer had evidently 

Alma saatent receeale sicene ee aare oH: Benes RG fete been jinoffces where slovenliness did 
birthday surprise when. her. F paid Rocque Carriere, Mr. and Mde. A. ae SAR e Sbok ot u fpanatc: 
her a three day visit last week." “| McGillevray’ Dubois, “Henault O° Bee ee eee orm 
| Briea, Misses O'Connor, Chayer a month, he came one day and thank- 


ee s ed me that I had time and again in- 
i Sieh Yeap ainalc Rowed sisted that he should slight nothing — 
roul ard, the smallest job was’ to be done as 

jp many, others. well as the presswork, proof reading, 
“On March 12th, Prof. D. R. Cole- Sse cee oe ee 
man, M®A\ celebyated “his. nine, of paper were to be rigorously thrown 
Thomas on Sunday, March’, because: ben iy, Pee aa a A Real Sermon __| out; a full- count Tinsisted ‘on even 
her wath ated ak wilt heartiest congratulations, in which'we| When Ramsey McDonald was in bi a new package of paper had to be 
irate ae i sons Tears 80; i are sure all the deaf of Ontario. will | the United States a short while ago, he ; broken into for a dozen sheets or less; 
keenly. ne ss onare mras'suchals soca particularly the hundreds who| Was" presented with the honorary," trouble wasto be spared to make 
fayourite of hen’ grandfather. have pasted through his hands. For | degree of ductopof laws from George | €VeFY job worthy of the office, whether 
Mr. Mott and his helpers have com-_ fiftyctwo years Mr. Coleman was an | Washington university. Be Reprint was ot ate He ia 
pleted the ice’ harvest. Several hund-\ active member of our staff, and since} After receiving his degree, Mr. hful Gaining snd educaneoracers é 
red tons have been packed away. The his retirement come MacDonald had this to say: tinh han heron, Be Heealeca 
see eat, an ented tenemos | EY tae tr ted wy one Coenen ee ceaed 
about thirty itches thick, and free. School as a teacher emeritus. He is thing to you. What can I say? I’ve | but evidently he had never befote 


from impurtt j still hale and hearty, and we, at least} never attended a university. One/ seen’ it work in a country printing 


and friends express their sympathy. 


Irene Stoner. was called home to St.- 


those of us who survive, will hope to 


Preparations hadsbeen made: for’'a” be able to congratulate him on round. werd. eh wrould Hiker ito) myzand one | office. —Exchange os 
Jie boar the tine eat March, 1. ing out the full century: ‘The Belle-|auything fa tne world mito 
Ji eerie ire oneal ed ifile Intelligencer contained the fol- | chasing it, purchasing it by yourown; The Deafand ‘Their ‘Trades  * : 
weatier caused a postponement, andit (2! Conpeanilaions to! Me" D. Ri | Soo Your own will, and your own It has frequently been pointed out 
aemede t Dee oats) Le ce ane war | aeriuce:: You, may attain to high| that pupils: on leaving the schools, 
cae as if the 1930) Winter Picnie''i (Care, a ean veteran of the war } office in state. hue.it will never come to | wherein'they, were educated and train. 
sae Races cbetwesn the South and North, in the | you, without effort. You may attain ed in the practice ‘of different trades, is 
With the advent, of mild weather: United States, and a pioneer and hon- high place. in business but it must be have engaged av athice occupations, : i 
{ 


the boys are;withour,a place: to. play,,;, ured teacher of the Ontario School ' by our own effort. Your name. may | and the  quéstion has’ been. asked: 
The athletic Committee arq_using .the;:for the “Deaf, (in 1870 Known as the be emblazoned in the newspapers of | “Why dott they follow the trade 
assembly hall for supervised play until, Deaf'and: Dumb Asylum)! ‘Vhat your country, but to reach- that one they were "taught through so many 4 : 
such time as the grounds may be dry. Worthy contributions he has made to j must follow.a hard road and only men : years of their school days?” : 

This temporary arrangement will pro. the Progress of education in scholarly! and women of high courage and , The answer would seem quite diffi 
vide some much-needed recreational, thought, interpretation and citizenship! { srabilty can attain to ; cule; but it 1s easy. The deaf boy does 


to “i Today he attair's the 90th anniversary j ee 4 
Binede oeee BGUNES Ae VEY VEOH fn banh vat! Laurelookeineerioons Bea a aie wa he 
“ ‘his brow, but summer in” his _heart."? - . 
‘The sympathy. of the staffis extend- “Mr. Coleman’ is an honourary life | + Rate Cae ae deatnese fhe Beenian ; Ki 
ed to Miss Eitzabeth Reid or tie eis member of Sencond Masonic Totes | boy in Windsor, Ontario, wrote his 136 that when he starts to sthodl, nets t 
tesidence, whose ‘mother Lydia’ Mar- May he be spared many years with his! name and address and the date ‘on a‘ 2 Peer | 
taret Reid died on Friday, February esteemed wife and daughter: in their ‘piece. of pape’ and. put this into a. 3t least five years Yehind the boys of 
2lst, in her seventy-sccond'year. Miss happy home ‘on Highland Avenue. bottle Corki ip the Bote he threw the sathe age who can hear. He does 
Reid's father, the late Charles Reid, North Carolina begot him, but Belle-| ic into Lake Erie, Of the Fotle weet, I aveermreres cube Heads education Fle, 
died some five months ago, ‘The late got him, and is richer thereby.’” j bobbing up and down with the waves, | During’ their school “bore Rhea i 
Mrs, Reid was amember of the United andthe boy went home and forgob all hours are tooshon te prodace efitince 
Church, and interment was made in about it. But the bottle proceeded | Orkers 
White's cemetery; Front of Sydney. merrily-on its way, borne by the'waves j aTheysapend abourtie tree hunbee 
: and ides and ‘currents. Ie travelled] dr hours tava’ week as an, otdieen 
a A = t = through Lake Erie, down the Niagara A o . 
hl tic banquet will be held in the cuit eecided she eheramonship. ible River, overthe mighty falls, through ree eee ncs senesi as uy. And 
he Aine Cleo ein, euro, ni anf 0,” | eronardy aly emerging | Maayan fa aes ff 
and intermediate hockey ‘league win- Cunningham refereed all the games, caenteies a ike, the botle reach. | (0F holidays and vacations. 
nets, and referees will form a table of _and proved most satisfactory. The stars | 24 the Se -awrence River Caried (,_ He beeins his school apprenticeship 
out thiny-two for this: special event~'of the play-off series were the goal- jt. the ane qrcam, it iwas finally | wivreut the pr ducanonel pedupuicnt 
of the boys athletic committee. “Mrs: tenders who, ne genetical rerform="| swept oUt thewA leaniet Ocean: [paris oka earing appren- 
Mac luggage promised areal treatand "ances. Blanchard proved a bette, Then it-was caughr by a current. and When the deaf boy. leaves school, 


the committee will arrange an interest-. Maitre, and Blanchard proved a bette: 2 sy a ho 
ing program, x one’than that of Abrams and Schwager ; S¢Pt southward to the Gulf of Mex- j 5, craduates he discovers a skepticism 
p }among employers of skilled workmen . 


onthe’ Maroon bluélines The Cougar | ico. Over the Gulf it enti General 
forward line of Thompsén, Meyette,  Americes: where somehow it foundan that is a barrier to his, employment— 
and Foster outplayed their opponents ' one seemed to bother about the bottle, - 8¢ iS deprived of the chance to demon-_ 
though McPeake was always a threat. rvhich wasableve work war hrouels strate his al 2 
thenew arena. “The energetic Kiwanis. Meyette scored two goals in the second the narierchean hnallycommngioutee Isit any wonder that he takes the 
Club sponsored’-and conducted the game, Foster getting one. Meyette joy vast Pacific: Ocean. ‘Then’ HtSt Job that is offered, whether or not 
Carnivl. "That it was ‘a- success is scored the only goal in the first game another oceanicurrentcaught<ieandi along lines that he was instructed 
{cstified by the attendance of:more than and, Thompson counted in the last one: moved intalong ther ccastiantliaieaase ee during his school days? ee 
3600) people. ‘Through the courtesy McPeake'got the'lone counter for his cked up by.a sailor off Santa Barbara, OF the time given to their instruc- 
of the Kiwanian ‘carnival committee team. Had McPeake bored in more, fornia... The sailor sent the bottle WC!» the deaf boys do very well. If 
acetal of our boys, were able to attend. instead of habitually shooting from out- back to'the Canadian schoolboy.©. who: they are taught right in the beginning; 
fr. Cunningham entered’Thompson,- sside the defence, his feam might have era vg Fears previcisive hed if they do not skip the fundamentals; 
~ Boyle, Micetick and. Meyette in some been champions as the Cougars were syrittentthelmeseapetonithesiecionro tess their classroom teachers do Tot ig- 
| Of the races, ‘The artifical ice. was, decidely lucky on three of their count- pape nore or minimize their efforts—in a 
tihng Beare eae Oe 5 eran Le eee 
Showing. the runners-up, were = . erly. Coors » the after life will be 
home iid eee eta abrnas (Cone ¥ Collette, Hanon The Printer That [Want “a Stedit-to. the institutions wherein 
‘! % their school days were passed. 
—Deaf-Mutes Journal. 


‘The Voyage of a Bottle 


More than three years ago a school. 


The Cougars and Maroons were 
tied at the end of the scheduled league 
‘games for the league leadership A 
On Thursday, March 20, the Annual ‘ three game: series, with togal goals to 


' Winning the handsome silver cup McPeake, Meloche, Matthews, Ver-. The printer that I want around my 
donated by the Kiwanians for the Pub- don, and Schwager. office isa man who has a correct and 
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‘Tue Canapians 


My Shadow 
I have a little shadow that goes in and ou 
with me. 


And what can be the use of him is more 


than I can see. 


He is very, very like me from the hee! up to 


the head; 


‘And 1 see him jump before me, when I 


jump igto my'bed. 


He hasn't got 
to play, 


‘And can only make a fool of me in every 


sort of way, 


He stays so close beside me, he's a coward 


you can see. 


I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that 


shadow sticks to me! 


One morning, very carly, before the sun 


was up, os 
I rose and found the shining dew on every 


buttercup: : 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 


sleepy head; 


Had stayed at home behind me and was: fast 


asleep in bed. 


The Story of Dick 
Whittington 
Once upon a time there was a boy 
named Dick Whitington. He was 


very poor. 
ther. One morning he saw a wagon 


going to London. He asked the driver 


if he could walk beside the wagon. 
He wanted to go to London. He had 
heard that the streets of London were 
paved with gold. 

He walked along until he came to 
London. He was in such a hurry to 
find the gold that he forgot to thank the 
driver./He ‘ran on and on but could’t 
find the gold. The streets were just 
dirt. He ran until night. Then he sat 
in acorner and cried himself to sleep. 

In themorning he woke up and he 
wasso hungry, he forgot all about the 
gold. Then he walked along and asked 
the ladies and men for a penny to buy 
some food. They said,’’ Go to worl 
you lazy buy.’’ He walked along until 
he came to a house. He was so tired 
thathe thought he would sit down for 
awhile. 

Then the cook came out with the 
broom-stic! She said, “‘If youdon t 
get away from here, I'll throw some 
hot dishwater over you.’’ Just then 
Mr. Fitawarren, the owner of the 
house, came along. 

He said, “Come on in, Dick.’’ 
Then he said, “Give Dick a good 
dinner and give him light work to do.’ 
The cook said, “You thust bring wood 
and coal in, You will Sleep up in the 
attic.’? There were rats and mice up 
in the attic. ‘They le Over the 
bed and Dick couldn’ tsleep. The cook 
boxed his ears. She made him clean 
the pots and pans. She treated him bad- 


Dick decided to run away and go | 


back where he came from. He 
tired, so he sat on a stone to rest. A 
Church bell ringing and it seemed 
“Turn back. -Dick Whitting- 
Thrice Lord Mayor of Lon- 
Dick turned back and he start- 
edto run because it was late. 
Wanted towet back before the cook 
got up because she would beat him. 
He just got in the door when the cook 
came n> She made him bring up coal 
and wood to make the fire he cook 
never knew: that Dick ran away. 

One day’ Dick shined 2 man’s shoes. 
The man 
wa girl come along with acat. - He 

said to the vir “EL give you. this 
penny, will you give me the cat?”? She 
gave him the cat and he ran home. 
He put the cat upstairs 
In the night-time he put her on top of 
the bed and she ate the mice. 
and the cat were good friends. 
Mr. Fitawarren wanted to send a 

. ship toa new country. He said thatif 
any of his servants wanted to send any- 
thing they must get 
Everyone had something to send 
but poor Dick. Little Alice told her 
Papa that she would give Dick a few 


Totion of how children ought 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


He had nomother or fa- 


He} 


him apenny. Then he | 


Dick | 


it ready now. | 


pennies to send. But her f; id. 
1 “No, no, he must send som« ie 
his own,”’ 
and got hi I 
down the stairs the tears fell’out of-hi 


go. 


eyes because he:had to Jet poor pussy | 
Mr. Fitzwarren said everybody . daddy's answer. 


to sing—and gach Hoging!: 'No- 


“I know who it was, 
Evelyn. “It was the famous 
You are quite right, Evelyn, 


of had ever heard’such beautiful’ singing 
So Dick went up stairs ‘before in allthe world.’ i 
tle cat. As he was coming '- 


‘When the people 


would get something for what he sent. ' saw the famous singer, to.hear whom 


now. 

ing the cat. 

Then the boat sailed away.. It went 
toa strange country. All the people 
wanted to buy something from the 
ship. Then the king invited the captain 
toadinner, The servants set the table 
but-many mice came running over the 
table and ate everything up. Then the 
captain said, ‘‘I have something that 
will kill mice.’* So he went to his ship 
and brought Dick's cat. Theking said 
that if the cat would kill the mice he 
would load the captain's ship with gold. 

The king gave another dinner and all 

the mice came again, but kitty ate them 

up. Those she couldn’t,catch ran back 
into their holes and never came back. 

Then the captain came home on the 
ship. All the gold and jewels that the 
king gave the captain were for Dick. 

Dick was in the kitchen scouring the 

pots. Mr. Fitzwarren sent for him. 

Dick’s ‘shoes were torn and he was 

i so he didn’t want to go. 

varren told him that all the gold 
and jewels were for him. He offered 
the whole family rings and gold but 
Mr. Kitzwarren told him to keep them. 
He even gave the cross coo! 
Mr. Fitawarren told him that he was 
ticher now than he was. Dick dressed 
very differently now. ‘ 

; When Dick grew big he married 
Alice Fitzwarren. They lived happily. 
He became Lo.d Maysr of London 
three times. | —Primary Education. 


The Singer and the Match Girl 
Of course when daddy told. Evelyn 
and Jack the name of the story, they 
wanted at once to know who the 
;“‘match girl’? was. So daddy told them 
j that she was a poor girl who used to 
sell matches on the streets of one of 
. the biggest cities in America. 
| ‘'She was very poor, of course,’’ 
said daddy, “‘else she would not have 
been sent around in the street day and 
night in order to earn a few cents for 
her poor mother. Her father. was 
‘dead, and she was only a child. But 
one night in winter a wonderful thing 
happened to her. 
| “Ic chanced that a very famons wo- 
; man singer was to sing in the opera 
j house in the city in which the match 
j girl lived. The poor girl thought it 
| would be a good plan for her-to. wait 
at the door of the opera house and try 


s jt sell her matches to people’ as ‘they 


came out from the concert. But it 
| was very cold, and the poor girl had 

had only a scanty supper, so that she, 
tired and hungry and almost froz- 
en before the concert ended. How- 
eyer, she waited, and then the people 
j heard her saying: ‘Matches, matches! 

A box fora penny!” 

“The people were in a hurry to get 
home, and, besides, they were busy 
talking about the wonderful singing 
they had heard, so no one would stop 
to buy matches from the little girl. 

Ina short time she saw that she 
would not be able to sell her stock and 
iwould bave to go home with very 
litle money, for she had a poor day. 
So she began to cry as she stoodin a 


i 
{ 


nthe attic,| corner. Then she heard a sweet voice 


| saying to her: 
“Do not cry, little girl. [will help 
| You to sell your matches.’ And the 
little girl looked up to see a grand lady, 
with the kindest. of. faces, standing 
near her and looking at her. with pity. 
_ “Give me your box of matches,’ 
| said the lady.” And she took them and 
{ stepped out in front of the crowd leav- 
ing the opera house. Thenshe began 


She made fun of him for send- 


The cook treated Dick worse than ever ' they had paid $5 a piece, Singing in 

jut in 
a moment they saw why she was doing. 
so, and as she continued singing they 
crowded around her and bought the 
little girl's matches. In a few minutes 
the matches were all gone, but the price 


the street they were amazetl: 


had not remained at a penny a box 


. The people gave silver pieces and 
even gold pieces for the matches. 
They were proud afterward to. say. 
that they had bought the matches from 
the famous woman singing the street.’” 


Julia’s Reading 


‘Why, I shouldn’t feel that I were 


living without reading! 
claimed. 
wasting my life. 
clothes and parties and visits! 


week's end to another!’?” 


“Teis too bad,”” Aunt Isabel replied, 


her eyes upon her embroidery. 


girl should miss if she can help it,’ 
“One a month!"’ 


three a week right straight along! 
One isn’t anything.’’ i 


“Julia ex-! 
“T should feel as if I were 
Think of spending 
your time like Clara Hayes—just . 
Idon’t 
suppose she opens a book from one. 


“One ; ‘‘Whoso  pulleth out the sword from 
real book a month is an opportunity no the stone is King of all England. 


Julia echoed. 
“Why, Aunt Isabel, 1 read two or’ move it. 


So the king guve ‘the baby to Merlin 
who took it off with him and yave it into 
the care of a good man named Sir Ector 
who christened the baby with the name 
af Arthur. Arthur grew up strong and 
becamea man brave and powerful, 

Atlast the old king ‘died and all the 
lords of the kingdom tried to take his 
place. , They. did nut think of Arthur 
who was the King’s son, and who 
now ought to. be’ king in his father’s 
place. So Merlin: went to the Arch- 
[bishop of Canterbury, and told him 
‘to summon all the’lords to London an 
{ Christmas, and. that some’ miracle 
{ would’ be performed to show who 

should be king. at 
So the archbishop did as Merlin 
advised, and on Christmasall'the lords 
came to London. 

They. went into the church and said 
their prayers, and then they beheld in 
the churchyard « great stone in which 
a sword had been stuck hard and fast 
!and on the stone were the word 


| One. by one they tried to pull-out the 
sword»bnt not one of them could 


|. On New Year's Day Sir 
} came to London bringing Arthur with 


Aunt Isabel was silent while she ‘him. He heard about the stone and the 
worked a difficult curve inher mono- | sword and_ saw all the lords and knights 
gram. Then she looked up with ajin their games, and heard that’ none 


smile. 
“ 


ed. 
“Oh, yes,” Julia replied? vaguely. 
Aunt Isabel was spending the wi 


id one real book,’’ she answer- 


ter with the family—to their great joy ; Said Arthur, and straightway drew the 
for she was a rare and much appreci- | sword out of the stone with great ease. 
One evening she called; They were’ all astonished. 


ated guest. 
Julia into her room. 
thing to show you," she said, 
Julia came, wondering. 
handed her a sheet of paper. 


public library. s 
“What—’’ Julia began. Then 
slowly the color surged into her face. 


The record contained the cames of , who had died, and was king by right 


forty-one novels—and nothing else. 
“Is it right?,, Aunt Isabel asked. 
“I'm —afraid itis,’ Julia acknow- 
ledged. 


“How many of them were worth | 


whi 
“About three, “the girl replied, 
frankly."” 

She stood studying the list; present- 
Iyshe put it down with an air of deter- 
mination. 

“Hear my vow before I go,’ she 
said, laughing and serious at the same 
time. “Not another novel, not even 


err 


the most fascinating, for three whole | 


months! But you'll have to help me 
out, Aunt Bel.’” 

“‘Agreed,’’ Aunt Isabel responded, 
promptly. 


Aunt Isabel's visit ended soon after |* 


that. She gave Julia‘lists of books to 
read, but heard nothing in regard to 
them until the next three months were 
over. Then she received a book list 
and a note. The list recorded one his- 
tory, two biographies, two volumes of 
literary criticism, one of art criticism, 
one of poetry, one of essays and one 
of sociology. ‘The note was brief. 

“‘Miss Julia Roberts, who has been 
the victim ofa serious attack of the fic- 
tion habit, is now recovering, after a 
severe Course of treatment.’” 

Aunt Isabel, with a pleased look in 
her eyes, promptly sent a telegram 

“Warmest congratulations. I'm 
proud of you, my dear.’” 

—Youth'’s Companion. 


“have some- | put the sword back into the stone, and 


Her‘aunt | Time and time again he did this until 
Itlook- | they all cried out? ‘‘Arthur shall be 

ed like the report of the latest addi- ; king of England!” 

tions to the fiction department of the 


fttiem could move the sword. Sir 
Ector’s son was with -him also, but 
| had no sword to join inthe games with 
j the knights. 

““E will get_my brother a sword,” 


Arthur 


j still none could pull. it out dut he. 


Then all the people knelt down and 
declared they would serve and obey 
| Arthur as king. Sir Ector told them 
that Arthur was the*son of the king 


tof birth anyway, and that the miracle 
, of the sword coming so easily out of 
;the stone into Arthur's hand was the 
| Judgment of Heaven in his favor. 

At this all the people shouted again, 
“Long live King Arthur.” ‘Then 
Arthur took the sword and placed it on 
the altar of the church, meaning: that 
he dedicated himself and the sword to 
the service of God. 

1 After he became king he set ab 
{righting all the wrongs that had bee! 
| done since the.death of his father. He 
+gave back land and money that had 
been taken from orphans and widows, 
and/changed all the bad laws into good 
ones. Thus at the very beginning he 
was known as ‘‘Good King Arthur.”’ 
—Worth While Stories. 


Rabbits ‘ 
Rabbits are animals. They live in 
the woods. They have long ears and 
short tails. They are covered with 
fur. They are gray, brown, white or 
black. They have pink eyes. They 
can run very fast. They have long 
hind legs and short fore legs. The 
hind legs are very strong and rabbits 
can jump tar. Rabbits like to eat car- 
rots, beets, turnips, potatoes, Icttuce, 
apples and other things. - 
Sometimes boys or girls have tame 


rabbits. They live in a little house in 
the yard. The chiidren feed them 
every day. They grow large and fat. 


—Lloyd Greene. 


ly unpleasant flavor that com, 

ly masks (their Usefulness. ‘They 

ist Zo through Careful: preparai 
and in moderni times} simple cher 
treatment, before they are fit for food: 
le earliest treatment was probably 

the fruit fora Jong time’ in 
fresh water; and even to-day 
the preparation of many olives * starts 
in this way. Then it was found ‘that 
|wood ashes, mi 


‘A man compelled to walk a mile 
‘Brooded o'er: business all the while, 
| Head down he’ trudged slong the road ~ 
pen Gee (oe re Tittle fv 

who saw him, straight 
To try to cheer that troubled man, fe 
With fleecy clouds he trimmed the sky, 
Hoping to faich the wanderers eye,” 
i ig Upon a tree * 
Forhim poured oe its melody, 


dat wr pane’ child: 
Greeted him glectully and 


But through his self-established gloom 
He never saw the trees a-bloo: 
Above his head an eagle flew, ‘ 
About his feet wild blossoms grew 

id everywhere were splendors set 
To make the man his care forgot. 


For him God threw His wonders out; 
Birds, beasts and men were all about 

‘And busy with their love or hate, 

But this’ man, coming to his gate t 
Exclaimed in dolefu! tones and sad: 


‘and Moresnet, 
age long isola 
“Luxemburg is 


constitute the: ‘source “of, ite greatest. 
wealth and’ furnish employment’ for 
F 8,000 people. The: ‘steel ‘mills and 
| foundries have an annual ‘producti 

| of gouds to the value of $28,000, 000. 

| ‘Next in extent of terriorty com 
the Republicof’ Andorra, © with “1; 


The extraction of oil from olives is 


* ‘Lord, what a dull, bleak walk I’ve had!?” 
" d z you could smell to-day far the most important aspect of i meat Edgar A. Guest. 
square lee nee a pa amenes the something ‘high.’ Arriving there, you | the olive industry as it’ affects. com: acres 
E Pyrenees. is Saw a great number of initialscut: into | Merce. More than 65 per cent of | ===> 


| population of about 5,500. 
© ecutive authority, two “vi iguiers,'? are 
appointed, one by a Spat bishop 
apd she Cie? by anaes is . | top.’? The’ carcass was soldtoa Dun- 

‘The Principality of Liechtenstein, ° dee firm, and was successfully towed by 


the Spanish crop goes into oil manu: 


man’s fist. _I¢ was cut into 1,005 bril- 
facture. 


liants of various sizes for King Edwatd 
VIL of England. ‘ 

The two largest are the ‘‘Star of | 
South Africa,” weighing 503 carats, { 


each side of ‘the whale, and short lad- 
ders were provided at small charge to 
enable you to mount right on to the 


» nextiniorder, is but'little more than a 
third the size of Andorra, having an. 
» area of 68 square’ miles. The pop- 

ulation is given at over 9,000. Li-! 
* echtenstein is, 11 miles long, and from ! 

1,200 feet to 6 miles wide. It is-a 

mountain valley-between Switzerland 

and the Austrian province of Tryol, 

and a little south’ of the Lake Con- 

stance. Lietchtenatein has been more 
or less independent since, 1719. 

The oldest republic in the world, 
San Marino, high ‘up at an altitude of 
10,000 feet among the’Apennines, is 
the best known’and has had the most 
interesting history: The republic has 
anarea of but 23 ~ square ‘miles ‘of 
mountainous soil, but its population 
numbers 10;000)\and:it*claims*to be 
able to put in the field an army of 1,-' 
200 men, virtually all. the men. and 
| boys between the ages of 16 and 60, 

However, the standing army in peace 
| times is a militia of 60 members. 

“Considerably smaller in_ territory 
isthe Principality of Monaca. Lo- 
cated on the shores of the Mediterran- 

» ean between Nice and the Italian fron- 
| tier, Monaco is a peninsula twoand a 


ianer miles long, with a width of r 


) from 165 to 1,100. yards and having 

| an aren of eight square miles; but:the 
(oral population is about 19,000. 
Within its limits is *located Monte : 
Carlo, the must notorious gambling 
fesort in the world. 

“Now, at the end of ‘the. list, we 
have the smallest nation of them all, 
Moresiiet Neuter, located four: miles 
southwest of the city of Ai-la-Chapelle; 
rdering on Germany, Holland and 

Belgium. with a total area only of 1,400 \ 
Nat. Geographic. 


An Inch of Rain 


«When it rain’’cats and dogs‘' or 
_bitchfurks,"” for a length of time, itis | 
likely that the weatherman. will an- 
hat the’’ precipitation was one- 
\nd just what doesthat mean? 
mn inch of rain? The weather 
man bas instruments for very. accurate 
| Measure vient of it, just as he does the 
Snowfalis, the summer and the direc- 
ton and velocity of the wind, to say no- 
‘hing of the rise and fall of the temper- 
dure. An acre is composed of 6,272, 
0 squire inches, and if there was an 
inch of water on 


out, then that an inch of 

; the rate of 1 10 tons per acre. 
1S good the tonnage is scattered over 

4 much territory. ml 


ling is 


two paddle ’steamers to the Tay. 


‘fen Foot Earth Worms: 


long, able to lay three-inch eggs like 


huge olives, and in the habit of making 
loud gurgling noises whenever a hu- 


man being walks on the ground near- 


by, have been captured by’ Charles 
‘Barrett, Australian. naturalist, in the 


extreme southeastern tip of that con- 
tinent. 
which would make bait enough for a 
whole season’s fishing, usually live in 
heavy clay soil, Mr. Barrett’ reports, 
into which they burrow deeply in’ the 
hot season." In spring and: fall they 
‘come /nearer'to the surface. Stalked 


with ‘sufficient care they can be dug 


out and captured but if vibration of the 
ground alarms them the creatures con- 


tract their bodies quickly into the deep- 
‘That is what 


er parts of the burrows. 
makes their gurgling noise. “The ave- 
rage length of captured worms, Mr. 


Barrett reports, is about four feet, but 
‘one nine-foot specimen was measured 


and an 11-foot one is credibly reported. 
These Australian giants belongito 
the same animal group as the ordinary 
American earthworms, although one 
relatively little studied by naturalists. 


The Olive Tree 
‘The American consumer who myn- 
ches an occasional green olive as an 
appetizer, or uses a bit of oil on his 


.Gigantic earthworms, 10 or 11 fret 


‘These gigantic worms, one of 


Too Many Diamonds in South 
Africa 

Discovery of what may be the 
world’s'richest diamond ming in Nam- 
aqualand establishes the nion of 
South Africa more firmly as the chief 
source for diamonds. 

The discovery was made in the arid 
territory near the mouth of the Orange 
River in the north-west corner of 
Cape Colony. 
dering on the @range River, is the 
home of the Hottentot. His real 
name’ is Nama and_ his land 
Namagualand. . 

So. many new diamond fields have 
been found in South Africa within the 
last few. years that the colony has 
been embarrassed by a flood of gems. 

The product of the Kimberley and 
other mines has had to share the 
market with stones from gravel depos- 
its called alluvial workings. Within 
the last year the government has 
passed laws checking production in 
order to sustain world diamond prices 
at the’ present level. 

Kimberley has been the - greatest 
single source of diamonds ever un- 
covered. Since the discovery of 
its mines fifty years ago, this region 
has produced close to $900, 000,000 
worth of the gems. The total 
production iv South Africa, asa whole, 
is valued at between one and a quarter 
and one and a half billions. 

South’ America ‘ranks ..next to 
Africa as _a diamond producing cont- 
inent. The leading diamond coun- 


salad, seldom realizes how important? try is British Guiana, which in recent 


the olive is’ as a food product. In 
Spain, southern Italy, Greece, Portu- 
gal, northern Africa, Syria and Asia 
Minor the olive is tothe native pop- 
-ulations virtually meat and bread, butter 
and cream. i 

In these tegions the olive is eaten 
pickled green, pickled ripe, salted, dri- 
ed, and packed in oil; and the oil itself 
makes a part of every meal cooked 
with other foods or when used td 
dress them. It is because ofits im- 
portance in the life of the peoples 
around the Mediterrancan that the 
olive has ever been exalted in their 
sacred literature and in their customs. 
Te was the olive leaf that the dove 
brought to Noah in the story of the 
Flood. It was olive that was used for 
anointing in Hebrew religious rites. 
And garlands of olive leaves were 
‘used to crown Olympic victors and 
Roman emperors. ‘The olive branch 
is the traditional sign of peace. 

The olive is peculiar in that itis not 
edible as itcomes fromthetree. Even 
when fully ripe, all olives as we know 
them to-day have a bitter, acrid, 


years has produced $4,000,000. to 
$5,000,000 worth. of stones annually, 

Some ‘valuable snes BN come. 
from Brazil in the past, but that 
country does not figure prominently in 
the annual output. 


from India, Borneo, © Australia, 
Sumatra and the United States. Most 
United States ‘diamonds are found in 
Arkansas. A diamond is crystallized 
catbon ahd is made of the same 
material essentially, as coal. India 
was the sole source of diamonds until 
their discovery in Brazil in 1728. 
The fiirst South Africa stones were 
discovered in 1876. 

The Kokinoor, now among the 
British crown jewels, is probably the 
most widely known diamond. 
longed to several Indian rajahs and 
changed hands.a number of times as 
the booty of war. Finally, it was to 
presented to Queen Victoria by the 
East India Company. The largest dia- 
mond ever discovered was the Culli- 
nan. It. originally 


one-third pounds and was as big asa 


Small quantities of diamonds come! 


Te be-" 


and the “Lesser Star of South Afri- 
Ca,’ weighing 317 carats, (A carat is 
abqut 3/4 grains, troy.; They are, 
respectively, the largest and the next 
largest cut diamonds in existence. 
— Geographic News Bulletin. 
pa cee F 
Interesting Facts 
A light-year is the distance light 


Namapualand, bor-| travels in one year at the rate of 186, 


000 miles a second. Therefore a 
light-year is approximately 5,708, 
000,000,000 miles. Neptune, he 
outermost planet is about 2,800,000, 
000 miles from the sun. 


north of us, peopled by English-speak- 
ing men, with a population to-day of 
nearly 260,000, and in this same 
population -for the last 400 and nearly 
600 years there has not been a single 
divorce case, and they have never yet 
raised a native criminal. 


Beef cattle the world over are. 
shrinking in number. Cattle. in. thes 
United State have decreased 13,000, 
000 head, or 19 percent in the last 
nine years, or from 68,000,000 to 55 
000,000. Twenty-five years ago.that 
country exported vast quantifies bf beef 
to Europe. Today it uses ali fe can 
produce and has supplanted Great Bri- 
tain as the chief market for Canadian 
beef, even bringing in New Zealand 
beef over the tariff wall. 


The breadfruit treeis a native of 
the Southern Pacific islands. [eattains 
a height of thirty or forty feet, and is 
often limbless ior half this height. Its 
fruit, which is generally oval and about 
the size of a child's head, is at first 
green, later brown, and lastly yellow. 
It is six inches or more in diameter, 
j and hangs from the smaller branches 
by short, thick stalks singly or in clus- 
ters of two or three. The rough rind 
(is irregularly marked. ‘The unripe 
| fruit-contains a milky substance, and 
| when in the edible stage it resembles 
| fresh bread. ‘ 
| ~The common practice in the South 

Sea Islandsis to cut each fruit into three 
| or four pieces, and take out the core; 
then to place heated stones in 
| the bottom of a hole dug in the earth, 
cover them with green leaves, and 
upon this to place a‘layer of the fruit; 
then stones and leaves are laid on 
alternately till the hole is nearly filled, 
when leaves and dirt to the depth of 
several inches are spread over all, In 
about an hour the breadfruit is ready; 
the outside 1s nicely browned and the 
inner, part presents a white, or yellow- 
ish, pulpy substance, slightly resembl 
ing wheat bread. 


Newfoundland is the oldest colony 
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Ninety and Nine 
(Continued from page 1) 
scrap-book of solos, found the news- 
erty laid it before him on the 
rack of the melodeon, and then struck 
‘a full’ chacd and began to sing. What 
notes he sang he did nut know, ~nor 
what chords he played; he took no 
heed of harmony nor of the laws of 


. musical progression. Somehow he got 


through the first stanza. 

And then he paused and played some 
chords on the melodeon, ° waiting to 
begin the second stanza. The thought 
came to him, ‘‘Can | sing the second 
stanza. as I did the first; can I remem- 
berthe notes?”? and he concentrated 
hismind once more for the effort and 
began to sing again. And so he went 
through the stanzas, and the audience 
remained still as death until he finished 
with the glad shout: 

And the angles echoed around the throne, 
Rejoice! for ihe Lord brings back His own! 

When it was all over, Mr. Moody 
came down from the pulpit, and_rest-' 
ing a hand on Mr. Sankey's shoulder, 
looked with wonder at the newspaper 
clipping. ‘‘My dear friend,’’ he said, 
“Where did you get that song; [never 
heard anything like it.”’ 

“That,’’ said Mr. Sankey, ‘‘is the 
hymn I read you on the train, the one 
you didn’t hear.’’ 

And thus the tune of the ‘‘Ninety 
and Nine’’ was born into the world, a 
tune which has gone around the world. 
As it was sung that day in Edinburgh 
by inspiration, so it has been written 
down in the hymn books, and so it has 
been-sung in the many languages, and 
not one chord of it has been changed, 
nor would Mr. Sankey consent to the 
slightest change, not to please all the 
musical critics in the world, | 
"The critics say they can see noth- 
ing in the tune of “‘Ninety and Nine,”’ 
said Mr. Sankey, smiling. ‘“They ; 
can’t account for.its success. Thatis 
because critics, with their rules and} 
theories make no allowance for inspira- | 
tion of the soul.’” i 

It is interesting to note that in the] 
great gathering which thrilled at first 
singing of the ‘*Ninety and Nine’’ was. 
awoman back in one of the galleries, 
who was made happy by these words, | 
since she recognized in them the verses | 
written three years hefore by her sister, | 
who had since died} And after the ser- 
vice she tried to speak to Mr. Sankey 
and thank him for what he had done, : 
bur the crush of people was too great, 
andit was only on receiving a letter 
from this woman that the evangelist , 
came to know of this incident and 
learned the narmeof the author of the 
hymn. The name is Elizabeth C. 
Clephane. 

After the first success of the ‘‘Nine- 

ty’? and Nine’’ there came many re-_ 
quests to publish the hymn, but Mr. 
Sankey did not consentto this for a 
long time, thinking to get better results 
by kegping it exclusively for their meet 
ings, especially asthey were going into 
a part of Scotland where the words 
Would be particulary appreciated. And 
many a time during subsequent months 
he had the satisfaction of seeing in the 
great Open-air gatherings which they. 
held, yrizzled weather-beaten shepherd 
men of the mountains, who had come 
from long distances with stave and 
rough clothes, standing there with tears 
rolling down their cheeks as they. list- 
ened to the song story of the shepherd 
and the lost sheep. That appealed to 
them as nothing ‘else could. 

Oddly enough, the name by which 
the hymn is now know is not-the one 
originally given to it by Mr. Sankey, 
who preferred to call it “The Lost 
Sheep.”’ But for some reason the 
opening words were the ones that took 
Mr. Moody’s fancy, and in giving out 
thehymn he would always say: '*Mr. 
Sankey will now sing the Ninety and 
Nine.’’ Several time Mr. Sankey 


‘ away in the distance. 


reminded Mr. Moody. that the song 
was about the lost sheep, andinot about 
the ninety and nine that were safe in 
the fold, but Mr. Moody ‘would only, 
smile and. say: “‘Never. 

Ninety and Nine is 
and so at last Mr. Sankey had to change 
the name and it became what it is to- 


day. —Ex. ee 


Hymns I Have Heard in 
Strange Surroundings 

The following interesting article ap- 
peared in the Girls Own’ Paper, of 
England. “It is here reproduced, by 
special permission. 

“The hymns of the Christian 
church are sung the world over. 
Perhaps they never sound so sweet as 
in'a strange and far-off land—at least 
so it seemed to me during a: recent 
journey to the Far East. 

“We landed at Aden on’ Sunday 
afternoon. How dry and desolate it 
looked with its background of trecless 
lifeless mountains, and its dusty reads 
and arid wastes! In the Arab town 
the streets were crowded with dark- 
skinned people, sitting by their miser- 
able huts, gossiping by shops opening 


‘on to the path, some. smoking, some fy 


drinking, some sleeping. Camel car- 
avans lazily make their way along the 
roads; a company of British troops 
pass with their guns and gun-carriages 
onthe backs of these ‘s! af the 
desert.”” ‘There come an@ go dusky 
water-carriers with skin bottles on 
their backs, and one expects-to hear 
the cry, ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth 
come ye to the waters!” 


The ‘‘Old Hundredth’’ at Aden 


“And how thirsty Aden looks— 
physically and spiritually!’ With this 
impression we board the steamer, and 
as our boat slowly draws away,’ we 
feel that there has been nothing dur- 
ing our stay on land to remind us of 
the day of rest, or ofthim who is Lord 
of the Sabbath. Suddenly there came 
floating across the waves the strains 
of the ‘Old Hundredth’ from a Brit- 
warship, and from the lusty lungs of 
British sailors the words go forth: 

‘All people that on earth do dwell 

Sing to the Lord with cheeriul voice.’ 
As we leave the harbor, the hymn dies 
[ seem to hear 
it still, and when I think of Aden, I 
remember that I visited it on the Sab- 
bath Day. 

“The Chinese have not the reputa- 
tion of being musical, though their 
language, especially in the south, is 


‘most musical. The same word may 
' have very different meanings according 
| to the intonation of the voice. I first 


heard them singing in a London. Mis- 
sionary Society church in Hong Kong, 
when three hundred men, womenand 
children united ata Bible Society meet- 
ing in the very same hymns and tunes 
we sing at home. In Swatow the girls 
in the English Presbyterian schools 
stood and sang as sweetly as any chil- 
dren in the West: 
‘There is a happy land 
Far, far-away.’ 

We are told that thousands of wo- 
men in China are blind from excessive 
weeping, life being full of sorrow and 
void of hope. Thank God for the 
thousands who will be the wives and 
mothers of the next generation and 
who are singing in the mission schools. 


: ‘O! we shall happy be 

When from sin and sorrow free, 

Lord, we shalllive with Thee 

Blest, blest for aye.” 

“One day Archdeacon Moule took 
a small party up one of the little 
streams running into the river at Ningo 
to a village called Ling-tseng. Jt was 
situated amid beautiful ‘scenery, the 
hill-sides being covered with foliage 
and ablaze with azaleas. We turned 


into. the Church” 

school, where there wei 

boys, mostly Christian: 

of-the-way place, far away from ever 
where. I wish the critic of educ: 


tional methods could have heard those: ing‘voice 


boys sing 
Jesus loves me! this I know.” 


He would have gone out, and done 
with his one talent of ‘criticism what 


the man in the parable did who also” 


had one talent. 

‘* No ‘singing affected me more 
than that of the blind children in the 
mission schools. Inthe ‘David Hill’ 
School at Hankow there were twenty~ 
one) blind boys—the youngest, four 
years old, had been’ left on.the door- 
steps a few weeks before my visit. 


‘They sang: ¢ 


‘Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
‘Let me to Thy bosom fly,’ 


and ‘There’s a Friend for little chil- ed to the ground, each'quietly, but 
‘audibly, offering praise and) making 


dren.’ 

“Tf it had not been for that Friend, 
every child would have been homeless 
and outcast, a beggar on the streets. 

“In Mr Murry’s School for the 
Blind at Peking there were forty-two 
joys, who sang, ‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.’ How pathetic were some of 
the words as sung by these childish 
lips!” 

‘Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me 
My rest a stone, 
Yet in. my dreams I'd be 
Nearer my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Uhee!’ 


“If those poor boys, who will never Toughly-made coffin, but it was rev- 
look: upon this bright and beautiful ¢rently borne, and the bearers were © 
sober—and that was remarkable. - The 


world, can sing: r 
‘All that Thou send’st to me 
In mercy given: 


Out of my stony griefs, 
Bethel I'll raise,’ 
surely we ought never to doubt the 
immutable love of our Father ‘in heav- 
en. 
“Again, I heard the blind boys in 
the C.M.S. School at Foochow. They 
put their hands on one another's 
shoulders and marched round in Indian 
file—some without eyes, some ‘with 
ite eysballs, staring but sightless. 
To look on them brought a lump into 
one’s throat, bur they sing, and sing 
lustily and cheerfully. What is the 
hymn? i 
‘Onward! Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before.’ 

“‘These lads are handicapped for life, 
but they sing, and theirs is one of the 
triumph-songs of Christendom. ‘Inall 
these things we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us.’ 

“The singing of the’ Korean Chris- 
tians was impressive. There was a 
congregation of over six hundred./ 
‘The women and the girls sat on one 
side of the church, and separated by a 
screen, the men on the other. Apart 
from the gaudy. colors of the girls’ 
clothes, all were dressed in white, the 


men looking very quaint.in their bagey ‘ 


trousers, loose white coats, and black 
stove-pipe hats. 
Watts's hymn: 
‘Alas! and did my Saviour bleed? 
And ‘did my Sovereign die?’ 
and the hymn by Charles Wesley: 

‘Lovedivine, all ove excelling, 

Joy of heaven, to earth come down’ ; 
and never have. these hymns been 
rendered with greater reverence and 
fervor. : 

‘In Chemulpo, which is the gort of 
Seoul’ I was able to see the primary 
schools at work. The children all 
stood as I entered. 
girls sang: 


They sang Isaac! 


‘Jesus loves me! this J know. 
‘The week-end in Py. Bi 
ightt epicked 

The 
day: ith the 


‘Korean Christians every: day is the 


| 
! 


_ music. As we walked alongthe slope _ 


day of prayer—and on it I wasatthree 
devotional’ services. I can tiever for- 

get hearing two hundred /and fifty stu. 
dents in the Academy—corresponding 
to our University undergraduates—as | 
they sang: 3 


“What can wash away my stain? . 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus.’ 


“Eleft the studentsin prayer—bow. | 


requests in his own words before the _ 
Throne and the prayer was as heaven's © 


outside the city we saw the funeral of 

a Buddhist. © The body was in'a squ: | 
are coffin in sitting position’ with the | 
knees to the chin. Oil’ was poured 
over it, and the whole was:cremated, | 


‘ As the wreaths of smoke slowly drifted 
| across the plain, the mourners returned. | 


“was no music there. 


_ sent achild to a cottage some’ distance | 
away and awaited her return in silence. 


and grouped around the grave those 


home without comfort or hope—there ” 


“While we were watching, there | 
came another funeral procession. A,” 
few simple people brought a coffin 
near to where we, stood, It wasa 


body was lowered gently into ia shal’ 
low grave, and those who’ ‘stood by ” 


She came bringing a hymn-book, 


rough peasants, with no missionary or 


evangelist to lead, sang four verses. of 


i 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me.’ How © 
the words rang out on that hillside! 
“After “the hymn was concluded. | 
one of the men prayed, the grave was 
filled, and a myund made over it to 
mark the site, and these mourners 
returned home, with tears in their 
eyes, but in their hearts the sure and 
certain hope that the dead in Christ | 
shall rise to everlasting life.’ 4 
“The Sunday services in Pyeng 
Yang were unique, even in my exper- | 


iences of the Far East. There were | 
about eight hundred Koreans 

morning congregation. ©The singing ~ 
was led by a Korean playing a har- 


monium. The splendid no ic | 


sacrifice of time and money 


4 


| 
| 
\ 


Over a hundred personal Saviour, and saying, 


| winged tq heaven the words: 


self made by these Korean Ch: 


‘Thou gay'st Thyself for me; 
I give myself to Thee.’ 


“On the Sunday afternoon we had 
fifteen hundred men_ present. 1n the 4 
Presbyterian Church.” Their singing, 
led by two Koreans—one. seated at 
a harmonium, and the. other piaying | 
a cornec—was magnificent. They © 
started with: 


‘Praise the Saviour, ye who know Him ” 
Who can tell how much we owe 4 

Him?’ 
“Later in the service they joined 

in the eighteen century hymn: 
‘Come, ye sinners, poor and wretch: | 


© 
Weak and wounded, sick and sores” 
Jesus ready stands to save you, | 
Full of pity joined with power. j 
“And the sinners came—six or eight 
men stepped out feeling the need of 8 M 


We | 


would see Jesus.” 


») é Mi i Ps 
writers were all clicking mertily, forit 
and now it:want- 


> had beena busy day, 
@d_only fifteen minutes to closin; 
Freda Horton, Mr. Shortcliff. 
ate stenographer, “pulled a sheet of 

| paper from her machine with a sigh of 
telief. i 

“‘How are you getting along, Haz- 
el?" she asked. the “girl ‘at~the next 
desk = S 

‘All done but addressing the enve- 
lopes; [ hate:them so I always leave 
them for the)lase.?” 

Vera Mitchell glanced up from her 
work, but said’ “nothing.” She was 
thinking that Miss:Morrell might save 
time:by addressing each envelope im- 

_ mediately after writing the letter it was 
to enclose, . She knew that not. to do 
so meant a good deal of unnecessary 
turning of the,leaves of her notebook, 
in. search. of addresses. 


opened, and he crossed the room wi 
a sheaf of memoranda’ for the» books 
Onmhis way back he ‘paused 
Horton's desk. * 
“I'm afraid I shall have to ask you 
to stay a little late to-night,’” he. said, 
P. deprecatingly. “*I have just discover- 
ed some correspondence that has 
been overlooked.”” 2 
} . Freda’s face hardened; it was her 
> boast that she seldom worked overtime: 
When she did $0, it was with the air of 
one conferring an immense favor. 
_ “Thad arranged to go to Madame 
; tonics recital this evening,’’ she 
sai 
It happened that this was not true, 
but it was the first excuse that Freda 
~ could think of. Mr. Shortcliffe hesita- 
ted. He wasa very considerate employ- 
er, and disliked asking the girlto break 
‘ ps one of the other young 
lidies would take my letters,’’ he sug- 
Rested. Miss Morrel busied herself 
uy her envelopes and pretended not 
0 hear. 


Sh 
i 


~}'I'm not going to be im; 


: ograph; I’never had a chance to learn 


Freda ‘laughed. 
ty, favor with\the 
ip s for me, 
‘d on. Our 
office hours are from nine to five, and 
ifMr. Shortcliffe forgets that, why, 
there: are’ plenty of other places to be 
had.” y 
‘Oh, I suppose so,’’ Hazel assen- 
ted. “'Still, there are worse offices than 
Shortcliffe & Payson’s, Freda.” 
Meanwhile, Vera's fingers were fy- 
ing across the pages of her notebook 
as Mr. Shortcliffe dictated leer after 
letter. “At first, she was so nervous 
that she could hardly form the charact- 
ers, but/she soon found she could take 
the dictation. easily. It was almost 
seven when the last letter was finished, 
for there had been telephone interrup- 


tions, and correspondence to unearth ® 


from the files. 


‘Please do'those the first thing to- 
morrow morning,”’ Mr. Shortcliffe 


id. 
“I could write them this evening,”’ 
Vera suggested. - 
“No, that is not necessary,’? was 
“Thank you for staying 


the reply. 
long, ‘Miss I'm afraid Ido 


EES 
tie “girl answere 


““U did’not mind: staying. at alli 
because I get so little’dictation that I 
am_afraid. my shorthand will grow 
rusty."? 

It was eight o'clock when Vera 
reached her home in a distant part of 
the city. 

‘What kept you so late, dear?’ her 
mother asked. ‘‘Did you forget that 
Edna’s birthday party was this even- 
ing?’ t 
“No, I didn’t forget, mother,”’ 
bat I had to work,’” was the cheerful 
reply. ‘‘{s-there any supper?_ I’m 
as hungry as a hawk.’’ 

“There is Irish stew; 1 will. warm 
it up.” Hadn’t you better dress for 
Edna’s party, ‘while it is heating? 
laid your white dress out on your bed.’” 

““T-don’t think I'll go, mother,’’ 

Vera answered. » “It isso late now, 
and [ amtired. “Besides, 1 wantto be 
at the office early to-morrow; I have 
some work left over.’* 

“Thope you are not working too 
hard, Vera,’’ her. mother said, rather 
anxiously. 

‘‘No fear, ,”. was the laughing reply. 
“But, mother, everything about the 
work is so new, and so_ interesting, 


‘}and I am really so ignorant, that [ 


ink you,’ her employer said. 


If I dictate too. fast, you must let me’ 


know. Please bring your notebook.’” 


: hen that Mitchell girl has been 
Workins as long as I have, she won't 


i $0 caer to stay aftet hours,” Haz~ 


fora car. 


¢ has got hold of some of 

Hiciency’ literature, and it has 

fone t her. head,’? was the reply. 

fi; ¢ 1s always offering to help the 

ing clerk, and last week she’ missed 

<r iunch one day so that she might 

| “atch the salesman demonstrate that 

adding machine he has been trying .to 
walt. Payson.?? 

u even if they 


Machine, it will be tbe boobkeeper’s 


Femurked to Freda, as they waited: 


buy the adding | 


don’t want to let a chance of leagning 
something slip past me. After lunch 
today [ went down to that place where 
they sell office supplies, and the man- 
ager let me practise on the adding ma- 
chine for twenty minutes. Iam get- 
ing so that I can use it pretty well.’’ 

“But that jisn't your work, is it, 
Vera?”’ 

“Just at present it would be hard to 
say what is my work,’’ the girl laughed. 
“I'm the newest girl in the office, you: 
know, and’ I look after the odds and 
ends nobody else wants to be bothered 
with. I unpacked stationery all morn- 
ing, wrote form letters all. afterno 
and took Mr. Shortcliffe’s dictation this 
evening. To-morrow Jimmy, the office 
boy, is going to let me help him mime- 


, Vera summoned up 


that at business college. Oh, mother, 
that stew does smell good.’” 

Vera was at the office soon after eight 
ext morning. She knew the book- 


keeper was coming down early for a ~ 


long day on his monthly accounts, so. 
there was no difficulty in gaining ad- 

mittance. When Mr. Shortcliffe came 

in, the letters were on his desk, ready 

for signature. Verahad broughtsome 

sandwiches with her that day, and she 

gave her lunch hour to helping Jimmy 

mimeograph circularlettes. This was 

work that, in a highly specialized office 

like that of Shortcliffe and Payson, sten- 

ographers were never expect:d to do, 

but Vera knew that some day she might 

be the only helper in asmall office, and* 
that a knowledge of the” mimeograph 

would be useful. Tivo other lunch: 

hours of that week she spent in practis- 

ing on the adding machine. 

The pressure of work grew greater 
as the weeks went on, for it was the 
busiest season. Occasionally both 
Hazel and Fieda were obliged to work 
after hours, though the latter did so un- 
graciously and grudgingly. Vera, too, 
several times remained to take dictation 
for Mr. Shortcliffe, and once for Mr. 
Payson. On the first Saturday of the 
month she.was - surprised on opening 
“her hopes to find anit. hi: 


received each week. Thinking that 
the bookkeeper had made a mistake, she 
lingered that afternoon to speak to him. 

“You gave me five dollars too 
mucl, Mr. Simpson,’’ she said, hold- 
ing out the bill. 

“Notat all,’ was the answer. 
“Mr. Shortcliffe told me to give you 
five dollars extra for the overtime work 
you did last month."" 

“Oh!” Vera exclaimed. “But 
Miss Horton told me thatthe firm did 
not pay for overtime work.’’ She did 
not add that Freda had also said that 
she would not object to working over- 
time if she were paid for it. 

“But itis not your work to take 
Mr. Shortecliffe's letters; perhaps that ! 
is why he pays you for overtime,’’ 

Simpson said. Brats 1 

Next day, being called to Mr. Short-! 
cliffe’s office to take some dictation, | 

Spurage to speak 
about the matter. f 

“I would rather not take this, sir,”” 
she said, laying the bill on 
ployer’s desk. 

“Why? - 

Vera hesitated. ‘‘Are the other 
girls paid extra for overtime work?’” / 
she asked, rather timidly. i 

“Fhe cases are not similer,’” was 
the reply, “*Miss Horton is my private ! 
stenographer; [ pay her twenty dollars 
a week and for that sum I expect’ her * 
to handle my correspondence. You, | 
I believe, get eight dollars a week.’” | 

“Yes, sir,’? Vera murmured. It: 
had seemed a large sum to her at first, / 
but how smallit looked now, in com- 
parison with Freda’s twenty. 

We pay you that for doing the 
odd bits of typing in the office, bills, 
form letters, and that sort of thing,”” ; 
her employer continued. “‘Mr; 
Simpson tells me that you are such a 
steady worker that you never have to 
stay after hours to catch up with your 
own work; that on the contrary, you 


her ‘em-| 
i 


PS etm 
dollars instead of the eight which she 


The Rosary. 
The hours I'spent with thee, 
Are as a string of pearls to mes 
I count them over,'ev'ry one apart, 
My rosary, —my rosary. - 
Each hour a pearl, each a pearl a praygr, 
To still a heart in absence wrunge oe” 
T tell each bead into the end, and there— 
A cross is hung. 


O memories that bless and burn! 
O barren gain and bitter Joss! 
I kiss each bead, and strive at last to learn 
To kiss the cross—to kiss the erdss. 


——————— 


often have time to help the other 
clerks. So I shall certainly pay you 
for any evening work you may do for 
me. Now, take / this dictation, 
please.’” 

Some weeks after this, the energetic 
young saleman who had spent so much 
time in trying to sell an adding ma-; 
chine to the firm, departed in triumph, 
Jeaving the machine behind him. 
sistence had hadits reward. ‘That af- 
ternoon Vera was summoned to Mr. 
Shortcliffe’s office. 

“* Mr. Duffus, who has just sold us 
an adding machine, tells me that you 
can use it fairly well,”” Mr. Shortcliffe 
said. “* We expect to have to engage 
an assistant bookkeeper at the end of 
the year Inthe meantime, if youcan 
1pJMovSimpson~ wher. 

se youps Salary'ta 


Vera stammered her thanks; she 
was thinking how many extra com- 
forts this would mean to her mother. 

“You see, mother, I got the raise 
because I am the only girl in the office 


-who can use the adding machine,’’ * 


she said'that night. ‘‘ Miss Horton 
used to laugh at me for ‘wasting. my 
1 hour, as she called it, but I think 
it 
** “Ie always pays to have your em- 
ployer's interest at heart""{ Mrs. Mit 
chell said. 

“‘Hum,’’ Vera answered, -doubt- 
fully. *‘Freda Horton doesn’t worry 
much about her employer’s interest, 
but her salary is just twice mine.’* 

“Do your work faithfully, and your 
salary Will take care> of itself,’” her 
mother said, Asai 

“* Perhaps, mother, but if I were 
getting-twenty dollars a week we could 
have a house to ourselves in the su- 


| burbs, instead of your having to climb 
‘three 


lights of stairs to this poky back 
flat. “And you would not have to. do 
your own washing.” 

“All that will come in time,’? her 
mother answered. 

The end of the yearfound Veraearn- 
ing twelve dollarsa week. Freda had 
asked for an increase of five dollars, 
and was sulky because it had been re- 
fused. 

“Tam really doing a private secre- 

tary’s work, and the firm can afford to 
pay decent wages,’” she grumbled to 
Hazel Morreil. 
“Still, Freda, there are not many 
firms in the'city that pay more ‘than 
twenty dollars,"” Hazel said. _‘‘I only 
get eighteen for doing Mr. Payson’s 
work.’” Z = 

“Yes, but you haven’t as much 
work as { have, and anyone could take 
Mr. Payson’s dictation, he is so slow. 
Well, I'm not going to let myself be 
imposed on; there are plenty of other 
(Continued or. Page-7) 
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My Daily Prayer 

If I can do some good today, 

If I can serve along life's way, 

If I can something helpfut say, 
Lord, show me how. 


If I can right a human wrong, 

If I'can help to make one strong, 

If I’can cheer with smile or song, 
Lord, show me how. 


If Tan aid one in distress, 

IfT can make a burden less, 

If I can spread more happiness, 
Lord, show me how. 


If I can do 2kindly deed, 

If I can help a soul in need. 

If I can sowa fruitful seed, 
Lord, show me how. 


If I can feed a hungry heart, 
If I can give a better start, 
If I can fill a nobler part, 
Lord, show me how. 
— Grenville Kleiser, in The Pathfinder. 
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‘Transmutation 

As the teacher so is the class. 

A keen, alert teacher makes a keen, 
alert class. 

An industrious teacher makes a 
mentally honest class. * { 

A teacher who is_self-controlled 
makes a class that is self-controlled. 

A teacher who is fair and impartial 
makes a class that is fair and impartial. 

Ateacher who believes in her 
pupils makes pupils believe in them- 
selves. 

A teacher who is loyal to her prin- 
cipal and to other teachers and the 
school makes pupils loyal. to herself 
and all others in authority, and to the 
interests of the school. 

Ateacher who loves intellectual 
effort makes a class that loves intellec- 
tual effort. i 

A teacher who is neat and orderly 
makes a class that is neat and orderly. 

Atteacher with an agreeable voice 
makes a class with agreeable voices. 

h, to be sure,,the teacher's 
example, her attitude and manner, ' 
her very soul and purpose do not at 
once transform the boys and girls into 
living imitations of herself; nor do her 
traits ever become perfectly transferred 
to an entire class. Some members of 
a class, like some members of society, 
are always in rebellion. But by. and 
large, in course of time, the character 
of the teacher reactsto produce similar 
character in the child. 

The teacher’s personality is more 
important than the curriculum, the 
textbook or the building. 

To be careless in the selection of 
teachers or to tolerate in the schools 
those teachers whose influence is 
downward and backward, isto commit 
treason against citizenship and civiliz~ 
ation.—Anson W. Belding in Journal 
of Education. 


The Teacher 

If 1 were a sculptor I would chisel 
from the marble my ideal of a human 
being. I would make it in the form 
and image of one with ‘ack to all 
that is low and mean, with its face to 
all that is high and noble, with one 
hand upon the youth of the nation, 
the other upon the Holy Writ, point- 
ing them to home and heaven. [| 
would then inscribe in letters of gold 
on its pedestal ‘“Teacher.’? 

_ They are the beacon lights, the gui- 
ding stars to civilizatién. “They are the 
predecessors of Christianity, the mold- 
ers of morals and the leaders of men. 

No soldier.is fit for duty until train- 
ed, no child for citzenship until Prop- 
erly educated by one who has attend- 
ed our educational institutions. The 
teacher and his job. There is no high- 
er calling; he deals with the mind in its 
incipient state and causes it to unfold 
the petals that bloom into man and 
womanhood. He isthe molder nf mor- 
als, the maker of destinies, the radiant 
light that brightens the mind and gives 


a clear conception of the realities of 
life. No. profession; no vocation has 
practiced the art of transfusing as has 
the school teacher. From their re- 
sourceful brain flows a fountain of 
knowledge that is inspiring to the youth 
of the nation, causing him to leave the 
lowly hovels of life and soarin fields of 
| ecstacy and become a leader’ of men. 
Instead of being a pigmy or alilliputian 
as his ancestors were, he now becomes 
a stalwart, robust, indomitable charac- 
ter who can measure lances with the 
intellect of the world. *. 

The teacher takes the diamond in 
the rough and polishes it until it bright- 
ens the world, and causes the passer- 
by to point with pleasure and pride at 
the products of education, the labor of 
the teacher. i 

There is and has always been one 
great teacher who is paramount to all 
other teachers, and that is the one who. 
gave birth and life to the child, its moth- 
er. If she has had proper training in her 
youth she isa better mother. The pub- 
lic school teacher is second to none 
except the mother. 

My humble opinion is that the public 
school teacher is of far greater consid- 
eration than the college or university 
teacher, who deals with the more ma- 
ture mind. The public school teacher 
is to our nation what our Sunday 
schools are to our churches. 

The public school is a great melting 
pot th; es all classes of humanity 
in all walks of life and cements them 


godspeed in the arena of citizenship. 


sai 
unto me and forbid them not.’” 


That is what our teachers are doing, ; 


they are taking the potter’s clay from 
the quarries of humanity and mol 
it into perfect man and womanhood 
to bless the nation and honor God. 
We think the strictest religious and 
\moral test should be applied to all tea- 
‘hers as they are the transmission 
cord that reaches through the youth 
to citizenship on to the great beyond. 
They are the criterions of today 
and the expression of politics and _re- 
ligion of tomorrow. 
¢ influence of the teacher is so 

spacious, so far-reaching, like the 
wave on the surface of the. water, it 
reaches from shore to shore, from 
nation to nation, from chilhood to 
grave. 

1 wish that some philanthropist 
would riseup in his generosity and 
erect a monument to the teachers 
who inost of all have blessed human= 
ity by giving years of toil and patience 
during the best years of their life, 
Teceiving in many cases only a mere 
pittance: ~ 

They are and should be the great- 
est army ever, marshalled to service. 
Their influence touches more lives 
and will live on through this world 
and the world to come. —Pastor of 
the Conway “(Ark.) First’ Methodist 
Church. 


Why Cannot the Deaf Be 
Taught to Read? 

“Ihave no time to read,”’ our 
“‘busy’”. people complain. Their day 
is one long, frantic rush from one 
activity to another, and what know- 
ledge they get comes through snatches 
of talk, fragmentary personal informa- 
tion more or less accurate. Yet 
America's notorious. “‘busiest man,”” 
the hardest worker of thenrall, *‘reads 
constantly,’ we learn from a recent in- 
terview on Thomas A. Edison, given 
by Mrs. Edison to James R. Crowell 
ofthe American Magazine. 

_, We take eight papers,”” says Mrs. 
Edison. *‘He reads them all. He 
spends hours pondering over works of 
science, books of travel, biographies, 


Tue Canapian 


: met \ 
into one social center, bidding them 


mysteries, and adventure stories. 
reading is varied. He will lay aside 
a treatise on some profound scientific 
subject to refresh ‘his mind wi 
detective story. ti 
in what he reads. if you can, just 
notice how fast he reads—two or three 
lines at a time. Most of usread words; 
he treads whole sentences, more than 
whole sentences if they happen to be 
short ones. 
“T have never seen anyone who 
can concentrate as he can. _ His deaf- 
ness, of course, has something to do 
with: it, but I think if he weren't deaf 
he could still do it. He’s’a devout 
believer in concentration—thinks you 
can get almost anywhere if you know 
| how to concentrate.”” s 
For years the deaf have been urged 
to read more. Occasionally a success- 
ful, educated deaf man or woman is 
pointed.to as a “‘great reader since 
hood.” The catch lies in’ that 
qualifying phrase, ‘since childhood. 
They were not taught to gead, but pos- 
sessed a natural talent for reading, 
and this talent carried them through. 
Since reading so obviously means 
everything to the deaf, why cannot 
the uncertainty be taken out of the 
teaching of reading? This is indeed 
one of our major educational problems, 
| yet apparently it is a matter of pupil 
j aptitude, of born talent, which pulls 
the occasional reader-through. Why 
| does the percentage of ‘‘book worms” 
remain so low? 
Are we really concentrating on the 
| reading problem, Edison-wise? 
—The Iowa Hawkeye. 


'* Pointers for Teachers 
THOUGHTS VERSUS FORMS 

The teaching of the comprehension 
and use of the English language is 
generally accepted as one of the 
major aims of’our schools for the 
deaf. A knowledge of English is not 
only the key to all other studies but 
also a sine qua non of learning a trade 
and later.on earning a living. 

Whiat is the best way of learning 
English? Here again there is perfect 
agreement that it can best be taught 
through English, and through English, 
only. 

‘The problem of the the teacher of, 
the deaf is to place before the deaf 
child as much English in a visible 
form—that is spoken, written or print-. 
ed, or spelling on the fingers—as the 
normal child hears. That, of course, 
is impossible, and the next best thing 
isto place visible English before him 
as often as possible. Under the most 
favorable circumstances this will fall 
far short of the number of times his 
hearing brother hears it. 

Po overcome this handicap, teach- 
ers of the deaf have plans, such as the 
five-slate system and other tricks, in- 
cluding conjugation, etc., on which a 
large number ot drill exercises are 
based. There is a pious hope that 
enough of this drill work will help 
our childrento master the intricacies 
of English. 
contained in the drill workis of suffic- 
ient, vital interest, and is based on the 
children’s experiences, not on some 
matter contained in books or notes 
prepared by other teachers years ago, 
and if the whole matter is handled 
skilfully, the drill work will be of great 
value. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, drill work deteriorates into a 
juggling with words and language 
forms, or into a question of being able 
to apply a formula given at the top of 
the page. The form is often considered 
of so much more importance than the 
thought contained in the sentence, that 
the child does nor attempt to. picture 
the thought. * A good many exercises 
are merely stunts of changing one 
form into another, without paying any 
attention tothe content of the sen- 


If the subject matter 


‘There mustbe action ~ 


thought behind it, is “of ‘no -value. 
Only. when words express an idea that 
inthe child’s mind does’ such an 
+ expression in words help him to learn 
English. 2 
‘These remarks are: no ‘argument 
against drill work, “We believe 
proper drill work is necessary for the 
deaf child. But material, must be 
chosen carefully, and the child) must 
see the application in the expression 
of his own thoughts. What we want 
in drill work is a little less’ Quantity, 
and more quality, with as much em- 
phasis on the thought as on the form. 
H —The Jersey School News. 


| More English 

| We know how hard it isto get 
‘ everybody to appreciate the value of ex. 
pressing their wants and wishes to deaf 
children in common every day English, 
| We know, also, the difficulty deaf 
| children meet when they try to speak 
or to spell even the simplest request and 
thoughts. How, pray tell us, will these 
same hesitating pupils ever stop 
hesitating, if we do not give thema 
chance? Should we not require them to 
use English all the time? 
—The Utah Eagle, 


Futility of Language Without 
Thought Fs 

We have great faith in work done 
on the wall slate in full view of the 
class, no maiter what the subject may 
be. We believe with Francis Bacon 
that “‘writing maketh an exact man.” 
| We also’ like to see neatly written 
papers handed in, and it gives us 
pleasure to read them when they ex- 
hibit unmistakable signs of intelligent 
reasoning and accurate observation. At 
the same time we must confess that in 
the course of our experience, it has 
been our fate sometimes, to have to 
wade through papers which have pre- 
sented evidence of an exactly opposite 
condition of things. We have looked 
for order and found confusion. Under 
conditions such as these the reading of 
paper work is not only disappointing 
and burdensome to the teacher, bur the 
labor is, in many cases, wasted. Where 
such confusion reigns, it is well nigh 
impossible to introduce a better order of 
things by the mere correction of errors. 

In a large majority of cases, there is 
no reasonable excuse for such bad 
work. In many instances we have found 


that pupils yvho have handed in ‘work 
oA ave practically been 


of this kit 
attempting th® impossible. They have 
been trying to make something they 
knew not what. In other words, they 
have been attempting to use language 
almost wholly unconnected — with 
thought and reason. They have been 
deating with words apart from ideas—a 
ind of verbal chess playing witho 
intelligence. behind the , game,—just 
moving the pieces regardless of the end 
to be accomplished by the move. Is it 
any wonder that the correction of such 
work us this is described as burden- 
some. 

In order to escape such undesirable 
tasks, and to enable our pupils to use 
text books intelligently, we must not be 
, content with merely trying to effect a 
| cure, we must profitby past experience, 
, and eradicate the cause of trouble. In” 
laying our foundation, two things are 
absolutely necessary. One is mental 
| training, and the other efficient lan- 
, @uage teaching. The one cannot be 
| separated from the other—reason and 

language must go hand in hand. 
“ —West Virginia Tablet. 


Stops Wri 

a hundred years ago, Leohe 
was boi 
There were many 
me. 
ton tt the tener, very big trees. + 

the 
ff Jacks came up to me and said 1 was 
big enough to be- cut. down. After 
they sawed me,“I fell withza great 
ctash. They lopped off my branches 
|and‘cut me into logs. A team of 
horses dragged me down to a frozen. 
river where I met 


water; 
talking « she w: 
of, No respect is paid to.age in'these Rove: 
days. Why should that young scrape- 
grace ride while his poor old father jn 
walks?’ Hearing this, the miller 
took his son ‘down and mounted the oy 
donkey himself, the boy walking by h 
his side. 
Some 
overtook 
children. 


hehimsedif rides to 
comfortably on his donkey.’” may be 

The good-natured miller at once dasa 
took the boy up behind him on the 


glad to be out of such a place. 
I was ground, rolled and formed. into 
small roller-shaped bodies. A man 
glued me and put me in the groove of 
the wood and another piece of grooved 
wood covered me up tight. Then I 
was named Pencil. 


—Bob. J. ‘Thompson. 


The Old Woman and the 
Physician 
Long ago there lived in an° eastern 


He ran me over 
many sheets of paper until the point 
was dull. So I was sharpened -again 
and again until I was only an inch 
long and here | am in a large paper 
basket and will soon be burned up. 
—Clarence G. McPeake. 


Camping in Summer> 
Before the second week of August, 

my sister Lottie received a post-card 
with notice about camping from her 
teacher. It said if she would like to 
go camping for one or two weeks, it 
would cost her-about seven dollars for | 
the two weeks. She ranto her mother 
and asked her if she would let her go 
camping for only aweek. She said, if 

she wished to go, she could. j 


ee 7 goods. To-dayI can see none of 
; sens Gerald Moxetten yeras salnteacindehinn [otaie oot 
‘How Dick went to London” Bupa The mses, nadefend 
Many, many years ago there was an_ ing the woman's claim, atonce set her 
orphan boy. named Richard Whitines free. va Evelyn A. Sanders. | 
‘on. His parents had both died when 
puss a litle boy, He had onlytwo How the Bear 
elder brothers who lived with him in z > 
wrevge of England but the two bro- Bears once had fine:long bushy |f, Lote packed her dress, and Cae 
thers did not take much care. of their tails like foxes and squirrels. One day her eatasete She Waste @ 
there other Dick asthey worked on bear, meta fox who had overhis | her suit-case. | She was ex 30 o'clock | 
the farm. Dick was unable to. work shoulder a fine string of fish which he the apenas: we Alter! breakfate? 
onthe farm for them as he was too had stolen. When the bear asked fath S Lhertothe Union Station be. 
Young. So Dick went to his old nurse the fox how he got the fish, the fox fo % 30 clock. 
‘stay with her in the village. The made up a fine story about them. He | {ore 7.30 0 ae a 
ald nurse took care of him for five told the begr that he had caught them | In a few days we received a 
+ Years, gaia himself, and then described the plan. | letter from Lottieand we were excited 
When Dick grew up as a boy, he He said that he had made a hole in |to read it. That letter said that net 
helped Farmer John work on the farm. the ice, and put his tail into it. When | had a very pleasant time camping. She | 


le heard ine “ e woke up in the early morning and went 
tin he eee peeing ste Ssh bead baton. he pulled them | dpcariy ae Sheiniendenreoeea: 


got his Stumpy 
‘ail : 


t 


“One day in winter- some lumber-! 


“After ‘camping, 1. cade tare: 
When she met her friend Fanny, she 


min’ Germany ‘ina told her the wholestory. _ She'Wished - 


to take Ler to the camp next summer. 


Nearly all of us She told'me that she ‘may go there a- 


—Sydney J. Wall, 


Seven or eight small sacks of coal from 
the basement and we carried them to 
the kitchen door, and we waited for 
the farmer to come with a.team pull- 
ing the sleigh, and we put them on it. 
Again we went to the carpenter-shop 
to get some wood. While we were 
working, some boys went across the 
fields to the woods. They were ski- 
ing down the hill. 

About ten o'clock we started, and 
we passed through the O. S. D. 
grounds. Hugh'McMillan tied his 
fope, pulling the tobbagan, to the 
sleigh and we pulled him off and sat 
down on it, and we passed the railroad 
tracks, and soon arrived at the woods. — 
Then we got off because the snow‘was 
so very deep that the team could no! 
pull the loaded sleigh. We could hard- 
ly walk to the woods. 

On arriving at the woods, Bert Rich- 
ardon, Mr. Blanchard, Mr.-Morrison, 
and I unloaded the sleigh,‘ and the 
farmér, again went back to the O.S.D. 
to cette food. While Mr. Blan- 
chard, and Mr. Morrison made a fire 
we tobagganed and ski-ied down the 
hill. While playing,-we got our cloth- 
es wet and we hurriedly went back to 
the fire to keep us warm. Ina few 
minutes Mr. Blanchard told us that the 

ner was to be served, and we were 
quickly inline, and each of us got our 
food, and we enjoyed it. After that we 
again went back to the hill and tobag- 
ganed some more."Mr. Blanchard took 
severdl pictures of the pupils. Soon we 
went*back to the O. S*D:, and we 
felt very tired but we had a good time. 
* — Donat J. Maitre. 


My School Work * 


—The Ontario School for the Deaf 
at Belleville is a beautiful school. The 
superintendent of the O.S.D. sees 
that the deaf boys and girls have good 
exercise and learn many things in 
school every year. p 

My mother sends me to ™school 
each September because she wants me 
ty get more education. I go toschool 
every day and try to be industrious in 
school. I had a language examination 
last week and got 84 marks and again’ 
1 had the language examination ‘and 
got 78 marks. 1 was satisfied to pass. 
All the pupils of my class work hard 
in school to pass all their examinations. 
I was very much surprised that some 
girls improved very much. { ‘hope 


itt gold. “He desited to go a large ‘The bear thought the plan a good | with her teacher and afew friends from | 
| S- | \fter his work, he went home one, and made up his mind to try it sheis einp to Bare, butic was raining 
and told the old nurse about this, but himself. Accordingly, he madea hole | From their camp to Barrie it was less 


than sixmiles. 

The next day they walked to Barrie | 
in about four hours, and they visited | 
Barrie for a few hours. Lottie said | 
that had never walked a for such a long } 
distance before. After visiting Barrie, } 
they returned to their camp. She said 
that she wished to stay there for one 
week, but it was her duty to help her 
| mother because my father, sister Ether 
—L. N. Collette. and I were working. 


the old nurse did not want him to go_in the ice and thrust his tail down into 
“vey and leave her alone. So Dick it. ‘The day was very could and soon 
© Sayed with her, Sis Met the water began to freeze about the 
_. After the nurse's death, Dick got bear'stail. The tail began to hurt. 
teady to go to London. “He walked — The bear thinkingto land a great 
fo London many miles from the vil- string of fish, gave a tremendous tug. 
he At last he reached the city, but Alas! the tait was frozen fast in the 
be did not see any gold ‘in the streets. ice, and it snapped off short. And that 
ty. Streets were very narrow and dir- is the reason why bears to-day have 
i pliers Were many, many people stumpy tails. 
London, © 


that I will pzss all my examinations, 
and also [ will get good marks on’ the 
honor roll in June. - {f I will ever pass 
the Entrance, I really want to go to 
High School. I would like’ to see 
more deaf boys and girls go -to High 
School and get more education. ae 
am in grade VII A this fear. I will 
tryto get in VIII next year. -We 
have language and grammar, arithme- 
tic, literature, nature study, ‘composi- 
tion, geography, hygiene and history. 
Susie A. Sherritt. 


capable of earninga livelihood. Under 
direction of The Social Service Council 
of Canada a study was recently made 
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“The Vocational Teacher” 

‘A new, much needed, and what 
should prove to be amost helpful publi- 
cation, to be known as “‘The Voca- 
" is about to be launch- 


tional Teacher’ 
ed on the oft-timestroubled Journalistic 
sea It is an ambitious and ventursome 
undertaking and we wish the editors 
and publishers every success. Weare 
quite sure that if anyone could make it} 
successful, it is the editors, Messrs. 
Tom L. Anderson and A. G. Norris. 


of juveniles in Canadian Penitentisries, 


the forty-eight boys studied had been 
misfits in school. 


ed and in only one case had’ the boy 
passed into High School. In the 


majority of cases the boys wanted to 
be trained mechanics or to. work with 
machinery in some way. We do not 
find that any attempt had ever been 
made, either in the Public School, Re- 
form School or Provincial Jailto meet 
this desire. These boys had served 
101 years prior to their commitment to 
the Penitentiary. They were'all com- 
mitted before their twenty-first year. 
They are now serving a total of 223 
years. This tragedy is costing our 
Province and Dominion .in excess of 
of $175,000.00. Had this amount 
been spent in giving these’ boys an ad- 
equate training they probally would 
have become prosperous and respected 
citizens. z 


We are It 


What angelic creatures, or at least 


What they say and do generally goes. | 


and it was ascertained that every one of 


Only eight of these 
boys were in any way mentally retard- 


In the last issue of the Iowa Hawkeye, | What supermen and superwomen, 
Mr. Anderson refers as followsto this | teachersare expected cobe. Formerly 
new journal, —words thatall vocational | Schoo! Boards were satisfied if a teach- 


teachers might well mark, learn and in- | €F Was just reasonably superior to 


; in the world. 


steam wasted when a locomotive blows 
awhistle. But Dr. Foley of Indiana 
University, has calculated that 2,434,- 
026 tons of coal are consumed annually 
in generating steam to blow United 
States locomotive whistles, and that if 
the whistles were moved slightly for- 
ward and adapted toa single high- 
pitched note, more thana million a 
year could be saved: But this loss is 
small compared with that involved in 
throwing into the dustbin cinders that 
would still give a lot of heat. -It is 
estimated that a third of 
thrown away retain from fifty to seven- 
ty per cent of their heating value.’* 


Rev. C.. W. Gordon (Ralph Con- 
nor) says that the church is the great- 
est institution in the world. There is 
nothing to be compared with its poten- 


tialities which are still unreleased. 


When released in Canada tothe limit a 


magnificent future wouldbe unfolded, 
and a high code of moral ethics would 
inevitably result. Statistics“ revealed, 
Dr. Gordon said, that the Canadian 
nation was the most religious country 
In Canada there was'a 


the cinders | 


puffed up, doth not 


behave itself 
unseemly.”” 


! Industrial or Vocational? 
Gradually the word ‘vocational’ 
is replacing ‘‘industrial” in use relating 
to the practical training of many kinds 
offered the boys and girls in our schools 
for the deaf. It can be said that the 
word “‘industrial’? is becoming an 
“obsolete term. Its passing is scarcely 
to be deplored. a 
Something of astigma is now. as- 
sociated with the term “industrial 
school,’’ since so many governmental 
institutions of a correctional nature 
are using it. We read of recalcitrant 
boys and girls being sentenced toaterm 
in such and such ““‘industrial school,’? 
and as a consequence reference to our 
own “‘industrial department’’ sounds 
rather flat. “Also, many of the special- 
ties now used in training boys and girls 
for a better comprehension of life and 
its possibilities are not exactly ‘‘indus- 
tries."” The term “‘vocations'’ is 
considerably broader, and more inclu- 
sive, and therefore has come into 


wardly digest: | 
“If The Vocational Teacher is firmly | 
established at this time, with Messrs. | 
Anderson and Norris at the publication ; 
end and the majority of the vocational | 
teachers in our schools for the deaf at, 
the all-important supporting end, it will | 
at least dispel une impression extant, | 
which has come under the observation | 
of the writer during the past decade: | 
that the industrial teachers in our , 
schools for the deaf are a bunch o! 


tt 
reactionaries, uneducated, indifferent | 
to their own advancement as they are 
to the welfare of their pupils, aad only 


acting in the capacity of “‘shop fore-:‘ 


men.’’ We have heard this said and | 
tead it written, but we have never quite | 
come to the point where we believed it | 
true. If The Vocational Teacher goes 

over the top, with two out of every + 
three vocatiunal instructors of our 

schools for the deaf enthusiastically 

backing it, then we can all feel that the 

above impression is indeed a libel on 

the professional character of the splen- 

did men and women who now hold the 

vocational welfare of our deaf boys and 

girls in their hands. The appearence of 

this new magazine will indeed have a 

salutary effect on the profession, in 

more ways than one.”’ 


themselves or to the rest of the com- 
munity, but now, we are told, “‘a for- 
mal letter of recommendation no long- 
er answers the purpose. — Schodlauth- 
orities send out a regular questionaire 
asking for detailed information as fol- 
lows: 2 

Loyalty, physical alertness, appear- 
ance,” dress, character, habits, intel- 
ligence, ambition, interest, industry, 
reliability, punctuality, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, judgment, common 
sense, self-control, willingness to co- 
operate, scholarship, studiousiness, 
command of English and many oth- 
ers.” 

And School Boards expect to secure 
the services of these paragons, of all 
the virtues for the munificent remuner- 
ation of $1200 to $2500 a year, though 
few come within speaking distance of 
the latter amount. 
authorities now even demand 
teachers must be good-looking. 
fortunate it is for some we know of 
that this requirement was not in‘ force 
until recently! We know of only one 
teacher who possesses all of these su- 
per-hyper.excellencies and perfections, 
but decline to mention the name pab- 
licly. Any inquiry addressed to the 
editor of this paper will elicit the re- 


that 


, quired information. Please state salary. 


The Cost of Inefficiency 

More and more the educational 
authorities are realizing the very great 
inadequacy of an educational system 
that ignores, or does not include facil- 
ities for at least some degree of voca- 
tional training. To do this in country 
schools seems practically impossible, 
except as regards agriculture, yet in 
some way the difficulty will have tobe 
solved if large numbers of our boys are 
to be prevented from drifting into a 
life of criminality because they are in 


Not long ago we had an article on 
the duty of every one, inan institution 
like this, to prevent waste. Each item 
may seem so insignificant as not to be 
worth attention, but if every one. of 
several hundred people wastes even a 
trivial amount, the sum total in a year 
is very great. The total 
accumulation of small wastages 1s 
strikingly depicted in the followin, 
item we clipped today from an ex- 
change: 


It seems that the | 


How! 


| greater percentage of persons definitely 
{ attached to the church, anda larger at- 
tendance at services than in any couh- 
try. 


Francis G. Peabody says the crown 
‘ of a life of faithful activity’ is simply 
more life,‘a broader use of power, a 
larger usefulness.’”” We, and some 
‘ others, can endorse that sentiment with 
“almost painful assurance. We’have 
i noticed and experienced that the re- 
i ward of doing one’s duty well, of 
devoting every energy of body and 
mind to one’s vocation, is just the im- 
' position of additional duties and tasks 
and responsibilities. Thereisaliteral, 
, and often unfair fulfilmentof the say- 
ing—‘‘to him that hath shall be given 
and he shall have abundantly.”” 


This is a nice way of putting it: 
‘* Books are lighthouses erected on the 
great sea of time.’’ 


No human being can be simply 


negative ir relation to other people. 
Some think tliat if they do no harm, 


they meet all their moral requirements, 
but this does not suffice. We ‘are 
responsible not only for things, good 
or evil, that we have done, but equally 
so for the good things we could, and 


do. 


Great is that’man who can rejoice 
in the prosperity of others.. A true 
lover of knowledge will be glad to see 
his classmates doing as well as himself, 


enormous even if his own relative standing is: units. 


thus lowered. One who grudges the 


& success another wins, orthe apprecia- man whe makes himself worth more 


tion another receives, and tries to les- 
sen it by some slighting remark or 


therefore should have done, but didn’t 


general use in schools having a broad, 

liberal program, such as our schools 

for the deaf are striving to adopt. 

A “Therefore, the gradual change from 
the use of the term ‘‘industrial’’ to 
“‘vocational’’ is a healthy sign of the 
times, and of the fact that the English 
language is a living, growing vehicle 
for the accurate expression of living, 
growing thought.—The Iowa Hawk- 
eye. 


perrmaaes. 1 
Never say ‘‘It is no body’s business 
but my own what I do with my life, or 
with my time or with my money."’ It 
is nottrue. ‘This might be all right if 
each person lived all alone on an is- 
land. But we live in communities, in 
which all the members have mutual 
! obligations. ‘No man liveth to him- 
| self’ —he couldn’t-if he wished to do 
so, and if he could and did, his life 


‘would assuredly not be’ worth living. 


Stick to your Job 

Stickfo your job! 

The person who shifts from one job to 
another never learns enough about any 
particular class of work to become 
valuable in it. The success of a business 
| depends upon the cooperation of every 
| employee from errand-boy to Superin- 
tendent. 

Wages must be earned before they © 
can be paid. 

Anything that hurts a business will 
hurt every employee. Make a business 
{ grow and grow with it. 

The efficiency ofan organization 
‘depends upon the cooperation of its 


| ‘Good business law teaches us that the 


will receive more. 
Stick to your job! —Iowa Hawkeye. 
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Scoot Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


happy.?” 
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Home News 


The Canadian Government at Ot- 
tawa age transferring the aviation 
camp, for the Dominion, from Camp 
Borden to a'site along King’s High- 
way No. 2, about eight miles west of 
the O. S. D. 


Spring was ushered in on March the 
21st with a typical cold March wind. 
The thermometer recorded a lower 
temperature than on any day since 
March the 4th. As March came in 
| ‘like lion’? it probably decided to 
coincide the old adage. 


5. 


ith 


Great interest was taken in the news 


ofthe untimely death of one of the | 


Canadian aces during the Great War, 
Col. Barker. Many of the boys and 
girls brought. newpaper clippings to 
their teachers, and one boys has written 
a local telling of Barker’s exploits and 
sad fate. 


Robt. Thompson received a letter 
from Hurtubise last week. Archie has 
been working in a bake-shop in Cal- 
lander since helefe the O.S.D. He 
played hockey this winter with Callan- 
“der inte tnihorTeagle coihiposed. of 
teams from Mattawa, North’ Bay, 
Sundbridge, .Powasson and other small 
towns in Northern Ontario. 


On Saturday, March 22nd a clean 
and interesting Tom Mix cowboy 
picture of range life, “Single Shot 
Parker’’ was shownto all the children. 
Several good films are being obtained 
for the next few Saturday evenings, 
and “the Regal Films of Toronto has 
tented us several good films for Easter 
Monday. * 


This year ‘St. 


Patrick’s Day came 
on Monday. 


On the previous Sat- 
urday two Trish parties were held, one 
for the intermediates in the sewing 
foom, and one for the seniors in the 
kindergarten room. Great credit must 
¢ given to the teachers forming the 
two party committees for the splendid 
manner in which they turned in, and 
arranged these very enjoyable Parties. 


In order to provide for some much 
Needed recreation during the months 
intervening between the hockey season 
and the summer Sports season, the 
boys’ Athletic committee have arrang- 
fda definite schedule of classes in 
| Sipervised play in the Assembly hall 
rom 4.30 to 5.30 daily. Facilities 


ior floor work. and games are limjted, 
ut any 


Welcome, 


On Thursday March the twentieth 
the Presentation of the prizes, won at 
> ‘he winter carnival in February,» was 

mde when all the teachers, and their 
asses metin theassembly hall'at noon. 
pr. Campbell had a’ few congratula- 
tory words to say, after which Mr. 
lanchard, chairma 
ttic committee Presented the winners 
ith the boxes contai 
© Prize committee h: 


Bleasing selection, 
Tace |); 


Attiere, 
| Atmnes an 


ad made a most 
and the reciepients, 
‘att, Irene Stoner, Florence 
Willie Williamson, Dennis 
nd Albert Gerow were as 


Of tlie Deaf. 


iN 
WALKER 
guonese thas: | 


NT. Sit 


boys who wish to attend are} 


in of the‘joint ath- ° 


ing their prizes. | 


pleased ae punch as they were handed 
their boxes amid the plaudits of their 
fellow pupils. ~ 


Bear Tale’’ 


Money Making In- 
dustry” showed how Canada mints its 
Coinage. “‘Canada’s Metropolis’? was 
a travelogue picture illustrative of the 
historic city of Montreal: re 
showing the winter sports at Méntreal 
rounded out a fine Program. 


} 


St. Patrick’s Party 
The senior Party, which vied with 
the Valentine party for the best Parties’ 
of the season, proved most enjoyable 
and is reported by one of the seniors 
in another column. 

The boys of the print shop had print- 
ed’very attractive invitations for both 
Parties. The invitations forthe inter- 
mediate party were printed in gilt on a 
green shamrock shaped folder with the 
following verse inside: 

“St. Patrick's Day in the evanin’ 

Has been chosen by us few, 
To have—a little parry— 

And we're invitin’. you 
Please come, and wear an Irish Smile; 

“We wantyou’on the stene; 
You'll find the place quite easily— 

The room is Irish green.” 

On entering the sewing room, which 
was tastefully decorated, each guest 
Was presented with a gay, green hat. 
At the same time they were handed 
their name card for the evening. And 
such a time getting the Murphys, 
Flaritys, O' Briens and the other Irish 
families together. But the Kearneys | 
found their home first, and were agree-! 
ably surprised to get a small prize. | 

Then the party committee of Misses | 
Rierdon, Bell, Hegle, Squier, Messrs. | 
; Morrison and Stratton started the | 
|eames. Everyone was sent off on a 
j treasure hunt, The gtoup* of Flani- 
gans, O’Gradys, Kearneys and oO’. 
Briens under their leader Patrick O’- 
Brien (Fred Dixon) were successful 
in being the lucky ones in finding the | 
1 


3 : 


Lally and Messrs. Gordon and’ Clare. | for the good time they had given us. 

‘The pupils were ushered into the room | We all enjoyed the party immensly 
“| at the hour of Sight and sat down’on | and give our thanks:to those teachers 

the ‘chairs provided forthem’ and chat- | who did so much work that we might 

ted'with one another until the fun | have a good time. 

should begin, ——* 

room was gaily decorated, hav- ( 
ing shamrocks on'the wall and “slate! At The Bottom Of The 
making the room look very pr World 


Every pupil present wass dressed in bi Not for nothing has the Antarctic 
while the teachers were also | been called the home of the blizzard! 
nicely “dressed. Mr. Clara looked ; There is some evidence, how fer, that 
comical, having attall stove-pipe hat on | the terrific hurricanes are localized to 
made of Irish green Paper, and also|the western portion of the Ross Bar- 
Miss Lally was dressed to the satisfac- | rier, and that they may be avoided in 
tion of all present, she having a derby. some measure by following the routes 
ton embroidered with shamrocks, | taken by Amundsen and Scott. 
€ other teachers were dressed in} No Eskimo or other human beings 
splendid party costumes. live in the Antarctic Continent. “In 
About eight-thirty the Party began] Contrast to the Arctic, where life is 
opening up with a grand march around | Comparatively abundant even within a 
the room in which the pupils joined | few hundred miles of the pole, the 
Partners. After all were grouped, we | Antarcticis aland of death. The largest 
were given a sheet of paper and a| ‘animal’? yet discovered on the main- 
Pencil. The paper had the words | land is a spider. Birds are known 
“Shamrock’’ on it. We were told to | along the coasts, and the seas are full 
make-as many words out of it as pos- | of seal and whale, but once away from 
sible in the shortest time. I got out| the water there js nothing save the 
twenty-nine, but was beaten by Murray | ubiquitous bacteria which flourish in 
Brigham aud H. McNish who had | some form or other all overthe world. 
thirty-five. After Mr. Clare and Miss | Seals are’ still common in Antarctic 
Rathbun brought out acard-boa sheet | waters and include many varieties un- 
with the drawing of a pig on it, having | known in the north. These amphip- 
a. hole in the mouth. Then Miss | ious mammals are usually classified in 
Code handed out cutpotatoes, and told | to groups, the trug or hair seal, and 
the pupils to try and put the potatoes | the fur seal, or bears To the former 
through the pig’s mouth, Susie Sherritt | belong several curious varieties: the 
was the lucky one. After t was | Crabeater seal, which lives m: inly on 
over we sat down’ again while Miss | crustaceans, the Ross seal, living on 
Deannard explained another game. | jellyfish and squid, and the sea leopard, 
‘This one was to find as many shamrock | a large animal with motded skin, and 
hidden about the room as we could. | the only variety of seal known to -be, 
I found two, Francis Meyetr, three, | predacious. The sea elephant, also a 
and Helena Agopswicz seven. No one j hair seal, has been almost extermin- 
could beat her mark so she was declared ! ated, bur is still found in certain places, 
the sinner and givena prize. Fur seals do not inhabit the extreme 
Later. another game. was played | polar regions, preferring More tempgr- 
which provided much amusement. It | ate waters. 
was called Pctato Golf. The idea 
was to puta potato, which ws on a} 
spoon, into the tin cups on the floor. 


‘ : Ido not know that I could make 
This was the_best liked game of the j entirely clear to an-outsider the plea. 
evening. I ota score of twelve in 


i : Uhave in teaching. [had rather 
h but was bi j sure I have s f 
Gime Has eene ee atts earn my living by teaching than in any 
score of eight. He £ fotherway. In my mind, teaching is 


ore etieieht se reccived a prize of nop merely a life work, a profession, 
a beautiful bow-tie. There were also i eae 


ich | 20 Occupation, a struggle; 
several other games played, all of which | 2% OCcUP: ee 


pai I love to teach. 
Were greatly enjoyed by everyone, and | T love to teach as a painter love: to 
when all were seated the lights went! 


cle Ne ;, | Paint as a musician loves to play, As a 
gut and the room was in darkness. singer loves to sing, as a strong man 
Then someone went into the room 


T love to Teach 


‘Blarney Stone.”? This game was 
real exciting, and just puzzling enough | 
to give it an added zest. | 

“Pinning the Shamrock’* on. the | 
Emerald Isle was no easy task... That | 
; Shamrock was pinned on the Russian 
| Bear, the German Eagle and the Eng: 
| lish Lion, in fact everywhere but on 
| Erin’s Isle, much to the amusement of 
the spectators. j 

“‘Bunny’’ was quite frisky on the} 
17th and only one girl was able to ring 
her: The potato race proved to be a 1 
{big hit. True success in attaining the 
goal was a scarce quality but what real 
tfun everyone had in trying. . Several 
| new games were played, and everyone | 
{ at the party had a chance to Participate | 
in two or three games: Small favours | 
j Were given to group, and_ individual! 


| winners. * : 
| The party committee had Prepared 
a very tasty lunch of potato ‘salad gar- | 
nished with lettuce and green jelly, | 
_ bread and butter, coffee, ice cream and 
cake. After a most enjoyable evening ! 
such a delicious lunch brought the | 
"party to a satisfying close. i 
t | 
| 


The St. Patrick’s Party 

By Norman Collette i 

On Saturday, March the fifteenth, 
a successful party was held in the kind- 
ergarten room by a few teachers of the 
Q.S.D. staff. “The teachers in charge 
were Misses Cass, Code, Rathbun and 


| were turned on again, and we were 


vith a Aashlicht cod vy pom | rejoices to run a race. 
with a fash-licht and wrote something | Teaching is an art—an art so great 
on the slate. Naturally we were all rt 


> {and so difficult to master that a man or 
curious and went up to see what the jwoman can spend a long life at it 
writing was, when suddenly the lights | without’ realizing much more than his 


Z a +> | limitations and mistakes and his dist- 
surprised to see the word ‘Lunch’? | tee tors ana ideal. 


writen there, We all sat down gain | *" in al 
oa atd tthe main aim of my happy days 
and were served with delicious food. he ibeeute Becase Gees 


t a hue nantes she diferent Binds of just as every “architect wishes to be a 
See aReA eS eats Meer ICE | ond urchinere aed everest 
creat ALC CAKES While we, tee | poet strives taward perfection. 

le we w 


have,a good: time? —William Lyon Phelps. 
eating the ice Cream, the lights turned ued i 


off again and we.all looked to see what 
fun was to come next. 


s 
tyrned on) to see Miss Code reading 
diane green card on which there was 
some writing. She read the card to! 
the teachers and later Mr. Cunning- 
ham carried ic around for the pupils to 
read. 
There was a short speech on it ex- 
pressing thanks and good luck to the 
S.D. bowlers for winning the 
championship of the bowling league. 
Mr. Cunnigham and Miss Burt were 
then given asmall medal of some kind. 
He expressed his thanks to the teach- 
ers for their gift and then showed it to 
the pupils who admired it very much. 
‘Then when ir was nearing the hour 
of eleven o’clock, we were dismissed 
by Miss Lally who said that she was 
happy to see that we enjoyed ourselves. ! 
Then we shook hands with the teach- 
ers and expressed our thanks to them 


Mathematical Dog 

The story of a retriever dog that 
could do mathematics was told by Dr. 
William Moodie, of Islington, in a 
lecture tothe National Council for , 
Mental, Hygiene. “His master,’? 
‘aid Dr. Moodie, “‘was a mathemati- 
ian, and used to take a delight in ask- 
ing the dog a simple question in arith-_ 
metic. It would answer by barking 
the requisite number of times. The 
dog would tell you what was the Square 
root of nine, what two and three made, 
and'so on. This mathematician had 
no idea himself how he gave the dog 
the signal, and observers who: ‘Watched 
him carefully could see no- signal - 
jgiven! The dog gazed intently into 3 
his master’s face and never failed to 
bark the requisite nifmber of times. 

This dog, Iam sure, had some 
method of communication which 
human beings could not appreciate,’” 


April Rain 
By Rogert LoveMAn 
Te is not raining rain for me, 
It is raining daffodils; : 
“In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray Segull the day 
And overwhelm the town; 
Tt-is not raining rain for me, 


It’s raining roses down. 


Tet is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, ~ 
Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain tome, 
It’s raining violets. 


‘he Lost Camel 


A dervish was travelling alone in the 
desert, when he met two merchants. 

“You have lost a camel,” said he 
to the merchants. 

“‘Indeed we have,” they replied. 

“Was he not blind in his right eye, 
and lame in his left leg?”’ asked the 
dervish. 

‘He was,’’ replied the merchants. 

Had he lost a front tooch?’’ asked 
the dervish. 

“Hehad,’’ answered the merchants. 

“And was he not laden with honey 
on one side, and corn on the other?’” 

“*Most certainly he was.’’ they re- 
joined. ‘And as you have seen him 
so lately, you can, of course, lead us to 
him.” : 

“My friends,” the dervish said, “‘I 
have never seen your came}, nor have 
[ heard of him, except through your- 
selves.”” 

“*A pretty story, truly! 
merchants. . 

“You must have seen him. And 
where are the jewels which formed a 
part of his burden?” 

“I have never seen your camel nor 
your jewels,”’ repeated the dervish. 

Upon this they seized him and took 
him to the cadi, to be judged; but, on 
the strictest search, nothing could be 
found against him. Nothing was found 
to prove him guilty of either falsehood 
or theft. XN 

“He is a magician!” exclalmed the 
merchants. But-the dervish)calmly 
said to the cadi:— 

“IT see that you are surprised, and 
that you believe that Iam deceiving 
you. Perhaps I have given you cause 
for such belief. 

“I have lived long and aione in the 
desert, but I have learned to see and 
to think. 

“I knew that I had crossed the track 
of a camel that had strayed from. its 
owner, because I saw its footprints, 
but no trace of a human_ being. 
knew the animal was blind in one eye 
because it had cropped the herbage on 
only one side of the path. And I knew 
it was lamein one leg, because one 
foot had made-but a_ faint impression 
upon the sand. 

“I also knew that the animal had 
lost one tooth, because, wherever it 
had grazed, a rmall tuft of grass in the 
centre of its bite was left untouched. 

I knew that which formed the burden 
of the beasts, for the busy ants told me 
that it was corn on one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was honey onthe 
other.”* 


cried the 


Filling A Basket With Water 

There was unce a king of - Persia 

- who tok delight in doing common 
things in very uncommon ways. 

At one time he was in need of a 


man that would always do just what p. 


he was told to do; and he took a very 


, Way. 


strange way to find him. 
He sent out word that he wanted a 
man to work for him in his” garden. 
More than a hundred~ came, and 
from among them he chose the two 
who seemed to be the brightest add 
quickest. He showed them) a : 
basket in the garden, and told them 
to fill it with water from a well: 

After they had begun their work he 
left'them, saying, ‘‘When the'sun is 
down I shall come and see your. work; 
and if 1 find thatyou have done it well, 
I shall pay you.” 

For a little while the twomen car- | 
ried water and poured it into the bas- 
ket, without thinking much about it. 
Butat last one of them said, “What's 
the use of doing this foolish work? 

We can never-fill the basket, for the _ 
water runs out of it as fast as we pour 
it in.’” 

“*That is none of our business,"” 
said the other man, whose name was 
Hassan. ‘‘The king has hired ys to 
carry the water, and he must know 
why he wants it done.. And then he 
has told us that if we do our work well, \ 
we shall be paid for it. What more 
could we wish?’’ 
“*You may do as you please,’” 
the firstman. ‘‘But I am not going - 
to work at anything so foolish *” And 
with that, he threw dewn his bucket 
and went away. 

Hassan said not a word, but kept on 
carrying water all day long.- He was 
very tired, but still-he would not give 
up. Atsunset the well was almost 
empty. x 

As he poured the last bucketful into 
the basket, he saw something in it that 
was very bright. He stooped and 
picked it up. It was a beautiful gold! 
ring that his bucket had dipped up at 
the bottom of the well. 

“Now I see the use of all this 
work,”’ he said. “‘If the king had told 
me to empty the well, I would, have 
poured the water on the ground,\ and 
the ring would not have been found.’’ 

Just then the king came. As soon 
as he saw the ring, he knew, that he 
had found the kind of man he -vanted. 
He told told Hassan to keep the ring 
for himself. ‘*You have doneso well 
in this one little thing,” he said, ‘‘that 
now [know I cantrust you with many 
things. You shall be the first of all 
my servants.’” 


father, 

sound I'heard just nc 

replied, “Nothing but the wind 
rough the trees” ~~ 


in the clear, frostyair, he! 
of which he knew the meaning, thoug! 
those who were with him did not.“ 
Whispering to the serf, he said, | 
“They are after us. Get ready your 
musket and pistols; { willdo the same. ' 
We may yetescape.  Driveon! drive 
on!*? | 
The man drove wildly on; but near- pairs 2 . 
er, ever nearer, came the mournful ie ee eae euae Aste 
howling which the child had first heard. ' tili even the mayor and the corporation 
’ It was perfectly clear to the nobleman were ar their wits’ ends to know what 
thata pack of wolves had got scent, and’ should be done. 4 
| Was in pursuitof them. “Meanwhile he “Then in walked the Pied Piper, 
sie sojcalatitte anxious fears of his omising to pipe a tune. that would 
wey to ae ‘coax all the rats away, if the town 
_At last the baying of the wolves was would pay him a thousand guilders. 
distinctly heard, and he said to his ser- They promised readily enough, and the 
. vant, “'When they come up with us, Piper began to play. ‘The rats scam- 
pered out, tumbled and rumbled out,a 


The town of Hamelin, so the story 
goes, was troubled with rats. 


single you out the leader, and fire. 
will single out the next;-and, as soon fepular army of them, and followed 
‘as one falls, the rest willstop to devour ‘him to the bank of the River Weser, 
j him. That will be some delay, at which rolled beside the city, where they 
least. . were drowneds.all except one, which 
y this time they could see the pack afterwards told in Ratland’ how the 
fast ‘approaching, with their long, Piper's tune had made him: think of 
measured tread. A large dog-wolf was scraping’ tripe, 
the leader. The nobleman and the serf ” And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
singled out two, and these fell. The Into a cider-press's gripe, 
pack immediately turned on their fallen and ‘other temptations that would 
comrades, and soon tore them :to make any rat's mouth water. 
pieces. The taste of blood only made * The people were delighted at theloss 
the others advance with more fury, and of the rats, but when the Piper came 
they were soon again baying at the to ask for his thousand guilders, they 
sleigh. Again he nobleman and his ser- , had changed their minds, and offered 
vant fired. Twoother wolves fell, and fifty guilders instead. The Piper ob- 
were instantly devoured. . Butthe next jected butstill they refused. ~ Then the 
post house was still far distant. _ Piper stepped into the street and began 


The nobleman then cried to the ‘Pay agtin. | This time 
post-boy, “Let one of the horses loose, | . With rosy checks and flaxen curl, 

that we may gain a little more time.’ | And sparking eyes and teeth like pearls, 
This was done, and the horse was left | Tripping and skipping, ran mernily after 
on the road. Ina few minutes they | The wonderful music with shoutiug and 
heard the loud shrieks of the poor an-; _ ‘avehter. 

imal as the wolves tore him down, ' The Piper led them to a mountain 
The remaining horses were urged to near the city, which opened to receive 
their utmost speed, but again the pack them; and all the guilders in fie world 
was in full pursuit. Another horse was would ‘not bring back to Hamelin its 
cut loose, and he scon shared the fate lost children. 

of his fellow. 


Many poems are really stories in 
At length the servant said to his verse, and though not every great 
master, “‘[ have served you since | 


poet has written any poems particu- 
was a child, and I love you as-I love larly for girls or boys, there are many 
my ownlife. Itis clearto me that we that interest them ax well as grown 
can not all reach the post-house alive. , people. Our own loved poet, ‘Long- 
I am quite prepared, and I ask you to fellow, wrote one poem called. “Evan- 
let me die for you.”” _ geline,”” which girls have always loved 
“'No, no!?? cried the master, ‘‘we | Evangeline’’ is the story of a beaut; 
will lie together or die together. You '{ul| maiden of Acadia, now Nov 
08 tt neh ae Botte [tan aca eeperaed tge ieezberomed 
But the servant had made up his 1. cole sch ae 
mind he wasfuly resolved, “Tahal Pee ately and SNe eee ar 
leave my wife and children to you; you af sf 
willbe a father to them: you have been America, till at las, «when! she had 
a father to me. / When the wolves 


grown old and gray, and was. caring 
next reachus, I will jump down, and 


for the sick in a plague-stricken ci 
do'tay, best to delayiehieieieroeresec she found her lover at the point: o! 
The sleigh glides on as fast as the 


j death. ” 
The ‘‘Courtship of Miles Standish”” 
fro Fenaining Notes cin drag ieeThes ie anes oe otal 
wolves are close on their track, and 


is another poem . of ‘Longfellow's 
almost up with them. But what 


which all of uscan_ enjoy,. and’ ‘Hi- 
y awatha,’’ the story of an Indian youth, 
sound now rings out sharp and loud? js full, of the beauty of nature, aswell 
Itis the discharge of the servant's pistol. as the life of the Indian peoples. 
Atthe same instant he leaps from’ his & 
seat, and falls a prey to the wolves! 


Scott's poems also are claimed by 
But meanwhile the posthouseis reach- 2oup® People as their special treasuts 
ed, andthe family is safe. 


“The Lady of the Lake,"” with the 
On the spot where the wolves had 


heroine, Ellen, of whom Scott says. 
pulled to pieces the devoted servant, | 


A foot more light, a step more true. 
Neer from the heath-flower dashed the 
there now standsa large wooden cross, | dew. 
erected by the nobleman. It bears must always have a special charm for 
this inscription: ‘‘Greater love hath -girls* These are a few of the story 
no man than this, that a man lay down poems which might well give one 4 
his life for his friends.”” first taste of the riches of poetry. 


The Heroic Serf 

In the dark forests of Russia, where 
the snow lies on the ground for ei 
months in the year, wol 
in countless troops; and it is a fearful 
thing for the traveller, especially if 
night overtakes him, to hear their 
famished howlings as they approach 
nearer and nearer to him. 
A Russian nobleman, with his wife 
and a young daughter, was travelling 
in\a sleigh over a bleak piain. About 
nightfall they reached an inn, and the 
nobleman called for a relay of horses 
togoon. The innkeeper begged him 
not to proceed. ‘“There is danger 
ahead,’’ said he: the wolves are 
out."” The traveller thought the 
object of the man was to keep him as 
a guest for the night, and saying it 
was too early in the season for wolves, 
ordered the Horses to be put to. In 
spite of the repeated warnings of the 
landlord, the party proceeded on their 


‘an 


The driver was a serf who had been 
born on the nobleman’s estate, and 
who loved his master as he loved his 
life. The sleigh sped swiftly over the 
hard snow, and there seemed no signs 
of danger. The moon began to shed 
her light, so that the road seemed like 

ished silver. 
Suddenly the little girl said to her 


(Continued from page 1) - 


places. Just let them ay again to] eye rel Good-night, and a prophet Ezra can still be seen on the! there beahie 


his office dn the" afternoon) of New | ints pany to which Mis: Hoan had 
Year's Eve, I shall) have to ask | been invited. She was prepared, there- | 
you to.come back this cvening,"? he for 
said. “‘There’is to’ be .a director's 


meeting in my office, and I want you Shortcliffe made her. -often forget that many others are even | uses up five days, 
to report it.’” 2 


re for Freda’ s absence from the office mericans, accustomed to think of | Perth Tequires more time than: that 


though ‘not for the offer that Mr. ~the United Staresas. a young nation, | from Sydney to New Zealand, which 


to the land of Canaan, ‘The traditional lating the people of western Australia 
tuins of the Tower of Babel rise’ on ‘as completely as if they were on an- 
Babylon’s site. The tomb of ‘the other itland. Except for the telegraph, 


ter hours, and’ they'll) n no land communication 
make me stay after hours, and: they'll happy New Year.’” ~ Tigris : Nat. Gi bes 4 
see!” ae ‘ “1 | <The next day, Vera heard Freda’s — Sparse west until the: recent completion 
Mr. Shortcliffe summoned Freda to | _- y) 


b Fi : 5 Pk rae ¢ 
side of the story; for it was her cous. Australia: “Never-Never’ of Seas ae reedsand 
The boat journey from Sydney to 


it 


te - younger. : West Australia was the last of the 
f mare 1 was pleased with your report, poate nee * 
y a ast amaony. Me x5 “ S re ar * The youthfulness of Australia in States to feel the push of mining # dis- « 
suerte ier nate an eneaeement Miss Mirchell,”” he said. “Ie: was the ranks of civilized countries is | coveries, but the impulse came with 
ee 


absolutely correct. | suppose you 4, 


for this evening.’ know that Miss Horton is ‘no longer 


“You'must cancel it.’? 

{'l cannot ‘do’ that,’’? Freda -said 
stubbornly. “‘Itisa party to which I 
have been looking’ forward to for 
days.” 
| ‘Lam sorry to interfere with your 
private affairs, butyou are practically 
my secretary, and a secretary can have 


shall pay you eighteen dollars a week 


to start. I think I can eventually pr, colon} of En 


Our business is growing rapidly, and 


nohours. The meeting is very im-| ‘‘l say yes, and thank you very 
portant, and I must have a reliable re- * much,’” Vera replied. ec 
port of it. Therefore, I must ask ; Shortcliffe, t will’do my best. fants and having 
you to give up your party. We are) “‘f don’t believe it is in:that girl to Convenience of modern civilization, | 


| giving you a holiday to-morrow, you! do anything short of her best,’” Mr. Australia is still the ‘‘Never-Never” | years since Hann: 


zeae out by the current celebration unusual force. The growth, develop- 
x in Perth of western Australia’s cen- | ment, Prosperity, legislation, and social 
with us?’ If you can do her work, 1 10 Perl character of this State are but the sed 
Although the fre Australian penal! ections of its gold mines. In 1880 
f glishmen was established | the total population of an area nearly { 
Oa, twenty-five or even more. 5 1788, the island-continent did not | one-third as large as the United States 
f P begin- to attract colonists until fifty | was 29, 000, distributed along the’coast 
unless [am snusuiken, youl devel years later. ven then white elon and engaged in agricultural and parc, 
ae reaps intsecretary. at’ were few and far between until the! ral. pursuits. “But ° the sensational 
lo you say discovery of gold brought a rush. |discoveries at Coolgardie (1892), 
an Although a ‘‘white’” Continent, | followed by the almost unparalleled i 
Indeed, Mr. - peopled with English-speaking inhabi- finds a few miles farther on, at Kalg- 
every luxury and‘ corlie, within three years doubled the 
} population of the State, and during the 
lan made his memor- 


know.”’ \ Shortcliffe thought; but aloud he only Jand, the loriely continent and the able discovery, a population of 48,000 


| “Not giving)it,’’ Freda said, her said, ‘‘Then take these letters, please."’ home of the ‘weirdest of the earth’s * has become 332,000. : 
| anger carrying her further than she SER ant living flora and fauna. Ic is-a land of j. * National Geographic. 
meant to go. ‘New Year’s Day is a’ aes extremes, of great deserts and deyse | ee 

| legal holiday. And you know, Mr. ! Traq, and the Wahabis forests, huge ranches and garden Finland is Land of Superla- 
: Shortcliffe, that I have always objected Iraq is the modern name for the Plots, of ferns as big as trees, and trees | 


a 2 s Ao tives . 
toworking overtime. It is not necessary traditional Garden of Eden. historical- that shed their bark instead of their Finland is a land of superlatives 
do so; there are plenty of ly known as Mesopotamia. The cra- leaves. 7 . 2 
for me to Hi are Ph tl aca, Out in the “‘back blocks,’’ as the It is the northernmost republic on the 
other places for capable girls. dle of civilization, in the belief of many ut in the ‘back blocks,”’ as the globe; it was the first country to give 
It was an old threat of Freda's, but archaeologists and historians is this open country beyond civilization is absolute equal suffrage to women ic 
twasia Witsoe f . very valley of the Trigis and Euph- known, jis the kookeolgira bird, the he fictaeae, + hibidere 
she had used it once too often. S rates Rivers famous’ “laughing. jack s,”’ whose Wasthe clear alin lopt prohil ween 
“Then I hope youmay obtain one lies b the Arabian desert ‘@unting cry drives the lonely bushmen_ it has the greatest forest area of any 
of them, Miss Horton,’? Mr. Short- Iraq lies between the Ara an desert. country in Europe; it boasts the largest 


_ cilfe said, “his finger ‘on the button on one sea te Rertlan tplandson, Sees ote 
that summoned the ~-bookeeppr. sae een Wee wih the’ Koch highs feathers resemble hair mote than €s number of lakes of any country ~ 
“Kindly pay Miss Horton her i 


plume: 
ality in fullto the end of next. week. ands of Turkey. The Persian Gulf Blume 


“She is leaving us to-day. Geliaas wateoran to iis oven nian faree 05 breaks teen's lees sway of Sweden; then for acentury 


rS ri i it was dominated by Russia, but is 
Send Miss Mitchell to me,’” come to New York by way of this cor- Sidacy, earls as wahen isthe now an independent republic. 
Vera came in rather nervously, for ridor. Within Traq_ live 3,000,000 ais eau Ole Soi iendilaet 
| 2 glance at Freda’s face as she passed People, aslim population for soil which bee dance Of aoe RI Sydney has Reconstructing a Liner 
j pad her that there was some- See Was peoble Belgium, ane of the finest harbors in the world. Timber of many forests in many 
an e: me oocs densely populated Belgium. Experienced travelers compare it, for countries has been used for reconstruc- 

Have you an engagement for this Great Britain controls Iraq asaman-_ secnic beautyand cuca wah Naples, tion and redecoration during. the 
¢vening?’" Mr. Shortcliffe asked harsh- date from the League of Nations. Rio de Janeiro and Constantinople. seven week's overhaul of the White 
b | The tendency to grant the people of Gri inally a dumping place cf convicts Star liner Majestic, which recently 
Verahestitated. ‘My cousins giv [raq increasing independence wes t© from England, the city has grown and left Southampton for New York on 
fing varty, but if youneed me—* vealed when the oldest country in che Prospered until it is now, with a pop- her one hundredth westbound crossing. 
“Will you come back at eight to re- World made application to become the ulation of 905,000, the sixth city in The varieties of wood included: 
| Port a director's meeting?” newest member of the League. size in the entire British Empire. oak, mahogany, teak, beech, ash, 

“Certainly,” Vera said cheerfully, | Great Britain has made her Meso- Also on the west coast is Brisbane, satinwood, walnut, Oregon yellow 
Peoncesling the disappointment she Potamian mandate the Arab Kingdom which lies not far south of the Great and pitch pine, deal. Fony-four 
ould not help feeling. When she re. Of Iraq, ruled by a Mohammedan Barrier Reef, a chain of coral as long tons of paint was used on interior 
tumed to the general office, Freda had | Prince, the son of the former King of as from Chicago to New Orleans. and exterior work, whilst 18,000 yards 
| fone. The other clerks knew there | Heiaz. King Feisal reigns where Brisbane is another city thathas experi- of clectric ‘wire was used: in wiring 
J had been a storm of some sort though | Babylonians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, enced mushroom growth. Fifty years electric bells and electric lights in 
fone knew what had really happened, | Persians, Greeks, Romans and Sara- ago itawasa village of wooden huts. cabins of tourist third cabin accom- 
j{% Sent home to supper, for they | ‘ens ruled successively for six cen- To-day, with 210,000 people, itis the sociation, 

t 


ies. * fourth city of the Commonweal —_—-— 
d no telephone, and she knew that | 'Uties. a 
‘ j ious if she ; _ Of thethree principal cities, Mosul, 
Sie dee aee eee ee anaious. abe | Or the three pris safely beyond reach 
IiSte Bar Ee er Be fates ot Re BCL eee 
praetor: Butshe was back by halt | of ihe galley comet bane boule ct 
Eponed sm capital “honestly. 


Stormy meeting, 
used, Mr. Shorte 
F *eraas she was 


“Te 
| ite isa good d. 


3 


Se rep ee RUGS Os Ee amen aa oe 
Banana State, 


@ # rate of increase far outstripped all other 
q Much agricultural land has been the new, tailor-made capital, was 


; ld where English is notnow 
H rowih largely to the discovery of gold the world where Eng 
es, eas Vera replied. | in the near-by hills and the subsequent 
ean her mother were invited to 
P‘taunt’s for dinner, bur Vera re- “ a i 
p hed that she would get up early, pridefully referred to to-day as “‘Mar- of 1-280,000th of an inch and one 


F 24 do most of the work before break. i *” Itis builton gen- ounce can be made to:coveran area of 
pp Fast, 


My. auto is waiting below,”” Mr. beautiful parks and broad tree-lined crater ker 4 or fk (beat ewo and 
”. = ices unces of gold into leaf, and one 
Mcliffe continued. ‘The man The scene of expected conflict a halfor x D : 
te tke You home, and call for the figures prominently in the Old Test- The Great Desert of Australia di- outice produces 2,500) gold leaves 
"Port about noon to-morrow.’? “ament. Abraham set forth from Ur. vides the continent into wo parts, is- three and a quarter inches square. 


Paper mill in Eroupe; it has the great- 


While the bird has a good 25,000—and it boasts not merely a _, 
“fon Fidor 1,000 miles lene. oie tion, it has been known to kick thousand islands st 0, 000: ea 
teyaid when Mr. Simpson appeared, [OMS a corridor 1,000 mileslong, giv- CiPosition, backward with enough land for six centuries was under the 
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The Religious Faith of Great 
Authors 
By Archer Wallace in ‘Onward 

William Makepiece Thackeray 
gave to English literature five ‘of its 
greatest novels. These are: -Vanity 
Fair, Pendennis, The Newcomes, 
The Virginians and Henry Esmond. 
In some respects, at least, his writing 
has never been excelled. “‘I like to, 
‘think,”” he once said, ‘‘that my books 
have been written by a God-fearing 
mai. Their morality—the vanity of 
everything”but love and goodness—is 
but a reflection of the teaching of our 
Lord.”’ | Toward the close of hi: 
Thackeray's faith became increasingly 
clear and strong. An intimate friend 
was about to leave England and the 
famous novelist did not expect ever to 
see him again. “‘I'shall not see you 
again,”” he said, ‘but look in that book 
and you will find something which, I 
am sure, will please and comfort you.’” 
Writing about this soine years ater, 
this friend said: ‘It was a prayer that 
he might never write a word inconsis- 
tent with the love of God or the luve 
of man; thathe might never propagate 
his own prejudices or pander to those 
of others; that he might speak the truth 
with his pen, and that he might never 
be actuated by a love of greed. I par- 
ticularly remember that the prayer 
wound up with the words, ‘For the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord.’’’ 

Charles Dickens was a’ contempo- 
rary of Thackeray’s and hasan honored 
and unique place as awriterin English 
fiction. Perhaps _no other man so skil- 
fully blended comedy and tragedy, 
humor and_ pathos in 


world. 


Hecniticized hypocrisy severely and 


poured such savage contempt upon { placed by the central window, that he ! of letters now li 
might look upon the Tweed. Here he | 


sham some have concluded that he was | 
opposed to genuine religion. Surely no | 
careful reader of his books could pos- | 
sibly reach any such conclusion. ‘‘I | 
know that, but forthe mercy of God,” | 
he wrote, ‘"I might easily have been, 
for any care,that was taken of me, a 
little robber and a little vagabond ’’ 
There is not a novel from his pen that 
is not emphatically Christian in tone 
and viewpoint. Just one year before 
his death, when writing to. his own 
son, he said: ‘Try to do to dthe 

you would have them do to you), and | 
do not be discouraged if they should | 
fail somet' Ivis much better for 
you that they should fail in obeying 
the greatest rule laid down by our Savi- 
our than that you should. I put a New 


will be, known in te world, and be- 
cause it teachesiyou the best lessons 
by which apy human creature who 
tries to be truthful and faithful to duty 
can be guided,”* 

In a tragic passage in ‘Little Dor- 

rit,’’ when the darkened soul of Mrs. 
Clennam is battling with doubt and 
fear, Dickens put® these beautiful 
words into the month of little Dorrit: 
**Be guided only by the healer of the 
sick, the raiser of the dead, the friend 
of all who were afflicted and forlarn, 
the patient Master who shed tears of 
comp: n for our infirmities, We 
cannot bur be right if we put all th 
rest away, and do everything in re- 
‘membrance of There is no 
vengeance and no infliction of suffering 
in His life, Lam sure.” There can be 
no confusion in following Him, and 
secking for no other footsteps, 1am 
certain.” 
__ Sir Walter Scott was another great 
figure in, English literature whose re- 
ligious faith remained undimmed 
throughout life. He had the 

The Night 


He wanted 


to remind himself noonday is 


that 


j of St. John's Gospel.” 


and life must be taken: seriously. He 
had tender regard for troubled” souls, 
as all his novels show, but “he hadno 
patience with cynical scorn: He wrote: 
“*And better had: they ne*er been 
born, 3 
Wha read to doubt, or read to 
scorn.” Pieties 
His novels are replete with referen- 
ces to religion and all such’are cane 
tu 


“temptin fi 

“the di 5 

the soul’ with’ sore nteni 
Christ never despairs of maki 
men’ good, but toils ever on until 
publican and outcast alike: stand :fort! 

clothed with every courage, every here 
| oism, every.virtue, being of goodness: 
ail compact. . faint 
| With “amazing unanimity Les Mis-) 


story. “The wide, far-reachint 


firm! 


stood 


be numb andstaggered with the blows..! of God and the soul's ability tojreach |'God."” 


After the death of his wife, he al- 
most despaired) “‘God knows,’” he 
said, “Iam at seain the dark."’ Yet 
he writes: “‘I will not be dethroned 


egvement calumny, but he never fal- 
tered’ or, if he did it was but fora mo- 
ment. When death was near, he said 
to his son-in-law, Lockhart. “I have 
buta minute ta speak to you. 
dear, be ,a good man, be virtuous, 
be religious, be a good man. Nothing 
else will give you any comfort when 
you come to lie here.’” 

As all the world knows, Lockhart 
became Scott's biographer. 
describes a closing: scene in the life 
of the great nove! 

ired to be moved through his rooms 
inthe bath-chair. We moved him le 
surely for an hour or more up and 


sired to be drawn into the library and 


expressed a wish that | should read 
tohim. I asked him what book, 
said, “Need you ask? There is\ but 
one, I chose the fourteenth chapter 
When Loc! 
hart had finished reading, he said, with 
deep devotion, “That is a great com- 
fort."* 
There is ‘probably less yround for 
ming’ Robert Louis Stevenson as a 
devout Christian than some others As 
a-child he had poor health and through- 


plea forcheerfulliving. He declared: 
* As I live I feel more and more that 
literature should be cheerful and brave 
spirited, even if it cannot be made 
beautiful, pious and heroic. The Bible 
in most parts is a cheerful book: it is 
our piping theologies, tracts, at 
mons, that are dull and dowri 

One might expect from a. s 


acertain measure of morbidness not 
and doubt. | 


untinged with bitterness 
‘There is po bitterness in 
books, and where there is doubt it is 
reverent and eager to hope. As life 
wore on, he came. increasingly to 
belive in what he calls’? the kindness 
of the scheme of things and. the 
goodness of our veiled God.’* His 


| parents were deeply religious and while 


Stevenson differed from them in many, 
wa it evidently gave him great 
pleasure to be able to write these lines 
to his father: ‘There fine text in 
the Bible, I don’t know where, to the 
effect that all things work together for 
good to those who love the Lord. . . . 
strange as it may seem to you, every- 
thing hasbeen, in one way or the other, 
bringing mea little nearer to what I 
think you would like me to be. 

i 


strange world, indeed, but there 

manifest God for those who care 
for him,’" 

A modern critic, writing of the mes- 

sage of that great French novelist, 


He thus | 
“Sir. Walter de- | 


up and grasp God’s right hand and 
hold on to it constitute the background 
of this: monumental tale. ‘The book 
tells, in terse, dramatic form the story 


closing words‘of Jean Val Jean to 
Cosette and Marius indicate what was 
Hugo's own+faith: *‘My children, 
remember God is above. He sees 


His great -stars. Remember God is 
|love.’? A few minutes later, ere his 
soul passed out, Jean whispered: 
‘!My children, I can no longer see 
clearly. Think of mea little, 1 
know not what is the matter with me 
but J see light."” my 

ty years ago, the literary critic, 

W. T. Stead, wrcte of Leo 
| Tolstoy: ‘There is no Russian so 
i famous, and, outside of Russia, there 


| down the hall and the great library. I is no literary personality so conspic- 
is work, and | have seen much,” he kept saying, ‘but | uous.” 
made his characters so familiar to the | nothing like my ain hoose—give me” where, in évery language. 
! one turn more.’ Next morning‘he de- | attract the attention of everybody who 


His novels are read every- 
His ideas 
‘thinks, He is the most notable’ man 
ag 

‘The story of ‘Tolstoy’s life is that of 
an carnest seeker after God. As a boy, 
‘he had some faith which he lost: Then 
for many years he sought, passionately 
and often in despair, to find ‘an 
anchorage for his soul, and, at last, 
when he was fifty years of age, faith 
cameand his life was changed. Writ- 
ing of this experience, he says: 
“‘My whole life underwent a sudden 
transformation. Everything was com- 
pletely changed.” From that hour 
until the close of his life Tolstoy be- 
came a sort of literary evangelist. His 
faith became as clear as the. noonday 
sun. ‘‘Up to the time that this great 
change came into his life,’’ writes A. 
C. Turville, was a heart that 
knew no rest.. He tried everything, 
yet nothing for long. But from the 
moment of his great change he never 
deviated. All that he had previously | 
dreamed of goodness, purity, peace 
‘and love flashed upon him with all the 


There is just room for one other 
reference. It is to General Lew 
Wallace, author of Ben-Hur, a novel 
which has had a circulation of nearly 
eight hundred thousand, and which 
has been translated into a great many 
languages. Previous to. writing this 
book, Wallace was decidedly scep- 
ti Here is what he himself say: 

“‘ It is difficult to say why I chose to 
write this book. . .. Up to that 
time never having read. the Bible, I 
knew nothing about sacred history, and 
in matters of a religious nature, al- 
though I was not in every respect an 
infidel, 1 was persistently and notor- 
iously indifferent. {.did“ not know, 
‘and, therefore, did-not care. I res- 
olved to begin the study of the Biblein 
earnest. I was ‘simply in quest of 
knowledge. I had no faith to sustain, 
no creed to bolster up. My on| 
was not clouded by any —previously- 
fo.med opinions, I was enabled to} 
survey it without the aid of lenses. 1‘ 


came Postmaster General of England, 
as well as a Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in Cambridge,University. : 
How much poorer the world of © 
music would ‘have: been if. Beethoven 
had “yielded to his’ deafness, or if 


My Jal. He knows all He docs, amid Milton in his blindness had) gone. off 


y. himself and sulked in sourself pity 
and failed to leave his rich heritage of | 
poetry. a a 

The tone and spirit of Basil King's 
book, “‘The Conquest of’ Fear,” is 
deeply enhanced by the realization that | 
as he was writingythose ‘exalted sen- 
tences, proving the unconquerableness 
of the human spirit, the light on phys- 
ical things was gradually being shut out 
from his mind. 

I's all’ in the way you take things. 

Regardless of how unbearable your 
problem may have grown in your own 
conception of ‘it, there.are living ex- 
amples: throughout the length and 
breadth of the land of a way to handle 
that’ problem, which ‘lets-the hearer 
live’ on top.-"The writer “of these 
thoughts has had/a few difficulties to 
contend with himself, but he has never 
seen anyone tried beyond his ability 
to bear it. 

So it seems that nothing can conquer 
the human spirit: that. endeavors to 
rightfully meet the occasion. — It's all 
in- the way you take it. “Torture lies 
one way; life lies the other. —Adapted 
from Arthur A. Nash. 
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The Welcome Map 

There's a man in the world who is 
never turned down, wherever he 
chances to stray; be gets the ylad 
hand in the populous town, or out 
where the farmers make hay; he’s 
erected with pleasure on™ deserts of 
sand, and deep in the aisles oi the 
woods; wherever he goes there’s the 
welcoming hand— he’s “The Man 
Who Delivers the Goods. The failures 
of life sit around and complain the gods 
haven’t treated them white; they’ 
lost their umbrellas whenever there's 
rain, and they haven't their lanterns 
at night; mepttireof the failures who 
fill with their sighs the airs of their ow! 
ncighborhoods;. there's one . who is 
greeted with love-lighted-eyes——he's 
The Man Who Delivers the Goods 
One fellow is lazy, and watches the 
clock, and waits for the whistle to blow; © 
and one has a hammer, with which he 
will knock, and one tells a story of 
woe; and one, if requested to travel a 
mile, will measure the perches an 
roods; but one does his ‘stunt with a 
whistle or smile—he’s The Man Who 
Deliversthe Goods. One man isafraid 
that he'll labor too hard—the world is: 
‘n’t yearning for such; and one mans 
always alert, on his guard, lest he put 
in a minute too much; and one has 2” 
rouch or a temper that’s bad, and one 
is a creature of moods; soit’s hey for 
the joyous and rullicking lad—for the 
One Who Delivers the Guods! 

—Walk Mason. 


“An'-where will you:be-goi 
day, Densie?”®: aske 


P slipped on his 


maybe"’—and he smiled |$weetly up in- 
tothe rough, homely face’ thar bent 

‘ tenderly near his own— 
Wtake‘a trip down the 


in your carriaj 
| —or maybe 
you'll be usi 
“Indeed, an’ It 
in me mn 


“I'm a-thinkin® that I stop in at 

the Laffiette or the Continental.’? 
“Oh! ye will! Well, be sure an’ 
uke plenty - of money: along if yer 
toin’ to dine there,’? ‘ 
“T'll have enough for all—see here, 
and Densie placed his hands 
piles of money which were 

sy Teach. 
““An’ have you yer dimons an’ rubies 
n’ urls, 50 as you won't be a-wantin’. 
hing till T comes back to-night?"” 


olive got them all here, Daddie— 


” but you, Daddie; but the 
quick when I'm: on me 


‘ t-bye, Densie! 
jo. 
Al addie, iz fellow that 


aned down and kissed Den- 


Piel pass 


$0 
patd Der 


m 
Dak i 


pVaddie’s 
ed in 


8, an’ m 
an’ me 
You, 


tood-bye, Densie! and good 
11 till I come back.?? = 
-bye, Daddie, good luck ‘to 


ar the little window 
Out over the great waste 


hi 


sUook ed 


: from which he could catch occas. 


.| enough: Hos Daiie with! 


iid de 
fedisac 


iat De, 


reached 

n° But that was “alit- 

ensic had—of o1 ling 

the great ocean streamers in ‘yor, ””. 


‘The little cabin was on the edge: of 
the dumip on. the outskirts of the city. 
and far to: the “south the window 
Opened toward the south—as far ashe 
Could see, in fact; until it met the blue: 
water of the fiver, stretched the 
dump. This great dump. 
thelow, swamp lands of “T! 
and here, from the Tefuse of 
Daddie founda living for him: 
ensie, and th 
this desolate pl: : 
‘The cabin had been gathered piece- 
‘meal from the refuse about’ them, and. -. 
in its construction’ had Grown gradu 
ly. an its material could b 
itisuited better than anything ‘else pos= + 
sibly could ts location; and Daddie 
lensie were proud ofit. Hard! 


ie Ne 
the: 
self 


Bone to® stand 
and tiot much larger than the bunk 
which he and Densie ‘slept at ighe, 
with just enough room in the one apart 
ment for the bunk, a box that ‘was i 
used for their table, and Densie’s high 
Chair atthe window, and alittle space 
to move about from table to. bunk— 
yet it was their home. 

Densie spent most-of the time di 
the day at the window. watchin; 
vessels on the river, or Daddie indust- 
riously at work among the refuse, But 
he never watched the vessels if he could in 
see Daddie. Daddie seldom Wentaway 1 
from the dump unless on'an occasional 
tour through the upper Part of the city 
in the ‘spring’ and autumn on arag 
gathering trip. “Ac 
had plenty 
sels on the river and Daddie carried 
with him a most tender'solicitude for 25 
the little fellow at home. 

Before leaving he would draw the 
box over to the window and near to ! 
the high-chair, and.on it would place 
the toys, discarded by more fortunate 
children, 
from the dump, and near at hand the | 
best in the way of food that the little 
cabin afforded. 


th 
hi 


uring j 


where the people went in, you 
and they found him there, a 
cured him. 


f coloured glass, 

stained-windaw 

His money, and hehad piles 

was circular disks of bright tin. D. 

Densie would sit by the window, and so. 

as he moved his toys along the shelf, 

olaced there 

trips to the park, or havea ‘ 
his bike up* Broad Street, 
down to the river in his ‘‘yot'*. 

he would count out his jewels, 

when it came time for dinner he would, 

with unstinted Prodigality, 

for a single meal, 

jewels the piles of “money” to make 


‘spin’? on’ an 
"even go 

And at 
and ‘an 
, an: 


+ | Sure he had-not failed to fully compen- fro! 


sate, but as he regulated both supply 


e secured, but. Ol 
ding, asthe sun. was 
dtcart well heaped, he 
‘an open window. 
Suet ee 
1am on the window-sill, 
he heard’ some one rea 
“Then Peter said, 
Tnone; but such as 
in the name of Jesu: 


of time to watch the ves. '¢d by his sud 


eagerly, 


by Daddie, he would take wo 


mand, he always gained in the 
ion. 


ere were only Daddie and Den- 

little“ cabin—there had been 

er, but she had diediso long ago 

ie did not remember her, and 

iddie Never spoke her name, so 

did not know about her, but 

ie could see her in Densie’s eyes 

enever he put up hi lips to be kiss= 

or when he fondly stroked Dad- 
rough cheek. 

tly that day 

ith his great 

Push-cart for 

Te was one 


sic. 
All day his clarion voicetwas heard 


intalleys and through the narrow Streets | 


“Ole ra 


as ! ‘Carpet! Rags! 
and so, 


along toward even- 
sinking, with his 
sat down beneath 
ne brief moment 
As he rested. 
ding alcud: 
ilver and gold have. 
Thave give I thee. 
is Christ of Nazar- 
€ rise up and walk? And he took 
im by the right hand and lifted him 


he cried, 
ips! 


up: and immediately his feet and ankle 
bones received stren, 
Ng up stood, and 
the with them into the temple, 
and ledping, 


eth. And he leap- 
walked, and entered 
walking, 
and praising God—” 

“Say! is that so what you're a-read- 
z?"’ asked an anxious voice, trem- 
lous with a great excitement, as Dad- 


die’s head rose above the window-sill 
and looked into the little room at the 

ie reader, who, for a moment, was start- 
such times Densie 


den appearance. 
“Oh, yes itis alltrue,’’ she replied, 
sheturmed an aged face, wrinkled 


*_ and care-worn, but bright with exul- 
tant, faith, toward the questioner. 


‘An’ where was it done?’” he’asked, 


“At the temple;.just as they were 


ing hurch, 
umbich ‘tad been gathered foink irosetemple—thechurch, you 


he 
ward toward the reader. 


“An’ how does it say it was done?”? 
asked so eagerly ashe leaned for- 


he was put right: near the 
ate _by his, friends; right 
know, 
ind He 


f an 


Coreny 


in’ —an'— do youthink he’ d care 
help a feller now—an’ doit again??* 
addie asked eagerly, with his whole 
al in his question. 
“Ob! yes, indeed he carcs, for his 
rd says he's ‘the same yesterday, 
id to-day, and for ever.’”? 
Never before did that push-cart go 
such a rate of speed as thar evening, 
id Daddie’s heart beat with a wild, 
lous, tremulous expectancy as he 


givethemall lifted the latch and strode into the 
and added tu the cabin. : 


“Hello! Daddie, you see I’m back 
m my trip before you got home!” 
“Yes, I see, Densie. And, ob!— 


more 
led Away 
dawning,” 
led away. 
heart was filled with sadness; 
eeu eet dear 
From out my life seemed taken, 
And nought: was left to checy. 
Like Mars 
if 


The 


T'was earl 


‘stone was roll 


inher sorrow, © ° 
Who'll roll the stone?” 1 maid, 
Spoke mine snd Mary's Master, 
“T'm risen from the dead, 


“Alll power is given 6 me, 
In heaven and on earth." 

“And then a shining angel 
Proclaimed his matchess worth, 


@ 
That all I held the dearest, 
le took in tender love, 

it T' might Have my treasure 
in his home above, 


Straightway:my heart grew 
‘And darkness tured toda 
For the angel of his presence 
Had rolled the stone away, 


. 
lighter, 
Ys 


Densie, how are you?! 
Ob; I'm all right, Daddie,”” he 
id, as Daddie putboth his great arms 


about him,"’ ‘an’ how are you? Did 


Say, Dad 
g as he rote. 
ler, and his 
he procceded'to pre 
Pare the meal, and how he looked so__ 
so— strangely at him, 

"Yes, very well, Say, Densie, 
would you like to go foralittle ride— 
a real ride tomorrow?’ 

S Will you go, too, Daddie?”’ 

“Oh, yes! Pil take you." 
An! where will we go, Densit?”” 
Way uptown! I'll take you. in 
the cart.”” 
“Daddie, yo 
“An’, Densie, 
much to me.’? 
That night as Daddie undressed 
Densie for bed he looked sadly at the 
little twisted ankles, and smoothed 
them tenderly—he always did thar, 
but thar night he lingered longer over 
them—and said with such a hopeful- 
ness in his voice. that Densie looked 
inquiringly at him, “But never mind, 
ie, they’ re goin’ to be better.” 
know you'd make them straight, 
Daddie—if you coutd.?? 
. Then, as they lay down together, - 
Daddie told Densie-about the man 
who had been ‘hedled. ‘‘An'we? 
goin" tom 


‘¢ so kind to. me.’? 
you're so—so— 


Densie fell asleep in Daddie’s arms, 
and Daddie, for expectant heart= * 
throbs, for hours cuuld ‘not Sleep, but 
waited anxiously, hopefully, and long- 

ly for the coming day. Bur at last 
tired nature asserted its If and his 
eyes closed, and he slepr until the'sun, 
jshining through ‘the little window on 
his face, awakened him, and he hastily 
arose to prepare for their journey. 

lewas Easter morning, but Neither 
Daddie nor Densie know much about 
the Sacred teachings of the day, so as 
they went along the City streets, they 

| eagerly watched the church-goers; the 

} ne with open-eyed interest, the other 

, With a heart of eager expectancy. 
(Continued on Page 2) 


A Child’s Easter offering 
The Episcopal Church of St. Mark's 
in the pretty little town of O— was 
brilliant in’ its: floral - decorations: this 
Easter morning. ‘The christening font 
was a hillock of white roses and lilies. 
‘The midttocs over the arches and 
stained-glass. windows were artistic 
‘combinations of flowers and leaves. — 

The figure.of a lady in the choir 
gallery was draped in the heaviest of 
mourning. She was seated before 
the organ in a listless attitude, but 
her eyes were fixed on the blue sky, 
which was visible through an open 
window. 

“Poor Mrs. Stanfield.’* whispered 
Rose Garvin to her friend Estelle as 
the two young ladies bent over a 
musicbook. ‘She's come into the choir 
since you wentto R—. ‘You see the 
bishop, who has known her from a 
child and who knew that her passion 
is music, persuaded her to take charge 
of our choir since Signor Ravelli has 
been ill. He thought it would rouse 
her from the apathy in which she has 
fallen since her terrible misfortune *” 

‘T heard something about her,’’ 
whispered Estelle, ‘‘tell me all you 
know,'” i 

“‘Tthought everybody had heard the 
story. Only think, Estelle, last East- 
er, she was the owner of one of the 
most beautiful plantations on the 
Tcehe: and had three lovely children. 
You know how rapidly the water rose 
near Morgan City. Before Mrs Stan- 
field and her family had time to escape 
the floods were sweeping through her 
house. 

“There was a skiffready, and she 
placed her children in charge of an old 
colored man, a confidential: servant, 
while she ran’ upstairs to get some 
money she had there. 

‘'The house began to rock, and some 
of the rafters fell, but when she reach- 
ed the door, the’ skiff-was gone. Jt 
had evidently been sunk by some of the 
falling timber, for the body of the old 
man was found very near the spot, 
much crushed but the children were. 
never discovered a 

“The house was swept away, and 
Mrs. Stanfield was picked up utcon-» 
scious among the debris. She had 
relatives here, and they went for her 
as soon as they heard the circumstance. 
She has always ha that strange, fixed 
look since she came.’? 

“Frozen horror,’? Estelle repented, 
under her breath, glancing at the white 
rigid face. ‘‘Is she a fine musican?”” 

*‘Magnificent. She will sing the solo 
in the ‘Te Deum,’ and you will judge. 
I know you' rea critic.’? 

But when the “Te Deum’ began 
and the thrilling voice arose with its 
undertone of pain and sorrow, Estelle 
forgot to criticize. It was not the song 
of triumph and rejoicing she had always 
fancied it. 

It was the cry of a suffering human 
soul amidst the triumph, pleading for 
the mercy of God. She realized in 
listening to this woman’s voice, how 


deep she had gone down amidst the | 


black waves of a grezt anguish. 

When the ‘TeDeum’ was over, the 
pale singer took a scat near the rail- 
ing, and looked down into the church. 
Not that she saw anything, but the old 
familiar services she knew by heart. 
The perfume of the Easter lilies took 
her back to her home. 

Only last Easter, a little year ago, 
she was sitting in the choir of herown 


church, and looking down at her pew | 


where staid brown-haired Madge was 
trying to keep little Kate and her twin 
brother Arthur quiet. She could hear 
Kate's shrill voice rising: ‘I’ se goin’ 
to mamma.’” 

Qh, those children’s voices and 
their laugh! Would they haunt her un- 
til she went mad or died? 

‘Ab, my God!" she groaned 


clutching the railing, 

ings went out: in 

that awful night, did the; 

before death came 

Icome here?” It i¢ ‘worsi 
“to-day than it was before. 

“Mre. ‘Stanfield, you are: 
the hymn,’? Rose whisp: 


by the arm. 210 
a he whispered pointi 
r “Don't be ft 


, her on the arm. She rose id went ' Mrs, Stanfield, ‘who! was, playing a 
back listlessly.. Had she remained she | voluntary. “He wentup to her. *‘Some- 


would have seen alittle child enter the 
church. She was dressed. in a cles 
but’ faded, calico, “but her ‘shinii 
-yellow hair was nicely curled, and hei 
face was remarkable for, a’ delicate, 
‘refined loveliness not often'seen in the 
class to which she belonged: 


She was apparently about four years 


“old, but not’at all timid. © She walked 
gravely up the aisle, taking a survey 
of the occupants of each pew, but 
when she reached the one nearest the 
pulpit her little lip began ‘to quiver 
‘and her big blue eyes to fill with tears. 
A kind lady drew her into her ‘pew. 
“What do you want, my dear?” 
she whispered. 

“‘[ want my mamma s0 bad,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Icame to: church to look for 


‘Who is your mamma?’’ 

The child did not seem to. under- 
stand, but repeated: s 

“She's mamma.’ % 

“‘Where does shelive?’ 

“T dunno. I wants my own mam- 
ma so bad,’’ slipping her hand in the 


lady's. . 
“I'lltiss you if yoa'll take me to 
my own mamma.’” 3 

“Very well, little one, stay here 
and after church we'll look for mam- 
ma together.’ 

The child nestled down, apparently 
satisfied. “The lady saw that she had 
evidently been in the habit of attend- 
ing church. In one hand wasa dirty 
piece of paper wrapped carefully 
around something. Her’rosy mouth 
was unsmiling, and grave for such a 
small creature. \ 

When the plate was being passed 
around for collections the child slip- 
ped from her seat and slipped up to 
the reading desk, where the rector 
was standing. She handed him the 
dirty little package, and said: » ‘‘It's 
my booful egg for pour little chiliuns. 
Tain’t got no money, but [ bringed, 
my egg.’ 

The rector was a nervous old gen- 
tleman, very much bewildered by this 
strange child, but he unwrapped the 
paper and took out a bright red egg. 
The child nodded gently and repeated: 
“For the poor’ little chilluns.’, 

“Bless my soul,’’ he whispered to 


the handtolead her away, which move- 
ment she was resisting. ‘‘Let her 
alone! Where on earth did shecome 
from? Don’t startherto screaming’ 

But the little creature did not seem 
to wish to create a disturbarice. She 
put her finger to her lips and tiptoed 
back to the pew. The heat of the day 
and the stillness only broken by the rec- 
tor's voice, soon lulled her to sleep. 

When the sermon wasover, and the 
Congregation preparing to disperse, a 
decent-looking woman made her way 
to the rector. 

“Dm after my little girl, sir,” 
|shesaid. ‘‘She slipped away, from me 
j* while ago, and some one saw her 

cofnein here. There she is; fast a- 
sleep?’ 

Dr. Doran looked at the woman and 
then at the child. 

‘Is that your child?’” he asked. 
| “Oh no, sir. It’s akind of found- 
, ling my husband picked up in a boaton 
Berwick Bay during the flood. ‘There 
was another little girl and boy in the 
boat, both dead. We haven’t found 
out yet who she belongs to, but we're 
from Morgan City, and she must have 
lived nigh there. We're going to hunt 
up her folks when we get home.”” 


“chilluns,’ 


ed during the service to-day,” he said, 


thing quite ‘Out of the common happen-. 


trying to/speak calmly, ‘“The loveliest 


little child'strayed'into church ‘to-day, 
and brought her Easter offering in the 
shape of a dyed egg ‘for poor little 
99 
The lady started, and her pale face 
grew almost ghastly. “The next mom- 
ent she relapsed into her usual apathy. 
OF course there were other children'in 
the world who bad been taught to bring 
an Easter offering. She’ wanted to hear 
of noné of them; she never wanted to 
see a child again. The-old rector saw 
the impatient gesture with which she 
turned again to the instrument. He 
laid his hand gently on her arm. 
‘Come with me, Mrs. Stanfiel 

he said. “‘I want you to see my little 
girl and hearher story, for she has a 
story.”” 

She rose indifferently. She could 
not be rude to her good old friend: 
well, it would only be one pang more. 
One the way to the vestry the rector. 
thought: “If it is not her child, I 
have spared her a cruel diappoint- 
ment, and she may take to the poor 
little waif. If it is, God, help the 
mother to bear a great joy.’’ i 

But when she entered the vestry 
and the child sprang forward, crying, 
“Mamma, mamma, it's. my own 
mamma,’’ the poor woman uttered one 
cry and fell tothe floor like one stone- 
dead. Whenconsciousness returned, 
she only. sobbed, ‘‘Katie, my Katie,"’ 
and held the child convulsively to 
her. She did not speak but the rector 
understood the question in her imp- 
loring eyes. . 

“This one has been given to you 
from the dead, my dear,”” he said. 
“God has the others in his own good 
care.’” 

For the first time since her loss tears 
came to her burning eyes. Tears of 
grief mixed with those of gratitude. 
—The Household. 


Up From The Dumps 
(Continued from page 1) 


Near to where Daddie had heard the 
aged readerstood a church, large and 


imposing, and toward this he directed ; 
the usher, who had taken the child by h 


is cart. 
The gathering congregation were 


passing into the beautiful church as | 


Daddie lifted Densie tenderly from the 
cart, and, spreading a burlap bag upon 
the steps, laid him gently upon it, and 
seating himself by his side, anxiously 
scanned every person who entered. 
People looked wonderingly at the 
strangers; some spoke sympathetically 
when they saw the poor little twisted 
ankles, while some offered money, 
which both Daddie and Densie refused 
to accept; and as the numbers who 
entered grew less and less, and finally 


ceased, Daddie looked troubled and | 


said anxiously to Densie:‘‘l wonder 
whether this isthe right one?”? 
“Maybe he’s late —an’—an' will 
come after a while.’” 
Then the sexton came out to the 


door, and Daddie asked anxiously and } 


eagerly: 

*‘Is he comin’ here to-day?"’ 
* “Why, yes, he’s inside and the 
service has begun.’” 

“‘Let’s go in, Densie!”’ 

“All right’ Daddie.”” 

And Daddie lifted Densie-and carri- 


ed him into the church, and founda’ 


Place near the door— he thought he 
must stay near the door, for that is 


looked about for him, and wondered 
whether that was he’ who) was talking 
up among the flowers. | “What he said 
was so strange about ‘him being dead 
| —and now alive again—and he is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, ‘and for. 
ever." 
{Just the very same thing that the old 
"reader had told him—but where is he? 
‘ <The man had\ ceased’ talking’ while 
 Daddie.was wondering, and searching 
forhim, and now the people were sing. 
ing,apd then everything was silent as 
everybody stood with’ bowed ‘heads; 
and then as the organ began’again the 
People moved quietly toward the door. 

“Oh, have we missed him?) Where i 
is he?’* broke half-aloud from his trem- 
bling lips. i 

‘Come, Densie,’’ and Daddic lifted: ” 
him in his strong-arms, and moved to- 
ward the:man who had been talking. 
Pushing his way through the people, 
he stood at last before’ the altar, and 
with eagerness and pathos and anxiety 
all alert in his trembling voice, he fair- 
ly cried aloud, as he held Densie close 
to his throbbing heart. 

“Oh, where is he? 

“Whom do you mean??? asked 
the man who ‘had been speaking, as 
he kindly took one of Densie’s little 
thin hands in his, 

“Why, him’ that cured the lame 
man —like that one there,’” he suid, 
eagerly, pointing to the window back 
of the altar, 

“Don’t you know??? kindly and 
wonderingly and anxiously inquired 
the minister. = 

“No; but I thought he’d be here an’ 
I’ve brought Densieto be healed. Say, 
he'll do it, won’t he??? 

The people were waiting silently, 
and hearts beat sympathetically, and 
many eyes were dim with tears, when 
Dr. James from his pew near the 
front quickly stepped forward, and 
said: "‘Let’ me see your little boy,” 
and he tenderly lifted the little crooked 
ankles. 

“Are you him??? asked Daddie, 
gladly. 

“Oh, no!. but come to my ollice, 
and I'll tell about him, and I feel sure 
we can help you.’? 

“‘An’ make Densie’s feet straight?” 

“Yes, I think so.”? 

With an anxious, gladsome, Phy 
heart, Daddie carried Densie ass 
the street ‘to Dr. James’ office, and 
there learned of Him through whose 
name the lame man had been healed, 
Yand the doctor told Daddie, after he 
had made a careful examination of 
, Densie’s ankles, thatif he would place 
; him under his care in his private hospi- 
tal for awhile, he should walk. And 
Daddie consented. Soe 
1 And it came to pass that Densie 
jleaped and ran, and he and Daadie, 
| with hearts full of gratitude and love for 
; Him who is “‘the same yesterday, and 

to-day, and for ever,’? praise Go 
daily. —Epworth Herald. 

Speaking of enemies, don’t have 
{them. Don't fight. Don’t get even. 
, Life is too short for grudges and ven- 

egeance. Let the other fellow stew. 
| You keep sweet. Nothing can_puai 
‘him worse. If a man doesn’ tlike you, 
keep away from him. It’s a large 
roomy world. And, thank God, there | 
is always another side of the street. 
—Frank Crane. 


H 


and en i 
tnglhs They : 
then corrected and d/ under the di 
tion of the teacher, who: is tesponsible 
the form'in which they. frtally appear. 


for. 


Latona andthe Frogs 


One day. the gqddess Latona went 
to a clear. pool of water. She had two 
children’ with her. Some people were 
by the pool, and were gathering wil- 
lows to make baskets. When Latona 
and her children: came to the pool, 
they asked them for a drink. They 
only laughed at’ them and’stisred up 
the mud ‘atthe bottom until the water 
was unfit to drink ae 
Latona became angry and told them 
that they would never leave the pool. 
After a while the people were changed. 
Their bodies became small, their backs 
were green, their necks disappeared 
and their throats were swollen. Their 
feet became webbed, and their mouths 
were stretched. Latona had changed 
, these unkind people into frogs. People 
can hear their harsh voices in the 
spring, when they are croaking. 
* Donat Maitre. 


How the Robin’s Breast 
Became Red 


Long, long ago there was, in the 
Northland, a great blazing fire. A 
hunter and his little son kept it burn- 
ing. To itthe animals came to get 
warm, and the Indians came for coal ; 
to cook their food. 

One day the hunter became ill and ; 
his son was left alone to tend to the 
fire. He kept it burning for many days, 
and nights, but at last he grew so tired 
that he could no longer remain awake. ; 

While the son wasasleep, a wicked | 
old white bear who hated.the fire and | 
wanted none in the Northland, trod 
on tHe coals with its big wet feet until 
he thought that he had not left a single 
spark. 

Then a little grey robin was sorry 
for what the bear did, and fearing that 
the fire would be lost to the world, 
Hutered down to the ground. She 
found one tiny spark that the bear had 
not put our. With her wings, she 
fanned the little spark until the cuals 
began to biaze again, and until there 
was a huge fire once more. The grey 
robin saved the fire for the world, but 
her breast had become painfully. scur- 
ched and since then the grey robin 
has had a red breast. 

—Robert ]. Thompson. 


Why I Am Proud of My School 

| am always happy when I return to 
school in the fall as I want to learn im- 
Portant lessons and what | will do right 
in future and ta use English language 
correctly. 

When my dear mother sent me to the 
School for the Deaf in Belleville, I 
began to learn the alphabet, a cat, a 
cow, a nose, a thumb, etc’ in the first 
year, and I also learned to speak and 
lip-read. I used to play games such as 
“Mouse and Cat, Blindman’s Buff, 
Drop-the-handkerchief, etc, painting 
‘with coloured crayon and sewing pic= 
ture cards. 

In the second year I learned such 
language as; [bounced a ball, Iran, a 
boy played with a girl, etc. 

{n the third year I did not return to 
schoolin Belleville for one year, but I 
Was at the Public School in Smith's 
Falls but I did not learn the lessons very 
well, and my teacher in Smith's Falls 
‘aught me veryhard. She thought that 

had beter go back’ the Belleville | 
aaa) So I returned to school here in ! 


school again because I can learn many 
different lessons. = 5! 


The 

twelve papi They came 
from all parts of Ontario, “There are 
twenty-nine hers and several ii 
structors. The girls learn reading, writ 
ing,” geography, history, nature’ study- 
hygiene, ‘composition, language and 
grammar, arithmetic, speech, lip-read- 
ing, cooking, sewing; <laundry. work 
and fancy work. “The boys have the 
same school ‘subjects, and also learn 
printing, shoemaking or carpenteriag. 

ere is a high school class here. Two 
ef fe boys Take night classes at the B. ' 


1 


Tam proud of my school because the. 
deaf children of the province, of Ont- 
ario can getagood education in school 
work. ‘The girls alsie¥earn ho! rork, 
sewing, laundry and. cooking. The 
boys can learn atrade, and, when they 
finish school, they can earn a good | 
living. —Grace Dart. 


The O. S. D. Printing 
Office 


When I was ten years of age, I! 
became a printer. [ thought that I! 
could not learn how to set up type, | 
nor to correct the galley proofs, nor! 
to work the job and cylinder presses | 
when I-was a little boy, but Mr. 
Spanner told me that I could learn to 
do that if I tried. 

T told Mr. Spanner that I would 
like to work in the printing-shop. 
wanted to work there because Mr. 
Spanner was very kind to some boys, 
and he made them work very fast. So 
I became a printer. At first Mr. 
Spanner taught me how to set up type 
and I learned to set up the case for 
two weeks. After a month I learned 
to distribute the type. When I 
knew how to set up and distribute 
type, | learned the names of every- 
thing in the printing-shop. — After that" 
Mr. Spanner taught me how to correct | 
the galley proofs.- I got honors in the 
printing-shop a few times. 

After a few years Mr. Spanner 
allowed me to work on the job and 
cylinder » presses. Now I can do 
everything except operate a linotype. 

We wished that we wouid have a 
new linotype last fall, but perhaps we 
shall have a new one next fall. 

[ have worked in the printing-shop 
for seven years. There are many 
upper, and lower eases, a job press, 
acylinder press, a cutter machine and 
astitching machine in the printing-shop 
of the O.S. D. Some upper, and 
lower cases of ten point caslon are 
important because we use them for the 
Canadian. ees 

Last autumn some new boys wanted 
to be printers. At first they learned to 
set up type and distribute the type, 
and then learned: the names of the 
various type, presses, machines, and 
other equipment. Sometimes.I tend 
to the job or cylinder presses, and also 
teach some boys how to work them. 

If they can, they will work them 
next session. Most of the boys are 
setting up type. Only a fow operate 
the presses. : 

In printing the Canadian we set up 
type for pages one and eight; then two 
and seven; three and six; and then 
four and five. Pages four and five are 
printed last. When. they are off the 
press, the papers are foldes!, the names 
of the subscribers are pasted on. They 
are then mailed. Our mailing days 
are the first and fifteenth of each 
month. 3 

My training in the O. S. D. print- 
shop has helped me. Last summer 
I got a gnod job in a small shop in 
Toronto. I hope to, earn some 


} 


print-shop. 


| One day a nurse was 


The Lost Princess 


In a certain part of Africa there lived 
a king and queen who hada 
boys and‘girls. The 
was such a pretty little baby, and’ so 
food that the king and queen loved 
her best of all their children. Her* 
name was Zulus. 
* By and by the other children found 
Out that their mother and father loved 
Zulus best of all their children, and > 
they became jealous, and wanted to! 
et rid of her. 3 


A taking care of 1 
Zulus outside for fresh-air. Zulus’ 
brothers were playing among the rushes 
by the river. One of Zulus’ brothers 
told the nurse that his brother was 
bitten by a snake. The nurse put the 
babydown, and ran to help him. ‘} 
Before the nurse returned, Zulus ¢, 
was hidden away in the rushes among; 
the tall grass where no one could find | 


found that the baby was gone so she, 


couldn’t find her. She went to the 
queen, and told her that her baby was 
lost. The queen was very sad and} 
cried for she missed her baby. She 
thought it had begn eaten by wild 
beasts. 

A litle later when a_poor old wo- ! 
man was working near the rushes, she . 
heard some one’s cry. She wentto see 
whatthe trouble was, and found the 
little baby lying in the rushes. She 
picked her up, and carried her home 
with her.’ When Zulus was grown up, 
the woman told her.that it was time 
for her to get married to her son. 


her. ‘Both of them worked hard and_ 
though “Arachne did her best, and 
ade fine embroidery, the old woman — 
c id far better, and Arachne, at length, - 
youngest child became -very angry, 


m: 
family of dic 


sold ‘woman out of her house, and 
tuning into the garden, she found 
a rope and tried to hang herself, but ” 
Minerva, for the woman was really 
she, ‘changed herintoa spider, and she 
may be seen weaving webs to this day. 


and ordered the 


‘Norman Collette. 
re Ges iar < 
Camping in Summer 


There were two sisters, named May 


and Eva, who lived in Kingston. One 
day their cousin Margaret, who lived in 
Toronto, asked May and Eva if 
would like to go to Toronto, and stay 


they 


here for three weeks. 
10 do #0. 


In July, May and Eva went to To- 


They wanted 


‘her. She was hidden there by'a girls Tonto from Kingston by train. When 
1° When the nurse returned, she | they arrived at Toronto, they were met 

: bytheir cousins Margaret and Peat. In 
i hed j the evening they packed the things in 
CoA Hed ere eee ae tens bakes whe RRS ello 
a camp in Oakville. 


Next day they went to Oakville by 


truck. Soon they arrived at their Uncle 
Jack’s house. One day they went for 
a walk through the woods and picked 
some berries. 
out on a picnic near a small river. 
They went through the woods, and 
across the river, which is about one mile 
from their tent. 
games and took some snaps. 


Next day they went 


They played some 
When 
they wanted to have a little rest, they 


saw some goats coming along. They 
were frightened and climbed the hill, 


| Zulus “told her that the boy was her 
brother, and that she could not marry 
her brother. The woman told Zulus 
jall the story about finding her in the 
rushes. “Zulus was glad to know that 
the woman was not her rcal mother 
for she did not love her at all. 

The old woman sent Zulus to bring 


a pail of water. She was met at the 


even the goddess Minerva could not do 


decided to humble her, and dressing 
up as an old woman, went to see 


said it was very fine and beautiful, but} 
that she could do much better. 

f is | y this by working in a! made Arachne jealous, and when the 
[was glad when I came to this money this summer by ez lola oes challcaeed Lave sees 
—Sidney J. Wall. i she eagerly accepted, hoping to defeat 


fiver by a frog. Zulus and the frog 
talked to each other. The frog knew 
where Zulus’ mother was. It took her j 
over the rivera long distance to the 
queen’s palace. Zulus got into the 
queen’s palace, and saw her. The 
queen saw the girl,and told her to come 
in and rest. The queen told Zulus 
that she once had lost a daughter who 
was eaten by wild beasts. Zulus told 
her that her daughter was not dead. 
She told her that she was her daughter 
who had been lost. The queen had 
not known her but was very much 
delighted, and “told the king that 
Zulus was their daughter who had 
been lost. They dressed Zulus in 
magnificent clothes. And then the 
king and queen were happier than ever, | t 
since they had gheir daughter once 
more. —Mary E. Parker. 


tl 
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Arachue st 
sl 
Thousands of years ago, there lived 

a beautiful woman whose name was 
Arachne, who did wonderful work in 
Spinning and weaving. People came 
from tong distances to see her 
wonderful work, and praised it very 
highly. Atlength, Arachne became so 
proud of her fine work, that she 
boasted very much, and said that 


Fe 
a 


such fine work as she did. 
Minerva hearing cf Arachne's boast 


Arachne and to look at her work. | ¢l 
When she saw Arachne’s work, she 


This 


done with, their cousin Oakville. 
May and Eva hadaver i 


named Mayflowers. 
‘weather was changing, and it started to. 


| and left a basket of lunch, and other 
things on the ground. When the goats 
Were gone, they came back onge more. 
The basket of lunch, and the things 
which: they had left op the ground, 
were all'right- They thought that they 
would be frightened by the goats com- 
ing along again so they wentto another 
place. They had lunch. After having’ 
lunch, they; returned to the tent, and 
hey had a nice time at the picnic. 


One Sunday Margaret's and Peatl’s 


father and mother came to their tent in 
a car and then took them home. May 
and Eva left Toronto for Kingston. 
When they arrived home, they .old 


heir father and mother-what they had 


A Trip to the Bay and the 
‘ Woods 


One Thursday morning last May 


Mr. Blanchard took my class to. visit 


he bay aud the woods. Heasked one 


of my class what was the name of a 
bird that we saw on a tree, and he re- 
plied that it was the kingfisher. 
saw a few big fish in the bay, and many. 


We 


mall ones. We sat down in the 
hadow of a big tree, and had lunch, 
After lunch we went through the 


woods, and saw an owl ona big tree. 
We played tag with one another. 


Then we picked some wild flowers,” 
We saw thatthe 

ain alittle. We walked home as fast 
s we could, but it rained heavily so 


we ran, and stayed under’ a great big 
tree until the rain stopped. - When it 
stopped raining, we started home a- 
gain. 


When we got to the residence, we 
hanged our dresses because they were 


rather.wet. We’ had enjoyed our visit 
to the woods. g 


The next morning we went to 


school, and wrote a few lines in our 
scrap-book about our visit to the woods. 


—Margaret Bowen. 
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would be well for us to take to heart 


The Message of Easter 


By universal assent, Easter is the 
most joyous and inspiring of all the 


at this great crisis. The Resurrection 
is the positive, absolute guarantee of 
the ultimate triumph of justice, truth 
and righteousness throughout the uni- 


‘i 4 verse, and establishes the vital and com- 
Chet featval Chriss) isa ta eterna principles 
happy time, which we rightfully cgle- of evil seem most to prevail, its com= 
brate with glad heart and open hand ete overthrow is the most assured. 
because of its promise of tedemption Teall poes appearance, Chria'¢ 
to all mankind. But the joyfulness of 


that occasion is tinged somewhat by 
the memory of the griefs and suffering 
of the Man of Sorrows, who was then 
entering upon his earthly career of 
hardship, calumny and-rejection; and 
across the manger-bed ever falls the 
dark shadow of the cross. It is the 
tragedy-of sin and its awful and irrevo- 
cable retribution, that ts uppermost in 
our thought of the Incarnation’ But 
Easter strikes a note of triumph. in 
which there is no discord; it'expresses 
a joy that is unimarred by any shade of 
sadness ; it foods the earth with an 
effulgence undimmed by any cloud ; 
it opens a door of hope that can never- 
more be closed. 
—___ 
The significance of the Resurrection 
has created a new philosophy of life, 
and a new outlook into the future.’ [t 
has completely altered our whole atti- 
tude towards the supreme issues that 
affect mankind—the great verities of 
life, and death, and immortality. Ie 
touches into nobility all human activi- 
ties and gives a new and deeper mean- 
ing to all human relationships. It is 
the divine assurance of the ultimate 
realization of the world’s highest hopes 
and deepest longings. {tis difficult 
for us to conceive the conditions exist- 
ing before that great event, Across all 
of life,—the dark shadow behind all 
Tejoicings, the grim skeleton at every 
feast, the bitter drop in every cup of : 
happiness, had always been the fear 
of asleep that knew no awaking, a 
Separation that could know no reunion, 
This it was thar cankered every 
that made the deepest 
affections of the heart the 
of the bitterest. Pangs of 


love, 
and richest 
very source 
sorrow and 


despair. Uhe air was “ful! of fare 
wells to the dying and mournings for. 
the dead,”’ 


Excepting Possibly the Jew, so far 
as mankind's knowledge and assur- 
ance regarding the future w. 
cerned, over every @rave, on every 
tomb might have been emblazoned 


‘as con, | 


of ‘man's first disobedience, and the 
fruit of that forbidden tree, wi 
mortal taste brought death into the 
world and all our woe’; 
the beginning of the mighty conflict 
which will end in the overwhelming 
discomfiture and overthrow of the 
Prince of Evil. 


cended to heaven, 


carrying on of his work into the hands | 
of his few 


earthly career was the most Pathetic, 
the most colossal failure recorded in 
the history of mankind. He came, he. 
said—and this he affirmed ostran 

Over again—to establish a kingdom that 
would dominate the whole earth and 
endure throughout all the ages. And 
at the end, rejected by even his own 
People, he hung there upon thetree, his 
followers scattered and dismayed, and 
only one or two men and two orthree 
women faithful tothe last. The Cruci- 
fixion seemed to mark the end of all 
that the Messiah was expected to ac- 
complish for humanity.\ ‘‘We trusted 
that it had been he whicii should have 
redeemed Israel,’? said his despondent 
and despairing disciples. And now he 
is dead and laid away’in the tomb, and 
with him is buried all the world’s hopes, 
This surely seemed to be the coronation 
of the powers of darkness, and the final 
triumph of evil. But the Teverse is 
true. That dark hour on Calvary was 
the crowning victory of all the ages; it. 
was the pivotal point in all human histo- 
ry; it was the consummation of God’s 
age-long purpose for the 


redemp- 
tion of mankind; 


it was the reversal 


hose 


it marked 


—____ 


m: 
But Easter teaches other great les- 
sons of far-reaching import, which. it 


and righteousness and love are not. 
dead, will never die, for they, too, 
are immutable and immortal, There 
is no grave deep enough, no tomb 
i strong enough to hold Secure the 
forces and tendencies that make for | 
righteousness, 
be dead, yet shall they rise 
glotified, omnipotent, invincible, and 
xo forth conquering and to conquer. 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of 

White Error, 
’And dies amid 


Miss Linn is Tecovering nicely from 
ithe effects of the accident she 


they said. They buried him inarock- 
hewn. sepulchre, They rolled a great 
stone before the door. On this they 
stamped the insignia of the Power of 
the mighty Roman Empire.’ Around 
it they placed a guard of the invincible 
Roman soldiers. ‘“‘This,’? they said,’” 
is the end.’* But he rose again, tri- 
umphant and _all-glorious—rose simp- 
ly, naturally, easily, because he was 
the Life Eternal over which death had 
no power, 

“‘Ieis dead,”? men have said again 
and again of the Principles of His 
Kingdom. So spake the Roman 
Persecutors of the early church; so 
so spake the Mohammedan conquerors, 
in the zenith of their Power; so spake 
the hordes of Huns and other. barbar- 
jans who swept over all christendom 
in the dark ages; so spake Rousseau 
and Voltaire and the French Ency- 
clopedists of the eighteenth century; 
spake the atheistic but now discredited 
scienée of half a century ago; so has 
spoken the German destructive crit- 
icism and barbarous Philosophy of 
our own day. But justice and truth 


Though they seem to 
again, 


God are hers. 
wounded, writhes 
her worshippers.” 


in pain, 


We are all very glad to know that 


met 


The third day, he rose again, andas- 


committing the is 
disciples, 


, illiterate” m 


and all es 


the fearful words that Dante 


“All hope abandon yew 
here,” 


saw, 
ho. enter 


and from the anguished heart a 


which totals infinity and O; 
in 
the calm 
Ssurance of One who already saw the 


health and happiness. 


with a few weeks ago, when she fell 
and fractured her left 


; will result. 
weak, unlettered, erstwhile {of our staff f 
faithless and  despondent é 


‘The conflict seemed very unequal and, 
from a human standpoint, 
hopeless. Eleven despised 
men against the whole world 
the embattled hosts of evil! 


Never held in, grateful an 
were odds so great before. : 


Eleven ory by all the pupils who enjoyed the: 
n_men_ privilege of her care und instruction. { 


shoulder, and it | > 


expected no permanent disability 


eficient and. highly 
om the staff, and is! 
d affectionate mem. ! 


Ost progressive, 
teemed teachers 


Y: 
ur readers will join heartily wi 


wishing her a speedy and complete 


the succeeding centuries, has the issue | 23 
for a time seemed doubtful. Yér|¢ 
never, was. it doubtful in teality. This 
isthe lesson of Easter. ‘He is dead,’? | border. 


the bookbinder, and all the others read 
books us well as make books. We 
all of us, ‘especially in these times of 
the making-of thany bovks, volumin- 
ous readers of newspapers and mag- 
azines when we should be reading 


anything. more valuable 
Miss Linn wasamember | than in. the <other. 
for nearly thirty years,dur- |€™Phasize the 
ing the latter part of which period she | A book offers endless 
; Was the supervising teacher of the man, [the long run, 
utterly ual department. 


ith us wants to get some 


rman’ officials wh. 
lled ‘our: We do 
Rh passports,’ 


They also passed our luggage, 
king casually if we had Teil 
rettes, © = f 
Tt was the same at the Austrian 
r. Passports were held: out, but 
the officials politely ignored them, A 
Frenchgroman, however, who. was 
travelling in the same Carriage, had her 
luggage Severely scrutinized.?’ 


What is a Book? 

What is a book? A book is Many 
things to many ecople. A book is 
something different to different people. 
To-a_printer, ‘it is a combination of 
Paper and ink; toa bookbinder, it is 
made of. glue, muslin, paper boards 
and gold leaf; to a Publisher, it is 
something to produce for the benefit 
of the author, forthe entertainment 
of the reader, and for the Profit of 

himself; to a bookseller, it is his stock 
in trade; toan author, itis the product 
of his mind and the hope for his fame 
and fortune; toa reader—well, to a 
‘reader I could nottell sou what a book 
is if I talked to you for a whole even- 
ing, or indeed for many eveffings. 
Once upon a time, when books were 
Fare, a book was a treasure to be 
hoarded, and frequently to be kept un- 
der lock and key. Now, when books 
are common, not many of them are 
treasures, except to thase who have the 


Collecting instinct and hobby and who 
acquire books not sp much for what 
they contain as for what they, do to 
increase the size and value of their 


libraries, 
But, after all, the first and foremost, 


Purpose of a book is its reading. To 
all these people I have just enumerated 
no matter what may be their business 
or professional interest in a book, it’ 

something to be read, The printer, 


are 


‘ooks, although there is Not necessarily 

in the one 
I deliberately 
necessarily, 
variety. In 
its contents are more 


word 


She was one of the | !asting and mor: vivid than the 
contents of magazines and Newspapers. 


+The Canadian Baptist, 


Harry Lauder is not letting any mere 
‘ankee get ahead of him, and also 
free advertising, so 


has offered a purse of $100,000 
recovery, and many more years of fo: 


r the first person who swims across 


the Atlantic Ocean. 


gars or 


ScHOOL. Morro : ‘The 
piness is found in’ makit 
happy.7) : 


Tuespay, Arrit 15th, 1930, 
~ - ~ | and included vie 
National Exhibi io 


we 


lest City 
of’ the \Canadian 


LOCAL NEWS © 


“Apples of Annapolis’? was an in- 
dustrial film dealing with the celebrated 
apple industry of the far-famed Evange- 
line’s Land, Nova Scotia, the Anna- 
Polis Valley... With its historic and 
picturesque settings the film was both 
interesting and educational. 4 
“Where Guide Meets Guide’? 
showed the various contests engaged in 
at ‘the annual meeting of the New 
Brunswick Guides’ Association. ~ 


aon 

‘The ice went out of this section of 
the Bay of Quinte on March 26 in 19 
29, on April’8 in 1928:and on April 1 
in 1927. Wonder how. this year’s 
breakup will compare in time with that 
of recent years. 


Miss Panter, one of the members of 
the literary staff had her car, an’ Essex 
Sedan, stolen from in front of. ‘her 
father’s store last week. Fortunately 
it was located ‘a few days: later with 
only abroken windshield. 


April the first was April Fool’s Day, 
and was 6f course, a day for wariness. 
But the pupils of the School were given 
‘a pleasant surprise that evening when 
@ representative of the Ontario Safety 
‘League entertained them with a two 
hour program of Safety-First Motion 
Pictures. 

* These pictures which are being ex- 
hibited in all the urban schools of Ont- 
ario, are most interesting and edu- 
cative, ‘Why be a Goose,’’ and 
“How Jim Won the Game’? were 
cleverly arranged, valuable lessons 
bang in taught throught a visual story 
form. 


A letter received from Cunningham 
Crerar, who attended the O.S.D. for 
three or four terms, leaving last year, 
states that he is. well and has just been 
engaged as caretaker for the public 
school in the section in which: he re- 

, near Chesley, Ont. 


On Sunday, March the 16th.; Kath- 

leen Gwalter, ‘~Beatrice “Matheson, 
Margate McLeod, and Gare Dart 
were, baptized in the. Victona “venus lof artificial respiration’ was followed 
Baptist Church. Julia Anderson and } with keen ees itis amusing to 
Ferne Spencer ‘were baptized in the | ¢. the little’ boys trying out on'one 
Td, church on Sunday, March the | another what they have learned from 
esr. this picture “‘The Conquest of th; 
forest’’ depicted in graphic manne! 
the lumbering operations of British 
Columbia, from the felling of the 
giant trees to the export shipping of ! 
the finished product. - 
At the conclusion 6f the program 
the pupils thanked the Ontario Safety 
League though their represetative for 
the very profitable and enjoyable even- 
ing. 


Several of our. senior and inter- 
mediates ace wearing Safety League 
buttons, having joined the League. 
We are glad to see them doing so 
for the saving of human lives through 
the exercise. of proper precaxtions is 
«4 most laudable aim of the League. 


‘The Teachers’ League game be- 
tween King George and O.S.D. re- 
sulted in all four points for O.S.D. 
who were just a little too good in all 
three games, High singles were: 
j Cook 230, 183; Miss Watson 
191, Miss Lounsberry 217, E. Lally 
182, 190, 212, Miss Burt-191, A. 

lon 269, Miss Hegle 187. This 
represents. some heavy hitting and the 
lair sex trundlers set up some mighty 
nice scores. 


Annual Hockey Banquet 
The eznnual hockey banquet was 
held on March 20th, in the O.S.D. 
dining-room. Those - psesent. were 
the members-of the senior champions, 
the Whirlwinds, arid the members of | 
the Boys’ Athletic Committee. The | 
captains of the defeated teams in the 
senior and intermediates groups were 
also invited. 

Mrs. McCluggage, the matron, had | 
prepareda very tasty dinner, and our; 
boys did enjoy the “‘eats,”” as all boys i 
do. After dinner was finished, chairs | 
were pushed back, and then there was | 
half-an-hour of speeches by the team | 
captains, Thompson, Abrams, Mi 
tick, Bostnari, Shepherd and Cloutier. 
These boys did remarkably, well in the | 
short time they had to speak. They 
noted the interest in the leagues, taken 
by all the boys, the sportsman like way 
in which the players conducted them- 
selves, the outstanding players, thanked 
the teachers for arrangement of games, 
both league and exhibition, and thank- 
ed Mrs.. McCluggage for preparing 
the annual dinner. 

Messrs. Lally, Blanchard, Stratton, 
Cunningham, Morrison, Clare and 


! 
For the film program of March | 
29, the Province of Ontario Pictures 
sent us 
was a dramatization uf the story of 
this famous explorer, showing his first 
years in Africa, his manly fearlessness, 
his good humour and keen sympathy 
in dealing with the natives, the dangers 
besetting his paths, his trip from coast 
to coast and subsequent return to Eng- 
land and reception by Queen oria. 
He had the pleasure of telling the 
Queen ofthe finding of the greatest 
falls in the world, which the natives 
called the Sounding Smoke, and which 
Livingstone named Victoria Falls. 


Then, sent ‘out as Consul by the 
Queen, he explored the unknown 
Zambesi countrys and on this trip dis- 
covered Lake Nyassa. His work in the 
heart of Africa was shown, and his 4 
meeting with H.M.Stanley, and_his | Q’Gorman each spoke for a few min- 
last journey up the Nile, and. tragic! utes. Each one had a different. mes- 
death. Many thrilling episodes added | sage, but all emphasized correct con- 
Greatly to the very fine historical film. ' duct in piay, and suggested ideas to be 


cS 


f right living, and to’ provide them 
ith'an education so that they would 
useful citizens. 


held in the Ev: 
Deaf, 56 Wellesley Street, 
‘on April 18th, April 19th, and’ April 
20th, 1930. Following is the program- 
me: : 


group with a very side-splitting imper- 
sonation of various pupils and members 
of the staff. He drew a hearty round 
of applause for his very good act. 
_ The feature of the after dinner talks 
was a speech by Murray Brigham of 
the High school class. Murray spoke 
‘as follow: 

Te gives me the greatest pleasure to 


Captain of my team, and on behalf of 
my team-mates I wish most heartily to 
congratulate ‘Bob’? Thompson and 
his team-mates on theirsuccess in win- 
ning the hockey championship of the 
senior school, a victory which vas de- 
served and popular. I have great ad- 
miration for the team play, and the real 
co-operative spirit whilston the ice. [ 
congratulate Thompson and Meyette 
on their many brainy plays and I have 
learned that they have taken great pains 
to plan each game, and thus they were 
successful against teams which were as 
strong as they, themselves. 


Now I wish to(call the’attention of 
everyone hereto this: These boys 
have brought success to their team by 
studying plans and working hard. In 
school you should imitate them, and 


school Work will bring you success in 
your life out in the World when you 
have left school for the last time. 


Here is another thing I want you to 
note. A great number of former pupils 
of this school, who were excellent hoc- 
keyists whilst here, left this school and 
never donned their skatesagain. They 
seemed to realize. that it was a waste 
of time to devote more time, or too 
much time, to hockey and other sports 
than to their class work. Of course 
it is pleasing to see where many of our 
friends and former pupils are taking a 
prominent part in hockey and other 
sports in their home towns, and I am 
sure they have made many friends. 


{ wish to. pay a high tribute to 
Elwood Bell who played sensationally 
in goal, and this is his first year. He 
was atireless.worker, and always en- 
thuastic about the game, and always 
cool when ‘‘ynder fire."’ He is very 
popular amofg all the boys especially 
the intermediates whom he is always 
willing to assist. Donat Maitre and 
Jack Harrison have deyeloped_much, 
and played 1 good game. Our old 
friend Mr. Blanchard was the same old 
layer who inspired his men and kept 
em courageously fighting. Kurven 
‘oster, a newcomer to the senior 
ranks, worked hard and seemed tire- 
less. . 2 
I regret that time is insufficient, and 
cannot say as much as I should like 
about the intermediates. But [ wish to 
congratulate these intermediate boys, 
and wish them every success in hoc- 
key, and in school, in the years to 
come. 

Before concluding I want all the 
hoysto thank Mr. Lally as Chairman of 
the committee for his arrangements for 
the league and banquet, and also the 
other members of the Boys’ Athletic 
Committee who have taken so much 
pains to see that everything possible 
was done for our enjoyment in sports 


be present as this annual dinner. As | Gh, 


‘Thanks’? because of the manner 


‘the ‘injuries - 


The Bible Conference 


The Thirtieth Annual Bible Con- 
d@af of Ontario will be 

ical Church of the 
‘oronto, 


Good Friday, April 18th, 2.30 p.m. 


Doxology and Reading, J. R. Byrne; 


Opening Prayer, Supt. W. R. Watt; 


Hymn, Miss Carrie Brethour; Lord’s 
Prayer, Chas. McLaughlin; Address 
of Welcome, Supt. R Watt; 
Hymn “‘Praise thy Saviour’, Junior 
Twenty minute Address, Fred 

Hymn, Miss Ada James; 
Twenty minute’ Address, Closing 
Prayer and Benediction, Chas. Eliott. 


Friday Evening, 7.30 o'clock. 


Doxology and Reading, F. E. Harris; 
Opening Prayer, J. T. Shilton; Hymn 
Miss E. Elliott; Lord’s Prayer, 


Wesley Ellis; Twenty minute Address 


Colin McLean; Hymn, Miss Ada 
James; Twenty minute Address, Mrs. 
A. S. Waggoner; Hymn, Duet by 
Mesdames Doyle and Harris; Twenty 
minute Address, Closing Prayer and 
Benediction, J. R. Byrne. 


Saturday Afternoon, 2.30 0’ clock. 


Doxology and Reading, W. R. Watt; 
Prayer, Colin McLean; Hymn, Miss 


The picture showing the methods | study even much more because your| Beulah Wilson; Lord's Prayer, Frank 


Pierce; Twenty mifhute Address, Asa 
Forrester; Hymn, Mrs. J. H. Mason; 
Twenty minute address, Arthur Jaff- 
ray; Hymn, Mrs. James Green; 
Twenty minute Address, Closing Pray- 
er and Benediction, F. E. Harris. 


Saturday Evening, 7. 30 o'clock , 


Doxology and Reading, Chas, Eltiott; 
Prayer, Fred Terrell; Hymn, Mrs. 
Walter Bell; Lord’s Prayer, Samuel 
Goodall; Short Addresses by Messrs. 
Sloan, Gura and ogiers; Hymn, Inter- 
mediate Choir; “Kyenty minute Ad+ 
dress ‘“The Fork inthe Road,” James 
Green; Duet, Mesdames Whealy and 
Watt; Twenty minute Address ‘“The 
Lily and the Crumbs,’’ Norman Glea- 
dow; Closing Prayer and Benediction, 
Norman Gleadow. . 


Easter Sunday, 9 a.m. 
Consecration and Holy Communion, 
lLam. 


Sunday School Lesson, John T. Shil- 
ton; Sunday School Hymn, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Jones; Closing Prayer and Bene- 
diction, J. T. Shilton. 


Easter Sunday, 3 p.m. 


Doxology and Reading, Fred Terrell; 
Opening Prayer; Byrne; 
Hyinn, Mrs. Walter Breen; Lord’s 
Prayer, James Tate; ‘Easter Sermon, 
Rev. Harold Clugston, M.A.; aster 
Hymn,—‘“‘March On,.March On,’ 
Senior Choir; Collection and Bene- 
diction, Rev. H. Clugston. 


Easter Sunday, 7.30 p: m. 


Doxology and Reading, J. V. Shilton; 
Opening Prayer, E. Grooms; 
Hymn, Mrs John Taylor; Lord’s 
Prayer, Silas Baskerville; Twenty 
minute Address, Walter Bell; Hymn, 
Mrs. A. S. Waggoner; Twenty min- 
ute address, HE. Grooms; Hymn, 
“Abide with me’’; Mesdames Watt 
and Whealy. Closing Addresses, Silas 
Baskerville, and others. i 
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The Easter Legend 
There’s a tender Easter legend, 
In a volume old’and rare, 3 
Of the Christ child in His Garden, 
Walking with the children there. 
And _ it tells this strange sweet story— 
(True or false, ah, who shall say?) 
How a bird with broken pinion, 
Dying, in the garden lay. 
And the children, cruel children, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, é 
Shouting, ‘“‘Make us merry music, 
Sing, You lazy fellow, sing,’ 
But the Christ Child bent above it, | 
Took it in His gentle hand, 
Full of pity for the suffering, 
He alone could understand, 
Whispered to it oh, so softly! 
Laid His lips upon its throat, 
And the song life, swift returning 
*  Sounded‘out in one glad note. 
Then away on wings unwearied 4 
Joyously it sang and soared, ; 
And the little children, kneeling 
Called the Christ child, ‘‘Master- ! 
Lord.’’ 


ES 


Easter Flowers i 
It was Easter morning in New Or-| 
leans. Every one who has visited that 
quaint Southern city at the end of 
Lent must have been struck by the af-* 
fluence of floral decorations which 
made the Roman Catholic and Episco- 
pal churches temples of bloom and of 
fragrance; but on this special Easter- 
tide the pretty little ‘church on R— 
Street surpassed all the ‘others in its 
decorations. i 
Evidently the work had been done 
with loving care and by deft fingers. 
Te was the evening before Easter, and 
two girls hdd remained behind the 
others to give the finishing touches to 
some of the wreaths and festoons. 
“Do youknow, Grace Nugent would- 
n't give us one of her flowers,’” Mar- 
garet King said to her friend, Adele 
Foster. *‘She’s got lots ofthem, you 
know, and her lilies. this year are the 
most beautiful I’ve everseen. Allshe 
said when I asked her was, ‘I have 
other uses for my flowers, Margaret,”” 
In the largest ward of the children’s 
department in the C—Hospital, the 
ward of incurables, that Easter morn- 
ing brought with it something mar- 
vellous to the patient little sufferers ly- 
ing on their clean white cots, 
Pyramid of flowers rose in. 
of the long room. Atthe fdct of each 
Cot was a suitable motto uf Jeaves and 
flowers suspended from the ceiling, By 
each pillow was laid a bouquet ‘of 
roses, lilies, and violets, filling the air 
with delicious perfume. 
“Oh, is it heaven?” one thin, 
wan littie creature in the last stage of 
consumption, raising the flowers in her 
wasted hands and pressing them to her 
blue lips.’” " 
“Oh, I’ve seen th 


em often before," 
said her neighbor, a girl with Spinal 
complaint. “‘We used to live in the | 
Country, and we had a garden with a‘ 
Great rose bush in it, red roses that 
smelt so nice, agd my ma used to let 
me pullthem. [could run about then 
as well as anybody. It makes me feel 
cod to see “roses again Somebody 
trouble to 
"And the girl smiled 
one in the hospital 
pain-drawn face, 

es, id one of the good sisters, 
stopped tolisten S*fr wis a good 
who thought of you. She 
said: "See, here are some children who 
are not able to see the flowers bloom- 
ing in the gardens, nor even go to 
church to see the flowers there. [will 
bring them some, and then they will 
Femember what a great ter is to 
them and to all the ‘orld, and they 
will try to be patient? 

The litle consumptive clasped her 

flowers in her hot hands and said: ‘J 


j ‘after such unfriendly i 
wonder she don't wince while Doctor ‘as yours did to yours. 
i so much of these little sufferers and 
their starved lives, that. it seemed. to 


would like to see the 
1 want to thank her, 
“You will see her. 
tocome to-day.’ The service: 
Church were unusually impressi 
Easter morning. cannot say, though, 
that 
them, so engrossed was she in watch- 


good flower-lad; 
She promised 


ing the effect of the decorations ‘on ’ the flowe: $ 
every one who entered the church, and and care in ‘one human heart,at least 


is recalling the compliments that she, 
as chief worker, had already received 
on her success. 
friend burned hotly every ‘time her 
eyes fellon Grace’s calm absorbed 
face. 

“'I-don't see how she can’ sit there 
So quiet and serene,’ she thought, 
conduct. 


M=—is preaching against self-seekin 
and exhorting us to bring our best to th: 
altar as a thank offering. 

“Come with me, Margaret,”’ said 
the soft voice of Grace, 


were leaving the church. ‘I have an 


Her anger against her i 


Tue Canarian 


R— a 
vethat triumph over death. » 


i 


Margaret King heard onewordot of 


i 


a» the people | my flow. 


She. told them the eweet old: Easter. 
tale forever new ‘to yearning hearts. 
The tale of love and self-sacrifice, ‘of 
wzony patiently borne, that life ‘might 


They listened breathlessly. Some 


fore. To others it was new, butto all 
rs had spoken, and told of love 
outside the hospital. © They could trust 
their Father with the rest. 

“Can you ever forgive me??? Mar- 
garet said again, in a broken voice, as 
they left the hospital. ‘1 censured 
you, and how much nobler wai your 
work than mine??? t 
“Oh, no,” answered Grace, 


T had thought 


me to bring an. hour's joy to them 
would only be another way ot laying 
ers on His altar.”” 

This was the beginning of the 


appointment and I wish you would go | Flower Mission in New Orleans, 


with me.” 

Margaret’s first impulse was to re- 
fuse, but curiosity, and some constraii 
ing influence in Grace's voice and 
look, silenced the words on her Jips. 

“‘We are going to the C—Hospi- 
tal,’” 
seat 


in the street car. 
‘To the hospital! What on earth 
takes you there to-day???” 

“You willsee when you get there,’’ 
Grace answered, smiling. 

“The children are just longing 
you, Miss Nugent,’’ 
nurses who met them at the door.. 
“They're more roused up than I’ve 
seen them for many a day. We've 


given them the fruit and cake you sent thi 


but I think the flowers please them best. 
They've been chatting and laughing 
over them, and it isn’t often you hear 
a laugh in this ward.”” 

“O, Grace, I understand now, 
whispered Margaret, as her 


” 


Hlower-lady,”” said the nurse, smiling. 
SI 


voices from every cot. 
“Thank you a. million times, 
ma’am,"" repeated the little consump- 
tive, near whose cot Grace had paused, 
“Oh, the flowers are so sweet, and 
I've been so busy looking at them 
’ve almost forgotten to cough.’* 
“How did you come to think about 
us?”’ said her hollow-eyed neighbor, 
““It seemed to me when w 
everybody forgot us bu 
and the nurses? It's thei 
tend us I supposi 
too."" , 
Her poor eyes filled with tears, 
“‘Itseems as if nobody gay 


ed as though my dead mother has been 
by me ever since these Posies came, 
She told me when she was dving that 
she was going to 


come there too, 
head that mothe: 
Toses to mii 
But that's a 
?Lwith a 
her sad eyes, 
“No, no,’ Grace answered. 
am sure the flowers 
sage from your 
beautiful garden 
“The sister 
an Easter story 

interrupted, 


Tcan't get it out of my 
TF sent- me these red 
ind me of her last’ words. 


said Grace, as they took their © 


said one of the found 


enter- through the cracks and 


Own ideato worms his way into their 
rs,—both ner as if he w 


youcall the sight of this littl 
low you like his cold 


cried eager limp and 


eathought the bri 
to us outside,”* she continued. ' Seem- cy 


4 great garden where ma h: 
the flowers never fade, and | Was to -times she cried, too. Now 


silly notion I reckon, isn't th 
pathetic look of inquiry in a 


La flower, and eve: 


The Easter Lily 


Easter. was but a fortnight off, and 
two little girls, Lulu and Fannie, were 
watching with 
calla, which at 


ry time were so badly 
isappointed, still the next morning 
them at their post hoping, in 
their childish faith, that some little 
blossom might be found for them. 
~ All winter long they had watched 
je tiny leaflets unfolding, and these 
few plants had been carried back and 
forth, from one window to another, to 
catch every gleam of sunshine that 
strayed into the little room they called 
home. Every night these little loving 
hands: had carefully covered the deli. 
cate leaves for protection from the 
chilling winds that would Creep 
crevices, for 
old Boreasjsa coldhearted fellow, who 
shows little mercy for the poor, and 
chimney cor- 
ere a welcome visitor, 
think he had caught 
le bit of summer or he 
would have curled up the leaves with 
fingers, and blown with his 
, until the tiny stalks became 
tifeless, and the soil itself 


But. don’t 


icy breath, 


stiffened ai 
The litle girls knew all 
covered their treasures so Carefully at 
night, and cared for them so tenderly 
by day, that at last they were to be-re- 
warded for all their labor —the ily had 
budded. 

Long. years azo—in fact, so many 
that it seemed to Lulu and Fanny a 


this, and had 


‘¢ come here beausiful dream—there Wasa dear little 
t the doctors homie, \ 
ir businessto window. 
e, but they’re good, the grate 


where plants bloomed in the 
s, and a warm fire gleamed in 
and in the springtime binds 
trees, and the lawn was 
with the greenest grass, where 
ight spring flowers opened their 
es. And then, somehow, for the lit- 
tle girls could not tell how, all these 
beautiful things had faded away, only 
they and mamma were left, and mam 
ad to sew all the time, and some- 
hese plants 
were all the garden they had; and only 
to think oft, the lily had budded; they 
Were so happy; they must look oftener 
han before to see. if the flower were 
Imost there. 


sang in the 
covered 


the lily itsel 
led. so the bud was Not very strong. 


the children had heard the tale be- 


“Te. 
I , Was the work that came to my hand, 


round the poor little roots. ! 


becoine to them if 
risen in their. hearts) an 


T, would 
deny themselves some knawit leasure 
and ‘strive’ to consecrate themselves 
anew to Christ. ~ 

“My. dear girls,” she said, “‘are 
not weall willing to deny” ourselves 
something for the sake of ‘Christ? to 
give up some amusement, orhabit, we 
treasure, that perhaps may be crowidng 
us out of the kingdom?. 

“Is there not ‘some object dear’ to 
us’ We are willing to give up for him? 
He gave his all for us—life, kingdom 
and heaven itself;. his precious blood ‘ 
was shed, that we through him might 
live; and what have we done for him? 
Is there’ not something we can lay 
upon the altar as’a sacrifice, so we 
;may be prepared to receive his love 
into our hearts??? 


! scl 
about what they could 


we can give the 

syou know the teacher said 
it must be something we thought a 
great deal of, something dear to us, 

‘and I believe we care more’ for the 

Ilily than anything else.’?* ut 

' will we send the lily to him??? 
Lulu. “I don't know,’ said Fanny, 

| “but I guess God will show us how.”’ 

' And now that the lily was to be given 
to God, they bestowed more care than 
ever upon it: each day the bud grew 
larger, and you could begin'to see a 

‘rim of white aboye the green. 

| The days sped on, and there were 

; only four days till Easter, but in the 
meantime a malignant disease settled 
overa part of the city, and little child- : 
ren were’ rapidly falling at its ap- 
Proach; each mother trembled as she 

| held her loved ones, for who knew 
how near the angel of death might 
be; he hovered around theshomes of 
wealth and comfort, and of Poverty 
ated want until at last the shadow fell 
across the street and inté the room 
where the Easter lily was. 

Fanny lay there unconscious of the 
sadness and gloum that had settled 
upon their little home; sometimes in 
the delirium of fever she would talk 
about the lily—God's lily, as they cal- 
led itnow. Each day the shadows 
\ deepened, so dark, so sad, and tomor, 
row was Easter, 

All sight mamma and Lulu Watched 
the litle sufferer, hoping for some 
word or look of recognition; morn- 
ing was slowly dawning, —Easter 
Sunday, when so many ages ago 
Christ had risen from the dead, and 
browglit, with) him light and life. to 
the waiting soul. 

Away off in the distance you might 
catch the chime of the old cathedral 
hells as they rang in the joyous morn; 
Perhaps some of the music reached 
Fanny's ears, for’ half opening her 
eyes she stretched her hand toward 
Lulu and whispered: ‘‘] will take the 
lily to him.” Just then the sunshine 
burst into the room. Lulu turned to 
the window, and there unfolded in all 
its beauty was the lovely lily. 

Long ‘hours afterwards, when the 
Sabbath bells were Pealing their glad 
notes, and-choral voices sang, ‘The 
Lord is risen indeed’? the little child lay 
there so still, so beautiful, with thesmile 
of heaven upon herlips, and holding in 
the waxen fingers her Precious gift, the 

Easter lily, 


; Upand do 
drives the junk: 
ful, nasal cry, loadin 
with broken scraps ani 


tan nine out of ten professional men. 


Better than that irk is ‘of the ut- 
most importance in the “world and, in 
the aggregate reaches proportions al- 

#@ most beyond the belief of the casual 
man in the street. ‘ 

’ Few things are more depressing and 
unsightly than a pile of junk as high as 
atwo-story building. One may see 

such in every city and, so far as the 

casual observer can determine, none of 

> the stuffis ever moved. ‘Thepilt 
crease, apparently, from month to 
month and grow rustier and rustier but 
the men in the business keep on buying. 

How are they able to keep so much 

| money tied up? Where do they get 
the large amount of capital which seems 
to be necessary? 

‘They borrow from the banks, like 
> any other business man, onthe security 
| of their stock in trade. 

“No better security,” the president 
of almost any bank will declare. “‘It 
can neither burn nor blow away. It 

© can’t be damaged by water or smoke. 

Where is there acollateral like that? It 

isabsolutely safe. The foundries and 

the nut and bolt works and the stove 
factories can’t get along without it. It 
» pays the largest profit of any business 
to which we lend money and these pro- 
| fits fluctuate very little. Junk is always 
in demand. The men in that business 
are excellent customers.’” 

Whenever one goes tu a junk yard 
where old iron lies'in stacks nicely as~ 
Sorted as to grades, one learns how 
much may be done. with system and 
close attention to business; how large 
an enterprise may be builded from an 
Insignificant beginning. If few Ameri- 
cans engage in the junk business it 
so much that they fear to lose dignity in 
the commerical world as that they have 
hot the patience to master the details 
of an industry which calls for excep- 
_ tionally fine figuring, the ability or 
instinct to snap up bargains where few 
Persons would see one. 

Men whose business equipment in 
th: beginning of their commerical life 
Consisted of a few gunny sacks, an old 
Wagon anda spavined horse have 
frown tich in a few years gathering 
junk Think of it! They are to be 
found in any American city if one 
looks for them. 

Mostly they are Jews, but there are 
other nationalities—not many Ameri- 
Cans ond hardly ever an Englishman. 
Tknow two young Hebrews who began 

| 0 gather junk eight or nine years ago 

With an outfit that kept the agents of 

the Humane Society awake nights. 

They had been fairly well educated, 

they were energetic and ambitious and 

thrifty but they had-no trade and they 
didn't care to follow in the footsteps of 
their progenitors and drag along ‘in the 
» clothing business. They. worked hard 
and gradually improved their facilities. 
In a year they had three or four of their 
en helping them, “‘hired 
Working by the day. Things, 
specially junk, began to come their 

Way; Four years ago these young men 

hal saved up $1,700—gathered in the 

alleys and back yards of a ‘large city. 

hen they leased one-quarter of «a 

ss of vacant ground past which ran 

Brail track connecting them with 

the main line, 


i 
| 


pag oti these two Hebrews have a 
siness worth between $100,000 
3nd S150,000 a year. They have 


Contracts with the most important con- 
cerns in the country. 
- A fairly clear idea of the 


_ junk may be gained in this*incident: 


} stock of stoves was destroyed by fire and 

jthe stoves, of course, were ruined= 

; far: as that firm oncerned. 

{ Mostly they were sheet iron affairs with 

1 Pretty, nickel trimmings. The flames 
spoiled the polish and the nickel and the 


+ water rusted them. A total loss, the 


‘merchants said, but the two young 
; Hebrews I have mentioned came 
along and bought the whole fot, about 
two hundred, I believe, for fifty cents 
‘apiece, just as they were in the ruins. 
One of their regular employees 
cleaned thie stoves and another, hired 
‘for the occosion, re-nickeled them for 
fifty cents apiece. The dents were 
straightened’ out: and polish applied. 
When the job was finished the junk 
dealers had as decent a lot of stoves as 
anyone might care to see—in the less 
expensive section on bargain day. Then 


they sold them to a mercantile house 


for four dollars apiece, a net profit on 
‘every stove of more than three dollars: 

All first class junk dealers do a luc- 
rative business in wrecking buildings. 
In these high pressure days men think 
little of tearing down a five- or ten-story 
Structure to make room for another 
i as high, and this gives a new 
dignity to those who believe in saving 
the scrap. I know several Hebrews 
and one American physician who have 
grown rich—that is they each have a 
paltry quarter-or half-million—by con- 
tracting to demolish buildings for the 
iron and steel and bronze, with other 
money considerations of profitable im- 
vortance. This junk is practically 
handed to them, not forgetting the 
bonus which they are pretty cert 
carn for exceeding a specified time 
limit. 4 

The business of sorting junk comes 
very close to being a science. I know 
an old negro who earns twenty dollars 
a week atthis work. He is anexpert 
and takes as much pride in it as motor- 
man who stops the car with the steps 
tight over the mud puddle. The firm 
which employs him brought him from 
Pittsburg to the West. It is impossible 
to fool him. He-knows all the gfAdes 
of iron and steel and other metals at a 
glance. In ten years no complaint ever 
has arise from shipments sorted by him. 
This is important because quotations 
are based on quality and in many in- 
stances railroad rates depend upon the 
proper classification of the junk. 

The several grades sell for varying 
prices averaging from $12 to $15 a 
ton, some of them $17.50. Popa 
from dismantled buildings sells readily 
for $25 and $30 a ton andis almost as 
good as new pipe. ‘‘I” ‘beams are 
bought for ridiculously low figures and 
after being painted are almost as ser- 

able as beams just turned out of 
the mills. Nearly all the street railways 
sell their worn brake-shoes to junk 
dealers who ship them to the foundries 
where they are made over into new 
shoes and returned, very often to the 
junk dealers who sell them back to 
the companny. 

East St. Louis, Chicago and Pitts- 
burg are the principal buyers of junk. 
There are train loads of it in transit 
every day. At the foundries it is 


profit in 
7 


reds of other things 
today in the’ building 


‘When one considers junk in a na- 
onal way one is more than ever sur- 
prised. ¢ managers of five great 
; ion and steel works estimate the ‘mill 
Consumption of this’ old material for 
11907 attwelve and one-half million 
tons. If that isn’t sufficiently impres- 
sive one has only to reckon the aver- 


-| A mercantile houre that carried alarge , age price by the ton. Some kinds 


, have gone down to $4 and others up 
to $28 and $35 but a fair medium, the 
big buyers say, is $12 t0 $12.50 The 
total selling price, at that figure, am- 

| owas to the stupendous sum of more 
than $144,000,000! Something do- 

{ing in the junk line! 

When some of the leading steel and 
iron men were.asked about junk they 
were very much amazed that an item 
‘so important should have been over- 
looked all these years, especially as 
they had been paying for it. Never 
had they given it a thought ina human 
way. 

“Twelve million tons!’? one ex- 
claimed. “‘Well, who, would have 
thought it? Why, tha% nearly one- 
half the pig iron production. Funny, 
isn’t it, what things we miss?’” 


A Column of Interesting Facts 
| ting’” The Pole 
Sydney Bulletin: _ Our Anglo-Sax. 
on cousins across the Pacific 
concerned with the British note, deliv 
ered some 12 months ago, but only re- 
‘cently replied to, which points out that 
the Antarctic seas, with certain lands in 
that vicinity nuw being “‘explored’” by 
‘an American expedition, have long 
been considered a British sphere by 
right of discovery and exploration. One 
' American paper characteristically re- 
fers to this claim as based on ‘‘impu- 
denc¢ and effrontery,”’ since an Amer- 
, ican named Wilkes discovered land in 
s these regions in 1832, whereas Ross, 
‘on whose extended explorations the 


, British case is based, did not see the, 


j land until 1840. The facts are that 
i Wilkes made his discoveries in 1840, 
‘ not eight years earlier ; that Ross made 
the first of his three voyages in 1839, 
his researches extending until 1843; 
and that as early as 1823 and 1831 
| Weddell and John Biscoe, both Brit- 
ishers, discovered and named land in 
this region, After Wilkes the Amer- 
icans took no further ‘visible interest in 
the Antarctic until recently. On the 
other hand, the British have sent one 
expedition after another ever since the 
days of Ross, and several European 


Even fiow no Amefican attempt has 


land after the manner of Amundsen and 
Scotts Instead an aeroplane has been 
flown over a spot estimated to be the 
pole, just as was done when Byrd flew 
| from Europe and “‘located’’ the North 
| Pole! 


‘ 
| The wheat harvest in the Argentine 
| Republic commences in November 
and is in. full swing about Christmas 
‘ime. It continues well on into January 
jin the most southerly portion where 
the season starts later. 


i 
| A German scientist brings to light 
some most extraordinary figures. and 
statistics concerning the corpuscles or 
minute cells ia the blood; those 
‘microscopic _entites which give it its 
color and _ its life-giving power. Laid 
edgewise in single line the corpuscles 
from the blood of a healthly adult 
would extend nearly five times around 


countries have llowga the example. : 


| been made to locate the South Pole by 


Ring the Bells of Easter 
Ring the bells of Easter, : 
Spread the news aboard, 

Tell of Christ the Victor, 
Christ the risen Lord, 
Crucified and buried 

,_ In thesealed tomb, 
Risen again triumphant 
Over death and gloom. 
Ring the bells of Easter, 
Ever loud and clear, 
Tell again the story, 
Spread it far and n 
Tell it to the as 
Swell it to the sky, 
He has burst His prison 
And gone up on high. 


Ring the bells of Easter, 
Swell the tidings "round, 
Christ the Lord is risen, 
Now a victor crowned. 
He who hung and suffered, 
He who bled and died, 
Lives again in Glory, 
At His Father's side. 
i 


the earth at the equator. Counting five 

jof them every second, it would 
require one hundred and sixty thousand 
years to count every one of the 25 
billons of ‘them. The corpuscles of 
two men would reach as far as the 
; moon if placed edge to edge. 


New Welland Canal 
Te is expected that the new Welland 
| Ship Canal which connects. Lake Erie 
with Lake Ontario, and which has 
, been built at a cost of over 24,000,000 
pounds by the Dominion of Canada, 
will be opened officially on July 1 next. 
Tewill have eight large locks and 
ill enable ships to pass through the 
nty-seven miles in a: matter. of 
eight hours—or rather less than 
one-third the time required for passage 


| through the existing waterway. The - 


whole achievementis one ogthe most 
remarkable’ in _ modern engineering; 
has involved reclamation, bridge build- 
ing, electrification, terminal construc- 
tion and a host of other big enterprises, 
and stands. as yet another monument 


nadian industry and skill and her 


_faith in her industrial future. 


Marvels of Space 
Who can comprehend the distance 
of ‘twelve millions of billions of miles’ 
at which a picture. reproduced in the 
“‘Sphere,”’ was taken of afpiral neb- 
ula in Ursa Major—familiaely known 
as ‘The Plough? Even astronomers find 
such figures unwieldy, so they cut 
them down, in drastic manner, to 
i ““light-years’’ of measurement. This 
a trifling unit of six million million 
making this. nebula -in “ easy 
language, only 2,000,000 light-years 
away from us! Incidentally, © that 
means the light we see left The 
Plough two million years ago. 


In no form ot natural’ wealth is 
Canada more richly endowed than in 
respect . of fisheries resources. The 
fisheries of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, and of inumerable inland wa- 
ters, form the foundation of a widely 
extended industry—an industry which, 
in turn, forms one of the prominate 
and important pillars of the Domion’s 
export trade. In the last few years 
Canada’s exports of fishery products 
have averaged rather more than 
$35,000,000 a year, and this: trade 
penetrates every quarter of the globe. 
Canada’s customers for fishery prod- 
ucts of one kind or another include 
nearly a hundred ‘countries. 

Last year Canada produced 90 per 
cent of the world’s nickel, 95 percent 
of the world’s asbestos, 55 percent of 
the cobalt, 9 percent’ of the gold,9 
percent of the lead, 8 percens of the 
silver, 6 percent of the zinc, 5 per- 
cent of the. copper. 


ere ene 


ey 


Christ is Risen 
Hail to Him whose star is seen 
(Glowing a the Eariera skies} 
Fairest of the sons of men, 
Sweetest. song in Paradise! 
All the paths of earth He trod, 
From the manger to le grave, 
Proving lite, “The gift of God" 
Deathless, as the hud which gave. 


Where the stars of glory throng, 
Where the angles answer prayer: 
Christ is risen over all = 
Every claim of mortal sense, 
Sin no longer need enthrall, 
Death no more 
Christ is risen! Sing the words, 
Till they feed the hungering world, 
As the forest fills with birds, 
As the floral fields unfold: 
Sing them till the winds of heaven 
sHave their pure aromas blown 
Into every port and haven, 
Where the name of Christ is known, 
Christ is riser powers 
Flee like mists in morning's sun, 
Truth descends in healing showers—, 
God and Goodness, shine as one! 
In these resurrection hours 
Let us from our idols tum, 
Wreath the cross with Easter flowers, 
And the risen Christ discern. 


An Easter Meditation 


On a Sunday morning a little more 
than eighteen hundred years ago an 
event took place which changed the 


current of history and gave to the 
world anew purpose. In a garden 
outside the wall of Jerusalem 4 tomb 
had been opened to receive the body 
of ayoung man whose life, fraught 
with promise, had come to a_ sudden 
end. A little group of men and wo- 
men who had loved this youth well 
and hoped much from nim, but had 
been bitterly disappointed in his fail- 
ure, dropped their tears upon his 
corpse and then laid it away in the 
grave, while the world went on. its 
way regardless of that sepulchre in the 
garden. 
Let us suppose for one moment 
that the seal on that tomb had re- 
aained unbroken, and that the body 
it contained had gone back to dust; 
that he were still lying ‘‘In that lone 
Syrian town,’’ with the Syrian stars 
looking down upon his ashes. What 
then! Then there would have'been no 
Christi » no Christian civil- 
ization, no Chuistian Scriptures, nu 
Christian Sabbath—and for us no 
Hebrew Scriptureseither; no Christian 
faith rising above the clouds,and no 
Christian hope with its anchor within 
the veil! If one should look upona 
Canadian or American city to-day he 
would see no. church-spires Pointing 
heavenward and would hear no 
church bells with their mellow. call. 
He mightsee the minarets ofa Mo- 
hammedan mosque and hear the call of 
a muezzin bidding men arise and pray; 
or he might see the tower of a Pagoda 
and incense rising before the image of 
Buddha. He might listen to the read- 
ing of the Koran o1 of Confucius, but 
he would never have read the Gospel 
according to Johmand the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. All the wealth wrap- 
ped up in Chritianity would have been 
lost to the world'in that closed sepul- 
chre on Calvary! 2 
But Sunday morning came to that 
grave by Jerusalem, and the sun look- 
ed upon a broken seal, a stone rolled 
away, an empty tomb, a risen Christ! | 
- On that day a half-dozen: women and | 
a dozen men stole out of their hiding- 
places to look with mingled fear and 
hope on that deserted sepulchre, 


Now the whole world surrounds it; 
while Easter carols break upon the air | 
and the 


million 


taster joy suffuses ahundred | 
hears. “'Christ_ is risen,"? | 
ut from a hundred thousand 
“He is risen indeed,”’ echoes 


-Ram's Hom. 
=_—_—_—_——_—_—______ 


The Kindly Heart 


world and we do well tu’ remembe: 


hundred years old next. December. 
It is a long time since slavery was wip: 
éd out in the Republic, yet this man 


freedom of his race, ‘cherished all the 
while the memory of the one who had 
once been his mistress in slavery days 
Now she, aged and alone, is destitu 
and the old’ slave comes to her resc 
with what he had to give. 
Kindness has a fashion of returning 
to bless the kindly soul. ‘The bread 
cast upon the waters comes back in 
abundant measure. The helping 
hand which some.one extended to our 
fathers years ago now comes in four- 
fold measure to their children. There 
is no cup of cold water which is for- 
Gotten, no shared crust which does 
not sometime return to bless the giver 
or his heirs. ‘ 
There is a strange vitality in kindly 
deeds. We forget them, and they may 
never be-heard of again; but they are 
not dead. Silently they are‘at work, 
multiplying themyelves in lives which 
never heard of; the first deed which 
begot“ them, and so they’ become 
sternal, outliving the doer and reaching 
out more and yet more widely to bless 
future generations. We are Setting in 
motion forces which will survive until 
the end of the race, and will be always 
beneficent and helpful. This an 
immortality which all may share. We 
may not have much money, but we 
can sow kind deeds so long as life 
lasts, and they will go on fruiting for 
ever. No matter what it costs it is 
surely worth it.—Onward. 


On Folding Papers 
Two men were going downtown in 
the subway one morning, each reading 
a newspaper. One threw his about in 
sections, some of it falling tothe floor, 
where it was trampled under foot..The 
other folded his neatly and laid iton 
the seat beside him. 
A porter gathered up the scatterings. 
of the first for destruction; a fellow 
Passenger took the folded paper and 
read it while crossing the ferry, where 
he took a train for Philadelphia. 
He, too, folded the Paper, when he 
finished reading it; and latera brake- 
man, gathering the. fragments of dis- 
Carded, papers, asked if he might take 
It 


He read it, rolled it tightly, tied it 
with string and tossed it off ata crossing | 
where the train did not stop. 


An old flagman picked it up, read it 


from as many choirs. 

If in all the yearthere is one day 
which it is well to celebrate it is that 
day which marks our Lord's arising 


and gave it to alittle girl who called for 


it just before the noon hour. 
She carried it home, where two 


There are many kind hearts in this 


that they are to be found everywhere. 
A story which recently travelled across 
this ‘continent is worth reading. A\| So 
colored soldier recently died in a sol= 
dier's home and left his little estate, 
amounting to $2,000, to his former 
mistress, Miss Cornelia Wetmore, of 
Middletown, Conn., who will be one 


had evidently, while fighting for the 


A ‘cultivated’ phrase, a. ch 


deed—anything’ good 


erful, | 
word, a\kindly, considerate, or polite | 
form, action 


or order — has a contagious attraction, 


it. 
| Portia, seeing the light in her hous. 


far that little candle'throws its beam 
shin 
world. ! 


finished, 


Paper —on our way.— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 
i 


How is It? 


K.R- 


The question. 
naturally present itself as to why there 
should be this difference. 

To answer this question we have to 
go buck for many centuries, and study 
the early history of these animals, 

Before the horse was domesticated 
it lived in a wild state on the open 
plains. ‘There it would lie down. in 
the tall grass, which helped tu protect 
it from its enemies. The horse was 
not a fighting animal, and_ its only 
defence lay in a pair of 
Being constantly on the alert, it lifted 
its head above the yrass, and raised 
itself on its fore feet in order to spy 
out its enemy, if any there should be. 
Thus we see, the wild life of the 
plains,was the cause of him using his 
front feet in rising from the “ground, 
ith the cow it was. different. 
The cow has always fed. in the field, 
and then lain down in the open 
under a tree ur in.the woods. She, 
too, had her enemies, 
Protection of the grove, and her best 
view Was when she was down on the 
Ground, when her sight was not ob- 
structed by tall grass. She thus formed 
the habit of getting up by using her 
hind legs first. ; 
Te is the old story ofearly environ- 
ment and habit. Children do. what 
they see their parents do, Necessity 
formed the habits of the arly races 
and of wild animals as” well, There 
are many strange things in the world, 
but they all have ‘their explanation; 
The habits we form in'youth will cling 
tous when we'are grown up. En- 
vironment is a mighty factor in deter- 
puning the conduct of both man and 

east. 


To obey is Better 
A story told by Dr. J. Monro Gib- 
son illustrates the truth that God is bet. 
ter pleased with heart service than with 
gifts and sacrifice. 


elderly people read it; and that even- 
ing a woman came, chatted a moment 


Ie happened when my friend was a 
child. © Her father was one of the stern 
Puritans ‘of New England; stern in- 


a good ‘deed in a naughty 


How much we read every day, and 
how much toss aside, when we have i 


How seldom do. we live: for the 
unknown ‘other, ‘away off somewhere, 
young or old, in some humble shack, 
by ‘the ‘evening light, for whom we 
never fold anything—not even a news- 
in 


sturdy heels. | 


but she had the , 


Someone looks for it; someone needs sh 


shining from a distance, says, ‘* How. 


The ground work on 


est, 


“which may be an inspiration to doubt. 


wn fine possession. 


the business and professional world it 
is character which counts'most of all, 


is to be recognized asa person to be 


trusted, as one ‘who fulfils his word, as 


‘one who is loyal to friends. 
—Call-Bulletin. 


i & 


| ——. 
One a Day 

Bishop Quayle, of Chica Was 
a great lover of books, and fairly de- 
voured them. He once declared that 
he had read an average of a book a 
day since his college days on down his 
whole career, 

He was one day asked by one of his 
personal friends if he had read acertain 
long and rather heavy book. He re 
plied, in a rather casual manner: 

“Yer, I read it the other night.’” 

“The other night?’ replied his 
friend. “You could not read a book 
like that in’ one night.” I have just 
finished it after a week of veiy close 


teading.’” / 
“Well; let us try ourselves at anex- 
amination on the book,?? said Quayle. 
he two were questioned by a third 
Party and the Bishop easily made two 
Points to tne other’s one. 
~ William: A.’ Quayle loved books and 
lived with them. ‘The first thing he 
ever bought, Dr. Rice informs us, was 
a book—a complete edition of Shake- 
Speare's works The last thing he 
bought, and it was when death was at 
his very bed's edge,’ was the latest un- 
abridged dictionary. He would spend 
his last cent for a good book. He 
always had some particularly prized 
volumes lying on his table and would 
touch them fondly as he passed. 


“6 man can be called friendless 
when he has God and the companion- 
ship of good books,”'—Klizabeth 
Barret Browning 


The True Test of Character | 


ig, wavering ones, ignorant of their | 


Of all'things needful to. success. in 


‘To be known as a person of character 


truest sense—of character’ | 
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sunny schoolyard came the shrill shouts 
of the children. + Jessamine> knew ex- 
actly what they were playing without 
jing to look: ‘She knew it would be 
‘hop scotch,’’ and “‘here we come 
E gathering,’? and of course “skipping. ”” 
How happy they were, making the very 
recess! c 
‘The first of June, but Jessamine’s 
pulse did not quicken’ now with’ the 
thoughts of it, for what didit matter? 
Other years it had been the signal’ to 
start out on those shopping expeditions 
hunting for the little “surprises for 
mother. 
What fun it had been tucking them 
away in her trunk and) suitcase; r 
|. as vacation time drew: nearer, w! 
lightfui litde thrills she exp; 
| she’ pictured the happy: light 
mother’s dear bi x 
ent - 


others: 
discovered there had ‘always 
piece of lilac print, for ever since Jes- 
samine could remember anything her 
mother had worn lilac sun-bonnet in 
the garden among her roses. < 

Our in that dear old garden now 
Mother's roses would be blooming, the 
robins would be singing their persistent 

. litte songs in tke’ cherry-tree, the 
golden sunlight would ‘be peeping in 
through the’ frilled ‘curtains, and” her 
mother's big.rocker—of course it was 
in the south bay-window, but Mother 
was not there; she had gone just as 
Mothers so often do; just’ slipped 

©. away to the better land. 

A blinding mist in Jessamine’s eyes 
blotted outthe tall fuchsia that nodded 
Ks purple. blossoms at the open win- 

low. : 

The big gong rang in the hall, and 
the steady tramp of marching feet ar- 
oused her fromher dreaming. ‘It was 
dificult ta keep her mind on her work 

uring the remainder of the moming 
Session, and she was glad when once 
more the children had gone and. she 
Was free to think. 

here was a dainty litle tearoom’ 
Dot very far from the school’ where 
essamine always had lunch, and after- 
Noon tea, To-day as she. took her 
Place at her particular table, she had 
0 wait some time before one of the 
maids came to her. ane 

. 1 am very sorry to keep you wait- 

ine, Miss Stafford,’” the maid apolog- 
ted us she hurried ‘over, flushed and 
revous. ‘*But we’ are short’ handed 
way. Mary is away.’” 
ahs is Mary ill?"? Jessamine asked 
epee net Mary, but her mother 

Safford ling for pome time, Miss 
“And i i 

the teach 2 she worse to-day, Anni 

& Well, Mary phoned in. that she 

ould not be down, but that was all 
 said,’’ the maid replied, as she 

Uttied away, — 


asked, quite concerned. *: 


All afternoon Jessamine kept thin! -| 
ing about Mary and her sick ‘mother. 
She knew Mary quite well, and h 
often noticed how tired’ and frail 
looked. - ‘ 

‘When school was dismissed for the 
day, Jessamine went back to the tea 

and as she sipped her tea. from 
the dainty pink and gold cup, she res- 
olved to go’and see Mary, for perhaps 
there might be something that she 
could do, and this was the firstof June. 

Miss Joyce was very pleased to give 
Mary's address, and Jessamine was 
soon on her way to the west end of the 


city. y 

Te was a rather grim looking house 
in which Mary and her mother lived, 
and Jessamine’s hand trembled a little 
as she pressed the bell, but she smiled 
brightly at the pleasant-faced woman 
who answered her ring, and poiloted 
her up two flights of stairx. <4 

The girl rapped softly on the door, 
scarcely daring to breathe as she heard 
light footsteps crossing the room. The 
door opened, and Mary stood looking 
at her with wondering eyes. 

“Thave come to ask if [could help 
you, Mary, for I heard that your mother 

ill,”” Jessamine said ‘quickly. 


Mother will 


with a little trembly catch in her voice. 
Mrs. Dawson lay white and languid, 
but she smiled wanly and held ‘outa 
wasted hand. 
lave you called in a doctor, Mary?” 
Jessamine questioned, trying hard. to 
steady her voice. 

“Oh, yes, but he cannot do much 
for mother up here,’ was the gi 
reply. -°‘Plenty of fresh air, he said, 
is what she needs. He advised a trip 
to the country; but you-see we cannot 
afford that just now.’’ 

Jessamine looked around at the 
sloping attic walls, the low ceiling, and 
the miniature north window where the 
sun would seldom, ifever, enter. The 
room itself. was neat and comfortable, 
but it was no place for a dear mother, 
either sick or well, to live out her life. 

‘The little teacher's eyes wandered 
tack again to the sweet, patient face 
on the pillow; and she saw a vision of 
the little home in the country with the 
big empty rocker standing in the sun- 
ny bay window, and the lilac sun- 
bonnet hanging in the kitchen, and 
she seemed to catch the perfume from 
the roses in the garden. Two big tears 
rolled down her cheeks and fell on 
herifolded hands. 

f ‘only her own dear mother were 
there now! but not even the roses or 
the’ sunshine had been of any avail 
there. Yet here was a mother, dying 
for the want of them, and mothers are 
so precious—and they slip away so 

j often. : 

+ — The girl's mind worked quickly, and 
'shé leaned forward and took Mrs. 

‘ Dawson's thin hand between her soft 
palms, while she said tenderly, “I want 
you to ler me helpyou. "I havea cosy 
apartment, andthere isa large sunroom 
which [ use for a sleeping porch in the 
summer. Couldn't you and Mary 
come and stay with me until s=hool 
closes? And then J know a dear house | 
in the country where you and I can go; 
and Mary will come out week ends. 


“That would be wonderful, Miss 
Stafford, but we could not come now, ’” 
protested with flushed cheeks: 


+ ‘Abd why not? will arrange every- | 4 


thing. We must do it—for. your 
mother’s sake,’’ Jessamine returned 
decidedly. : ‘ 

“But it would be impossible, Mi 
Stafford. You do not understand 
Mary objected nervously. *‘Mothe: 
too ill tobe moved and then there is 
the room.” x 

Jessamine sprang up quickly. “‘You 
do as I tell you, Mary,’2the ii 
what she knew was her 
room tone. ‘‘Have something warm to 
wrap about her and I will be backin a 
few minutes.” 2 

In the fronthall she met the land- 
lady, who readily consented to help 
her. ‘'‘Comeinhere and phone her 
doctor, to be on the safe side’”’ she 
said cheerfully. 

“Doctor J. B. Graham,’’ -Jessa- 
mine read from the card the’ woman 
gavelher. ‘‘Why, its Jack Graham. 

We went to school together in’ the 
country. How fortunate!’’ she ex- 
claimed joyfully. 

“An excellent idea, Jessamine,” 
came the doctor's bi i 


® good.than ait e 
the’ world) 1’ll be along with the car 
presently and drive you all over.’” 

One hour later Mrs. Dawson was 
resting on a pretty chintz couch in Jes- 
samine’s sun where a gentle 
breeze blew in, ‘bringing with it the 
sweet scent of pine-trees, and in the 
distance the lake lay blue and peace- 
ful. 

Jt was surprising how rapidly Mrs. 
Dawson improved in her new sur- 
roundings, and at the end of a week 
she was able to walk over to the win- 
dow. And in the days that followed, 
the tea room lost one of its best patrons, 
for Jessamine went home to lunch, 
and hurried home after school to have 
her afternoon tea in the pretty sun- 
room with her guest. 

Life seemed to have taken ona new 

terest for the lonely girl; there was a 
little happy song in her heart; she saw 
a new beauty in life, just because she 
was saving one dear mother. 

The school closed on the twenty- 
fifth of June, and on the following Sat- 
urday they started off forthe little house 
in the country. : 

Jessamine drew her breath hard 
when she entered the old gate, forthere 
werethe rosesin full bloom. — {t seem- 
ed td her that Mother must be some- 
where near. *— 

Early Monday morning. Mary went 
back to the city, and Jessamine insisted 
upon her making use of che apartment 
at the beach. Itwas very lonely some- 
times, but then it was comforting to 
know that her mother was being cared 
for. 
The days flew by on gauzy wings of 
happifiess, until, one day, a shadow 
c em. 

It had been an unusually busy day at 
the tearoom and perhaps Mary was 
tired, for, as she hurried across the 
polished floor, her foot slipped and she 
fell heavily to the floor. She tried vainly 
to rise as the guests rushed to her assis- 
tance, but a faintness came over her, 
the room grew dark, and when she 


recious 
‘We cling to'thee in life, in death! 


Faith of our mothers, though assailed 
By all the foes of God al nase 
‘Thy truth hath over all prevailed 
Since time its radiant course began. 
Faith of our mothers, precious faith! 
We cling to thee in life, in death! 


Faith of our mothers, thou shalt stand 
x en mountains crumble into dust ; 
‘Thy truth eternal, vast and grand 

Shall be our everlasting trust. / 
Faith of our mothers ious faith! 
‘We cling to'thee in life, in death! 


Faith of our mothers, we will prove 
That thou art true from day to day 
By kindly deeds and words of love 
‘Which shall thy saving grace display. 
Faith of our mi precious faith! 
We cling to thee in life, in death!" 
—S. A. Steel. 


opened her eyes Doctor Graham was 
bending over her and there were white 
walls and little white cots everywhere. 

Mary tried to raise herhead. ‘‘Why 
where am I, and can’t I getup?” she 
er ae j 

he doctor layghed..“"You are 
in—-the 
have to remain hee for a few days at 
least; but never fear, we will take 
good care of you,’’ he said kindly. 

“Do Mother and Jessamine 
Stafford know?”” she asked again, her 
lips quivering a little. 

“No, [thought it best not to tell 
them, for you will be able to go out 
there in a few days, I hope;’” Doctor 
Graham replied. 

A week went by, then on Saturday 


morning Doctor Graham came into, 


the ward. *‘Come, Mary, all aboa 
for the country,’ he called briskly; 
smiling at the girl’s astonished face. 

“‘But I could never’’—she began, 
almost in tears. 

“Oh, yes you could, for I am 
going to see) you safely there.”’ the 
doctor interrupted, laughing ‘quietly. 

“‘I want’ to see your mother, too, 
and—"’ he stopped suddenly, for 
Mary’s big brown eyes were looking 
straight at him with a shadow of 
inquiry in them. 

Tea was over, and Jessamine walked 
with Doctor Graham: down the 
garden path’ to the front gate, where 
the car stood ready for the long trip 
back to the city. 

“I feel rather concerned about 
Mary,”’ Jack Graham was saying. 
“‘Her arm is progressing favorably, but 
the girl és in a.weakened condition. 
What she really needs is a month's 
r 

‘Have you told Mary that?” 
Jessamine asked, looking up anxiously 
into her companion’s grave face. 

“Well, yes, Thad a plain talk with 
her this morming,”” he replied. 

‘And’ what did she say, ’"  Jessa- 
man asked again. 

“She pronounced it an utter im- 
Possibility for her to take any holidays 
just at Present, and I know that they 
are worrying over the money they owe 
me, but just to see Mrs. Dawson gain- 
ing strength so quickly is remuneration 
enough forme, Then there is her 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Mary, and you willap>* 


A Fellow’s Mother | 

A fellow's mother, said Fred, the wise, 
With bis rosy cheeks and merry blue eyes, 
Knows what to do if afellow gets hurt 

By a thump or bruise or fall in the dirt. 


She does not cares+hot much, I mel 
If a fellow's face is not quite clean; 

‘And if your trousers are tom at the knee, 
She can put in a patch you'd never see. 


A fellow’s mother is never mad, 

‘And only sorry if you are bad; 

‘And I'll tell you this, if you are only true, 
She'll always forgive you, whatever you do. 


{A fellow’s mean who would never try 
To keep the tear from her loving eye; 
And the fellow's worse who sees it not 
That his mother’s the truest friend he’s got, 


One Who Has Done Some- 
thing 
By Dorcas Jenks 

“Yes,” exulted Paul, “I’m always 
telling the boys about you, Uncle 
George, and I want everyone of them 
to meet you before you go home again. 

. [never letthem forget that Dr. Sinnott 
of Western University is my uncle. 1 
tell you, it stirs me up to think that 
there’s somebody in the family who 
has done something. I never will be 
contented to plod along, just earning 
my salt. I want to be out there with 
you, Uncle George, making discover- 
ies. But how in the world did you ever 
manage to start a scientific shoot on the 
commonplace old Sinnott tree?”’ 

Uncle George smiled and glariced : 
across at Paul’s father. ‘‘Itis rather, 
an interesting story,"’ reflected Uncle ' 
George “‘If you’ve never heard it, 
it’s time ] was the young Lochinvar! 
come out of the West to tell itto you. 
Well, to begin—Going, Robert? Ber- 
fer stay.’’ 

Paul’s stooped, gray-haired father 
shook his head and slipped out of the 
room, and Paul scarcely noticed, except 
perhaps to feel slightly annoyed at the 
delay which this incident caused to Un- 
cle George's story. 

Uncle George threw back his. stal- 
wart shoulders, and drew a deepbreath. 
Paul remarked with pride that they were 
the shoulders of an athlete, ratherthan 
those af a famous student, and he glori- 
ed again to think that this splendid 
specimen of successful, twentieth-cen> 
tury scholarship was his uncle George. 

“Well,’’ began Uncle George, 
“here's the story. There wasa miser- 

able, little, white-faced chap who even 

~ didn't care to play. His mother was 
‘sickly, too, and that fall the little chap’s. 
father died and everybody thought the 
poor wife would soon follow him. She 
would have, probably, as much from 
loneliness and sheer “helplessness as 
anything else, if a big, strong boy of 
about eighteen had not come to herone. 
day and said, ‘Cheer up’ mother; I'm 
going to take care of you and George, 
too.’ The big boy was George's step- 
brother, and he had been working 
night and day to fit himself for college. 
He was ready to enter, the fall his 
father died, and George's mother was 
too weary to realize what her stepson 
had given up for her. In fact, she 
only seemed to know thar she had 
food regularly, that she was able to 
sleep nights because fretful George 
was well taken care of; that, in short, 
she was nearly as comfortable as ‘she 
was before her husband died. So, 
without explaining much to the step- 
mother who was so sick and tired, the 
big boy went to work ina mill. While 
he was learning his trade, he drew on 
the little fund in the bank which his 
own mother had leftto help her boy 
to an education. 

“When the little chap, George, be- 
gan to goto school, he could not learn 
much, and he seemed to-be always in 
disgrace with his teachers. He was 
not fond of study, and would rather 
roll a bit of paper between his fingers, 
than read even the most fascinating 


story. Steadily and patiently 
big brother worked with the little chap 
at night, trying, to drill the simple les- 


_| sons into his’ brain. ; Nevertheless, 


his repart cards would come red-mark- 
ed:every time, _and his poor: mother 
would cry weakly on her couch, and 
wonder why her boy was not bright. 
But the -big brother did not scold or 
fret. He would take the little chap 
on his knee and tell him stories, and he 
would try to invent easy methods for 
absorbing lessons. He would take him 
‘out under the stars,and talk co him 
about the heavens, naming this constel- 
lation and that, making up stories about 


Te was all of no use—the little chap 
could not remember or locate the big- 
gest, brightest planet. One afternoon 
the big brother took time off and went 
to the school, but the report he heard 
was not encouraging. “The teachers 
had but one verdict—the little chap was 
deficient, or seemed’so. The brother 
smiled his slow, inscrutable smile, took: 
the little. stupid brother by the hand, 
and led him home and told him to go 
and play and not worry. The next after- 
noon the big brother took time off 
again, dressed the little chap in his best 
clothes and took him to the city to the 
office of agreat doctor. In afew days 
the little chap was the center of attrac- 
ton to the bright children, for he wore 
a pair spectacles such as grandfather 
wore, and this wasa sight never before 
seen in the town. A new earth anda 
new heaven had been opened to the 
boy—he could see! It was no long- 
er a baffling weariness for him to work 
at his figures, and he loved to search 
the heavens nearly as well as the big 
brother did. Night after night they 
wandered together under the starry sky, 
and the little chap learned much besides 
the big brother's store of astronomy. 
By and by the little chap was ready for 
college; at twenty though, instead of 
eighteen, for what he learned he 
learned by hard work, and not by eag- 
er bounds as the big brother did. For 


four years the little chap pegged away 


at college, and then: nothing would do 
for the big brother but that the little 


chap should cross the ocean and study i 


in the schools of the old world.’’ 

““ AIL this time the little. chap’s 
mother lay on her couch in the com- 
fortable home, never knowing a want 
or acare, for the big brother wasa skil- 
led mechanic and valuable to his em- 
ployers. ur six years the little chap 
stayed abroad, and then came back to 

yfind a congenial berth in a fine and 
growing university. Buthe found, too, 
that his suffering mother had gone to 
her rest, at last, and in the home was a 
sweet, delicate young woman, whe had 
struggled bravely inthe mill with work 
that was too hard forher—the big broth- 
er's wife. The great, kindly heart 
had to have something to cherish, 
something to spenditself upon. That 
was twenty years ago, Paul. { want 
you to rejoice that there is somebody 
inthe family who has done something; 
but I wanted you to know who itis.’’ 

Paul leaped to his feet and dashed 
the back of his hand across his eyes. 

1 must goto find my father!’ he 
said proudly. 

4 

The Best Gift for Mother 

Michael had,an errand to do before 
school, and was hurrying along a 
down-town street, when his eyes hap- 
pened to reston Peter Pry, and so 
amazing and fascinating was he, that 
Michael, his hurry forgotten, stood 
perfectly still, with his nose pressed 
against the window and watched him, 
entranced. 

A fluffy, saucy, yellow ball of acan- 


ary bird was Peter Pry, who gazed at 


Michael with bright, inquisitive eyes, 
then burst into such a frenzied torrent 


praised Michael. ul 
love’you!”? “And then came the big, 
breath-taking idea! ‘ 

‘They told him, in 
price was seven dollars and ahalf. 


away and to Michael it was the day of 
| days. 


—Selected, | them that would have caught the at-! Christmas and Thanksgiving, were 
= | tention of any ordinarily intelligent boy. ‘great, of course, but forthose, Mother, 


\ did the work and the planning to make. 
'him happy; to surprise him with some 
longed-fortreasure. Buton Mother's 
Day—ah, that was different. ‘Tables 
“were turnedon that day! © Michael 
longed to make Mother happier than 
“she had ever been in her life, and he 
believed the gift of Peter Pry would do 
it, but how in the world could he earn 
six dollars and a half by Saturday? 
Saturday morning came and Michael 
lacked four dollars and ten cents of 
Peter Pry’s purchase price. Hemade 
a pretense of eating his breakfast and, 


calling a cheerful good-bye to Mother, | 


went whistling down the street. But 
as soon as he was out of earshot the 
whist d and a frown appeared 
upon hisBron: He stopped in church 
and said a prayer to our Blessed Mo- 
ther Unless she helped him—!. He 
strolled past the bird shop intending to 
say ‘‘good morning’’ to Peter Pry, but 
the almost absolute‘certainty that he 


could not give him to Mother in. the ! 


morning made Michael turn quickly 


away from the window and walk blind- ' 
ly, absently, toward the railroad sta-* 


tion. 


‘The Southern Limited had just stop- * 


Ped to allow an irate old gentleman, 
laden with many bundles, to alight. 


‘‘Where’s my chauffeur!’" he de- | 


manded of Michael, who happened to 
be the first person his eyes resied on. 


Now Michael, never having seen ' 
the old gentleman, hadn’t the feast, 


idea who his chauffeur was, or where 
he was. 

“Don’t stare, boy! 
parcels and mind you hold them 
\steady—don’t jolt them! There's 
wild duck eggs in'those boxes. I wen 


baskets, so be careful while I see if I 


to ride in. You're young. Start out 
and walk to my place. ‘By ways’.’” 
So! Itwas the eccentric old Colonel 
Gates, of whom-everyone stood in 
awe, known as the stingiest man inthe 
State. 
| dropped the eggs. Here was a job 
which would consume the greater part 
of the day and for which he would be 
poorly paid. Reluctantly, he started 
off and had gone but a short distance 
when he met Walter Hare. Now of 
all the boys in his class at school, 
Michael liked Walter least, 
“Lo Michael: What's in the 
funny boxes.’* 
“Wild duck eggs. They belong 
{to Colonel Gates.’’ 
to his place? It’sthree miles or more, 
and the old tight-wad won’t pay you 
more than fifty cents. Why didn’t you 
make a bargain?’’ 
“I didn't think of it,”’ admitted 
Michael z 
“You're easy. Wait until he comes 
along and make one. Say, Michael! 
I know how we can make two dollars, 
just as easy! A man up at the hotel 
will pay that much for six of those 
cpae 
“But they are not mine, Walter,”? 
It would be an easy two dollars, 
alright. You'could tic the box up again 


the ahopes the; 


“to do. 


‘ and forty cents. 
Take these | 


all the way to Maryland to get them. ; 
I’ve got plants for my garden in the e¢ 


can find a tax! or something on whee!s” 


In his surprise, Michael almost , 


‘scratching up my flowers! Hop out, 
‘her and I'll give you five dollars! 


‘Gee! Are you walking all the way | 


what he had, would leave three dol- 
lars and ten cents lacking. Surely the 
Colonel would pay him fifty cents. 
That would leave two dollars and six- 
ty cents. _ Perhaps if he got back to 
town early he would be lucky enough 
to make it. ~ Lots of folks came home 
for Mother’s Day ‘and. wanted their 
bags carried. Oh! He could just 
see Mother's face when she walked 
into the living room and saw. Peter 
Pry.- Gee? Wouldn’t she be happy? 
Wouldn't she wonder how he made 
all that money? Wouldn’t—Michael 
stopped still in the road. His arms 
relaxed around the precious bundles, 
while ‘the color drained from his face * 
and his heart almost stopped beating. 
Why—?. Why—? 

Mother wouldn’t be happy at all? 
Mother would be heartbroken! He 
had disgraced her! He was no better 
than a common thief! He could 
never meet Mother's eyes again! 

In another moment he had deposi- 
ted his bundles by the roadside and 
was running wildly. He must over- 
take Walter and get the eggs back. 

“But ‘I won't give them back,” 
declared Walter, hotly. ‘‘A bargain 
is a bargain.’” 

“Net when it is wrong,’? insisted 
Michael. “Give them back orI'll—" 4] 

“You can't doathing! I’llsmash | 
tered eges before I’ll give them 
ack. 


Michael knew ‘Walter meant what 
he said. There was only one thing 
From his pocket he took his 
precious hoard of dimes and nickels. 

"TIL buy them back,’’ he told 
Walter proudly,‘ for two dollars 
Count it.”* 

With his heart full of turmoil, @ 
Michael was replacing eggs in the 
recovered eggs in the container, when 
along came the Colonel's taxi. ‘ 
“‘Hey, boy! Have you broken those 
gs??? 

“No, sir!?” 

“Then get in here. Two can ride 
for one fare, but hurry. I haven't any 
money to waste on taxis. Don’t like 
the things. Now tell me why you had 
that box open. Been stealing eggs?” 

“‘Almost!”’ [t was a relief to tell 
this cross old man the whole wretched 
story. : 

‘“‘Humph!’ grunted the colonel, 
when he had finished, and not another 
word did he say until they turned inat 
the gates at By-ways. Then he let out 
a terrifying yell. ‘‘Look at that hen 


boy! Catch that contrary creature and 
hold her until I can get my hands on 


Watch out! Don't step on my flower 
beds!’ Wasthere ever such an un- 
reasonable old man? How inthe world 
could he catch the hen, Michael won- 
dered, when the bewildered creature, 
frightened by the Colonel's waving 
hand, flew right into his arms. 

“‘Now that you've got her, keep 
her,’” commanded the Colonel. *‘Kill 
her or sell,her, just as you please. I'll 
show her she can’t dig up every set 
I sow."” 

“You mean I can have her?”” 

“You may, boy, and if she pester 
you as she has me, you'll earn this ten- 
dollar bill I’m going to give you. 
Reckon, taking the day, by far and 
large, you’ ve eamed it anyway.”” 
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Note: ‘These locals are intended to be a 


hhnguage exereise and a means for developin 
ait eae ag the we of corgect an fal 
Tan corrected nad urevised uncerthe dle: 
tion of the: teacher, who. is ‘responsible for 
the formin which they finally appear: 


“he Useful ‘Recommendation 


Every deaf boy ofthe O. S. D. 
wants to know, how to (get a) job. | 1 
think that a” recommendation is. very 
useful and helpful! for getting a job, 
because one can’ show it ta the fore- 
man about his work, and the man 
sometimes gives him a job at once. 
We know that the deaf boys do good 
work in the O. 8. D, [hear that a 
boy.asked Mr. Stewart to give him a 
recommendation. We understand if 
teachers recommend a boy who does 
not know the trade well, and he is not 
satisfactory, they are hurting the other 
boys. People must be careful about 
giving recommendations: 

Two years ago one of the deaf boys 
of the O. S.'D. told me that he had 
got a recommendation from a printing 
office. He worked in « small shop 
there last summer. _ He thought that 
he learned a great deal there during 
three months, and waited for the man- 
ager of the piint-shop to give him a 
recommendation for a job because he 
did good work while working in the 
shop. The manager-noticed that the 
deaf boys of the O. S. D. work very 
hard and he gave him'a good recom- 
mendation. - 

When the deaf boy returned to 
school last fall, he showed me the -re- 
commendation about his work. When 
I went home, I got a job in a printing 
shop. J tried hard to find a job. I 
tried for eight different jobs, and at last 
a friend of mine, a woman, got mea 
job and I remained for two days but 
the manager’s partner did not want me 
to work inthe shop. _ I resigned there, 
because he said that [had no experi- 
ence. I told him that this was my first 
job in an office. 

Again [ searched’ for another job, 
and later I got one. I remained there 
for three months. The shop is small. 
Tearned a litle money, but I did not 
care about the money, because the 
Manayer would give “me a good re- 
commendation. He noticed and saw 
that | did good work in the shop at all 
times. - | was recommended to work 
there again if I could not get other 
work. i asked the boss to write about 
my character, and he told me that he 
Would-give me it next week. A few 
times | asked him to do so, but he 
Wwouly not do so. In the morning of 
Sept Ne: llth he gave me it and he 
told meWhat he hoped that every deaf 
boy would live a goud life and have a 
good character. 

Next summer'I will look for a job. 
I the printer does aot want me to get 
the job. L will show. him: the recom- 
mendation and perhaps he will give me 
the job. . In future every deaf boy is 
recommended to do his best, trying 

ard ti work. Thave a feeling that 
‘ommendation is very useful, 
elpful for getting atjob. I. have 
ndation which 1 worked 
(erduring the summer. Pupils should 
do their best whilst at the O. S. D. 
rcause the'r teachers or instructors 
may be asked to recommend them. 
-—Willie Abrams. 


T 
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Why the Robin Has a Red 
Breast” 

_ Many, many year ago in the North- 

nd there was a blazing-fire which a 

unter and his son kept for the world. 

ndians came to the fire to cook their 


food, the animals kept warm by blaz- 
ing fire, 


water became ill, 
0 tend to the fire 


his son was alone 
for many nights, 


also others.’ Once when the } 


and days. At length the son became 
tited and slept - "A wicked'white bear, 
who hated the fire, came along, trod 
on the coals with its wet feet and he 
triedto put the fire out, but he did not 
put itall out. ‘He did not know that 
there was a tiny spark of fire left. 
He thought the fire was'all out. 

A Gray robin was sorry that the bear 
had’ stamped out the fire. So the 
robin ‘fluttered to the ground, and 
found one little spark that the bear 
had “not put out. She’ fanned the 
spark with her wings. ‘The tiny coal 
began ‘to get brighter. Afterwards it 
became larger and larger. : The blaz- 
ing fire was larger than before. ‘The 
robin saved the blazing-fire for the 
world, but her breast was painfully 
scorched. That is the reason why the 
robin has red breast—Grace Dart. 


A Dream 

I dreamed about my. shop work 
when I have left the school. 1 have 
had a good report in the shoe-shop in 
our school. | went home on a Satur- 
day in June. On Monday morning 
I wentto the Veneranda Shoe-Shop 
and asked the manager if he would give 
‘one a job as a shoe repairer, buthedid 
not want any more men. So I-went 
to the Brown Shoe-Shop and asked 
Mr. Brown to give mea job, but he 
said that he was not busy. I decided 
to go to the Neil Shoe Store in the city. 
L asked the manager to give me a job 
asa shoe repairer. He told me that 
he would see, and | must come again 
to-morrow. I said, ‘‘All right."* 

On Wednesday morning I was ex- 
cited and hoped to get a job as I walked 
tothe Neil Shoe Store to meet the 
manager. He invited me to show him 
anything which I could do. I'said that 
I had worked, and worked in our 
school shoe-shop for five years. He 
was surprised, and he told meto come. 
the next morning at 8 o'clock and 
start to work. In the morning my 
mother was very glad when I gota job. 
I went working in the Neil Shoe-Shop 
as‘ashoe repairer. 1 worked very fast. 
The manager liked me instead of an- 
other man so he gave me good money. 
! had’ much experience in this store 50 
asked the manager to let me go to 
‘Toronto to get a job at the Guta Shoe 
Company. I boarded at my cousin’s. 
[ started to make new shves, and 
boots, and worked there for three 
years. IT bought a new house with 
{my wages which I earned as a shoe 
repairer. I worked for a long time 
and earned good wages. —Francis 
Gerald Meyette. 


Confederation 

In 1841 the Act of Union was 
passed which united Upper Canada and 
Lower Canada. Soon many people 
did not like the Act of Union, and 
trouble arose. In 1864 the people of 
New. Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island thought it would 
be a good idea to unite into one 
province, so they had been a 
conference in Charlottetown to talk 
about it. Some statesmen from Upper 
Camada and Lower Canada also went 
to the conference in Charlottetown to 
talk about uniting all the provinces. 

At the Charlottetown conference 
the men decided to have another con- 
ference at Quebec. ‘Thirty-four 
statesmen of Lower Canada, Upper. 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland came to Quebec. . They 
were called ‘“The Fathers of Confed- 
eration’” because they made plans for 
Confederation. The provinces of 
Upper Canada, Lower Canada, New 
| Brunswick and Nova Scotia agreed to 
unite but Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland refused. 

Alterwards statesmen from Upper 
{ Canada, Lower Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia went to Eng- 


i 


land to ask the British government to 


to help them to make a new act anda 
new constitution for Canada. The 
British government agreed and gave 
Canada'a' new government which is 
the same as it is now. The British 
Noith America Act was passed in 
May, 1867 and became law in Cana 
da on July the first. July the first is 
called Dominion Day and the people 
of Canada look forward to it because 
they will have a Holiday and celebrate 
Canada’s birthday.—Alma E. Sanders. 


a in the Assembly 


ae Hall 
fé- mont 


of March is here now 
and ‘all the snow and ice in the rinks 
has melted. The hockey games and 
winter sports are over, and now it is 
time for us to take some other kind of 
recreation. The Boys’ Athletic Com- 
mittee of the O S. D. have prepared 
for gymnasium games in the Assembly 
Hall, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday afternoons for the senior 
boys, and the other afternoons for the 
intermediateboys. The male teachers 
have been chosen to take charge of 
the Athletics. Each of us have to 
Wear tunning shoes or rubber soled 
boots so as tu avoid slipping, and also 
marking the floor. First we take 
physical exercises which we enjoy very 
much, but they are quite hard. ‘They 
make our muscles stiff, but we will 
svon get used to that. After spending 
some time on the exercises, we play 
games of basketball, a ball relay; box- 
ing and volley ball. Boxing is a fa- 
vourite pastime for the boys. Wehave 
many good laughs when some boys 
are boxing or trying to knock out each 
other. After playing hard the perspir- 
ation rolls down our foreheads, and 
we have to rest for a while to cool 
ourselves before supper time. After 
this recreation period everybody is 
hungry for supper. The recreation is 
taken for an hour every afternoon after 
the shop hour. The Spgtt committee 
would like to include badminton for 
the gymnasium hour. I hope that 
they will succeed in'doing so. The 
floor is not marked so we cannot play 
indoor ball, badminton, volley ball, nor 
basket ball# [ hope that the government 
will build a gymnasium and swimming 
pool. —Joseph Carriere. 


Sports at the O.S. D. 

From the opening of school to the 
close we have many forms of :portsin 
autumn, winter. and summer. Mr. 
Campbell, the acting superintendent 
chose the Athletic committee, having 
Misses Bell,.@' Connell, Code, Lally, 
Hegle, Rathbun, Mrs. Blanchard, 
Messrs. Lally, Blanchard, Cunning- 
ham, Morrison, Stratton, O' Hara and 
Gordon. He divided them in two 
groups, ene for the girls and one for 
the boys. Messrs. Blanchard and 
Lally took care of the sports for many 
years. Messrs. Lally and O'Hara 
were in charge of Senior softball last 
fall. ‘They chose four teams, - and 
named Eamgs, Boyle, McPeake and 
Schwager as'captains. Eames’ team was 
called the ‘‘Bald Eagles”. The Bald 
Eagles played well, but at last Schwa- 


“| ger’steam defeated the Bald Eagles in 


first play-off and Jater the Bald Eagles 
defeated Schwager’s team, ‘‘Grena- 
diers’” twice. ‘The Bald Eagles, the 
champions of senior softball, had a 
good- banquet. After softball Mr. 
Blanchard was in charge of senior foot- 
ball. Meyette, Bell und Carriere were 
team captains. Carriere’s team almost 
defeated Meyette’s team but Meyette’s 
were lucky to win and had a banquet. 
The football was ‘stopped because the 
weather was cold and it snowed heavi- 
ly. Then a few boys went to the 
country to skate on the pond. ‘They 
played well there. Messers. Lally, 
Cunningham and O'Gorman were in 
charge of the senior hockey. They 


chose four teams. The teams were 
called the Black Hawks, Cougars, 
Bruins and Maroons. ‘The fourteams 
enjoyed playing hockey very much and 


we always: think more of playing * » 


hockey than anything else. Before 
the league was started, we bought some 
hockey sticks and practised: “We 
began the league games about Decem- “ 
ber 2nd. | The ‘four teams played 
well, and they. used the blue lines for. 
the first time. The Cougars defeated 
the Maroons by 1 to 0inthe last game. 
In lst., 2nd., 3rd. play-off games 
the Cougars defeated the Maroons by 
0-1, 3-Land 1-0. When the Cougars 
won, we gave three cheers. The 
Cougars were the champions and had 
a good banquet on March 20th. 

In the exhibition games between the 
O. S. D. and’ Belleville boys, the 
West Hill (Ki—Y"s) and B. C. I. 
came here to play hockey against the 
O. S. D. boys who won twice by 3-1 
and 6-1. But the O. S. D. team’ was 
defeated by B. C. J. at the new arena 
by 7to 2. 

Now weare playing in the assembly- 
Hall. We will play there until. the 
grounds become dry. In the spring 
po coat we expectto play softball, 
basket-ball and tennis. 

—Robert J. Thompson. 


The O.S.D. Printing Office 

The O.S.D. printing office is situ- 
ated in Wood .Hall, an old building 
that was once the residence of the deaf 
boys attending this school long ago. 
But when the new building was built 
in 1921 the’ old building was vacated 
and the printing machines and other 
equipment were taken from the laund- 
ty building and installed in Wood 
Hall, where it has remained as the 
Printing office ever since 

On the floor above the print-ship is 
the shoe-shop where boys learn to 
make shoes, and the floor above that 
is used by the farmers as their residence 
where they sleep. Now letus return 
tothe print-shop. In the printing 
office there are two presses. One is 
used to print small’ cards,. circulars, 
letter-heads and many other small jobs, 
and iscalled the Gordon or Platen 
press, while the other is the one which 
prints out the full part of our paper, 
“The Canadian.’’ It is called a 
Cylinder press. These presses” are 
tun by the senior boyswho have had 
frcm one to three years experience 
and, upwards in print-shop work. 

Besides these there are several type 
cases from which the boys set type to 
print news, ard there is the cutting. 
machine, which is used to.cut paper 
or bovks to various sizes, and also there 
is a machine called the stapling ma- 
ie which 1s used to bind books. 
jesides the learning of how to run 
these machines, we are instructed in 
how to determine the different kinds 
of type. 


in the school, who supplies copy 
for‘ the Canadian. Our instructor is 
Mr. Morrison, who is now working in 
the print-shop. He began a year ago 
last September when our old instructor 
Mr. Spanner left. We like him very 
much as an instructor. I have been 
working at printing two years now, 
and during this short time Mr. 
Morrison has taught me a great deal, 
Ican run the Platen press, set type, 
and do other numerous jobs. Perhaps 
Mr. Morrison will let’ me run the 
Cylinder press this year before 1 go 
home. [hope so, for this may be my last 
year at this school, sol wantto learn - 
all { can about printing and then when 
Igo home perhaps I'll be able to get 
a good job in a large printing office, 
because | have been trained at | the 
O. S. D.- OF course I would have to 
start as an apprentice, but my training 


here will help me to get promotion. 
—L.N. Collette. 
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Educational. Ideals and 
Tendencies 


Are we trying to teach too much, or 
too many things? Are we neglecting 
the ‘essentials for the sake of the frills 
—the spectacular but superficial adorn- 
ments? Are we stressing the most 
important ideals and ultimate aims? 
Are we using the best methods for 
the greatest possible development of 
the highest qualities of the pupil's 
minds and hearts?’ These are some 
questions, all of great importance, 
which educationists, sociologists, and 
men of affairs, too, are discussing, and 
regarding which there is naturally 
much difference of opinion. The 
whole question of education, its ideals 
and purpese and most desirable.results, 
seems tobe in a state of flux. Of 
course each one’s idea of what and 
how chilaren should be taught depends 
on his estimate of what constitutes the 
‘most essential requirements, of what 
are really the most important things in 
life. 

The majority of controversialists 
might be divided into two general 
classes— those who uphold vocational 
training, the ability to earn a living, as 
the matter of supreme importance; and 
those who insist that the cultural and 
ethical subjects should have the first 
place, and should form the batis of 
even vocational instruction. Neither 
viewpoint excludes the other—it is a 
matter of emphasis and precedence. 


Then there is a radical difference 
in another respect. There are those 
who might be called diffusionists, and 
others concentrators. The former 
would ‘load up the curricula with a 
multitude of subjects, giving the stud- 
ents a smattering of all kinds of know- 
ledge, and not much of any kind. 
These, at present, seem to have the 
upper hand, hence the dissipation of 
the pupils’ and students’ time in all 
Sorts of fads and foibles, as witness 
the curricula of some of the colleges 
and universities on this continent. 
The other group> would eliminate 
many of these, and concentrate on a 
few of the most important subjects, 
arguing that it is better‘to know a few 
subjects, or even one subject well, 
than to know a little, but not much, 
about many subjects. Probably in this 
as in most things, the happy medium 
is the best course. It is often said 
that the best education that anyone 
can expect in this cyclopedic age is to 
know. as _much as possible about the 
things pertaining to his own vocation 
and to know a little about many other 
things as “every intelligent person 
should. 

‘There are those who view education 
entirely-from its niaterial aspect, and 
many such persons can be found else- 
where than Soviet Russia. They would 
disregard everything that pertains to the 


in the world”*, *"to make, 


gain wealth and material success. To’ 


them, nothing else really matters. 
Others there are, we trust” the great 
majority, who regard the developme: 
of character, the living of a good; use- 
ful, happy life, as the suprente consid- 

if that a man does, the 
rendering of service should be the cl ief 
actuating motive, evenin. his daily ‘voca- 
tion, and it is very gratifying to see to 
what a great and increasing extent this 
ideal and duty of service 1s dominating 
the business world. This should not 
only supersede the material ideal, it 
necessarily includes it, for a man’must 
be fully qualified and trained ifhe 1s to 
render the best possible service and 
make his greatest contribution to his 
own welfare and to that of the com- 
munity and state. To attain this end, 
it is not enough that a man do well, 
he must do the very best that in him 
lies. What higher’ aspiration, what 
finer ideal can any man cherish thanto 
use his gifts and opportunities and ac- 
tivities to achieve the greatest possible 
success in histradein such a way and 
with sucha spirit as to promote the 
highest welfare of the community in 
which he lives? 


For no man liveth or can live unto 
himself. There are no self-made men. 
We are the heirs of all the ages; and 
all the things that even the most selfish 
and self-centered men prize most are 
the products of the cumulative efforts 
of past generations. And as we are 
being served by the labors and ‘sacri- 
fices of our forefathers, we would be 
ungrateful and unworthy of our in- 
herited blessings if we do not, with 
equal devotion and zeal, strive to make 
our little contribution to this ever- 
increasing sum total, and thus serye 
the generations to come as we have 
been served by those of the past. 


These thoughts were suggested by 
the perusal of an address recently de- 
livered by a prominent English educa- 
tionist before the Society for Exper- 
iment and Research in Education, in 
which he finds much to condemn in 
present day educational ideals and 
methods. 

He concludes as follows: 


“Education must be moral firstand 
intellectual secondly. I feel that all is 
not well with our new education, be- 
Cause it stresses knowledge more than 
character, lacks thoroughness, makes 
fewer attempts every day to discipline 
the passions and educate the desires, 
ridicules the old wholesome rigor, 
which itis too lazy to exact, and scoffs 
at standards which it cannot reach. 

“I give it as my deliberate opinion 
that our higher education has not in- 
creased our happiness as much as it 
has stimulated our covetousness. 

The growing substitution of school 
for home influence, the shifting of dis- 
cipline from the parentto the school- 
master, the weakening of parental auth- 
ority, the breaking of quiet, ordered, 
homely routine, with its roots in family 
affection and domestic tradition, by 
hectic week-end excursions in cars, 
not always paid for, the gradual infil- 
tration of all classes of society by the 
fatuous amusements once fortunately 
confined ‘to the empty-headed rich, 
are all ominous signs of social weak- 
ness which may sap even the sound 
constitution of our beloved democracy. 

“The task before the educators is 
a heavy one, and their responsibilities 
stupendous. They can only rise equal 
to them by seeking Divine guidance 
first, znd, secondly, by keepii ig their 


cars open to the best in the past, by 


+ testing all things and holding fast that 


which is good.”” 


Our impression is that comparati 
ely few teachers read the’ school 
papers. It might surprise some of the 
editors and their assistants. to know 
how few of the teachers in their own 
schools read’ the” local school paper, 
| except perhaps the local news items. 

Teachers who fail to read these 
school: journals and papers are miss- 
ing a great deal of useful information 
as well as articles full of meat and 
Suggestions that, if appropriated, woul: 
add) greatly to their efficiency and 
usefulness as teachers. 

—The Deaf Mississipian. 

| We were rather pleased to read the 
above item, though not pleased that 
the condition exists. Some of our 
teachers somewhat _boastfully, 
indifferently say that they never read 
The Canadian. This usedto cause us 
to getsather ‘“‘het up’’, but if the 
sai ¢ true of the other schools, we 
feel mollified. When a teacher of 
any school says that he never or ael- 
dem reads the school paper, he is 
slamming himself harder than he does 
the paper, since this indicates a lack 
of real interest in and loyalty to the 
|.school. He maythink the paper is 
not worth reading, but this again is 
more of a reflection on himself than 
onthe paper. We have never yet 
seen a school journal that does not 
contain something to interest and 
benefit every teacher of the school, 
and some of these are ‘really high- 
class journals than would be a credit to 
even the highest educational institu- 
tions. Perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, we may be pardoned for say- 
ing that The Canadian is everywhere 
regarded as one of the best. 

Apropos to this subject in its local 
application, we take the liberty of re- 
producing the following letter re- 
ceived a few months ago from the 
Superintendent of one of the largest 
and best schools for the deaf in the 
United States: ‘Dear Mr. Stewart: — 
Of all the papers which come to. my 
desk yours is one of the very best. It 
is very greatly appreciated and much 
sought after by the members of our 
teaching force. Will you please in- 
create the number of copies you send 
us??" , 


A confrere suggested that the above 
comments may be resented by some 
members of the staff. Our reply was 
that those teachers who do read the 
Paper can’t be offended, and those 
who don’t read it won't see the article 
anyway. 


We were wondering what reaction 
there would be to our recent editorial 
on ‘It is me’? The following is 
from the South Dakota Banner: 

“The editorial page of the Canadian 
looks so much like the other pages of 
that worthy publication that it was not 
until a short time ago we started 
receiving the benefit of those words of 
wisdom that flow ‘from George F. 
Stewart's pen. His editorial on 
“It is me’’ wasa masterpiece, but we 
don’t agree. {t_is our opinion that 
school teachers should be the last to 
take up the fight for “language as she 
is spoke.’’ It seems that editors of 
school papers would make special 
effort to abide by the rules of grammar. 
Perhaps some will argue, though, that 


in the reading matter they contain. 
And. they ‘should’ be read by every | © 
teacher. > 


id | tars is devoted to stp 


last 
y | drowns: 


of di 


you. 
funny if someone 
ate 


aah It.2? What 
Contortions'of conventional grammati- 


cal rules are required to reconcile th 
plural “‘we’?” with the singular 
An’ fact aconsiderable part of 


try to justify the in 

language: 

‘climinate some of the inconsistencics, 
But whether right or wrong, pra: 


cally everybody uses “‘It is me’? some- 
times; we wouldn't be surprised if the 


editor. of The South Dakota Banner, 
though an excellent grammarian, oc- 
casionally makes the same verbal s| 
Here is an amusing case in point: 


sity, that a party was being held in one 
of “the dormitories, ~‘after hours.’ 


way to investigate. To his knock at 
the door came the’ response, ‘Who's 
thar?” 2 ‘ 


‘It’s me," replied the doctor. 
» ‘Who's me?’ came the query. 
jDr.. McCosh,’ answered the 

doctor. ! 

“You're a liar; if,it had,been old 
Jimmy he would have said, ‘It is I’; 
go about your business’—which Dr.,. 
McCosh said he did, on tiptoe, and 
refrained from telling the story for at 
least four years’! 


We notice that several American 
schools for the deaf are being closed 
early—one school closed at the erid of 
March—because ali the money. that 
had been grantedby the Legislature 
has been used up. Nearly every year 
a similar condition occurs in one or 
more states, which is very’ regretable 
and most decidedly not economical. 
Ic is all right for governments to safe- 
guard their expenditures, but this can 
be carried too far. It is, of Course, 
the system that is at fault. In Canada 
our methods are more flexible. Our 
governments control the expenditures, 
but the expenditures are not allowed 
to tie the hands of the governments. 
| Jf the amount voted by a parliament 
or legislature for any particular purpose 
jis exhausted before the year is up, 
jand if the public interest requires a 
further amount, or if an. unexpected 
} emergency or special need ‘arises, the 
acditional sum required may be~ auth- 
orized ad interim by what is known 
as a Governor-General’s cr Lieuten- 
ant-Governor’s warrant. In order 
to protect the interest of the public 
and to prevent any abuse of this. priv- 
ilege, all such special outlays must be 
reported to the Legislatiure at its next 
annual session, to be approved or othef- 
wise. Such warrants are, of course, 
used sparingly, and, as far as we can 
recall, have seldom been criticised and 
never condemned. 


In W. A. C's page of the California 
News we were pleased to see an extract 
beginning with ‘‘There is no such 
thing as ‘having luck’,’? which he 
quotes with apparent approval. 


fencies of our 
A better way Would be to 


It 
was reported to the late Dr. McCosh, 
while President of Princetion Univer- 


‘Thither the good doctor wended his 


> ScHoot Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making’ others 


‘Tuurspay, May. 1st, 1930. 


LOCAL NEWS ¢ 


Mr. Jack Spanner and family of 
Toronto visited with friends in Belle- 
and at the O. S. D. over the Easter 
holiday. : 


The shoe-shop boys are busy making 

and repairing’ shoes, doing excellent 

~ work on the Goodyear stitcher under 
the splendid direction of their instruc- ! 
tor, Mr. A. Morrice 


+ The film program on Saturday was 
provided by the’ Province of Ontario 
Pictures and was excellent. The 
picture ‘‘A Couple of Down and 
Outs” dealt with adventures during the 
Great War. ra 


An English Chancellor of the. Ex- 
chequer said: “‘My ideal of "a pol- 
itically educated man is one who is 
glad to pay his taxes.” ‘We might 
add that there are very, very few -pol- 
itically educated men. wii t 


The school term drawing near the 
end brings a flood of! work: to the 
Print Shop, and the Printer Boys are 
busy setting up and printing circulars, 
letterheads, envelopes, post cards, 
pages for year books etc. 


ing boys and girls of this school: June | attendants, having over 85 
Batty, Thelma Burke, Mar Don- pied Sh sad Tee 
aghy’ Willian Burkes Marearet Dow Murray Brigeam missed but ewo nights 


les Smith. 


putting the’ finishing touches to. their 
" * \eir work e-reaialy redects 
Fe Seep 5 a ane Gib tae Teague. The following are the teams, 


arents will be very pleased | “@pfains and players: 


The boys in the carpenter shop are 3 zr \ 


furniture. Th 


MrT. 

that their 
when their boys bring home a lovely 
library table, writing desk, book 


‘Mr. Blanchard has taken some very 

d pictures of the four classes in the 
classroom. He also secured splendid 
pictures of the fourteams in the senior 
hockey league. 


+ Murray Brigham and Albert Schwa- 
ger of the High School Class recently 
completed their courses for the night 
classes’ at B. C. I. in machine shop 
work, and showcard writing. They 
were listed among the very regular 


when he had been injured in hockey 
‘games. 


. fe senipr boys under the direction 
f Messrs. Cunningham and Morrison 
ave formed a three team’ soft ball. 


The Cubs—A. Wilson, (Capt.) F. 


case, | Meyette, K. Foster, G. Bostnari, S. 
sewing cabinet or any other piece of | Wall, W. Verdon, Mr. O° Hara, Mr. 
furniture which they may have made. | O’Gorman, Mr. Stratton, Mr. Lally 


and J. Matthews. 


The friends of the late D. W.Mc. 


Dermid, who fcr years successfully 
conducted the affairs of the Manitoba 
school at Winnipeg, haye established 
a scheme to perpetuate his memory. 
A silver medal will be given each year 
to the member of the graduating class 
who has ‘made the best record in scho- 
larship and conduct, a fitting memorial 
of aman who stood high in the pro- 
fession and did much to build up the 
Manitoba school. 


On Thursday, April the 23rd, the 


directors of the Y. M. C. A. in Belle- 
ville tendered a banquet to all ind 
duals, and teams, participating in win- 
ter sports sponsored by the Y. M. C. 
1A. Mr, Walter Knox, the head of 
the Ontario AthIctic Commission was 
the guest-speaker, and gave a very en- 
‘thusiastic address ‘on the futhering of 
field and track athletics among the boys 
of the province. After his address var- 
ious presentations were made. The 
members of the O. S. D. bowling 
team, Misses Burt, Van Allen, Hegle, 


Mrs. Blanchard,and Messrs. Cunning- 
ham, Gordon, Stratton, Clare, Blan- 


Street, Windsor, was drowned on 
April 5, when the boat, from which 
he anda friend were fishing, capsized 
at Petrimoulx Corners near Amberst- 
burg. His brother, Earl Meloche, is a 
pupil in Grade V of the School, 


. Under the direction of Murray 
Brigham the boys have succeeded in 
getting their tennis court is first class 
condition and as soon as everyone has 
had his muscles limbered up, an elim- 
ation tournament will be drawn up. 
‘nis club is being formed to meet 
expenses, 


On Saturday morning, April 12th, 
Mr. Win, Hazlitt’ of ‘Toronto, gave 
the Printer Boys a very interesting talk 
on Photo Engraving. Mr. Hazlitt has ! 
Spent some: sixteen years at this kind 
of work so he was well able to give 
the bovs a clear conception of the 
Basic and principal « points of Photo 
Engraving. 


At Euster there were four days! 
of holidays, Good. Friday, Saturday, | 
Easter Sunday, and Easter Monday. 
The weather proved quite disappoint- 
ig, as there was too much rain, and 
Justa little too cold for outdoor sports. 

‘ut it was not so unpleasant as to 
destroy all enjoyment, and all in all, | 
the supils had a very good time. 


On April 13th, Mr. Wm. Hazlite | 
§, Loronto, gave the afternoon lecture. 
t. Havlitt had been visiting for some 
ses sith his boy, and on Sunday 
wlemoon Mr. Stewart allowed him to 
his place, and give the chapel talk. 


hour Chapel amid the good wishes of 


| would ask you to call at the Principal's 


Archelle. Meloche of 424 Mercer | chard and Lally, were each presented 


with mantle clocks, their team haying 


won the championship of the teachers’ 


league. 


At the Kiwanis Karnivat in Belle- 
ville in March, Robert Thompson of 
Grade 8 in the O.S.D., was success- 
full in winning the race among the 
boys of the public schools. Last 
Tuesday ‘Bob’? and Mr. Campbell, 
the acting-superintendent were guests 
of the Kiwanians at their weekly din- 
ner in the New Queen’s Hotel. 
“*Bob’’ was presented with a very 
handsome trophy, a large cup, for be- 
ing the winner in his group. Mr. 
Campbell interpreted the chairman's 
remarks to Bob, and on behalf of the 
School expressed his pride in the fact 
that our School captured this trophy, 
and hoped that Bob or another_of our 
boys would retain it next year. b 
thanked the chairman is a few wordy. 
Formal\ presentation was later made Is 


everyone. : 
The following letter is from the pri n=} 
cipal of the Belleville Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 
Dear Mr. Brigham— 
I wish to inform you that you are 
entitled to a refund of $1.50 for regu- 
lar attendance at Night Classes, and 


office for-this amount, bringing this 
letter with you. : 


Yours truly, } 
P. C. McLaurin, 
Principal. 
Albert Schwager received a similiar 
letter from Mr. McLaurin. 


The Phillies—J. Cecchini, (Capt.) 
C. McPeake, A. Schwager, N. Wo- 
zick, B. Richardson, A. McShane, J. 
Harrison, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, M. Brigham and B. Mice- 
tick. 

The Giants—Gordon Richardson, 
(Capt.) E. Bell, /N. Sero, G. Harri- 
son, F. DeShetler, Z. Shiff, R. Rob- 
ertson, Mr. Clare, Mr. Blanchard, E. 
Meloche, R. Thompson. 

game 
acre five 


The teams will play a 
schedule, each game tobea 
innings, with the first and second place 
teams playing off ina three game series. 
Cubs vs. Phillies 
Cubs vs. — Giants 
Giants 
Cubs 
Phillies * 
vs. Cubs 
The standing in the league will be 
determined ona percentage basis, and 
at the end tie games which make a 
difference in standing are to be replay- 
ed. In case of a tie for second place, 
a sudden death game will decide the 
right to meet the first place team. 
Games start at 4.40 sharp and stop at 
the umpire’s discretion. 


“On Monday evening, March 17, 
there arrived at the school from St 
John, N. B, a little girl named Annie 
Huskins, who has the sympathy of all 
in her affliction. Her case is one the 
most pathetic to come under our 
notice: When she was seven years of 
age, she had a severe attaack of spinai 
meningitis, and this terrible disease 
lefther both deaf and blind. She is 
now almost twelve, and for five years 
has been unable to communicate in a- 
way with those about her. Besi 
deprivng her of sight and hearing the 
disease left her greatly weakened, and 
she requiresto be helped about. We 
regret very much that she did notcome 
to school sooner, asthe five years of 
mental and physical inactivity have 
had a more or less deadening effect on 
her powers. However, she has shown 
in many ways that sHe has intelligence, 
and we shall try to do our best to de- 
velop it. This is the third case of deaf- 
ness and blindness combined which 
the school has had in the last twenty 
years, and we hope that Anniewill be 
successful in acquiring an education. 

—Halifax School News 


In the Memorial Church at Dom- 
remy, France, where Joan of Arc is 
gratefully remembered, there now 
hangs a British flag with the inscrip- 
tion, ““With England’s Homage.’’ 
‘Thus does Britain honor «an ancient 
foe, whom her soldiers formerly cap- 
tured, and the Church burned asa 
heretic. 


An the United States the tendency is 
to shorten the! spelling of words: by 
cutting out useless 
the leading journals use tho, 
etc, instead of tt thi 


etc. Then why do most of these Jour- 


nals persist in using that ill sounding, 
awkward, almostarchaic word “‘got- 
ten’’ Here is an awful example. found 
in one of our exchanges. It quotes a 
long article and at the end gives credit 
as follows: “‘material gotten from—.”” 


The radio is the most: wonderful 


entertainer in the world. Millions of 
people sit comfortably in their homes, 
turn on the radio and enjoy music, 
speeches, athletic contests and numer- 


ous great events brought on the air_ 


from ‘all parts of the globe. tew 
have seen — kii and fewer heard 
kings speak but just a few days ago the 
humblest citizen in the United’ States 
had the rare lege of hearing King 
George’svoice reproduced by radio 
so clearly that it seemed His Royal 
Highness was standing by his side and 
speaking to him alone. —lowa Hawk- 
eye. } 


res 
@ Several weeks ago we received a 
copy of a resolution passed’ by the 
Toronto Fraternal Society, expressing 
their great sorrow atthe death of the 
late Francis P. Gibson, We prepared 
the copy for the printer, accompanied 
by an editorial comment, and these 
were putinto one of the drawers in 
the desk, in which there were a few 
thousand. other notes, comments, 
clippings etc and it gut hidden among 
this mass of material. It so happened 
that the editor was out of sckool for 
a few days just after that, and it passed 
out of his nimd. A few days ago, 
while looking through the drawers,"he 
discovered it. We greatly regret the 
delay, but on the principle that it is 
better late than never, we take pleasure 
in printing the resolution in this issue. 


Resolution, Toronto Divison 
No. 98 N. F..S. D. 
Whereas, The sudden passing of 
our beloved brother and President 
Francis P. Gibson, filled us with the 

deepest sorrow; and 

Whereas, The deceased, whose in- 
genuity of mind, incomparable. organ- 
izing ability, and unsurpassed tact were 
instrumental in up-building the organ- 
ization and in making it what it is to- 
day; and 

Whereas, Our beloved brother, 
whose broad mind, “stout heart “and 
genial personality fostered among the 
deaf an international spirit of good will 
and good fellowship, .was responsible 
to a great extent for the birth of the 
| first outside divison, the Toronto Divi- 
sion No. 98; therefore be it 


Toronto Division No. 98 express our 
heartfelt sympathy and sincere condo- 
lence to the bereaved family; and be it 
further 


| Resolved, ‘That a portrait of our de- . 


‘parted brother with his last ‘words 

, Carry On”? inscribed on it, be hung 
in our assembly room, that his memory 
may always be cherished and honour- 
ed, and his last words always inspire us 
toward making his life’s work, The 
N. F.S. D., abigger and better organ- 
ization; and be it further 
Resolved, That these resolutions.be 
recorded on the minutes of our. Divi- 
sion and copies be forwarded to the 
bereaved family of-Francis P. Gibson, 
to the official organ of the society, to 
The Canadian and to the Deaf Mutes 
Journal. . 
Resolution Committee: — Joseph N. 
Rosnick, Chas. 
Arthur H. Jaffray. 


invention of the century, the greatest - 


Resolved, That we, the members of 


McLaughlin, < 


Bob White 


_Shrill and cleat from coppi ae 

Awong this ringing, 

. A trel note from silver throat, a 
The siren of the fields is singing-- 

Bob-Bob-White! 

‘And from the height Yhe answer sweet 
Floats tainly o'er the rippling wheat — 
* Bob-White! ~\ 


‘The alder flowers in snowy. showers 

Upon the velvet turfare fs 6 

‘And where they lie the soft winds sigh, 

The while the flutted voice is calling — 
Bob-Bob-White! 

And from across the yellow grain 

‘The wafted echo swells again -- 
Bob-White! 


‘The purple mist by sunbeams kissed 


And through the haze of shaded 
‘The plaintive reed 
Bob-Bob-W! 


While fainter, sweeter, softer grown 
¢ answer on the breeze is blown— 
Bob-White! 


The Shadows sleep in hollows deep; 
‘The dewy paw paw leaves are thrilling; 
The silence broods oer solitudes 
Unbroken, save one pure note trilling— 
Bob-Bob-White! 


So pure, so clear, so sweetly rare, 
The answer steals upon the air — 
Bob-White! 


Oh, song of youth! of love and truth! 
Of mellow days forever dying! 
Still through the years my sad heart hears 
Your tender cadence sighing, sighing— 
~ Bob-Bob-White! 


And far across life's troubled ways 
‘The echo comes from boyhood days -- 
Bob-White! 


ways 
ipes low and tender— 
Fite! 


The Busy Blue Jay 

One of the most i 
who everlived in my 
a blue jay named Jakie. 


He was full 
of business from morning till night, 
scarcely ever a moinent still. 


Many things which Jakie did were 


very funny. For instance, he made it 
his business to clear up the room. 
When he had more tood than he could 
eat at the moment, he did not leave it 
around, but put it away carefully—not 
in the garbage pail, for that was notin 

@ room, but in some safe nook where 
it did not offend the eye. Sometimes 
it was behind the tray in his cage, or 
among the books on the sell The 
places he liked best were abodt me,—in 
the fold of a ruffle or the loop bf a bow 
on my dress, and sometimes if the side 
of my slipper. The very choicest place 
of all was in my loosely bound hair. 
‘That of course I could not allow, and 
Thad to keep very close watch of him 
for fear I might have a bit of bread or 
meat thrust among my locks. In his 
clearing up he always went carefully 
over the floor, picking up pins or any 
litde thing he could find, and I often 
dropped burnt matches, buttons, and 
other small things to give him some- 
thing to do. These he would pick up 
and put nicely away. 

Pins, Jakie took lengthwise in his 
beak, and at first I thought he had 
swallowed them, till 1 saw him hunt 
up a proper place to hide them. The 
place he chose was between the leaves 
of abook. He would push a pin far 
in out of sight, and then go after an- 
other. A match he always tried to put 
in a crack, under the base-board, be- 
tween the breadths of matting, or under 
my rockers. He first placed it, and 
then tried to hammer it in out of sight. 
He could seldom get it in far enough 
tosuit him, and this worried him. Then 
he would take it our and try another 
place. 

Once the blue jay 
match, of the parlor m: 
put it between the brea 
and then began to pound on it as usual. 
Pretty soon he hid the unburnt end and 
i went off with a loud crack, as parlor 
matches do. Poor Jakie jumped two 
feet the air, nearly frightened out of 


found a good 
atch variety. He 
dths of matting, 


Drifts upward toward the morning splendor, 


iis wits; and I was frightened 
for I feared he might set the 
fire. 


, foo, Some birds Shs ites ul 
house on Jong horse hairs, some tiny twigs, other | 


get pieces of string, som 


shoe-buttons, bread-crumbs, and othe: 
things. Then he had to 
work all over again. 


and see it roll. 


he thought it would bite. 


sulky for a while. 


Jakie had decided opinions about 
people who came into the room to see’ 4, 
At some 
persons he would squawk every mo- 
Others he saluted with a queer 


me, or to see the birds. 


ment. 


“Ob-ble! ‘ob-ble! ob-ble!”” 


Once when a lady came in with a 
baby, he fixed his eyes on that infant 
with a savage look as if he would like ! 
to peck it, and jumped back and forth 
in his cage, panting, but perfectly 


silent. 


Jakie was very devoted tome. He den, 


always greeted me with a low, sw 
chatter, with wings quivering, and if he 
were out of the cage he would com 


on the back of my chair and touch my 


cheek or lips very gently with his beak, 
or offer me a bit of food if he had 
any; and tome alone, when no one 
else was near, he sanga low, exquisite 
song. I afterwards heard a similar 
song sung by a wild blue jay to his 
mate while she was sitting, and so | 
knew that my dear little captive had 
given me his sweetest—his love song. 

One of Jakie’s amusements was 
dancing across the back of a tall chair, 
taking funny little steps, coming down 
hard, “‘jouncing’’ his body, and whist- 
ling as loud as he could. He would 
keep up-this funny performance as 
long as anybody would stand before 
him and pretend to dance too. 

My jay was fond of a sensation. 
One of his dearest bits of fun was to 
drive the birds into a panic. This he 
did by flying furiously arouuid the room, 
feathers rustling, and squawking as 
loud as he could. He usually man- 
aged to fly just over the head of each 
bird, and as he came like a catapult, 
every one Hew before him, so that in 
a minute the room was full of birds 
flying madly about, trying to get out of 
his way. This gave him great pleas- 
ure. 


Once a grasshopper got into the 
Bird Room, probably brought in 
clinging to some one’s dress in the 
way grasshoppers do. Jackie was in 
his cage, but he noticed the stranger 
instantly, and J opened the door for 
him. He went at once to look at the 
grasshopper, aud when it hopped he 
Was so startled that he hopped too. 
Then he picked the insect up, bu: he 
did not know what to do with it, so he 
dropped it again. Again the grass- 
hopper jumped directly up, and again 
the jay did the same. This they did 
over and over, till every one was tired 
laughing at them. It looked as if they 
Were trying to® see who could jump 
the highest.—Olive T. Miller. 


“The Birds of the Air Have 
Nests” 


“Who taught the bird to build its nest 
Of softest wool, and hay, and moss; 
Who taught it how to weave it best, 
And ley the tiny twigs acrossi”* 
Did you ever watch the birds when 
they come back in the spring, and see 
them build their nests? There are as 
many kinds of nests as there are birds 


begin’ his 


Jakie liked ‘a small ball or a marble. 
His game was ‘to give it a hard peck 
If it rolled away from: 
him, he'ran after it aud pecked again; 
but sometimesit rolled toward him, 
and then he bounded into the air as_ if 
And what 
was funny, he was always offended at. 
this conduct of the ball, and went off 


et’ color of the shells that you can hardly 


too, is a wonderful travel. 
~ ler, although he ‘never « SFOSSeS thi 
gulf. When he passes through the 
Middle States he moves slowly; but. 
when: he reaches Canada he is going 
at the rate of thirty or forty miles a day, | 
He moves from the Canada border to | 
Alaska in about: twenty-three “days. | 
When he reaches Alaska he is travel. | 
ling at the rate of seventy miles per | 
day. é 4 
Migratory. birds make their flight a5 |} 
a_rule’ either “wholly by day or night, 
The’ plover.is an exception, flying al.” 
most continually day and night. Bird 
watchers must therefore understand 
the call of birds so’ they can ‘know | 
what birds are travelling in the dark. 
The heightattained by some birds in | 
their migratory*fight is almost incred. 
le. Some species make their pilgri- | 
mage on astraight line five miles above | 
the sea level. The bird watchers must | 
have glasses to discover them. By. 
the aid of these glasses they are able | 
to discover literally, millions of birds. 
which are not visible tothe naked eye, | 
passing across the disk of the sun or 
moon. Butbirds have keener eyes than | 
men, It is~said that a hawk perched 
on the dome of a church can sec a 
small grasshopper on the ground, 
—Exciange. 


Bronze, Blue,: Purple, 
Colors of the Crow / 


“Black as a crow’? is a proverb of 
comparison. The man who says that 
the crow is not black probably will be 
set down as one who knows not the: 
truth, but here is the statement arly: 
The crow is not black, says Chicago 
Post." The plumage of the crow, 
when the sun strikes it fully and fairly, 
glints with tints of bronze and blue and 
purple. Light is needed to bring. out 
the sheen in all things, and the crow 
is not to blame because the first man 
who saw him and said he was black 
met him on a dark day. 

The common crow of America has 
all the interest of trick, of manner and 
of character that is held by his first 
cousin, the raven, and yet the raven 
holds a much larger place in pruse and 
poetry than any other bird unless ex- 
Ceptions must be made in favor of the 
nightingale and the skylark. Our 
American crow can count his tributes 
of praise in poetry on his claws, 

‘The crow in sume states has a price 
on his head. He had been called a 
thief since the day. that- his ancestors 
came out of the ark. However, his 
character, like his feathers is nothing 
like so black as man has seen fit to paint 
it. Thrown into the scale sith the 
good, the interest, and the life which 
the crow adds to oursfields, the argu- 
ment tor letting him live becomes sit- 
tually unanswerable, 


r 


elm tree, the oriole hangs his nest.’ It 
looks like a pouch ora Jady’s grey bag, 
hanging there swinging in the breeze. 
Mr. Squirrel, for all he is such a good 
climber, cannot get at it, for the little 
limb is too slender to hold him. 
“‘OF all the weavers that ] know 
The oriole is the best; 
High on the branches of a tree, 
He hangs his cosy nest.’” 
Some birds make: their nests in-hol- 
ws of the trees, and some hollow out 
their own nests. Did you ever watch 
the woodpecker at work? 
“The old woodpecker is hard at work? 
A carpenter is he, 


The gulls make a nest right on the 
ground, amidst the shells and stones. 
{t_ishardly a nest, just a little hollow 
in the sand_butit is very cleverly hid- 
for the eggs are so much the 


find it. 
The robin builds of twigs, strings, - 
mud, and it nearly always comes near 
a house. It has found out that people 
are kind and will protect it from 
squirrels or cats; that is why you often 
find robin’s nest around the verandah 
or in a tree near the window. 

“See the merry little robin, 

With his nest so strong and round. 
He built it on the tree branch, 

He won't build on the ground.’" + 

Some birds build on the ground 
among the long grasses You know. 
the story of the lark that had its nest 
in the field of hay, and how it was so 
frightened that the little birds would 
not be able fo fly away before the hay 
wascut. Some birds do not make 
nests for themselves, but use old ones 
deserted by other birds. Owls often 
use a disused hawk’s nest; and flycat- 
chers use abandoned woodpeckers’ 
nests, 

‘The tiny little hummingbird makes 
nest about the size of a walnut shell, 
with bits of moss and lined with cob- 
webs or down from milkweed or 
thistles. 

One of the ne-ts we know best is 
that of the sparrow. It is built nearly 
always around the house, sometimes 
even in the water-spour. The nests 
are big for the size of the bird and un- 
tidy looking, with grasses and straws 
sticking out from them and dropping 
around verandahs, 

The crow’s nest is large, made of 
sticks, and generally high up intrees. 

Some little birds like the vereo make 
nests of bark, often birch bark, hang 
it from a tree branch like a cup, and 
line it with fibre paper or plant-down. 

Each little bird has wisdom and 
knows just where and how. to build, 
and how best to protect her young and 
her eges. —t. G. Sanders. 


Enlarging the Assuan Dam 


The Great dam st Assuan in Eeypt 
hasbeen so successful that it is now 
proposed to raise it some thirty feet, 
and so bring under irrigation an add: 
itional area of 700,000 acres of land, 
which would give two or even: three 
crops a year. At present Eygpt has 
some 5,400,000 acres under irrigation, 
and this could be increased to 7,300,- 
000 if ample water were available. 
Schemes are now on foot to secure the 
water supply which will transform 
this waste land into revenue-producing 
areas; and which will enable Egypt '0 
take better care of her people and yet 
pay her debts. Last May Egypt's 
Government voted $32,000,000 for 
public works, chiefly irrigation. 


Birds as ‘Travellers 

The birds ought to be cared for, be- 
cause they are beautiful, instructive and 
cheer us, for they feed onthe seeds of 
noxious weeds and save us from swarms 
of disagreeable insects. How we miss 
them wheni they migrate for the win- 
ter! 

One of the most remarkable phen- 
omena of bird life is the vast enterprise 
they show in migration. _ It is said thar 
seme birds travel from Alaska to Para- 
gonia—eight thousand miles—just for 
a two months’ visit. “The night hawk 
and the plover are the chief among 


Have you 
Atorrent of 


ute. 
Paper is so nearly the. commonest 
thing in the world that: few of us give 


"ita second thought. Yet please rem- 


ber that it has more uses than any 
Sher article made by man, and_ that 
new uses are being found for it every 


day. : 
“We laughed when we heard that 


"Germany was using paper for clothes 


| jing suits at four shilli 


vorkmen during the War, and sel- 
ae G each But 
ese garments, some of which . were 
aebited at the War Museum, then at 
the Crystal Palace, were very remark- 
ableindeed. “They did not look in the 
least like paper, but appeared to be of 
cotton, They did not pulp when 
soaked in water; what is more, they 
could be washed, ‘and were actually 


| softer and thicker after washing than 


when they were new. 


Paper Made Waterproof 

Rainproofs can be made from paper 
yarn, also tablecloths, curtains, hand- 
kerchiefs, collars, and'even carpets. 

There used to be a joke about the 
gentleman who wore a ‘‘penny paper 
collar,’’ but the paper collar of today 
looks and wears like linen. 

Japanese papershave always been 
noted for their tough quality, one of 
the strongest being produced from the 
fibre of the mulberry-tree. A  rear- 


+ admiral of the Japanese Navy invented 


aprocess for making this paper water- 
proof and airproof, so that it could be 
used to make. collapsible. lifeboats. 
Jointing was effected by the use of 
4 special cement. 

Sandbags made of this paper were 
used in great quantities during the 
War, also bags for flour, cement, and 
simiiar materials of a powdery nature. 

Even air cushions and bladders for 
footballs were formed of it. For bind- 
ing books paper has proved even more 
durable than leather itself. 


Paper Bars Cold. 
A company in Yokohama made 
Quantities of paper shirts for. the Rus- 


sian Army, and also turned’ out over- 


Coats made of two layers of this paper, 
with a thin layer of silk wadding» be- 
tween. Paperclothes haye been found 
Most valuable by airmen, as they pte- 
Yent cold from entering or heat from 
‘scaping. Paper is one of the worst 
Conductors of heat. 

{It must be remembered that we owe 
the whole of our marvellous _ artificial 
silkindustry to paper. Joseph Wilson 
Sw on, the Englishman who first made 
anificial silk by the squirting process, 
made it out of a pulp of wood and 
Cotton, 

Paper can be spun into threads fine 
€nough to make gas mantles,-or into 

aWsers strong enough to moor a ship. 

Many solid things canbe and are 
made of paper. Trays, for instance, 
chairs, tables, even things which have 
‘0 stand great wear and strain; such as 
Wheels for railway coaches. Paper 
a be made to masquerade as leather, 

ainut, mahogany, ebony, even as 
ue le. A complete piano frame has 
sen made of paper pulp,. and the 


eument was found to have an ex- 
fellent tone. 


Dari Paper As Fuel 
ene the Great War the Italian 
; fete held advanced posts high 
ting, les kept themselves warm by 
ning fuel made of Paper. It was 


i id solid rods, 

én cut into short Teantioaad packed 
bundles that’ could be ‘carried on 
eback, being'a good deal lighter 
than wood fuel, F 
* Gardeners find paper valuable in 
many ways. Paper cfips are used to 


cover blooms that have been specially beetles 


cross-fertilized, ‘and paper ‘is used for. 
Keeping frost from delicate flowers or 
fruits. A pineapple grower in Hawaii 
covers the whole ground een his 
plants with black paper. “This keeps 
the’ ground completely clear of weeds, 
and/at the same time collects the sun’s 
heat'acd makes his plants grows more. 
rapidly than they would have done 
otherwise. . 


The Cocoanut Palm 
By R. Walter Wright ~ 

Wherever you see a picture of tropi- 
cal lands you are likely to see one or 
more palm trees, for these abound in 
these warm countries. The cocoanut 
palm is one ofthe most valuable of 
trees, with its long, straight, and bare 
stem, and its great feathery fronds at 
the top. Old trees run up sixty or one 
hundred feet high, the young ones are 
quite low. The nuts grow up among 
the fronds in clusters of a dozen or 
more, and negro boys readily climb 
high trees, and cut them down. Out- 
side the hard shell is a heavy smooth 
tind, and at one end of the shell are 
three black scars, one of whic! 
ways soft, and can be pricked with a 
pin, and through this the future tree 
pushes its way when the nutis planted. 

The meat inside the shell is a valu- 
able food, and i itagain is a sweet 
milky juice which: affords a “pleasant 
drink. The dried kernels’ are called 
copra, which yields great quantities of 
oil. The outside coating of the shell 
is very fibrous, when cut across can be 
used fora scrubbing brush, and is made 
into cups and other utensils. Out of 
the‘fronds many things are made, bas- 
kets, brooms, mats, sacks, etc., w 
the trunks have been used for ing 
boats and houses, though some other 
woods are better adapted for these pur- 
poses. Used for food, for shelter for 
clothing, it would be very difficult for 
millions of people in the world to live 
without the noble-looking palm tree, 
which yields its fruit throughout the 
whole year. 


The Economic Value of Birds 

In order to arrive at some definite 
conclusion as to the economic value of 
birds to the farmer, let us consider 
briefly what part they play in the de- 
struction of insects. The following fig- 
ures are based upon careful observa- 
tions made by persons who are authori- 
ties on this subject: 

A Black-biiled Cuckoo caught and 
ate 18 caterpillars in 5 minutes. An- 
other was seen to take 500 in one day. 

A Chickadee made 14 trips to her 
nest in 30 minutes with her beak full of 
insects each trip. 

A Red-eyed Vireo made 125 trips in 
10 hours, with her beak full each trip. 

A Rose-breasted Grosbeak made 426 
tnpstin 11 hours with 2 caterpillars: 
each time. 

A Barn-swallow’s stomach was found 
to contain 40 entire chinch bugs and 
the remains of many more, beside 10 
other species of insects. 

A Nighthawk had eaten 340 grass- 
hoppers; 52 bugs, 3 beetles, 2 wasps 
and a spider. 

A Bank-swallow was seento 
68 cotton bdll-weevi 

A Killdeer’s stomach contained 300 
mosquito larvae. 

A Flicker's stomach contained 28 
white grubs. é 

A Quail taken in a cotton field in 
Texas had the remains of 127 cotton 
boll-weevils in its crop. nother taken 


devour 


in Pennsylvania had 101 potato beetles. 
:Mr. Hansen, the state game warden 


of Tennessee says a robin will'destroy | 


the larvae of +100,000 insects in one 
day. He also states that the stomach of 
a-quail was found to contain 2,326 
Plant lice, 568 mosquitoes, 106 potato 
. 100, chinch bugs, 39 grasshop- 
“pers, 12 squash bugs, 12 cutworms, 12 
army worms, and white grubs. 


Rubber Roads in Future 


The time is coming when rubber 
roads may be common in this country, 
especially in the cities. Such is the 
prediction of Harry Newman, chief of 
the rubber division of the Department 

Commerce. In England there are al- 
ready several extensive stretches of rub- 
ber roads. They are made of rubber 


blocks laid on a’ solid foundation. |- 


Less noise, greater safety and more 
comfort are the advantages claimed 
for such roads. Rubber has many 
advantages over stone, concrete and 
macadam as surface material for roads, 
according to experiments made by 
Americar manufacturers. The great 
objection up to dateis the high cost of 
tubber. Newman thinks that if the 
cost of rubber can be kept down 
Many cities will soon be ready to 
adopt rubber roads. ? 


America Alone Has Humming 
Birds 


Though the art museums of 
Europe may have some treasures of 
which America cannog beast, our 
continent has the distinction of a mon- 
opoly of the world’s supply of hum- 
ming-birds, the gems of all the fea- 
thered creation. Of these there are 
said to be some four hundred species— 
the four hundred we may well call 
them!--nearly all of which are pe- 
culiarto the tropical regions. Only 
eighteen cross the borders of the 
United States from Mexico, and 
occur only in our Southwestern States. 

The popular idea is that the hum- 
mer lives only on honey, gathered 
from flowers. This is a mistake. 
The bird does secure some honey, 
but its food consists mainly of insects 
which frequent the flowers. Some 
of these insects are injurious to the 
blossom, and the tiny bird fulfills a 
useful function in destroying them. 
That the hummer is insectivorous is 
also shown by its habit of catching 
tiny insects on the wing, which is oc- 
casionally observed.—H.K. Job, in 
the Outing Magazine. 


,, Interesting Facts 
Slits in Pens 


All pen-nibs have aslit running to 
the point from a little round oval pole 


which is cut in the*middle of th€ nb 
where it begins to taper. Were it 
not for this slit, and the fact that the 
whole body of the nib is curved, we 
should be unable to write. The cur- 
vature causes the nib to hold a consid- 
erable quantity of ink when it is dipped 
in thé pot, and the slit causes the point 
of the nib to open into two sections 
when it is pressed upon the paper, and 
the ink between these sections is then 
lefe on the paper, forming a line or 
letter, as the case may be. Steel nibs 
also have two little slits in their sides or 
shoulders. These are to give greater 
flexibiliy to the nib. Good nibs, be- 
ing softer, do not need these side slits. 


Fortunes From Garbage 

A analysis has been made by an 
expert employed by the British Minis- 
try of Health, which shows that of the 
2,000,000 tons of refuse removed 
each year from London households it 
should be possible.to retrieve 179,694 
tons of paper, 77,606 tons of metal, 


The Flutes of God 
The melody of the pi 
"The music of the bods, 
are the lutes divine, 
These are the flutes of God! 


There it no need to bak 
or heavenly wl 

Out of the dawn and-dare 
There breathe celestial’ things. 


The rill, the bough, the loam, 
Lips of the lync sea, 

They to the heart bring home 
The harmony. 


Be but the spirit pure, 
Be but the spirt whole, 

Clear as the cynosure, 
‘Allis an open scroll. 


The melody of the pine, 
‘The music of the sod, 
These are the lutes divine, 
These are the flutes of God. 
—Clinton Scollard. 


33,976 tons of rags, 17,264 tons of 
bones, and 600,000 tons of clinker. 
A scheme for the erection of a recla- 
mation plant and factories near Lon- 
don with a view to utiltizing the mater- 
a now being wasted has been prepar- 
Fk: 3 
Practically no Waste | 

Waste has been practically eliminated 
in the Canadian sardine-canning fact- 
ories. The scales of the fish, once 
regarded as a nuisance, are now sold 
to a pearl essence manfacturer; heads 
and tails are converted into poultry 
food; and the waste oils are caught 
and used in the preparation of varnish 
and paint. 


Negroes Who Tur White 

Five chousand Negroes in America 
turn white each year, says The Out- 
line. “They are so white in appearance 
thar they find it possible to live among 
white people.and adopt their way. of 
living. According to a New York 
writer, many tragedies are connected 
with this process. ‘Negroes who 
“‘pass’’ cut themselves off from their 
past life as completely as if they had 
gone to another planet. They will 
not recognize old friends in the street. 
They will not even answer a call to 
the death-bed of their black mothers. 
This “‘passing,”’ it is said, is steadily 
on the increase. 


The wool clip in Australia for 1928- 
29 was over 950,000,000 tbs. 


Some Poetical Gems 
One ship drives east and another 
west 
With the self-same,winds that blow, 
‘Tis the set of the sails 


-| And not the gales 


Which tells us the way they go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways, 
of fate 

As we voyage along through life, 

“Tis the set of the soul 

That decides a goal 

And not the calm or the strife. 


Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, ‘Tis sweet to live;’ 


Somebody said, “‘I’m glad to give.’”” 
Was that somebody you? : 


Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 

Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 

Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 

On the little face below, 

Hangs the green earth, swinging, 
turning, 

Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow; 

Falls the light of God's face bending 

Down and watching us below. 


—Saxe Holm. 


Poor Old Dad 
ms, prose and sonnets, 
That ‘ered that aks ad 
of thers, sisters, 13; 
ge beet are 


He's an abstract, purtand simple, 
Much he does both gdod and bad; 
Burdens laid upon his shoulders — 
He must bear them, poor old dad. 


If there’s trouble in the fam 

‘And he has to use the gad, 

“Cruel monster!"? say the neighbors— 
7” What a tyrantis old dad. 


He isold, and cross and fretful; 
‘Anything will make him mad. 

‘We must use him while we have him, 
This old, tired and worn-out dad. 


When_he's gone, perhaps up yonder, 
In his heavenly garments clad, 

He may rest from all his labors— 
This old, lonely, patient dad. 


‘Then, pethaps, we all will miss him, 
‘As we joumey down life's pads 
Let us stop and weave a garland 
To the memory of old dad. : 
—Author Unknown. 


Mother’s Roses 

(Continued from Page one) 
position at stake, which I regret is be- 
yond my sphere of assistance, ’’ the 
doctor answered, frowning slightly. 


They wzlked on in silence then; 
hey reached the gate, butas Jes- | 


unti 
samine rested her hands on the old 
worn post she said quietly, ‘* Jack, I 
want you to call Miss Joyce up when 
you reach home, and tell her that [ 
will report for work at the tea. roum 
early Monday morning. 

Jack Graham turned and: regarded 
her seriously. ‘* But what about your- 
self,’’ he interposed, 

“Oh, I shall have plenty of timeto 
enjoy the refreshing lake breezesin the 


evening,’’ Jessamine laughed. “‘ And j 


besides,’’ she went on softly, ‘Mother 
would be pleased to have me do it.’” 

The young doctor only smiled as 
he said, ‘yes, I understand you.’’ 
But there was an unmistakable note 
in his voice which made Jessamine’s 
cheeks compare with the brightest, 
sweetest rose in her mother’s garden. 


Mother 
From The Journal 
In the shadow of every\great man’s 
fame walks his mother. She has paid 
the price of his success. She went 
down into the Valley of the shadow to 


! Itis the mother that loves books, 


and who gives her sons her love of | world, can claim for 


Il, what father is there, who, 


in the light of Christian experience and 
revealed truth, and sonract with the 
mse! 


learning, who bestows the great schol- | ted position aver the boy who is eager- 


world. 


ars, the writers, and orators, of the | ly scanning the widening horizon: of 
“ x *| his own life and who is $0. 
{> It is the mother that worships | plastic in his nature and spirit 


ibsoll 
alt 


science, who turns the eyes of the child | the cold’ deliverances of-a judici: 


‘upon her breast up to the wonder of 
the stars, and who teaches the litle 
jtoddler’ at her side to’ observe the 
; marvel of beast, and birds, and flower, 


,|and all created things, whose sons 


become the great astronomers and 
\ naturalists and biologists 


1 i 
“There is a River.” 

| A beautiful and moving story comes 
+ to us from one. of the Afi miss- 
jions, A well-known white mission: 
set out for a village that had been de= 
‘ terminedly hostile to the Gospel. His 
friends said that he would only waste 
j his time, but he felt bound to go and 
do his best to help. 

After a tedious journey he reached 
the village with his four bearers carry- 
ing his tent and the other necessaries. 
| Their arrival was che signal for a great 
gathering of the little black children, 
many of whom had never seen a white 
man before. 
at them once and then went,on with 
| his task of pitching the tent. >. 
|| After a while one little fellow put 
his curJy-head in under the canvas; he 
was plainly fascinated with the white 
man. The missionary took no notice 
of him for fear of frightening him off, 
{but he knew that the litle fellow was 
| coming closer and closer. 

Atlast he felt the boy’s fingers tug- 
ging at his trousers. Then as he 
| paused in his work a little black hand 
pushed its way into his, and he looked 


i 


give himlife,and everyday for years! down into the eager, but. shy little 
and years thereafter she toiled inces- | face. Clutching him now with both 
santly to push him toward his goal. hands, the tiny representative of the 
She gave the labor of her hands for | village that did not want the Gospel 
his support; she poured into him am- | said : ‘‘Please, white man, tell me 
couraged; she | the name of the river where you wash 
supplemented his weakness with her j yourself white. ’” 
hope and faith when his own failed, Could the appeal to humanity of 
Atlasthe didthe Big Thing, and|the children of Africa be better ex- 
people praised him, and acclaimed ! pressed? 
him, and nobody thought of the quiet, | 
insignificant little woman in the back- | 
ground, who had been the real power | 
behind the throne. Sometimes even 
the king himself forgets who was the | They had been wading the streams 
kingmaker.. in the forests of spruce and maple,and 
A wife may do much toward polish- ; the companionship of rod and reel and 
ing up a man and boosting him upthe the keen breezes of the id North 
ladder, but unless his mother first gave | Country had brought vigor and refresh- 
him the intellect to scintillate and the ; ment to the boy and to his father. Day 
muscles to climb with, the wife labors _after day the two had been together on 
in vain. { the trout streams and in the forests and 
_ You cannot make~a clod shine. | along the supny ‘roads of the foothills. 
You can not make a mollusk aspire. | Whatever this may have meant to the 
You must have the material to work son, it was very rewarding to the father. 


You and Your Boy 
* A Talk With Fathers | 


with, to produce results. 

By the time a man is married his 
character is formed, and he change: 
very little. His mother has made him 
and no matter how hard she tr 
there is very litle that his wife can do 
toward altering him. 


| One day in a boyish outburst of affec- 
; tion, the youngster declared with em- 
phasis, ‘‘Father, when you and I are 
out together like this you don’t seem 
like a father, but like a brother,’’ 

Did the boy go deeper into the phil- 
osophy of life and its most precious 


__ Itis not the philosophies, the theor- | 
the code of ethics that aman ac- 
res in his olde 
fluence -him. 
has learned at his 
principles that she 


meanings as between father and son 
jthan he quite knew? Is there a sense 
years that really in- in which the spirit of many a boy is 
is the things that he burdened by the indifference or appar- | 
mother’s knee,the ent superiority of his father? Dosome 
has instilled in him boys suffer because they do not havea 


‘mind, or,the iron reproof of an unsym- 
pathetic’ misunderstanding that a boy 


ese. builde: 
single seed from a tree. 
Crevice of this /tomb. © 


needs from his\father in these days. gi 


The man has been over the road; he 
knows its rough spots, and its puzzling. 
Crossroads, its steep hills, and miry 
places, and it is for him to go with his 
boy over that same road, and not to 
stand aside as a ‘‘silent policeman’? ‘ 
with merely the warning words, 
“Keep to the right.”” 

; It is a dangerous thing for a man to 


ary have no time for his son; and to out- ' 


grow his own boyhood. “Two young 
fellows just onthe verge of manhood 
were discussing matters of a deep | 
portance to each, and concerning , 
which one was much puzzled, when | 
one of them intimated that a talk with 
““father’’ might be a wise thing. The ! 
other said, > Well, 1 wish I could talk 
with my father, but I never have, ‘and 
he doesn’t seem to know how to’ take 
up these things with me.’’ Yet. it 


The missionary glanced | a father’s business to do that very thing, 


and in an uncritical, sympathetic spi 

in recollection of his own boyhood , 
problems and in recognition of the 
expectant attitude of his son in looking 
to his father for counsel. 

It behooves us to face the issues 
squarely, and not to allow any of the 
clamourous voices of these distracting 
days to destroy the intimacies of father , 
and sons. Sometimes it may be just a; 
half hour’s walk together; sometimes it 
may be a luncheon in the midst ofa’ 
business day; sometimes a Saturday 
afternoon outing or an overnightcamp- 
ing trip; or a half hour with a book 
that'will introduce the boy to a new 
friend in literature; or a little visit in 
the boy's room just before he turnsin 
for the night and a time of prayer 
together in’ confession, supplication, 
and praise at the feet of the heavenly 
Father. 

Have you ever specially: observed 
the faces of the fathers at a ‘‘Father 
and Son’’ banquet? I am thinking now 
of a group of men gathered about the 
table with sons, and I am recalling 
their faces. Some of the men were 
very much at home in the songs and 
speeches and chatter of the boys; others 
were like fish out of water. They 
looked uncomfortable and they were 
uncomfortable. Yes, they were glad 
to be there, but they were evidently 
wrenched out of the ordinary habits of 
thought. Some had a far-away look 
on their faces as if they were recalling 
missed opportunities; and it was not 
my imagination, I think, that I could 
detect on some faces more than once 
under such circumstances, a certain 
resolve that things must be different! 

Do thingsneed to be different be- 
tween you and your boy?—PI E. 
Howard in the New Era Magazine. 

An Unbeliever’s Grave. 

Ayoung German countess was a 


noted unbeliever, and especially op- 
posed to the doctrine of the resurrec- 


‘on the trunk of thetree, which is flour. 
ishing, rebuking the idle boast: of ‘i 
fidel ‘unbelief; and testifying to the 
power of new life, even of an ap 
parently dead seed. 

‘Make it as sure as ye can,” 
Pilate to the Jews, and they.went th 


viour’s tomb,, and to: set guard to 


prevent his body, being removed. But’ 


in vain the stone, the guard, the seal; 
on the third day morning 
“Angels roll the rock away, 
Death gives up the mighty prey."* 
God's living power is stronger than 
all the'clamps and bars and iron gates 


Way to seal the entrance td’ the Su) 


with which men seek'to ‘confine the’ 


dead. “A tiny seed, sown by the winds 


unseen and unnoticed, but filled with J 


the life ofGod, burst*the iron bands, 
and so the Living Word of God shall 
rend thetombs, and call forth the de: 
to conscious life at the last 


Why People Fail 
Men fail for various reasons, little 
and big. | Most men fail because they 
are lazy. 


time, to shirk responsibility. ‘ 
It means to say of anything that is 
clamoring to be done: “‘No, 


work, 


Laziness is at the back of most of | 
The | 


the lesser reasons for failure. 
minor causes are derivatives from that 


_ one great major cause. 


It is so easy to dream in the sua 


and let the world go by; to dawdle | 
"and procrastinate, till one wakes up— 


two late. 


If you are late, yqu waste other peo- J 


ple’s time as well as your own. 


Lazy people have all the time there 


is, and 
polite. 
ceremony that sweeten life. 


yet they haven't time tobe 
Th 


They are grouchy, surly, gruff. It 


pains them to be pleasant, to sav 
thanks, and to smile. 
There is plenty of roam at the bot- 


tom for the boy who never learned to | 


be’ polite. 


To be deferential is not being ser- 4 


vile: It is merely. to be decently 
respectful. 


The biggest men are the most © 
unassuming and the most unpresum- 


ing. 


Te is the insignificant people who | 


fluf themselves up with a false and 
foolish pride and are forever orating 


from the flimsy and slippery platform 4 
i Ie 
rests. with the man himself to. decide 


of their own touchy dignity. 
‘ailure is generally. elect 


whether he cares for success enout 
to pay the price. 


To be lazy means to be late, to be 4 
slovenly, to be a poor economist of! ] 


I'm not J 
going to do that, because it isn’t my 


ey disdain the forms of | 


—Associated Press 4 


ED stood dolefully by the wi 
dow, thumpint clinched fists 
on the'sill. ©" There was a black 
mark under his eye, and once he rub- 
bed his coat-sleeve “absent-mindedly 
upon his nose to see if it would remove 
the cold, numbed feeling that lingered 
about that upturned:feature. “I’m no 
better than a coward,’’ he repeated 
huskily. oj 
H His mother was’ watching him; 
"there was a smile in her eyes, but her 
face was grave. “‘Tell me again what 
happened,’’ she said quietly. 

“Iewas such a warm day for the 
‘24th of May that we went in. swim- 
ing in the pool in front of the bathing- 
houses,’’ said Ted sadly. “‘Youknow 
you said I could, mother, 'n’ it ‘was 
swell. The water was as warm as 
anything. ’N’ Twas the only one 
who could stick his head under. water 
and keep his eyes open, though Tubby 
Parsons can floatbetter. “Then some- 
one said, ‘I bet you fellows can'tjump 
off the old steamer wharf.*a¥. 

‘neath vee 


v the: old whgrt sao 

above “the “water—oh, 
ever so high! “And there's a “great 
deep hol front of it no one knows 
how deep. Well, we all wentthereand 
climbed out on the-old piles. | Tubby 
Parsons went first;and when he | was 
diving down he yelled awful, and we 


fourteen feet 


And then Fred Walker went, and 
when he-Game out he was all blue and 
shivery, And then Tubby pushed 
Chicky: Butler in, and Chicky squealed 
so that it pricked allup my back. And 
_then it was my turn. T'took ‘a run 
fi down the piles, and I was going to 
jump, though I can’t dive very well. 
But just at the edge I stopped as if a 
board hid been put up. I looked 
down, dawn, down and I could see 
the water all black in the hole, and the 
horrid weeds round the edge waving 
like spiders’ legs —ugh! And I 
couldn't jump—I just could’t jump, 
mother — I tried three times, and each 
legs stopped of their own 
the edge, and [felt sort 0” 
side. Aad then Tubby be- 
ng, ‘Cowagrdy,  Cowardy, 
and—and all that stuff.’ 
ni 2” said his mother, glanc- 
ed's nose. 
., And then | climbed otf the piles,’ 
said Ted, “'and—made him stop, ~ 
But—bue I didn’t jump, mother. 
I'm wo better than a coward."? He 
turned his flushed, honest face towards 


Bi They were chums, these two, as 
Well as mother and son, 

. You're not a coward, ‘Yed,"" said 
his m 


7 other. ““The greatest and bravest 
venoae world have. often’ been 
vai of things—yuite silly things. 
eee doesn’t lie in never feeling 
thes yt eakness; it lies in overcoming 
lose things,” 

Aone! didu’t overcome mine,” 
id Ted sturdily. 

«NO, said hi ietly, 
you didn’ is mother quietly, 


THE DAY OF VICTORY 
By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall 


to 


thought he was never coming up. | 


i 


{that_ume. Ic didn't matter very much 

en except to’ Theodore Parsons,’” 
sher'lips twitched, —“‘but some day 
it might matter very much indeed. If 
you don’t overcome these things, they 
will overcome you. Now, don't worry 
any more about it: What are the boys 
going.to do this afternoon and this 
evening?” 

“'Crackers and fireworks and a bon- 

ire,’’ said Ted , brightening suddenly, 

‘up at Mai s. Guess they'll be 
waiting for me now, mother. I had no 
idea it was so late.”’ 

Ten minutes later he was bounding 
down the stairs,comforted but thought- 
ful, his pockets bulging with squibs 
and cannon crackers. Around him 
hovered an odor of gunpowder and 
sulphur matches most cheering to his 
soul. At the foot of the stairs he felt 
obliged to give three cheer for Victoria 
Day. 

“That you, son??" called his father 
from the study. ‘‘Are you going off 
¢ "a noise in, houor. ictori 

Biles eB . 
said' Ted meekly, 

His father nodded indulgently across 
his littered desk. ‘Go on,” he said, 
‘and don’t blow yourself to pieces. 
But I wish people would honor the 
day more nobly. One might do better 
things in memory of the great Queen- 
Empress than setting off rockets. 
A fault overcome, a spiritual victory 


| gained, would be of higher value ar a 


memorial than a hundred exploded 
squibs.. Victoria—Victory—I wonder 


began hunting for his fountain pen. 


Ted slipped softly off feeling that it alive. 
was not quite fair to have afather who : horror of the touch of that black water 
“He | and those soft, wriggling weeds, seized 


was a scholar and a minister 


don’t feel solemn,’’ thought the boy. 
He went down the street at a run, 
crossed two fields, and came out on a 
bank of the river through a tangle of 
young poplars and berry bushes. 
His.way led him up the bank for 
half a , past the bathing-sheds and 
the old steamer wharf. He went on 
ta jog-trot. 
Victoria’ and danced in his mind. 
He felt it was a good idea of his fa- 
the?’s to keep Victoria Day by a vic- 
tory over something. 
would have preferred a victory over 
Theodore Parsons. . 


‘The sheds and the bathing places | SPlash.” 


were deserted. But as Ted ap- 
proached the old wharf, he saw a lot 
of small bays clustered like sparrows , 
‘on the slippery. piles. The thought 
of his own failure that morning stung 
him afresh. He turned his head. to- 
wards the fields, gripped the crackers 
in his pockets, and trotted on faster. 
He would not look at these boys— 
mere> kids- of nine or ten—perhaps 
succeeding in doing what he had vain- 


ly attempted: 
He did not see that the little cluster 


t overcome your weakness of boys perched on the piles was sud- 


The words *‘Victory— ! 


‘ictoria {3 


how. that would do for the Children’s water of the deep hole, showing it 
Sermon on Sunday? The good man ! apparently bottomless; the slimy, fur- 
forgot all about Ted in a moment, and | red weeds about its sharp brink waved | 


' fires off solemn things at me.when I | hold of him. 


| 


Personally he S¢t 


_| heard a chorus of shrill calls for help, 


——— 
-What She Gave 
By Eva Willams Malone. 
‘Nor purse, norscrip, nor house, nor lands, 
Have Eto give,*? said’ one; 
And so she sat,with idle hands, 
Till working days were done. 
“The Lord hath granted not to me 
Full store of worldly pelf,"” 
Another said: “But I-will give, 
Will freely give, myself!"* 


7 = 
denly shaken and scattered by some 
immediate fear. He did not see 
some of them wading into the shal- | « 
low. water, and others running help- 
lessly: about on the bank. But he 


and stopped in a second, his heart 
jumping at the sound, 
A little boy detached himself. from 
one of the confused groups ‘and, ran 
towards him, waving his hands fran- 
tically, and pointing to the river. 
‘Ted wheeled about’ and dashed  to- 
wards the old wharf, running as’ he 
had never before known he could run, 
He tore cff his coat and let it fall, 
regardless utterly of Victoria Day 
celebrations. ‘‘One of those crazy 
kids has fell into the hole,’? he m 
tered to himself, regardless, also, ‘of 
grammer. His mouth was firmly set, 
and’his freckled cheeks were white. 
He remembered that years ago a 
child/had been drowned from. the old 
wharf. 

At'the edge of the wharf he paused 
only to tear off his running shoes— 
how thankful he was he had not worn 


And so she smiled, with aching heart, 
And spoke such words of cheer 

‘That fainting spirits stronger grew, 
‘To feel that she was near. 


And from each sorrow, heaven taught, 
She took some soothing balm, / 
And bound anto another soul, 
Till it grew brave and calm. 


And thus upon her way she went, 
Bereft of lands and pelf; 

Blessing and blest; and yet slic gave, 
She only gave, herself! 


drowned three years ago. He dread- 
ed that he might touch’ its bones, all 
overgrown, soft \ water-plants, in 
the deepening greenish gloom.: He 
began to feel an iron band around his , 
chest, and ‘little sparks dancec 
swirled before his eyes, 


And. hep.) im, he. 
ick chifftehead aes jong, Hoxing ® 
hair. He knew it was little Sydney 
Butler, with the long curls that the 
other boys made fun of and pulled. 

Once he had put burrs into those 
| curls, Now he gripped hold of them 
mightily,and struck upwards with all is 
rf Hi wavering strength, towards the blesse: 
I'm going to try and dive forhim. aie andetighes « Fortunately Sydney 
He was atthe end of the rickety was beyond struggling and panic, or 
piles in a fash, poised for the dive. { jp might have fared-badly with them 

The sun struck clearly on the black | both. *S be 
Ted's endurance waslmost at anf 
end. That iron band round his chest“ 
was tightening to the point of torment. 
Showers of stars and leaping ripples of 
light flared in his eyes. Up, up, up— 
would he never reach the air? A boy 
once told ‘him that drowning didn’t 
hurt. He longed to live, chiefly that 
he might seek out that boy and punch 
him. Oh, air, air, air! Would he 
never reach it? 
The ripples of light grew daz- 
zling. Suddenly his head shot clear 


for a flash that he could not face that} Of the water, and he breathed. He 


e could not see, for everything was 
bottomless black pit of water. THe" spinning in_vast circles of green and 


“socaedayiit will matter very much] Pue-and crimson.) Shouts|and/ctes 
y ©": | rang in his.ears. Someone took Sydney 
If you! don't overcome these weak- from his arms. And then everything 

nests, they will overcame you." He! sd away to blackness. 
jis teeth and fumped out and down. | 6 ss 

Heese not Fete diver, and | When he woke, he was in bed at 

he struck the water with a goodly 7 

But, once under, he could j ° 


down: there! 
d S been* Gown: there+ 
long! Oh, he’s dead, he's 
Oh, I'mso frightened! | He's 


ever so 


“Shut up that_noise!’” said Ted 
savagely. ‘‘You and Tommy run to 
‘in’s as fast as ever you can, and 
| get help. Yell all you know how 


{in the shallow water as if they were | 
Suddenly, an intense physical 


In reality he only hesi- 
tated"in instant; but he thought he 
stood shamefully on the edge of the 
wharf for many mirutes, , struggling 
with the thoughts and_ feelings that 
rushed through his mind whilé the 
younger boy drowned below. He felt 


swim with his eyes open.” Itscemed! 41. jumped mother,” he said, 
to him that he was sinking downa; ay, : Seah ee 
fathomless funnel, filled with gloom j cs, now, dear,’’ she said, 


Ik 
cise 


and greenish, murky shafts of light, and . Softly. “Sydn 
the wavering shadows of monstrous Sleep again, i 
weeds. The water roared inhis ears,’ “‘I missed the fireworks,’” mut- 
and stung his eyeballs agonizingly. tered Ted, ‘‘but | jumped. : 

But he held on to his breath, and ‘You celebrated the day with a 
went down, down, down. noble deed than setting off crack- 

Once, the slimy weeds reached out €- sajd his: mother. : : 
and clung to him, and little thrills of | At the pride iu her voice Ted 
dislike and fear tingled along his smiled and went to slzep again. For 
nerves. Then heremembered thata him, Victoria Day had been a day of 
horse had fallen into this holeand been victory indeed. 


The Boy Richer than the Man 


‘The barefoot lad st by the coach 
‘That paused upon its way, 

‘And watched the princely driver there 
In trappings rich and gay; 

‘The tmtbe fn his pomp and pride, 
‘With nadght of work to dos = 

“« Tid be happy ,”” cried thelad, 
“CTT was rich like you."" 


The weary, world-sick man looked down 
Into the ruddy face, 
The smiling lips, the ope brow 
Where care had left no trace. 
He thought of all the blessed years 
This little lad might claim 
For happy work and noble deeds 
‘That gave no thought of shame. 


‘And then of his own empty life, 
His strength that went for gold, 

The gentle ties that he had missed, 
The honor he had sold; 

“Ah, little lad,” he sadly said, 
“(The joys I holdare few; 

I'd gladly barter all my gold 
Just to be rich like you!" 

—Carlyle Owby in Current Events. 


i) Industrial Education Forges 
a To The Front 

i ith in the Minnesota Companion 

industrial Education is coming into 

i its own, caking that place in the sun to 
iF which it is entitled by right. The 
is world of toaay is an industrial world 
more than anything else, and that kind ' 
of a world needs trained hands as well | 
Bi; as trained minds. If it were a matter | 
¥ of preference, the industrial world 
i ‘could dispense with some of the trained ; 
mind for a little more of the trained 
hand. Asevidence of this forward 
and upward movement, we see the} 
authorities of the leading public school | 
if f systems giving more and more attention 
4 to the establishment and upbuilding of , 
industrial training, and all over the; 
land technical schools and colleges are 
multiplying in number. 

Schools for the deaf, which were | 
really the pioneers in this kind of work | 
in America, are sharing in the forward 
movement of industrial training. New | 
f buildings are being erected, better ; 
equipment is installed, and better in- | 
struction is being provided. The ne€d ; 
for this is self evident when we con- 
sider the conditions that confront the 
deaf inthe industrial world. Lessthan 
five per cent of the graduates of the 
schools for the, deaf ‘k a higher 
education. “The. remaining ninety- 
five per cent haveXo take their place: 
in the world among ordinary people 
and pursue ordinary vocations. And 
for them the trained hand has the edge 
on the trained mind in the solution of 
the bread and butter problem. 

Time was when industrial training 
in schools for the deaf was regarded 
much asa sideshow of the main circus. 
The various trades were housed in 
‘ poor buildings, in basement rooms, 
and in rooms otherwise undesirable. 
Equipment was poor, and sad to re- 
late, instruction was often poor, also. 
But even in those days there were cer- 
tain yfar-seeing superintendents who 
were fully awake to the importance of 
* industrial training and endeavored to 
faise its standard. But they were 
handicapped by the indifference or 
opposition of boards of directors and 
if that was overcome, there was the 
further difficulty of inducing the state 
legislatures to loosen the purse strings. 
I have in mind one superintendent 
of bygone days who was a staunch be- 
liever in the value of industrial trainin, 
and he made every effort to raise its 
standard in his school. But He met 
with defeatand discouragement at the 
hands of his board of directors. They 
were men of character and ability in 
their own lines, but they had old fash- 
joned ideas. The most influential 


that any good workman was competent 


member of the board -tcok the stand | 7 


who either would'not, - 01 c 

learn the language of signs.) How 5 literary’ 

could such a person give™proper iN- | ir dustrial, the weak. places, 
class of deaf} sbour for intelligent ‘rem 

strengthen them, and ‘do- ev 

‘possible to impress our pupils 

importance ‘of thor 


Happil a ¢ 
the past. We read inthe school press 
of new and up-to-date “industrial 
buildings being erected, with increased 
and improved equipment. New 
‘trades are also beingintroduced. But 
best of all the ‘standard of instruction 
is being raised. It is realized) now 
that the trade’ instructor ‘should not 
only be a first class workman himself, 
but he should have all the ability of a 
first class educator also. - There,is also 
a gratifying improvementin the matter 
of salaries paid to industrial instructors, 
though considerable room remains for 
further und just improvement in this 
respect. An _ industrial instructor 
should be compensated on the same 
scale of wages as a classroom instruc- 
tor, ability and experience being equal. 

The work of the one is equal in im- 
portance to that of the other in its 
bearing upon the rounded education— 
a trained mind, a trained=hand, and 
a well balanced character is desirable. 
We must admit that with the majority 
of our deaf graduates their ability to 
earn a living depends ‘norsnigoh the 
industrial training they have received 
than anything else. ¥ 

‘There is one point in which thereis 
room for much needed improvement. 
Ireferto the matter of time. _Ibelieve 
that in most of the large schools the 
time devoted to trade instruction aver- 
ages about two hours daily. .On the 
basis of an eight-hour day, it would ! 
require four years apprenticeship, but 
thisis further reduced by the fact that 
the schools operate, but eight*tmonths 
of the year, omitting holidays. It is 
not exaggerating to assert that during 
the entire course at school, deaf boys 
and girls have not more than two years 
of full apprenticeship at their respective 
trades. This time is all too short,as any 
thinking person can readily perceive. 
But what is the remedy? I should 
hesitate to recommend the taking of 
ime in the trades, perfecting themsel- 
ves in the finer arts, I should even hesi- 
tate to recommend adding to the indus- 
trial time by taking it away from the 
pupils’ recreation time, for the health 
of the children must be conserved. But 
Ihave mind a remedy that [ think. 
is eminently fair and practicable. Most 
of the large schools have added to their 
course of study a partial high school 
course of one or two years, designed 
to prepare pupils for college. © Why 


with referet.ce to vocational ed 

Greater and greater interest has’ been 
taken in this phase of our work, until 
the profession has become thoroughly 
‘aroused and seriously alive to the grave 
industrial problems confronting the ris- 
ing generation of the deaf~ e 

The vocational education of our 
pupils has had/a’prominent place on 
the programs of all recent conventions 
of teachers and those of the deaf them- 
selves, a periodical hasbeen project- 
ed by two of our leading vocational 
teachers to further the interests. of 
yocational training forthe deaf, and our 
school papers contain frequent articles 
discussing various features of this ques- 
tion. he competition fot remunera- 
tive employment in industrial’ pi 
is so fierce these days that unless we 
thoroughly prepare our pupils to meet 
this competition they wiil go down in 
defeat, and life's pathway will be strewn 
all along-with the wreckage ‘of ‘their 
futile efforts. 

Have we really reached the limit of 
our capacity for advancement, or is 
there room for further improvement? 
A survey of our educational schemes 
and the results of their operation will 
demonstrate the fact that there is such 
room, and the further fact that marked 
advancement can and must'be effected 
by intelligent study and intensive work 
on the part of both teachers and stu- 
dents. This'greatly desired result can 
' be brought about through the stimulus 
lof enthusiasm born of necessity. 

i Superintendent J. W. Blattner in 
the Deaf Oklahoman. 


Shop Language 

The older we get and the deeper. 
we get into the problems of trades 
teaching, the more we have come tu 
realize that shop language is nota 
separate entity. Shop language, so 
called, is merely a system of instruc- 
tion already learned in school by the 
pupil. — Itisa form of English acquired 
simply by enlarging the pupil's vocab- 
ulary, and drilling him in word 
combinations he should already know, 
just as the Geography teacher is 
responsible to the pupil for the 
vocabulary of his specialty. There 
absolutely no one else to hold 
responsible. We can look askance at 


trial department in the form of a pa: 
graduate course of at least one, or bet 
ter, of two years, where the pupil 
would spend all their time in the trades, 
perfecting themselves in the finer 
points? 

Suitable buildings, adequate equip- 
ment, and capable instructors, are all 
necessary factors in industrial im- 
provement. But there is one other 
factor that must not be overlooked, 
|and that is the attitude of mind of the 
| boys. who are learning the various 

trades. William F. Webster, veteran 
superintendent of the Nesota 
public school system of that city, said 
that the most important function of the 
schools today is to make the youth 
think that he has gotto earn a living, 
and then make him think how he is’ 
going to doit. This is the province 
of the trade instructors, and it empha- 
es the importance of equipping the 
industrial departments of our schools 


an utter lack of ability to use technical 
nouns, verbs and adjectives correctly 
in sentences, and we can assume that 
the industrialteacher’s job would be 
made easier if the academic depart- 
ment could perfect an efficient system 
of teaching Grammer so it would stick. 
Meanwhile, the only sensible way out 
for the industrial teacher to quit pas- 
sing the buck, and get under his own 
load, manfully; and with the most in 
finite. patience and good nature give 
his pupils unending language drills 
down to the Jast minute they are with 
him. This is a course far more prof- 
itable to both teacher and pupil than 
one of sneering impatience with child- 
ran who are expected to know g preat 


to.teach his trade to the deaf children. 
The result was that most of the trade 
instructors were ordinary craftsmen, 
and they were woefully underpai 


many things which they are net being 
taught. 


with men and women of character and 
ability—able to do first-class work and 
able to direct the hands and minds of Tom L. Anderson in lowa 
the pupils along right industrial lines. ! Hawkeye. 


the teachers of Grammar and Comy; 
position when our trades pupils show ! 


for the actual duties and “the” serious |: 
problems of life. Especially is this true | 


instruct properly but who are unable to 
speak the English language correctly, 
Supt. McAloney,, Colorade School. 


a“ : * 
Victor Hugo’s Faith 
Ata dinner party given to Hugo in | 
Paris some vears ago he’ delivered an | 
impromptu address, in which he gave 
expression to his faith in the infinite and ~ 
in the soul’s immortality. His friend 
Houssave, who was present, ‘says: 
‘*Hugo at that time wasa man of steel, 
with no sign.of old age about him; but 
withyall the agility, the suppleness, the 
ease, and the grace of his best years."” 
He was contradicting the atheists and 
his friend ‘says, °“‘his face was bright 
with the heavenly, halo and his eyes 
shone like burning coals. jere are 
no occult forces, he said ‘there are cnly | 
luminous forces. Occult force is chaos, 
the luminous force is God. Manisan 
infinite little copy of God. This is ylory 
enough for man, I am aman, an in- 
visible atom, a drop in the ocean, a 
grain of'sand on the shore. Little as 1 
‘am, J feel the God in me, because | 
can also bring forth from ‘out of my 
chaos. 1 make books which are crea- 
tions; I’ feel in myself the future life; 
I am like a forest which has been more 
than once cut down, the new shoots 
are livelier than ever. { am arising I 
know, toward the sky. The sunshine | 
is on my head. The earth gives mc its 
generous sap, ‘bugheaven lights me with 
the reflection of unknown worlds. You 
| say the soul is nothing’ but the results 
jof bodily powers. Why, then is my 
soul more luminous when my bodily 
| powers begin.ro fall? Winter ison my 
head and eternal spring is in my-heart. 
There I breathe at this hour the frag- 
rance of the lilacs, the violets and the © 
| roses as at 20 years of age. The nearer 
| I approach the end, the plainer [ hear 
around me the immortal symphonies of 
‘the worlds which inviteme. 


i. Iv is marvelous, yet simpl \ isa 

fairy tale, and itis history. For halfa 
century | have been writingmy thoughts 
in prose and verse, history, philosophy, 
drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode 
and songs. Ihave tried all, but 1 feel ! 
have not said a thousandth part of what 
is inme. When I go down to the grave 
can say, like’ many others, I have 
finished my day’s work; but [, cannot 
say, [have finished my life. My days 
will begin again the next morning. The 
tomb is not a blind alley, it is # 
thoroughfare. It closes on the twilight 
to open on the dawn,”’ 


Give tothe body thatcare and study 
which you would accord to any other 7 
valuable mechanism, so as.to become | 
familiar with its needs and the best 
means of supplying them. Eat for | 
heaith and efficiency by choosing on7: 
foods by nature intended for man- 
Such foods impart to the body the | 
greatest amount of energy,and maintain 
normal conditions. —The Dawn. 


tion'of the teacher, 
the foriain which they fgal 


An English Boy in England 

Arthur Brown and his mother lived 
in’ England: © Arthur went from 
Liverpool!'to “Toronto. It was about 
three thousand miles. ~ 

His mother ‘visioned Canada as a 
cold country of snow and ice with 
very long winters—an awful country 
to live-in. 5 

Arthur often wrote to his mother. 
He: told her'that he’ saw some of the 
farmers’ ploughing. in’ December and 
that there was: seldom ‘snow before 
Xmas in Canada. He visited alhockey 
game on artificial ice. He said that it 
was the fastest game in the world. He 
told about a visit to High Park and 
Christmas shopping in Toronto. 

In a later letter he said the snow was 
all gone in April. 


On May 24th he vite the horse’ g, 


races at the Woodbine. He saw the 
Governor General. He. also-told his ' 
mother, about the beautiful blossoms 
in the orchards and about the peaches 
and grapes growing in the Niagara 
Peninsula. He said many people had | 
beautiful homes. 

In the spring his mother came to Ca- ! 
nada to live with Arthur. She was very ' 
much surprised ‘that Canada is sucha 
wonderful country. They both were 
happy. —Florence Eleanor Langdon. | 


falo 


iy father, ‘two brothers and [ 


dy for Buffalo. Early the’ next 


‘We got into our car. Willie 


and motcred along the road near the 
Grand River. 'U'saw many people there, 
intents. Some of them were fishing. 
“We reached Cayuga and” stopped 


there. My brother bought some Buck-. 


ingham cigarettes for my father. Then 
we went along Highway No 3. We 
arrived at NDunnville. I saw avery 
beautiful’ park’ there. We went to 


stopped at. Fort’ Erie. 
Erie? At Fort Erie, my father went 
into the custom’ s o! . A man gave 
a papertohim: | Hesigned it. 
we went to the Peace Bridge in our 
car. We saw u Canadian officer on 
the bridge. We paid some money 
and after a while we motored across it. 


Itis a yery long bridge. We could see | 


the United States on one side and 
Canada on the other, We spent all 
day in Buffalo. | It isavery large city. 
That night we came back to Cana- 
ja. We crossed the Peace Bridge 
again. The. officer examined us and 
then let us cross. “Then we went to 
Niagara Falls. The Falls, were very 
beautiful in the great lights at night. 


Later we went around Lake Ontario} 


to Hamilton. We then motored 
through to Brantford. We arrived 
home about one o'clock. We were 


, tired but we had enjoyed our trip, 


We had travelled about 170 miles. 
—Norman Sero. 


Lord Nelson 


rip. On went to get some food and found two 
\We'went through Caledonia» 


“tons. 
‘on the 


‘making a large boat, hie tried to launch 


, 2 Cocoanut and hada drink and gave 

“Port Colborne, and Fort Erie. “We | some to his dog. 
I say Lake! for his’ meal 

"his dog to eat, 


Then ; 


ip near the rock, and 


Cats and'a living dog. He'made a raft 
and went back to the shore and brought 
‘out many-articles, food, pen, ink. etc. 
He built acabin.. He had two cats, a 
dog, @ goat, and a parrot for compan- 
He wrote on paper about being 
m1 lonely island and having a hard 
time, etc. He went out for a walk to 
look for a tall tree from which he was 
going to make a large boat. After 


it with ropes, but could not. He got 
He went to get fish 
He gave some fish to 
He had a goat that 
After having his meal, 
little monkey playing | 


gave him milk. 
he watched 
with his dog. ‘ 
Soon afterwards his dog became sick 
and died. While he was walking by 
the shore, he saw some tracks and be- 
came frightened and ran away. He 
then saw some cannibals coming along 
in small boats. Some cannibals were 
Cruelly treating one man. One of the 
cannibals’ prisoners ran away and hid 
himself and the other fonuwed him | 
but Robinson shot same of them and 
the others were afraid. Robinson named | 
the man whom he saved Friday *but 
before his name wa#taken, he knelt at | 
Robinson's feet and tuld him that he | 
was his master. Friday and Robinson 
became friendly. Friday went through 
the wood and looked. for some coc- 
oanuts, he climbed high and higher 
and got one and then climbed down | 
and gave,it to Robinson. y 
By and by some bad sailors came 
again near the shore. and Jeft three, 
white men on the island Robinson and 


‘ Our Confirmation.’ _ 
On Sunday, May 4th 15° Catholic 
girls and 22 boys went to church about 
9.30 0’ clock 40 receive confirmation. 
The girls wore; white “dresses, veils, 
stockings, gloves, and black shoes. 
‘The boys: wore “white satin ribbons 
around their arms. ‘They looked very. 
nice ‘dressed’ up. In church there 
were‘over four hundred boys and girls 
to be confirmed. We went upto the 
railing in turn lion confirma- 


tion from the Archkishop. 

After confirmatién we shook¢hands 
with Archbishop O’Brien and) Banco 
took a picture of him. “He wanted to 
remember him, 

Sunday afternoon we took pictures of 
each other. : Y 

At noon on Monday Mr. Blarichard 
took a picture of all the confirmation 
class in front of the school. 

—Emma C. Mazzali. 


The Fisherman of Nova 
Scotia 

There are many fisherman in 
Newfonudland, Nova Scotia, British 
Columbia, Prince Edward Island and 
other countries and islands. 

I am going to till you about Nova 
Scotia. 

There are many harbours along the 
coast of Nova Scotia. Many people 
who live along the coast are fishermen. 
They use large boats: ‘They leave 
the harbours “and sail to the Grand 
Banks which are near Newfoundland, 
Many fish go to these banks to feed 
iu the shallow water. ‘The fishermen 
use nets to catch the fish. ‘They 
catch cod, herring, haddock, etc. 


From Wool to Cloth Nelson lived in England in the 18th 


Sometimes they make a big haul, 
If 


| Sometimes they only catch a few. 


century. His father was a clergyman. | Friday brought some guns and met the | Sn L 
‘it is stormy, they cannot fish because 


se ee ae Means array | What Neliat wai walle yeaiotnan Hires meats The ean 


ada, much of it is _in Western Canada 


on the'prairies. ‘There is also much 
grazing land in other countries such as 
Australia, the United States, England, ! 
in countries’ in South, America, 
Europe and Asia. 

Sheep, goats, cattle and horses graze. 

In the_spring farmers sometimes 
wash their. sheep-in.a river. Then! 
they shearthem. There are twokinds 
of wool, washed and unwashed, 

The wool is put into bales. 
itis sold and taken to a factory. 

There they wash the wool to take 
the oil out. It is combed and made , 
into thread. ! 

The thread is woven into cloth and 
underwear, The cloth is also dyed, 
and made into coats, dresses,etc. The ; 
sheep is a very useful animal. 

—Banco Micetick. } 


Then, 


The Naughty Boy 

One day Jack’s mother went to the 
city. She told him to. be a good boy ; 
and play with his dog Fido. ! 

When she went away Jack turned ‘ 
cn the tap and filled the tub with 
Water, He took his little boat and put it 
in the tub. He ‘pushed it and watched | 
it His dog Fido put its paws on the 
edge of the tub and watched it too 

He enjoyed himself. “He spilled’ 
some water on. the floor. © He was | 
Worried’ because he Spilled the water 
on the foor and his mother would see 
(The door opened and his mother | 


Willie Toews ! 


he went on a boat. He worked hard 
and learned to be a good sailor. 

In the 18th, century England and 
France went to war with each other. 

Napoleon was the leader of the 
French. He was a great soldier, 

Nelson soon’ became leader of the 
British fleet.. He fought many battles 
on the sea. In one battle his arm was 
shot off. ‘In another battle he lost an 
eye. 

Egypt belonged to England. Nap- 
oleon triedtotake it. Nelson defeated 
him at Aboukir Bay. or ‘sometimes 


called ‘The Battle of the Nile.’” Inthe | 


year 1805 Nelson fought his greatest 
battle against the French. It was the 
battle of Trafalgar. The French fleet 
wanted to get to England and conquer 
her. It started out and met the fleet 
of Nelson. Nelson was on his flag 
ship called ““The Victory.’’ Just be- 
fore the battle Nelson sent this signal 
to his men,. “‘England éxpetts every 
man to do his duty.’? It was a big 
fight. Many men were killed and 
many boats were sunk. 

Nelson went onthe deck of his boat. 


He had many medals on his breast. ; 


The French shot him. 
ried him below in the ship. 


His meh car- 
lust be- 


fore. Nelson died, he said ‘“Thank 


God, I have done my duty.’” 
Nelson was one of our bravest and 
greatest sailors. —William Rale. 


The Life of Robinson Crusoe 


Some movies that have been shown 


same in, She scolded Jack. 
4 j in the Assembly-room were about the 


was an angel. He then made them 
free and were friendly with them. 1 
Robinson, Friday and his men went | 
on a boat in which they were going 

home. When they arrived at home, | 
Robinson looked through a window | 
and saw a girl reading abook. He, 
then went in and talked with her and 

asked her if she was married. | She 

notwas and also he was not married and 

hetold herall about his life. Before he 

told her, she asked him where he had 

been all the years. —Mary Parker. 


Our Country 

The Dominion of Canada is our 
country. It is’a very large, beautiful 
country. It extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific Ocean. It is 
part of the British’ Empire, which is 
the largest and strongest Empire in the 
world. There aré nine provinces and 
two districts in Canada. Each province 
has. a provincial parliament which 
meets at the capital of the provitce. 

There is also the Dominion Parlia- 
ment which meéts at the capital of 
Canada, which isthe city of Ottawa. 

The Dominion Parliament consists 
of. members of parliament from each 
province in Canada. Lord Willing- 
don, the governor general, is at the 
head of the Canadian Government. 
He represents the King of England. 

There are many lofty mountains, 
large rivers and beautiful lakes in 
Canada. Every summer many Ameri- 
can tourists come to Canada to see our 
beautiful scenery, to fish in our streams, 


\ the waves are too high. 


In the harbours the fish are cleaned. 
Then they are sent Montreal, 
Toronto, New Yor Belleville, 
Ottawa and other cities. 

The Grand Banks is one of the best 
fishing grounds in the world. ¢ 

' —Abie Miller. 


A Naughty. Boy 

Once upon a time there weretwo 
naughty boys. They were «Clifford 
Grimoldby and [. 

One day when we were small, we 
were tired of living gid wished we 
were dead) so that we\should go to 
Heaven to see the Lord. We were 
foolish. We tried to kill ourselves, 
so I stood on the wall of the steps and 
fell down on the ground and broke my 
wrist. When my wrist was broken, I 
got up and ran.to Miss’ Broad, who 
was one of the boys’ supervisors. 

She took me to the hospital and they 
sent for my mother to come to me. 
She came and tock me to Toronto 
Hospital. After that my parents found 
our that I was acting foolish. They 
were very cross with me. Now my 
wrist is all right. 

—Anival Shepherd. 


A Naughty Girl 
Once when I wasa small girl, I went’ - 
to visit a friend. She had two daugh-» 
ters whose names were Eileen’ and 
Doris. They lived near Toronto. 
After dinner Eileen, Doris and I went 


Oliver, Punch and His Boat. 

One day Oliver's. mother went to 
bed. She told him that he must not 
turn on the tap. He did not obey his 
mother, 

In the ‘afternoon Oliver saw « boat 
on the floor. He wanted to sail the 
boat, He spilled the water on the 

‘oor. He was surprised. 

Alter a while his mother heard Punch 
‘ay, ““Bow-wow.'’ She saw the water 
spilled on the floor. She scolded him. 

—Helen M. ‘Haliman. 


life of Robinson Crusoe. x 

First, the movies showed us a sea in 
which there were greatwaves. A ship. 
that Robinson and his men went on 
were wrecked by a storm. All of 
Robinson’s men were drowned except 
himself; He swam and reached the 
shore safely. When he reached the 
shore, he stood up himself and he had 
been sufferinginthe water. Hecalled 
for some one again and again, but noth- 
ing was heard.. 

‘At last he found some one ae 

le 


the shore. The man was dead. 


and lakes and camp beside them. Many downtothecellartoplay. Isawadead 
people have built summer cottages by mouse on the shelf. I ‘tald Doris to 
the beautiful lakes, streams and rivers, pick it up and carry it for me. ‘Then 
where they live inthe summer to get I saw a meat grinder, so I told Doris 
away from hot, noisy cities and spend to put the mouse in it. { ground it 
their holidays by the cool, quiet lakes until the mouse was soft. © After a 

and breathe the pure, healthy airofour while I felt sick of seeing it. 
forests. After. some time my friend came 
There are many cities in Canada. to the cellar. She was disgusted to see 
Some of them are: Montreal, Tqronto down that awful thing. She’asked Doris 
and Hamilton. Ottawais a very beauti- if she had done it. Eileen said thar I 
ful city on the Ottawa River and isthe liad doneit. | feltashamed: When 
capital of our country. Iwent home, my mother scolded me. 
—Ernest W: Maitre. —Adele Lowson. 
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Our Next Step Forward 

On page two of this issue will be 
founda number of articles, culled from 
our exchanges, on the subject of voca- 
tional instruction for the deaf. We 
could fill many pages with similiar ar- 
ticles. Aratifying sign of the times 
is the extent to which this very im- 
portant matter is occupying the earnest 
thought and consideration of educators 
‘of the deaf, and:the greatly increased 
attention that is being given to this de- 
partment of instruction in all of the 
best schools. It is realized more and 


applause from multitudes 

‘are deaf to the quiet ¢ 
harmonies of nature’s multitudinous 
orchestra. 


entious service is of equal m fit, whe- 
ther controlling the destiny of a nation 
or cleaning the refuse off the: streets; 
whether inditing an immortal poem or 
guiding a plowshare across the field; 
whether ‘‘hewing the Pentlicus to 
forms of beauty’” or grubbing: anthra- 
‘cite from its subterranean bed. Carlyle 
was right when he said: ““Thenoble, 
silent men scattered here and’ there, 
each in his department silently. thin 
ing, silently working, whom 0 morn- 
ing newspaper makes mention of 
—these are the salt of the earth.”” 

| ‘‘Allservice ranks the same with 
| God, there is no‘great nor small,’ 


The first number of the ‘Vocational 
Teacher’” has to. hand, and 
fully meets our Highest expectations. 


more urgently that an untrained or in-! It is a typographically beautiful’ maga- 
adequately trained deaf person, faced | zine of 44 pages, and its contents are 
with the keen competition of hearing : quite in keeping with its appearance, 
people who have graduated from avo- ' and it should be in the hands,of every 
cational or technical school, of which ! vocational teacher. Some the 
there are tens of thousands every year, | leading articles, all contributed: by 


has a very poor chance of securing re- 
munerative employment. They thus 
have to face a two fold handicap. If 
hearing pupils require and are getting 
thorough courses of technical instruc- 
tion) much more do deaf children'need 
the best training they can possibly get 
in the vocation or trade to which they 
respectively intend to devote their 
liv 


The Ontario School for the Deaf 
has made great progressin recent years 
in school facilities and academic edu- 
cation, and is a credit tothe Province, 
being regarded as one of the best in 
America; but the time seems to have 
come for another forward movement. 
The schools for the deaf can justly 
pride themselves as having been the 


, experienced educators of deaf, 
are: ‘‘Professional Growth, the 
Vocational Teacher”; “A. Summer 
Project. in Domestic SC, 
| “Bookbinding as a Vocational” 
for Special Pupils'”; “Fai” th 
* Viewpuint’of the Deaf’?; ‘Farming 
' Best for the Deaf’; ‘‘As’an Ejtiploy- 
ment Agent Finds Things;”” %' 
and Measurenie 
of | Occiipa 


rial Tests 
*“The Relation 
. Therapy to Vocational’ Trai 


SA Review of Dr. Paterton’s Fatibaule; 


" Address’”, and several'stiorter articles, 
and some pages of pertinent news and 
comments. 
Messrs Anderson and Norris on this 
fine journal and can express no greater 
wish than that it will have the success 
that it meri 


pioneeis in industrial training, trades . 


having been taught in most of these | 
schools for the. last sixty years or more. | 


Asarule they were well taught and fair- 
ly metthe needs of the day. Buta great 
change is taking place, and the splen- 
didly equipped and manned vocational 
and technical schools now being es- 
tablished in many parts of the Province, 
give hearing students facilities greatly 
surpassing those at the O.S.D., which 
places the deaf at an incfeasingly great 
disadvantage in their efforts to secure 
employment. This isa condition which 
weare sure the Department recognizes 
and we fell confident that, in the near 
fucure, facilities for the vocational 
training of the deaf, at least equal to 
those enjoyed by the hearing, will be 
provided. The Minister of Education 
‘is making every effort-to impsove the 
educational status of Ontario, and is 
evidently determined that this Province 
shall be second to_no other state or 
country in educational facilities and 
methods and ideals, and we are quite 
confidant that he will not fail to include 
the deaf in his progressive policies. 


Every man has an equal chance of 
achieving success in life, for success 
consists of simply doing one's best 
according to his capacity and opportu- 
nity, and this is just as possible for the 


A Protest 

On page 5 of thisissue will be found 
the tentative programme prepared for 
the World’s Congress of the Deaf, to 
be held in Buffalo on Aug. 4 to 10. 
Whatever else may be said or done, it 
looks as if those in attendance will have 
a good time. There is one feature of 
the programme that we are sure will 


be’ strongly resented by the Canadian | 


deaf, and by those from Great Britain. 
This is the Sunday features, according 
to which the whole day is to be desec- 
rated. Here itis: * 
10th: All day joint picnic, races and 
prizes, music and dancing, hot dogs, 
drinks etc.’’ Of course those wishing 
todo so may go to some church, or 
spend the day otherwise, -but officially 
the sanctity of the Sabbath and the rec- 
cognition of religion are completely 
ignored—a fact that is distinctly offen- 
sive to the Canadian deaf .of all 
denominations, and must surely be to 
the Christian deaf of United States, 
which, we are convinced, comprise the 
great majority. The Canadian has no 
right and does not presume to speak 
officially for the deaf of Ontario, but 
in so far as we are entitled to express 
an opinion, we enter an emphatic and 
indignant protest against this Sunday 
programme. 


We heartily congratulate | 


“Sunday, August” 


In the final issue, all sincere,consci- | j 


ering personal service to an under- 

privileged child and writing an imper- i 

sonal check for the community chest! | 
Ieis far better to send flowers to an- 

‘other Kiwanian in the: hospital: than 

not to notice at all, but it 16 better 

to goto him without flowers 

send flowers without going. 

have the “‘busy’” excuse,” of course. 


But half an hour at the bedside’ of a 
friend is easier to remember than a 
funeral wreath at his grav ide. 


Recently there was held in Atlantic 
City a Convention of the Department 
of Superintendents. “The theme of the 
Convention was “‘Education the 
Spirit of Life."” The theme is ex- 
plained by. the following quotation 
which appeared on the cover page of 
the official program: 

“Education “is life. This state- 
ment of the philosopher, which 
$eemed so radical when first uttered, 
is‘now generally accepted. ‘Ameri- 
can education is engaged in the pro- 
cess of putting the ideal into’ practice. 

s we would have life, so must our 

ducation beA is'WO's G9 
i ‘education "must ! 
education must 

develop a social 

Life is dynamic: 


education -must 


{move foward aggressively. 


Life is practical: education 
be efficient. 

Life is recreative: 

for leisure. 

Life is progressive: education 
adjust itself to new needs. 

Life is cooperative: education must 
itself cooperate.’” 


must 
education must 


must 


The editor of the Canadian presents 


‘a new. angle of the question of voca- 
‘ tional training in its relation to juvenile 


criminality. ~He states that a study was 
recently made in Canada, under the 
Social Service Council, of juveniles in 
Canadian prisons. - Inthe case of for- 
ty-eight boys studied, all had been mis- 
fits at school, though only eight of them 
could be classed as backward. Most 
of the boys expressed a desire to be- 
come trained mechanics, but they had 
had no opportunity to gratify that de- 
sire. Consequently they left school 
without the knowledge of any useful 
trade and drifted into criminality: 
The editor of the Canadian believes 
that most of these boys might have 
been saved to society had they been 
given good vocational training while 
at school. And there is good reason 
for this belief. Boy aature is full of 
physical and mental forces that crave 
to find expression in action.. The 
Creative instinct is strong in all boys. 
They yearnto make something. The 
use of tools and machinery. gives op- 
portunity to satisfy this yearning. They 
afford healthy occupation to both hand 
and mind. A boy who leaves school 
with theecapability of doing good and 
useful work is much less likely to be 
diverted into criminality. —The Minn- 
esota Companion. 


iakespeare very 
Bible till less. < 


‘Do your own ing’’ 4 
exchange. If-aman ‘had nothing in | 
life except what he produced from | 
own thoughts, how. pitiably meagre 4 
his life would be. Practically all we 7 
know, all we'use, all we have, and to | 
a large extent; all we are, has been | 
derived from’ other men’s) thoughts. 


+ 2°16 in our lifetime we can add but a 


few new thoughts to this great store, © 
we have done well. 


Henry Ford says that ‘thinking is 
the hardest workthere is, which is the / 
probable reason why so few engage in 
it’? Which’ is a ‘rather foolish re- 
mark, both in’ its. premise and in its 
inference. Guess he was not think- 
ing’ very hard° when he ‘said this. 

‘Which reminds ‘us of the story of | 
the southern lazy white man.” A pass- 
‘ing traveller saw” him ° sitting on the 
fence whittling'a stick. . ‘The stranger 
asked him?what he did; how he spent 
the ‘time.’ |’The reply was: *'Some- 


*  Sitithes Haithére anid wihtle eid t 


‘and sometimes Iurtithinka tir 


Television will soon be perfected, 
and. then anew,world. will unfold to 
the deaf; a heaven will open-to them. 
Grand > operas, . royal. ceremonies, 
great convention activities, operations 
in.modern industrial plants, lessons in 
tradeg— dancing — athletics. — beauty 
culture, and so on; mcuntain“écenery 
as unfolding below. soaring aircraft, 
storms at sea, forest fires, flouds, grass- 
hopper swarms, port scenes, mobs, 
religious festivals, almost everything 
conceivable willbe shown in the home. | 
The deaf should establish a station of 
their own, or better yet, get a certain 
hour on chain programs with the coun- | 
try’s leading deaf men entertaininc. 

—lIowa Hawkeye 


‘Some ee would call them 


psuedo-scientists—say that, in the 
evolution of:the eagle, the desire to fy 
came first, then tiny wings began (0 
appear. _ Which shows’ what big-fool 
things scientists sometimes say. What 
intelligent person can conceive of 4 
wingless eagle capable of sucha long” 
ing to fly that wings began to grow? 
And if this were true, how can any- 
one know of it? Do the skeletons of 
eagles thatlived milleniums ago reves) 4 
their’feelings and longings? Science 
is supposed to deal with facts, butthis 4 
is not a known or even probable fact, 
but a wild, rather ludicrous and exceed- 
ingly incredible surmise. We don't 
know about girls, but we feel sure that 7 
nearly every boy that ever lived since 
man ‘appeared upon the earth, has 
wished most ardently that he ¢ 

fly, and some have made. the attempt 
But we have never seen any. budding 
wings on any boys that we fave ¢¥el 
come into contact with, though. somé 
might reasonably be suspected of hav- 
ing embryonic forked tails. 


lorro: : hap- 
piness is found in: making others 
bape ae 
Taurspay, May 15th, 1930 


TOCAL NEWS 


Home Going 
To Parents and Guardians: 

School will formally close on Wed- 
nesday, June 18th, and the’ pupils 
will go home on the 17th and 18th. 

Circulars have been sent to every. 
parent or guardian giving’ the'exact 
time when his or her child will arrive 
at the home station. 

An officer ‘ofthe school will, as” 


: Var, travelled ~ 
parts of “Africa, and in Ai 


: f ustralta, 
“New Zealand, Ceylon, India and oth- 


countries, and for’ twenty-five years. 
ed amid the jungles of Burma, the 


habitants of which’ province he reg- 


ardsas avery fine people. Hix wife liv- 
ed with him on his estate there, enjoy- 
ing,as he did, the entire confidence and 
esteem of the natives. Major Baker. 
is visiting the cities and chief towns of 
Ontario ‘as the accredited representa- 
re of the Canadian Geographical 
Society, described, elsewhere in this 
ie, with the object of enlisting 
members of this new patriotic organ- 
ization, in which he is having good 


usual, accompany those who'areto su 


travel’ on the Main Lines of Railway, | 
taking care of them, to the points 
agreed upon, a 

The Canadian National and Cana- | 
dian Pacific’ Railway Companies have ' 


Intermediate Softball League 
The Intermediate boys under the 
direction of Messrs. O'Gorman and 


‘Senior C.—Susie Sherrie (Capt.) 
Rote Bendis Soi MENS; He- 
opsowicz, Doris Wenzel, 
Ee Se 
lorton, > and 
Minaree hone ella Gerow, ani 
ee Intermediates 
«Team A—Adele Lo Ca 
EE ee 2 
sulki, J. E. Thompson, June’ Batty, 
Evelyn Cook, Florence Marshall, 
"Merle Hopkins, Kathleen Hales, 
Jessie Besserman, Apolonia Prus, Clara 
Cronkwright. 
‘Team B.—Isabella Smith (Capt.) 
Antonia Trottier, Dorothy Huntley, 


the president: 
stitute kno 
tainments 


the board of the in- 
ng-of her scholastic at- 
id that she was worthy 


}of a diploma without examination. 


Buffalo Committee Announce 
m2 ’ 
James Coughlin, chairman of the 
N. A. D. local committge ‘at Buffalo, 
has been very busy every day as 
the time of the World's Congress 
convention of the deaf nears. 
The program will probably be: 
Monday, Aug. 4th: Registration, 


‘Marfa Masulki, Rosina Provenzano, ; checking, hotels, etc} Evening—open- 


Jane Swartz, Isabella Miller, Margaret 
Donaghy, Mary Gale, Edna‘Williams, 
Mary Ferguson, Elia Pritchard, and 
Evelyn Babad. 


“Kathleen Gwalter is the official! 


scorer. 


‘tp the Deaf Oklahoman, Supt: 


Canadian side, by boat, free. 


ing ceremonies, reception, etc. 
Tuesday, Aug. Sth: Tour of the 
city, visiting Albright Art Gallery, 
jelaware Park, Museum of Natural 
istory,, Humboldt Park, Peace 
Bridge, etc. Afternoon—Erie Beach, 
Even- 
ing at same place. 
Wednesday Aug. 6th: All day our- 


‘ing at Niagara Falls, visiting Shred- 


ded Wheat Factory, side trips to Fort 
Niagara optional. ; 

Evening—International Sridge to 
Canadian side. to witness the Ilu- 
mination of the Falls. 


an 


Thurday, Aug. 7th: Afternoon>— 


liberally agreed to issue return tickets Clare have formed a three team "soft 

.at single fare," good until September ball league, the following are the 
10th, 1930. - : i teams’ ceptains and players. 

_ It ia, important that parents’ . The Maple Leafs—V. Eggington 
or friends: be: standing on the .(Capt.), W. Burlie, R. Latour, J. 
oplatfornajmithe atation when Farrance, S. Powell, A.:Miller,:.'W. 
the traimarrives: \-If; your’ child’: Williamson,-A. Gerow;: J.‘ Kosti, 


does not arrive on.the train stipulated C. Bowers, F. Breeze, and W..-|: 


in the circular, telegraph this office Graham. 

promptly, +." The ‘Tigers—S. — Kowalewicz 
The fare isthe same whether the (Capt,) E. Cloutier, F. Dixon, -C. 

child returns to schdol or not. Remit Manty, N. Krick, W. ‘Slean, M. 

amount of fare to the Bursar by Post Whalls, D. Rolando, E. Maitre, J. 

Office Order, Postal Note, or Regis- Christy and W. Johnson. 

tered Letter. This is important. | |The Maroons—G. Welk, (Capt), 

We wish'to emphasize the very great C. Haist, C. Grimsoldby, S. Donaghy, 

importance: of parents sending us the W. Greenwood, R. Lethbridge, M. 

amount of the'railway fare prompt- Cust, S. Benn, B. Rule, D. McMill- 

ly. The earlier they send itthe more ‘en, J. ‘Averall, and A. Shepherd. 

they will assist us in making our ar-} The schedule is as follows: 

rangements here. “Parents should| 1. MapleLeaft. vs. Tigers 

tead very carefully the circulars that 2. Maple Leafs vent Maroons 


"| out a. precarious. wretched existence. 


Blattner speaks as follows about pupils Dedication of De L’Epee Statu 
wlio'leave schools before they have Evening—Banquet at Hotel Statler. 
Completed the full course. j Toasts, etc Dance program in charge 


education is cut shor. and | of Miss Rena Weil. 


croft, made famous by Albert Hub- 
‘bard, Evening—Frat Smoker. 

Sunday, Aug. 10th: All day joint 
Picnic, races and prizes, music and 
dancing. hot do drinks, etc.— 


What can be done to impress half- 
educated boys with the importance’ of 
securing a good education? Some of | 
the above boys were earnestly talked to 
before they left, urged against the un- 
wise step they were taking and pleaded 
with to remain, but tonoavail. They 
were wise in their day and generation, 


they knew better than their teachers} _ There has recently been formed in 


have been sentto them regarding the 
closing of Schoo! and the home-going 
of the pupils.” The next term will; 
begin on Wednesday, Sept. 10th,and I | 
trust that: all the pupils will be sent 
back promptly. | 
__ Leave the red ticket on the trunk— 
it enables us to trace missing baggage. | 


Yours faithfully, | 
W. J. Campbell, | 
Acting Principal. i 


‘Tennis which was introduced to the 
pupils generally two years ago is quick- 
ly becoming a major sport. Single and 
double tournaments’ are now in pro- 
Rress, y H 
Under the direction of the Athletic ; 
‘Ommittee, a summer picnic for the; 


Maroons 
Tigers 


vs. 
vs 


3. Tigers ~ 

4. Maple Leafs 

5. Maroons vs. Maple Leafs 

6. Tigers vs. Maroons 

The games are tobe played south 
of the boys’ residence. 

The standing in the league will be 
determined by’ the game. At, the 
end, however deciding games are to 
be calculated on the percentage basis. 
In casé of atie for second place a 


; sudden death game will decide the 


right to meet the first place team. 


Girls’ Sports 

Under-the direction of the ‘Girls’ 
Athletic Committee a definite program 
has been mapped out for the out of 
door recreation for the girls. Two 
of the lady teachers are on duty every 
afternoon. Mondays and Wednesdays 


and superintendents, and like a run- 
away mustang they took the bit in 
their teeth and off they went. We 
wish tkem good luck, but fear that 
their lot in life will not be an easy one 
and that some day they will admit their 
sad mistake, when it is too late. 
‘*Parents who yield to the whims of 
-half-edugated boys and girls and allow 
them uit school. make a grievous 
mistake. Indeed, they commit acrime 
against their unfortunate off spring 
which they will have a hard time ex- 
piating throughout all eternity.’’ 


Deaf Son Educated By Patient 
Mother 


Canada an organization known as The 
Canadian Geographical Society. Its 
headquarters are at Ottawa, and among 
its members and patrons are His Ex- 
cellency the * Governor - General, 
several cabinet ministers and other lead- 
ing men in all walks in life. This or- 
ganization, which is practically an off- 
shoot of the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety of Great Britain, is one that should 
be heartily supported by Canadians, 
great numbers of whom have for many 
years been members and supporters of 
the National Geographical Society of 
United States. The purpose of the 
Canadian Society is to create a greater 
knowledge of and interest in the re- 
sources. of Canada and their develop- 


At the Kempwville Agricultural Col- | ment, and to disseminate througbout 


lege closing ceremonies on Friday 
night, a mother and son were given 
diplomas. 

Allen Newman, son of William 


the world reliable information regard- 
ing the resources, scenic beauties and 
business opportunities in Canada, and 
in all possible ways promote a stronger 


four senior classes and staff is being ar- 


fanged for the latter part of May. ‘Tuesdays to a preparation for Sports 


Day, and Fridays to tennis. Every 
their softball schedule. In the-spring — Thursday the girls go to the city, and 
the time is very limited on account of ; have the use of the swimming pool at 
time having ‘to’ be devoted to prepara- the Y. M. C. A. 
tions for the field day. It looks as though | 
the Phi and the Giants would have senior and three intermediate teams 


The senior boys are about through 


‘0 fight it'out for the school honors. have been formed. Senior A.—Irene } 


dhe teams results will be noted innext Stoner (Capt.) Doris Breen, Emma 
sue, 


are devoted to softball and basketball, ! Newman, M.P. 


For softball and basketball three; 


Mazzali, Gladys Clark, Audrey Pitt- 


of North Victoria, | spirit of national consciousness. The 
suffered a handicap in being born both | Society issues a monthly magazine, the 
deaf-and dumb. His mother, formerly | first_ number appearing on May. Ist, 
Miss Sara Allen, and efficient Kingston | and it is a production of which Cana- 
school teacher, early decided that the | da may well be proud and is worthy of 
lad should be given an education. She | a place in every home. The maga- 
trained him herself, first learning ‘tip | zine cannot be bought on the news 
reading, which she interpreted to him. | stands nor obtained by direct subscrip~ 
They studied together and as the years tion, but is given free to every member 
went by the boy became proficient in of the Society, the annual membership 
academic work. ~ fee of which is only $3.00 a year. 


reins oeg 


season 
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Little Paul Dombey 

Paul Dombey was nearly five years 
old. He was a pretty little fellow, 
though there was something wan and 
wistfulin his smail face. For Paul 
was a lonely child, though he was 
dearly loved Dy-his father, and by his 
‘sister Florence\ His poor pretty moth-~ 
er had died soon after he was born, 
and he seemed to be always looking 
forher. Mr. Dombey was anxious 
about him, and he was sent to Brigh- 
ton with his sister Florence, to board 
with an old lady named Pipchin, that 
the sea-air might do him good. 

A little carriage was got for him, 
in which he could be wheeied down 
to the shore; and every day he would 
sit or lie in his carriage for hours to- 
gether, at the margin of the ocean. 
With Florence sitting by his side at 
work, or reading to him, he wanted 
nothing more. Florence was eleven; 

a good, loving little sister. Her fath- 
erhad never cared for her because 
she was only agirl; so she had had a 
very lonely life. But now she and 
little Paul were all in all to each other. 

“‘T want-to know what it says,”” he 
asked her one day. ‘“The sea, Floy, 
whar is it that it keeps on saying?”” 

She told him that it was only the 
noise of the rolling waves. 

“Yes, yes," hesaid. ‘“But 1 know 
that they are always saying something, 
always the same thing. What place 
is over there?’’ And he gazed at the 
horizon, and began to talk eagerly of 
some other country very far away. 

Mrs. Pipchin kept watch and. ward 
over Paul and his sister for nearly 
twelve months; and by little and little, 
Paul grew stronger, though he still 
looked thin and delicate and remained 
the same old, quiet, dreamy child. Mr. 
Dombey decided that he was now able 
to be sent to school. 

Paul, therefore, was escorted to Dr. 
Blimber's school by his father and sis- 
ter and Mrs. Pipchin; and Dr. Blim- 
ber promised to make aman of him in 
no time. The head-boy of the school, 
Mr. Toots, was introduced to Mr. 

He had the gruffest of voices 


sheepish, 
that if a lamb had roared, it couldn't 
have been more sugprising. When 
Mr. Dombey and Florence had_left, 
Paul was delivered ovet to Dr. Blim- 
ber’s daughter Cornelia, whose charge 
hewasfirsttobe. And Miss Cornelia 
was shocked to discover that at_ six 
years old he did not know any Latin or 
Grammar. But when the other bi 
heard that he was goiing to begin w 
Cornelia, they gave a'low groan, and 
said it was a pity, as he did not look as 
though he had a strong constitution. 
And next day Miss Blimber gave Paul 
a little pile of lesson books, with the 
places ready marked for him to learn, 
and told him to take them downstairs. 
But there were so many books that he 
dropped them all over the stairs and | 
the passage. Andwhen he fell to 
work he ‘found himself completely 
puzzled, for all these lessons were en 
tirely new: he had never done any of | 
them before; so that whether twent; 
Romuluses made a Remus or hic hae 
hoc was Troy weight, or averb alw 
agreed with an ancient Briton, wer 
open questions with him, 

‘Oh, Dombey, Dombey!?” sai 
Miss Blimber, “this is shocking!’ 
Poor little Paul, his head giddy and con. | 
fused with work, longed all the week , 
for Saturday. Oh, happy Saturdays, | 
when Florence always came at noon, 
and would never in any weather stay +- | 
way, to fetch him to spend his half-hol- 
iday at Mrs. Pipchin’s with her. Flo- 


sons were over, And 


reward, when one Saturday evening as 
little Pau! was sitting down as usual to 


home-work, she sat down by his | good 


side and showed him all that was rough, 
made smooth,-and all’ that was so 
dark, made clear and plain before him. 

“‘Oh,  Floy?”” said “her brother, 
“how [love you! How I love you, 
Floy!’’ Regularly after this Florence 
assisted him on Saturday nights; bat 
‘even so, his work was too much for 
feeble little Paul. It was not that 
Miss Blimber meant to be hard upon 
hi but in that school it was the 
fashion to force and cram learning into 
the boys, at any cost. Had itnot been 
for the clumsy kindness of Mr. Toots, 
Paul would have been a lonelier child 
than ever. But he was allowed to sit 
with Mr. Toots in the room of Mr. 
Feeder, the second master, while they 
took snuff out of a large green jar. 
Neither Mr. Toots nor Mr. Feeder 
could partake of snuff without being 
seized with convulsions of sneezing: but 
all the same they enjoyed themselves. 

One night Paul was sitting on a 
stool by the side of Mr. Toots as 
usual, with his weary aching brow laid 
upon the big boy’s knee, and he faint=. 
ed. He was carried to bed by Mr. 
‘Toots, and in bed he stayed for a day 
or two. He was told that, as the holi- 
days were so near at hand, he need 
not do any more lessons, but would 
be sent home after Dr. Blimber's 
break-up party. yo. 

Paul began to collect his things for 
taking home; and as he went up and 
downstairs he often stopped to look at 
a picture hanging there, where, inthe 
centre of a wondering group, a Fi 
that he knew—a Figure with a light 
about itshead, mild, benignant, merci- 
ful—stood pointing upwards 

Aclast the party-day arrived, and 
Paul, propped up among pillows on a 
sofa, looked very happy indeed, watch- 
ing Florence, and seeing how much 
they all admired her, and how she was 
the beautiful lit-le rosebud of the room. 
But there was much, soon afterwards, 
which he could only recollect con- 
fusedly He fancied he had often said 
to Florence, “Oh, Floy,take me home 
take me home, and never leave me!”’ 
And he thought that there had been the 
rumbling of a coach for many hours to- 
gether, before he got home and was car- 
ried up the well-remembered stairs. 

He was put into his litle bed; and 
he never rose from it again. He watch- 
ed the sunshine dancing on the wall 
like a golden ri he watched the 
dark figure which returned so often, 
and remained so long, sitting at the 
foot of his bed, and he called to it, 
“Don’t be so sorry for me,dear papa! 
Indeed 1 am quite happ: And at 
last one day he said, “Now, Floy 
come close to me, and let me sce you.” 
Sister and brother wound their arnis 
around each other, and the golden rip- 
pled light came streaming in, and fell 
tipon them both together. “‘How fast 
the river runs, between its green banks 
and the tushes, Floy! But it’s very 

es!" 

Presently he told her that he was 
in a doat far out atsea—and_ now there 

vas ashore before him. Who stood on 


living now, but he has left us so. m: 
‘stories—stories for boys and stor— 
ies for girls and stories for grownups 
funny stories and sad stories and such 


good Christmas stories that we calL him | Boz, 


the Prince of Story Tellers 

Histame was Charles Dickens, and 
he was born over one hundred years 
ago, February 7; 1812.” He was born 
in Portsea, England, where his father 


was a navy clerk. His mother taught): 


the little boy'to read and he. was then 
sent to a day school with the little sis- 
ter Fanny, and they were very happy. 

Even when-a little boy, he dreamed 
of the time when he should be'a great 
scholar. ‘He had very few vooks. He 
found some in the garret of a house to 
which they moved, and every day 
Charles would steal away to the atti 
and pore over Robinson Crusoe, Don 
Quixote or Peregrine Pickle. Oh, 
what joy would have been his could he 
have had the books you children have 
to read! But children at that time did 
not have the advantages that children 
of today have. Indeed they were often 
very cruelly treated especially at school. 

When Charles was nine years old 
his father moved the family to London, 
and though he worked hard he could 
not keep out of debt. They became 
poorer and poorer, and every: day 
little Charles was sent, sometimes 
with a piece of furniture and then with 
book, to the pawo broker. that they 
might geta little money for food. Final- 
ly, the men whom his father owed 
would wait no longer, and he and the 
family were taken to the debtor's pris- 
on, forthat the lawful custom in Eng- 
land 

Charles must give up school now and 
go to work. He was giverva job in a 
shoe-blacking factory. His work was 
to paste the labels and put the“covers 
on the boxes. He was to work all day 
long and get a dollar a week, which 
he must pay for his lodging and break- 
fast. There was no room at the prison 
for him to sleep, so he had to sleep 
a tenement house and yo to the prison 
for his meals and to spend Sunday. 
How lonely and homesick the poor 
litle fellow was! The men and boys 
were so rude and vulgar and the work 
was so dirty, and he grew so tired, 
pasting all day long. Hardest of all, 
though, was to give up the idea of be- 
ing a great scholar. 

There was a big, kind-hearted boy 
in the factory by the name of Bob 
Fagin. One day when little Charles 
was too sick to work, “Bob filled black- 
ing boxes with hot water and kept 
them about the little boy all day. He 
did his work for him, too, and at 
hight started to go home with him. 
But Charles could not bear to tell that 
he went to the prison for his supper, 
so he turned down the wrong strect 
and had Bob leave him at a strange 
house. As soon as Bob was out of 
sight, he turned and went to the pri- 
son. Way up tothe top floor, all but 
one, he climbed, and there he cried 
very bitterly, for he was sick and lonely. 

As soon as his father’s work’ had 
paid his creditors he was released 
from prison and Charles was sent to 
school for a few years. All the boys 
at school |iked him for he could speak 


y | and tell stories and write little plays 


“Mamma is like you, Floy. 
her by the face. But tell them that 
the great print upon the stairs is not 
divine enough. ‘The light about the 
Head is shining on me as I go!”” 

The golden ripple on the wall came 
back again, and nothing else stirred in 
the room.—From’ Dombey and Son. 


rence found how hard poor little Paul | a = 
had to work, and how litle fithe was! The Prince of Story ‘Tellers 


for it. So she bought the same hooks 
that he had: and, night dy night, she 
studied them, after her own daily les- 


Children, don’t you love a good 
story teller? Listen, and I'll tell you 
about one of the best story tellers who 


for them to act. But his school days 
were soon over and must go to earn- 
ing money. 

His father had obtained a_ po: 
asa reporter in Parliament and 


| Charles, ‘after studying _ shorthand, 


took up the same work, spending 

spare time reading at the British 
Museum. He soon became one of the 
best reporters on the paper for which 
he worked. While doing this work, 
ec had a great desire to write a story 
and have it printed. 


man to have to go to prison because 
he could not. earn’ enough to support 
his family, and he wanted every one. 
‘so know what it meant,-'so. that th 
‘law makers would stopit. Sohe wi 
a story called “Little Dorrit, the Chi 
of Marshalsea Prison,”” and described 
prison life. When thoughtful peop 
had ‘read the story, they said thar ¢! 
debtor's prison must be abolished. 

‘There was another custom which he 
knew tobe very wrong. Atthattime, i 
any one in Yorkshire who wished to 
do so could opena school. It didnot | 
matter whether he was qualified for | 
teaching or not. Many parents would § 
send their children and. those m 
ignorant 
very.cruelly. Mr. Dickens knew som 
thing abuut this school life and has told 
us about it in “David Coperfield,” J 
a story which is really of his own life, | 

After he had become a well known 
author, he visited a great many York- 
shire schools and made up his mind 
that there were some evils which must | 
be corrected. So he wrote ‘‘Nicholas | 
Nickleby,” a story of aboys’ boarding | 
school. He knew that the story would’) 
be read, for everybody was eager for | 
anything which came from his pen. 
The story awoke parents to the state | 
of affairs, and not long after they esta- | 
blished public schools. 
. His story of ‘‘Little Nell'’-and her 
kindness to her grandfather, and of 
“Jenny Wren."’ the little doll dress- 
maker,and of “‘Sissy June,’? the circus 
rider's daughter, are beautiful stories. 
Many of his stories are very sad, but 
be always mixes in some funny char- 
acters, so that the reader will not be 
left too sad. i 

Hisstory of ‘‘Oliver Twist’’ is very 
interesting. It is arstory of an orphan © 
boy who lived at the work home and 
was so abused that he ran away and_| 
was picked up by some robbers who | 
tried to teach him to be a thief. But 
the memory of his muther kept him 
from becoming a bad boy. 

Through his Christmas stories, Mr. 
Dickens taught people the true 
mas spirit... His stories made the 
people laugh, which was as good x 
Christmas present to them; and they 
touched the hearts of the rich people 
and sent them out to make’ Christmas 
a happy time for the poor people. 

{Everybody loves the story of ‘T! 
‘Tim’? in ‘‘A Christmas Carol.”’ 

When Charlie Dickens used to £0 
to the shoeblacking factory, he passed 
a beautiful home’ called Gad’s Hill 
He used to tell his father that he wish: 


entertained many. visitors who came | 
thousands of miles to shake hands with ” 
he man who had done so much towat 
making the world brighter and better 
When he died, he was buried in 4 
simple manner in Westminister Abb 
where many of the great men of 
land are buried, and for many days hl 
grave was wet with the tears of the | 


He wrote the | poor people whom he had befriend i 


story and called it, “A Dinner “at ed—Primary Plans. 


Springing in valleys green and low, 


And the keepeth 
Ati yet have drunk them all. 


‘Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 


All dyed with rainbow light, 


All fashioned: with supremest grace, 


Upspringing day and night, 


Flowers 


se The Or 


* If it were not 


:| zon, mighti 


gland; which aided Charles 
Cromwell ‘at Westminster 


; “V Abbey, is indeed a grand old tree-and 
are the friends of all. ie. Seer ee 
blessing. to-man, |» Much more could be said of flow- 

i tmoe-}ers. Their mission 


thing of beauty. 


is: manifold. 


© | Throughout the ages they. have lived 


and played an important partin history, 
inmythology, in Jegend, andin poetry. 


fairy, discloses many of the secrets of 
flowers and opens to us in the humbl- 
flowers a world of wonder and 
ty. Indeed flowers are the beau- 
tiful stars of earth, illuminating it and 
Making ica fit abode for man. 
Edith Marshall, in the Nebraska 


, like the magic wand of “al ble 


Orinoco would 


ie of, water which it yearly emp- 
ties into the sea, itis probably one of, 
the half-dozen ‘greatest rivers of the 
world. In length the Orinoco can- 
not compete with other greatstreams; - 
the ‘distance ‘from its source to its 
Tt has 


mouth is about ‘1,600 miles. 
many huge tributaries, however, which 
give it a high rank in length 

waters, about 4,500 miles. 
‘The river finds its way into the At- 


lantic through a huge delta covering 


some 7,000) square miles. The first 


introduction which the river navigator 


gets to the Onnoco leads him to class 
it as a second Amazon, for on its low, 
moist delta forests run riot. “One sails 


Naviga- 


‘And on the mountain, ly 
And in the silent wilderness, 
‘Where no man passes by? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
"Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
‘To beautify the earth; 


loved best. And so it ought to | Journal. 


betoday. Flowers should bethe choic. een the massive green walls form- 


G by sank ar Seiae srands of thousand 
of vines climbing over lofty trees. 
rt Cup ike Daya ee ‘ Ocean ships sail up the Orinoco asi 
ree days make up our life—Yes-| they sail uy 
the fields, said that Solomon in all his | terday, Tomorrow and Today. The noes so nae Cua nae 
glory was not arrayed! fe trouble is that Yesterday and Tomor-!260 miles from the ocean, “is the 
‘Flowers are appropi late gifts for the | row take, up far too much of our|New Orleans of Venezuela and is 
prince and the peasant, the sw. thought, and Today is despised and al-| the country’s fourth port,, Here the 
and the bride, the debutante and the | most elbowed out. Yet Tuday is our | river is 10 or 12/miles wide even in 
‘sweet girl graduate. {They penetrate | only real day. the dry season and spreads out amazing- 
the gloom of the death chamber and} If only we had Yesterday bck, we, ly when the floods, 40 to 50 feet deep, 
- dispelicwith aray of hopeand promise. [say. That ball which bowled us out| sweep down. ; 
ere.is no place where flowers are only to be met in this way or; Physiography has played ueer 
THe Tenend OF The not found. They grow everywhere. In| that, and there would have been a| trick nA ut Oritfoce FA the eee 
andelion the forest, on the prairie and even the | boundary—and many more too. We | reaches of the river. A stream flows 
The Angel of the flowers came | oasis of the desert, lovely flowers un-| can see it clearly when it is too late. out of the river at one point, carrying * 
down to earth once—long, long ago —| fold their beauty. Says the poet Gray: | But the score of that match is closed | part of its waters to the YAmazon? 
and she wandered here and there, in| ‘‘Full many afloweris born to blush un-| now. And Yesterday cries out, ‘“You | This stream, called the Casiquiare 
field, and forest, and garden, to find let me go when you had me; you will | canal, is navigable by small boats, so 
the ower she’loved the most. As not see me again.”” 4 the boundary commissioners and Dr. 
she hurried on her. search, she came It is pleasant to pass the hours in| nd Mrs. Holt were able to go inlaiid. i 
upon a gay tulip, all'orange and red, dreams of Tomorrow, and so we fill | by water from the lower Orinoco to 4 


standing stiff and proud in a garden, fi ies | the Ai . —Nar. Geog. 
and. the “Angele said leat thie cf 2 ‘Tomorrow with the tasks and duties | the iar NaN te 


“Where should you like most of 
tolive??? tek 
I should ‘like to live on a castle 


To comfort man, to whisper hope. 
Whene’er hia faith is dion 
For Whoso careth for the flowers 
‘Will much more care for him. : 
* = —MaryHowitt. 


: (And paste its sweetness on the desert air.’” 
Flowers also played a prominent 
part in the Jegends of nations. Our 
‘Teutonic ‘forefathers had a pretty 
story which explains the points of a 25 s 
few common plants. The story tells | Which belong tothe present. “ 
how Balder descended to earth and| ...But-Tomorrow never comes; it is| Hive Hundred Men, Who Can i 
was unfortunately killed by an’ arrow | like a mirage in the desert, which never shovel Snow Aad One Who t 
: . opis shot by his brother. “The blood from | becomes real. “Tomorrow mocks us, an Wire A House % 
a ig berets, eras aris his wound fell on the_ holly and | and says: “You're a fine simpleton to | some time ago an educator was addressing an er 
st the asthe walle scI'should changed its fruit to a crimson color. | waste your time looking at me. I am | © audience of average young men. He said: 
like to have the princess Rolich me arid’ And the mistletoe, in its grief for be-} out of your reach, and shall be for} © ‘*{ want every man here to hold up i 
tell me how beautiful lam.” You will always hear of me; | his right band if he will be willing to 


ing the instrument of his death, ever | ever. 


liv 


But the Angel curned away with sad 
eyes from the proud tulip, and spoke 


tothe rose, 


‘Where should you like most to 
“she asked the rose. 
“I should like to climb the castle 
walls,”" said the rose, “‘for lam fragile, 


and delicate, and not able to climb of 


myself. [need help.and shelter.’’ 


The Angel of the flowers turned sadly 


away from the rose, and hurried on 
until she came to the violet growing in 


the forest, .and she said to the violet: | ately transformed in 
The lily is next in. nobility to ‘the’? 


“Where should you like most of all 


to live 2”? 


“Here in the woods, where | am 
hidden from every one’’ said the 
Viole’, The brook cools my feet, and 
the trees keep, the warm sun from 
Spoiling my) beautitul colour.’* But 


» the Angel curned away from the violec 


and went on until she came’ to the 
sturdy, yellow dandelion -growing in 
the meadow grass. 

“And ,where should you like most 
of all to live??? asked the‘Angel of 
the dandelion, 


“Oh, cried the dandelion, ‘'I want 


| 0 live wherever the happy children 


may find me when they run by to 


| School, or romp and play in the fields. 
want to live by the roadside, and in 


te meadows, and’ push up between 
the stones in the city yards, and make 


| fvery one glad because of my bright 
F colour,"* 


| _ “You are the flower I love the 

Most,’ said the Angel of the flowers, 
| 3 she laid her hand upon the dand- 
© lion’ s curly, yellow head. “You shall 


oon everywhere from. spring till 


» and be the children’s flower.’” - 


afterward bore berries which resembl- 
ed tears. 

There are many legends about how 
the red rose originated. One is that 
Venus, in her haste to relieve Adonis, 
Pierced her foot with a thorn. Some 


of the blood from her wound fell ona! 


white rose near.by and changed it to 
red. 

; Still another has it that cupid, danc- 
ing before the gods, upset a bowl of 
nectar, some of which fell upon a 
white rose andits color was immedi- 


rose. In France the lily was used as 
the heraldic emblem of the kirigs and 


i 
i 
i 


was called the queen. 

The violet is a modest little flower 
with a sweet fragrance and is much 
loved by the people. 


Toa, the Greek 
name for this flower, was given be- 


‘fore being transformed into a heifer? 
The white violet is the emblem o! 
, purity, the blue the emblem of faith- 
fulness. : 
| . There is a beautiful legend about 
the forget-me-not. It tells how an 
angel of heaven fell in love with a 
maiden of earth. “The angel was not 
Permitted to enter into the gates of 
heaven until he and the maiden had 
planted forget-me-nots in every comer 
“of the earth. So hand in hand, the 
angel and the maiden went about the 
earth, planting this lovely, ‘little How- 
er. Their task being ended, the maid- 
en became immortal without tasting 
of the bitterness of death and was per- 
mitted to enter paradise. 

Lovely as flowers are, trees add 


!'so it was natural that it be called the; 


you will never reach me.’” 


There is still Today. Thatat leest 
is ours, yet we think little of it while it 
is withus. We liketo dream what we 
might have done, and what we hope to 
|do. But the one day for deeds is To- 
jday. It was the word of the Master of 
jall good men that we must do the 
work given us to do while it is day. 
When the day ends it is a completed 
ory not to be reopened. . It is vainto 
expect that we shall catch up in some 
Tomorrow the distance which should 
have been covered Today. The day’s 
march must be covered in the day. 


It is not by our dreams of Tomor- 


shovel the snow off my sidewalk next 
Saturday afternoon for one dollar.’’ 

_ Five hundred hands went up into the 
air. 

“*But I have only one house, so 
each of you has only one chance 
of getting the job. ~ The odds afe 500 
to 1 against you.’’ “ 

“Now I want every one hereto hold 
up his right hand whois willing to paint 
my house, mix his own paint, and do a 
first class job."” 

Fifty hands went up. And the speak- 
ersaid:  ~ sy 

“‘Each of you has just one chance 
in 50 of getting the job. The odds are 
50 to 1 against you.’ 


row, of our imaginary tgumphs of 


day we can give solid substance to our 
dreans; we can lay foundations, deep | 
and firm, on which castles can be. built | 
| as high in the air as we like. 


‘There is a witty man in. America} 


this is his wisdom. t 


| “*Edison achieved success by know- 
ing when it was time to get out of bed. 
Jf thou wouldst be successful in life, 
rise early; meet the morning with a 
smile; go at the day’s work with vi- 
gour, but without waste orhaste, use 
thy brains and thy conscience as well 
as thine hands and feet; take reason- 
able care of thy health; doa deed of 
kindness for someone every day; trust 
God, and do thy duty.”* 


This is the right programme, but it 
does not belong to Yesterday; and it 
is not concerned with Tomorrow. 
‘There is no overtime allowed in the 
business of life. Letus do what we 
have todo Today. 


“T want a new electric chandelier 


King of flowers while there the rose } Yesterday, -that we win ou place. To- | hung in my dining room and the wir- 


ing must be done according tothe 
underwnter’s specifications. Anyone 
who can do this job please hold up his 
hand.”” 

One hand went up. 


cause the goddess fed on violets be- whocalls himself Safed the Safe, and! The road to the better job demands 


capacity and adaptability. It demands 
willingness, ambition, and hard work. 
It demands education; net necessarily 
acollege education, though a university 
training does afford a big advantage. 
Thousands have achieved success 
without a coilege education—but not 
without education. 

If you want to. get ahead—truly 
want to—you can do it. First an- 
alyze yourself to determine the work 
for which you are seemingly best ad- 
apted, then seck the best way to the 
acquirement of the necessary know- 
ledge to fit you for the place up near 
the front, and then—though. this ad= 
vice’ is really unnecessary—work, 
study, and prepare yourself for it. 
Think it over.— ambition. 


‘Take Him with You 
Take him with you when you go, 
Let the little fellow know 
Proper sports and proper Joys, 
Be a comrade of the boy's. 
‘Take him swimming, now and then, 
Let himeara the ways of men 
Take your Sunday walk with him, 
Seriously talk with him, 
Teach him how to be a man, 
Take him with you when you can. 


Never days were quite so.glad 
‘As the bygone days I had 
Chumming with the father, kind, 
In the years that stretch behind. 
Even now in dreams I see 
Happy hours he promised mes 
Eagerly I'd wait the day 
Hand-inchand we'd walk away; 
Even at his office grim, 
Twas proud to be with him. 


More than pleasure fine, it meant, 
When somewhere with him T went; 
Little things I couldn't see 
Father pointed out to me; 
‘Showed me men erect and true, 
‘And sometimes the false ones, too, 
And the while we walked along, 
“Talked with me of right and wrong, 
‘And for all the years to be 
‘Opened wide his soul with me. 


Take him with you when you £0, 
“Teach him what you'd have him know, 
Let him have the joys you knew 
‘When you owned a father, 1005 
Walk with him and let him find 
What is hidden in your mind. 
Talk with him of.men and things, 
He will need your counselings. 
Take him with you when you can, 
Teach him how to be a man. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


t 
t 


——_—— 


Great Men and Immortality 
By Richard R. Nicholson 

Man has always yearned for im- 
mortality and assurance that there is 
life after death. Every healthy man 
feels instinctively that he is not going 
to perish in the grave, but will live 
again. This feeling has been well ex- 
pressed in familiar words of Tenny- 
son: 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not 
why, 
He thinks-he was not made to 
And thou hast made him: thou art 
just.”” : 


q 


Iris always interesting and helpful 
to consider what poets and other great 


+ Lo 
| ‘There is no death! 


Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 


| Lord Lytron declares that death is but a 
‘ birth into undying life: as 


i! 


mortality is seen in the quai 


of Benjami 


and gilding), lies here, 
worms; yet the work itse 
be lost, for it will. ( 
appear once more in a new 
beautiful edition, corrected and amen- ‘ sweetand beautiful. 
ded by the Author.” 


John Quincy Adams, ex-president of ' 
the United States, was walking one’ discover our mistake 
day in the streets of Boston, when he ' that the pruning w! 

met a friend. ‘‘Good-morning,’’ cruelty, was in reality only giving a 
said the friend, ‘‘and how is John chance for fresh growth and*new de- 
Quincy 
you,”’ was the reply. 
‘Adams is well; quite well, 
you, But the house in which he lives 


Quincy Adams will have to move out knows best. 
before long; but he himself is well, ' have not seen, and yet have believed."” 


lant 
‘The mother did not seem distressed, 
‘[ think you are mistaken, dear,’” 
answered quietly. ‘our father know! 
what it is best to do.’’ 
“‘Buthe is spoiling them, mam 

the child persisted. “‘Ethought they 
would look-so nice when they were 

put in those new pots, but he’s cut off 

all their branches so there's hardly any- 
| thing left but the roots. I’m’so:disap- 
pointed!?”'she added unhappily. 

‘ = ‘ Still the mother. remained tranquil. 
‘There is no death!- An angel form | ‘‘Well, dear,”” she answered, “if you 
Walks o’er the earth with silent | can’t believe that father knows best, 

tead, you will have to wait and see.’” 
‘And bears our bestloved onesaway, | Months passed’ away. ‘The plants 
And then we call them dead! | which had been cut downto the roots, 
“*Born into that undying life, | put out new shoots. Green leaves 
They ieave us but tocome again; . unfolded with - surprising rapidity. 
With joy we welcome them the! Buds showed here and there‘on the 
same, ' vigorous branches, and then came a 
Except their sin and pain. | wealth of bloom; and one day as the 
child hung over the blossoms, reflect- 
ing their brightness in her own happy 
face, the mother said quietly, ‘‘You 
| see these plants needed to have the old 
growth trimmed away if they were-to 

Father knew best 


> 


ngfellow says: 


‘What seems so 


is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 


‘Whose portal we call death.”” 


“‘And ever near us, though unseen, 
‘The dear, immortal spirits tread; ! 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there is no dead!”” 


Benjamin Franklin’s belief in im- flourish this winter. 
int epitaph | after all.’ . 
hat he wrote for himself: ““Vhe body; When we talk of spoiled lives, 
in Franklin, printer (like | we sometimes show as little wisdom as 
he cover of an old book its con-' did the child who saw in the pruning 
ents torn out and stript of its lettering ‘ of her loved plants only folly or un- 
food for kindness. Now a hope is trimmed 
Il not off, now a happiness. One dear am- 
‘as he believed) bition after another is cut down. We 
and more believe we have lost all that was 
We look at what 
5 {se emsto usthe ruin of our lives and 
his eightieth year cry, “‘Spoiled! Spoiled.’’ 
Like the child, if we wait we shall 
We shall find 
seemed to us a 


It is said that in 


Adams to-day”) ‘Thank! velopment. “Chat which. was worth 
John Quincy ; little was cut down that unknown hope 
I thank ‘and joy might bud and blossom in our 
ves. We shall see it all in time, but 
's becoming dilapidated, the tenement jit is well for us if from the yery begin- 

almost uninhabitable! I think John ‘ning we can feel sure that the Father 
“‘Blessed are they that 


| 


quite well.’’ Dr. H. E. Fosdick says: 


“You feel like lifting your hat to that 


doughty old patroit, facing calmly the ! 
fact that his body was aboutto be leve- 
led to the dust, yet going his way un-* 
daunted—knowing positively that he 
was not his body, but an immortal 
Something which had used his body” 
and now was done with it.”” 

Many persons fear death, and they 
speak of it as‘‘the last enemy,”” ‘the ! 
cruel assassin,” and “‘the king of | 
terrors.’’ But this is senseless cowar- | 
dice, for death is inevitable and harm- 

As Christians we have absolute- } 


men have thought in regard to death 
and immortality. ) Lord Tennyson was 
a firm believer in life after death. In 
no great author has the, faith of im- 
mortality been more deep and strong. 
“T can hardly understand,’ he said, 
“how any vreat imaginative man who 
has deeply lived, suffered, thought and 
wrought, can doubt of the soul’s con- 
tinuous progress in after life.’" He 
“believed in the Christian doctrine of 
personal recognition of friends in the 


Nearer, My God, to Thee 

There are no sectarian lines when 
Christians sing the great hymns. Cath- 
olicand Protestant, high church and 
low church, ‘‘liberal’’ and evangelical, 
all lose their denomination-alism when 
they lift their voices in praise of God. 

One of the best laved hymns in the 
world, ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,"’ 
which is sung in churches of every 
name, was written by a Unitarian, 
Sarah Fowler Adams (1805-1848), 
had been an actress on the Briti-h 


after world. Referring to his friend, 
Arthur Hallam, who died in Vienna, 
he said in his beautiful elegy: 
“And I shall know him when we 
Y , 
When he was eighty-one years of 
Sage, and knew that his end was near, 
Lord Tennyson wroce his famous po- 
em, “Crossing the Bar,” in which he 
expresses in beautiful imagery the calm 
hope of living again. 


“‘For though from out our bourne of 
‘Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
L hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.”” 


‘The Quaker poet, Whittier, ex 
a similiar thought in his poem, 
Eternal Goodness’: 


“And so hesid= the Silent Sea 
_L waited the muffled oar; 

No harm fram Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“IL know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care."” 


6 


j who 
ly nothing to fear. Frederick _Law- | age. Mrs. Adams was the wile of a 
says _in_ his ‘poem, | civil engineer, and the daughter of an 
: {English editor, Benjamin Fowler, 
| whose sympathies With the French 
Who gives life, and in exchange tk- | Revolution landed him in Newgate 
*s breath?’” j bron orate months : ie 
see i t s the lines show, the hymn is base 
Death toa Cheistian should be a “‘love- ' upon the Bible story of Jacob's: vision 
ly transition, a beautiful unfolding, a ‘ of Bethel (Genesis 8: 10-22). It was 
glorious departure, an eternal resurrec- | first published in 1841, but fee waited 
sons | nearly 20 years for the magic touch of 
‘Why be afraid of death as though . Lowell Mason’s music to give it the 
your life were breath? | wings whereon it has fown all around 
Death but anoints your eyes with , the wofld. 
O glad surprise! | President Mc Kinley’s last words, 
This is the death of Death, to , ere he expired from the effects of an 
breathe away a breath | assassin’s bullet, were ‘’ Nearer, My 
And know the end of strife, and taste | God, to Thee.”’ This had been his 
the deathless life, ' favorite hymn, and it was sung at 
And joy without a-fear, and’smile , memorial services all over the land, 
without a tear, | and even in Westminster Abbey. The 
And work, nor care to rest-and find ; band of the ‘* Titanic ’’ played this 
the last is best.’ —Onward. ‘hymn while the ship was sinking. 
sees {This hymn is one with which 
Aces z ‘ everybody has some familiarity; and 
} lhe Father Knows _._ ‘the message of a frail English woman 
One chilly day in autumn a little has voiced the deepest aspirations of 
uirl came crying to her mother. ‘I the hearts of uncounted millions of | 
don’t see what papa’s thinking about,”’ persons. : : 


et 


He called : 
‘And gave him shoes fo: 
feet.. te £ 
‘The beggar went; there came acrone, 
Her face’ with wrinkles of sorrow | 


- “sown; ¥ x : 
A bundle of fagots bowed her back, ” 
And she was spent with the wrench | 

and rack.” 
He gave her his loaf and 


steadied her. 
+f joa ql 
‘Aud'she took her way on the weary 4 
toad. 4 
‘Then to his door came a little) child, | 
Lostiand afraid in the world so wild, 
Tn the big, dark world: Catching it up, 
He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 
‘And'led it home to its mother’s arms, 
Out of the reach’ of the world's | 
alarms. 4 


‘Then day went down in the crimson | 


west e 
And with it the hope of. the blessed | 


est: a 
And Conrad sighed as the world turned 


gray: 
‘‘Why isit, Lord, that your feet 
> delay? &y 4 
Did you forget that this wasthe day?’ 9 
Then, soft, inthe silence, a voice he 
heard: ] 
“* Lift up your heart, for I kept My _ 
word. q 
Three times I came to your friendly 4 


oor; 

Three times My shadow was on your ” 
floor. 

I was the beggar with bruised feet; 

1 was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless 


street.” 
—Edward Markham. | 


A Great Man’s Faith 


It is one of the amazing things 
about the biographies gf great men, 
that though sometimes apparently little 
concerned abous religion, when you 
come to know them. intimately you 4 
find concealed in their being a coil of 
mighty faith, Which, like the ‘main- | 
spring of a watch, has moved their | 
whole lives. Lord Fisher, who died 
recently, in his day ‘‘was the world's q 
greate: ig sailor, and the modern 
British Navy was largely his creation” "J 
He often seemed. fierce, explosive, 4 
erratic, yet in his heart he was a sim- 
ple, practical, earnest Chri He | 
was aman of prayer and delighted in 
bocks expressing the truths oy pie 
ety. 

He had an abiding faith in divine 4 
providence, and believed in casting his | 
care upon God. During the tremen- | 
dous pressure of the Great War he 
used often to seek quietude in West- 
minster Abbey for thought and prayer. 
‘Vo young men he said, ‘“‘Be in cart- 
est, terribly inearnest. ‘Themanwho | 
doubts or who’ is half-hearted neve 
does anything for himself or his coun- 
try.”? Heurged themto ‘* show the 
earnestn<ss need be, the fanaticism 
of missionaries.”’ 


Truthfulness 
A boy can be truthful in other | 
ways than through the words of his 
lips. There is a truthfulness in action 
that does not need the spoken wo! 
to impress itself upon others. When 4 
it is found that a boy's actions ate af 
certain to be in line with prinicples 
of truth and right, no stronger vat 
antee is needed as to what may 
expected of him.—The Boy's Worl 


Pe 
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ing from the cold, she was the in 
Personation of youth rasa and 
~ energy. 2 é 
osy you are here!” she 
said, sitting down by the fire and 
eu cking- throwing off her wraps. “Why are 
cD esrame Th ‘$0 YOu two moping in the house when it 
tired!?? She said, with a ise! ‘«7 is so lovely outdoors to day?”’ 
don’t seem to have any strength these. ‘Dear me, child, I was far too busy 
days. And Jean does try my patience 0 go out,’ said her “mother. 
50.” % ‘And I stayed in to keep her com- 
Mrs. Haines, her sister, who had Pany:”” said her aunt. j 5 
been:visiting in the Westbrookhome — ‘There was:silence while Marian 
for some weeks, was sitting by the pulled off her gloves. *'Oh. I nearly 
window. She laid down her book: | forgot,’’ she'said, suddenly; “but I 
“'What his she been doing now?’ do wonder, muther, if you would have 
she asked, noting her sister's’ flushed _ time to fix thelace in my cream dress? 
cheeks. + V've decided'to wear it to-night instead 


“Oh, nothing worth worrying over, of my pink one, and the lace need 
Isuppose. It was just one of Marian’s ‘e-!ranging. I can’t do -it myself, 
white skirts that’ she wanted for this fF simply muss apend Tk hour ‘or 
evening, and. I thought Jane could ‘W° Saree Cc aby DOME, 
surely iron it this time,) and here she er eae ih 
has scorched a large spot in the em-' “Yes Sep raaee ee sae CECI ers 
broidery. It’s so annoying,’” aes HAS 

“She is very careless; but I suppose Q ia sagen eee ca Her AUN 
the lelyeiy Youni nok ores fourteen jcert. I thought you heard me talking 


“Oh, yer, I know she's not very, Sy said Marian, ‘in’ surprise. 


old. And'she:is always so sorry when 


Mee 
skirts, anyway!” ter. 
Mrs. Westbrook looked ‘a little 
surprised. ““Oh, dear ‘me, 
never irons. She never has time, had stsernoon ys and she 
she said, ‘‘And besides, it would Scorched quite a spot in the embroi- 
make her fingers stiff, and they need ¢ ba i 
to be supple for her playing.’’ | “Scorched said Mari 
“Where is she this afternoon?’ an. aghast. ‘'My very nicest skirt! 
queried Mrs. Haines, {Oh, mother, why did you leave it to 
“Ob, don’t know. This is , that stupid Jeane Siaalways fining 
Wednesday, isn’t it? It is missionary | somethings ‘ou ought to have done 
* meeting day, then. Ll remember now | it yourself. 
—she hed'a paper to read.’* “1 a ge coulds sighed her 
“Marian seems to have-a great mother? but Bobbie isn’t very well to- 
many interests,’” said Mrs. Haines. _{ day, aad I had to look after him. I 
“Yes,"’ said Mrs. Westbrook, her! warned her to be careful.’” 
face lighting up with genuine pleasure} Marian looked thoroughly amazed. 
as she thought of her clever, busy | I's very provoking, anyway,’’ she 
dauchter. abe so enibusitis and aid, sing and saiheung p Ber wraps 
such a good leader, and she loves: to wis ad time to do thethingy 
work! She isalways thinking of some | myself.’ Will you have my dress rea. 
New way to do good or help some one. | dy for me by seven, mother??? 
used to wonder years ago What she} ‘‘Oh, yes, I can soon fix it. You 
Would do'with her time and energy j had better go to your practising now.’’ 
when she -was all through with her} Marian left the room, and soon 
schooling and “music lessons.’ But, |’afterwards-her. voice floated out from 
dear me, she has lots of things to do. |! the music room in the strains of T’os- 
lo you know,: Esther, our minister, | ti’s **Good-bye."’ 
Dr. Bennett, always” calls. her his! The concert that evening was a 
tight hand helper’ in the church. | great success, Marian’s song was 
fe Says she is such an aid in the Sun-: one. of the best features on the prog- 
ty School and the other meetings.”’ | ramme. She looked a charming pic- 
‘I'm sure she isy? said Mrs. |ture as she came out to sing, with 
Haines, slowly. {her pretty cream dress with its soft, 
bint the enioysic so! Sheisgret- | gracetuly-falling lace and some cream 
interested in her young Chinese class | roses nestling in her hair. 
‘own atthe Bradstreet Mission just “That is Miss Westbrook,’” eXx- 
f by plained a woman sitting directly peng 
hy don’t you take up some} Mrs. Haines to her companion. ‘*She 
* Work like that, too?” asked her sister. | is wonderfully clever—qui an vad- 
_ _ Mrs. Westbrook laughed. ‘'I'm mirable Crichton.’ Her singing is a 
‘ure I don’t know when f would find treat, and she play the violin won- 
~ "ime for it. It takes all my time. and < derfully. She is the secretary of our 
“renuth to luok after the house and, Browning Club and president of an- 
the children. Marian has todo my : other one and belongs to nearly every 
share, too"? j organization in her church, too, I hear. 
it en sie front dey baneed, and | She goes iy suite heartily for settle- 
4 an herself entered, bringing 4, ment work. Listen.’” 
eath of frosty air withher. _ As she | Mrs. Westbrook, who had, of 
fie in, clad in her rich furs, with course, heard every word, turned and 
7 Nr eyes shining and her cheeks glow- looked at her sister with a proud 
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mile. Nothing was so sweet to her | 
ato hear, as she so often did, words | 


*of'praise for her ‘daughter. Mrs. 


"Haines returnedthe smile, but her. 
| smile was followed by « sigh. During 
the:few weeks shehad been in the 
"Westwood home her eyes. had seen 
Miany things which evidently were not 
apparent to any one else. Her sister, 
shé thought, was sacrificing all. her 
and strength for Marian’s’ sake. 

Marian was blind to it all and was 
every week growing more. selfish, 
more engrossed in her own affairs. 
She wondered where’ it would all end. 
The evening passed quickly and 
[{enioyably. Radiant with her success, 
Marian arrived homeahortly after her 
other and aunt had reached there, 
‘Let us have some cocoa and cake 
efore going to bed,’’ she said, throw- 
ing off her cloak. ““Did you have a 
good time? Didn't yon enjoy the 
Programme, auntie? And how did 
my solo sqund? 
“Very, very well,’ said her aunt. 
*‘Splendialy,”’ said her motlier. Ad- 


ding, ‘‘A great many people told me ! 


ey liked ‘ic’’ 
pleasure. 

IK Zale eared si gvelie ihe 
‘said, “he! to the® cake ‘her: 
other™ jad hahded from. sideboard: 

‘Never mind the cocoa, mother. 
+ I'm toa tired to wait for it.’” 
[ You ought to go to bed at once.” 
said her mother. “You won’t be fit 
fofanything to-morrow. 

Mrs. Haines, looking at her sister, 
thought she looked much'more in need 
of rest than Marian. “‘Youlook tired | 
yourselt,’’ she said. 

“Yes, I suppose tam. It hasbeen a 
long, hard day; but a good night's sleep , 
will fix me up."’ 

But there was no “‘night’s sleep’’ 
for her or for any one. At three o'clock 


Marian 


L'Envoi 
‘When Earth's last picture is painted 
‘And the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the olert colors hare faded 
‘And the youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest and, faith, we shall need it— 
Lie down for an AEon or two, 
Till the Mastet of All Good Workmen 
Shall set us to work anew! 


And those that are good shall be happy ; 
‘They shall sit in a golden chair; 
They. shall splash at'a ten-league canvas 
With brushes of comet's hair; 
‘They. shall find real saints to draw from— 
(Magdalene, Peter and Paul; 
‘They shall work for an age at 
And never get tired atvall. 


And only the master shall praise us, 
‘And only the master shall blame; 

And no one shail’ work for money, 
And no one shallhwork for fame; 
teach for the Joy of the working, 
And each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it, 
For the God of Things as They Are. 


— Rudyard Kipling. 


{ 


H 
[any extra exertion? The doctor says 


she has simply been working herself 
to death and that this has been coming 
on for months.’” 

““T never kiiew,’” said Marion, in 
alow tone. Mrs. Haines$aid nothing 
for a moment, then she:said.very kind- 
Jy— [6 you, will fotgivegne-tor say=— 
ing so, Marian, I think you have been 


j far too much/engrossed in your own 


affairs. I have often feltlike speaking 
to you about it, but I didn’t like to. 
You ‘ought, to help your mother 
more." 

“But I am so. busy,’’ protested, 
Marian, her cheeks ‘flushing.  “‘I 
have so little time for housework; and 
besides, there is Jean,’’ 

“Jean is very good, I know, dear, 
but she is only a very youiig girl and 
makes manp mistakes. {She can do 
the’ heavier work, but your mother has 


the next morning the doctor was stand- 


Mrs. Haines was in’ Marian’s room 
explaining,to her how her mother had 
wakened up an hour before feeling ill: 
and had fainted away, and how since 
then sbe had gcne from one fainting , 
fit into another. ‘“The doctor doesn’t | 
ay just what is wrong,’’ she added, ; 
but Tam afrajé it is something } 
serious. ’” A 

The next day the house was 
strangely quiet. A white-capped | 
nurse, had been_ installed in Mrs. | 
Westbrook’s room and the doctor 
came and went every few hours. ' 
Marian, downstairs, all her engage- 
ments forgotten and neglected, tried © 
coker the restless Bobbie and Myrtle | 


quiet. 

Toward evening Mrs. Haines came 
into the sitting-room and founa Marian 
sitting there alone, looking disconso- * 
lately out of the window. t 

“*Aunt: Esther, what can be the 
matter with mother?’’ she asked, 
‘anxiously. ‘‘Have you thought she 
looked ill? II never’ noticed 
Was it last night's affair that just over- 
tired her??? 

‘Aunt Esther shook her hoad. 

“That was just the climax —the last 
straw,” she said. “‘She hasn't been 
‘looking at all well, I thought. 
| Haven't you noticed the dark circles 
under her eyes, and how easily she 
gets Husned and weary-looking after 


ing by Mrs. Westbrook’s bed, and | j 


to oversee even the smallest things 
order to be sure she does them 
right. I know you are busy, Marian, 
and it’s nice for you to have so many 
interests outside your home; but you 
ought to have some interest in your 
home, too.’” 

“Why, Aunt Esther, I am interest- 
ed in my home 

“Yes, I know, dear, in one way 
you are. But you give so little of 
your time and attention to it and your. 
mother and the home affairs.”’ 

There wasa long silence. Present- 
ly Marian spoke. 

“Mother never said anything like 
this to me, Aunt Esther.” 

“No, dear, know. She is so un- 
selfish, and she likes to see you happy. * 
She would sacrifice her life for you'and 
not even realize that she was sacrificing 
anything.’ 

Marian pondered this fora time. 
‘Then she said: 

“‘Just be frank with me, Aunt Es- 
ther, — Tell me how things have look- 
ed to you. What do you think I 
ought to do??’ 

“Just give up about nine-tenths of 
your clubs, and societies, and meet- 
ings, and outside work and -attend to 
your mother for a year or two,’’ said 
her aunt promptly. ““Take some of 
the houséwork and responsibility off 
her hands, so that she will have some 
leisure for other things. Make her * 

(Continued on Page 8) : 
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Valedictory 
by 
Robert Robertson 


~ 
This day I have been called upon to 
~ perform both-a pleasant and asad duty. 
Pleasant because we shall soon be go- 
ing out into 
‘own way, and also home to our loved 
ones, and sad because we shall soon be 
Jeaving our Alma Mater and the friends 
we have made here. 


To the late Dr. Coughlin we, the 
class of ‘30’,owe a great deal, for was 
it not through his untiring efforts that 
our beloved Alma Mater has risen to 
such an envious position amongst the 
schools for the deaf in America, and 
wasn’t it he who gave us the oppor- 
tunity to continue our schooling after 
we had finished public school! 


To the principal, the teachers, the 
officers and the rest of the staff: You 
have been doing your best for us in 
every way both inand out of school. 
You have been sowing the seeds of 
kindness and love ever since we enter- 
ed this school as pupils, and by your 
wise counsels and faithful guidance 
you have encouraged and inspired us, 
and so we ask you to accept ours, the 
graduating class's, sincere gratitude for 
all you have done and strived to do for 
us. If we steadfastly try to follow what 
you have taught us, and try to imitate 
the example you have setbefore us, we 
shall consider it some, thuugh small, | 
thanks indeed for your tireless and pa- 
tient efforts on our behalf. By what 
you have taught us and by your example 
we are inspired with great confidence 
in ourselves, and we shall try to reap 
the benefit thus derived. It was you 
who enlightened us, and it was through 
your efforts that we now enjoy the 
pleasures of being educated, and we 
trust you may long be spared to contin- 
ue the good work. 


To our schoolmates: Strong ties 
have bound us in our association with 
each other. These bonds have been 
stronger than the strongest chains, they 
have becn bonds of love. Weare now 
about to leave you to continue your 
education with all the good luck and 
well wishes we can give you, and we 
hope that you may reac that happy 
stage which we have just attained. No 
doubt you will meet with perplexing 
problems, you will find many obstacles 
to beset you in the path to success, but 
we have no doubt you will overcome 
them as we have and succeed. Before 
We go we leave you our’ parting mes- 
sage: “SWork hard, study diligently, 
absorb all the knowledge you can, give 
faithful atrention to the ‘nstructions of 
your teachers, and help them in the 
formation of your character, and also 
be agood example to the younger ones 
of tender years.’” You may say ‘Oh!’ 
what's theruse!’’ but you will find 
great pleasure and feel rewarded for it 
all when you have attained success, 

Thus’shall you do yourself and your 
school great credit. 


As I sit here and write it seems that 
I can hear the slowly opening gate 
that leads to another lock in life's long 
canal; can hear the scraping of that 
gangway by which we must embark, 
leaving the landlocked bay for’ the 


the world to make our th 


encourage me in my 
to raise me to the 
now attained. -I know 


bid you one ani 
Mater -‘‘Farewell.”” 


Sunrise on the Gatineau 


by 
Murray Brigham 


Away up in the north east of the 
Capital City, Raymond Hunter, my 
brother Tom, and I motored through 
the far famed Gatineau Valley to are- 
mote spot where we had been inform- 
ed that there was excellent fishing for 
about seventy-five miles. 


We left home one fine Satu 


Te was | and 


“the | to the lake! 


—_+-—__ 


A Hard. Day’s Work 
by 
Albert Schwager 
One eventful night in July my fath- 
erand I whose home is in Tbomasburg 
talked with one another of what we 
would do the following day. If the 
weather permitted, we would start to 
j] harvest a great crop of fall wheat. 


The next morning the sun rose 


morning. The road, almost all the | early and shone brightly through the 
way, was surprisingly good though the | half-open windows into my room. 
main part of it was under construction. | This awoke us and it made us feel 
We counted about ‘fifteen. railway |-happy to see how beautiful the weath- 
crossings within sixty “miles. This | er was and to know that we would be 
may give you an impression that the} at the harvest work. After dressing 
highway was continually winding butit | up, we rushed co the barn and we. 
is very beautiful and has attracted thou- | milked fourteen cows in an hour or so. 


sands of people for motor rides to seek 
the beauties of the landscapes during 
the week-ends. 


We met with many difficulties in 
asking the people up there for direction 
to the lake that we were bound for. 
‘Though Tom used his pencil and pad 


in English, the French. people could ' 


‘After that we shipped two cans of 
milk to the nearest'cheese factory and 
in return received the cans of whey at 
our milk-stand. All the horses, pigs 
and chickens were well-fed. 


After breakfast we helped to clean 
our four'strong well-trained horses an 
put the harnesson them. For awhile 


not read a-word of English but they ‘ 
undeistood very slowly what I spoke. 
Had I not been able to speak, the trip | 
would have heen a failure. 


we carefully. examined, oiled and 


der. 


At eight o'clock we put the horses 
on the binder and led them by the 
pear below the western horizon, we} short way to the wheat field. My 
finally reached near our destination. | father said that [could drive the horses 
There we saw a pretty, small lake, “on the binder. _I felt rather nervous 
which abounds in bass, and we met a as this was my first time on a binder. 
French farmer who luckily had a [carefully looked over the binder to 
daughter who could read English. “see that everything was*all right and 
We found him very hospitable and he ‘then started. It washard work at first. 
made us stay in one of his houses| After.two or three rounds I stopped 
which was vacant, though slightly fur- the horses for a breathing spell-and in 
nished, for the night. It took us a thattime I oiled the binder and  care- 
long time to accept and he did every- ! fully looked over the twine in a box to 
thing in making us feel at hone which yee that I had enough. My father stook- 
we certainly did. The house, where ‘ed up the wheat. Half ofthe wheat had 
I was staying, was situated on the top been cut when the bell rang to call us 
of a lofty hill, overlooking the placid for dinner. Then we unhitched the 
dark lake and it provided a very lovely ' team, drove them tothe barn, watered 


landscape all around. The lake was ! and fed them and put them inthecool 
surrounded by mountains clad with 


Before the sun was about to dap | 


cleaned a six-foot Massey-Harris bin-_ 


shoreless sea beyond. Well, I won't 
say shoreless sea for everyone should-| 
have a port which it is his highest am- 
bition to attain, for what would life be 
like if no one had anything to strive 
for? It isthe obstacles that une meets 
and overcomes that add the zest to 
life. Life would be one dull routine, 
if there was no ambition or nothing to 
Strive for. We bid you all farewell 
as we buckle on the armour and go 
forth to life’s long battle. Life's bat- 
tle I say, whose sternest struggle will 
be not against outward foes or what- 


ever circumstances oppose us, but a-| it, appeared -and then changed te bed. 


scant forests which had been partly 
destroyed by fire. After watching the 
full moon coming up behind the east- 
ern hills, we became very tired, and 
went to bed early. 


Nearly all night long, it was very hot, 
I could aot sleep well because I, like 
a kid, was much excited to start fishing 
in that alluring lake, so, at dawn, I 
rose, wide-awake, and went outside. 
on a porch and sat there to watch the 
views of the marvelous surroundings. 
Everything -vas very still and awe-strik- 
ing, and I could hardly detect any 
movement except that the mist, like a 
huge phantom, drifted slowly and si- 
lently over the smooth water, in one 


direction, and in some places there’ 


were ripples caused by the tails of the 
fish or the fish jumping out of the wa- 
ter. Soon the dawn increased and the 
yellow streak, like gold with grey above 


stable. 


+ Atnoon the weather was very hot. My 
mother had prepared dinner outside 
on the lawn under a shady tree. My 
work had given me a good appetite 
and I ate heartily. After dinner we 
rested for an hour, and spent the time 
in reading the newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

About one-thirty o’clock I again 
started cutting the wheat and I had all 
the field cut-at sunset. Only part of 
the sheaves were stooked “up as my. 
father had gone to milk before { was 
finished. J.took the binder back and 
put it into the drive-house for protec- 
tion from the weather. 


After supper my father and 
to the field to stook up the rest of the 
wheat. The moon was out and it was 
nice and cool. Returning. to the 
house, we felt very tired and went to 


ws and 


narrow for cars to pass one another. 

Stones are giled up along some parts 
of the straight wooden fences. There 
were several ‘wheat-fields’ along the 
lane and the wheat was beginningto 4 
ripen, and looked still’ and’ nice with © 
the mingled yellow and green colors, 

On the way the dog heard a ground 
hog yelling some place under the sto- 
nes and was. so excited to pursue the 
hog” that he came barking and wagging 
his tail, "tosthe place where the hog 
was, so I took some stones away to find 
it. At last I got him by the tail and he 
could not turn to bite-me for he was 
between two stones and the’ dog bit 
and bit his head and I also threw stones 
at him till he died. 

In the meantime the sky, was becom- 
ing more beautiful \ with' mingled col- 
ors, red, pink, green, purple,’ yellow 
Clouds were moving towards the sun- 
rise’ and. they became pink and at the 
horizon: the clouds were very dar! 
color: iavith pink trimmings. The 
western. sky was very blue. The 
more the sky became beautiful, the 
more the calm lake was beautiful with 


id | reflected sky color. 


Towards the lake there are many 
cedar trees in the pasture and after the 
sun rose beyond the clouds, the rip- 
pling water was silver glittering among 
the cedar trees, a 

The dog drove the cows back 
home but the hardest thing was to get 
the horses back home because the deg 
scattered them in all directions sol 
sent the dog home withthe cows. I 
followed the horses and tried to drive» 
them back home. At last I got them 
back home in the right direction. 

After I gor home, I told my mother 
about the ground hog. Mother said, - 
“Oh Helen! you killed the poor litle 
thing."” I was so hungry that! waj 
glad to get my hot breakfast. 


My School Life 


by 
Mildred Volk 
Thave spent twelve. years of my life 


at the Ontario School for theDeal. 
had been in the public school for years 
and was so glad that J) worked indus-, 
triously here. My mother and father 
were very proud of me when I passed 
my entrance. I have been in high 
school for two years but I-do not find 
the work: here easy, but I'try todo my 
best at my different lessons all the time. 
I do not mind studying many subjects 
this year. ‘ 
Last year there were ten pupils in 
the first high school class. There are 
six pupils in the second year high school 
this year. Carrie Buchan had learned 
some of her lessons‘in high schoo! for 


[went] 2 few months, but she went home tw? 


weeks ago. . 

Mr. Campbell has been my teacher 
for four years. There are four teach- 
ers by whom we have been taught. 

(Continued on next page) 


try, Cc cial geography, 
Latin, grammar, composition, Britis! 
History-and zoology. | I like to learn 
English Grammar. eS 
Miss'Deannard comesto Mr. Camp- 
bell’s classroom: at: ‘nine-thirty every 
Monday and Wednesday morning and 
teaches us. V 
our parents or friends will be proud of 


"Me, Campbell teaches us Algebra 


every morning and geometry every 
afternoon, “He told us that we must 


study to: memorize what we had copied-. 


in the geometry notes. 

In Mr, Stewart's classroom we had 
‘an examination on the Highroads of 
Literature (Books 3, 4 and 5) since 
last fall. To-day Mr. Stewart wants 
us to learn. some poems in the High- 
roads of Literature, Book 6. We 
have studied Commercial Geography 
with Mr,)Stewart. 

In Mr. Lally's classroom we have 
grammar, composition and Latin. Mr. 
Lally said that we would memorize 
many vocabularies in Latin and gram- 
mar notes which we had copied. 

In Mr. Blanchard’s classroom we 
have British History and zoology. In 
zoology we learn about and describe 
birds, domestic animals and_ insects. 
We take our British History seriously 
and write our own notes. 

Each of the. four teachers advises us 
to learn or study our lessons every day 
before we will’ have™an} examination, 
After I finish the high school, 1. think 
Twill like to learn the English gram- 
mar and English language at home, 


The Value of a Good School 
Record 
by 
Murray Brigham 

Icis absolutely necessary for every 
deaf child to get a foundation of know- 
ledge in school, though it may not be 
easy for her or him to enter the Kinder- 
efften class'in any Public School in 
which I had been for the first five years 
duting ‘my school life. There I made 
Ite progress but it may have proved 
Useful in the development of lip-read- 
ing and speech by which one may 
easily get acquainted with the hearing 
people. A school for the deat gives 
almost every opportunity toa pupil, 
handicapped by deafness, and also helps 
to cast away his or her misery when 
attending the school. [f he does not 
attend at all or is not being properly 
taught by his devoted parents, his life, 
‘Or many years afterwards, may be a 
black one. The education of the deaf 
‘very helpful as the deaf are taught 
the night kind of living; to cultivate 
food conduct; to form various good 
abits; to be industrious, cheerful and 
Patient in spite of painstaking, difficult 
Srtiresome jobs; to get much valuable 
information from school, after which 
We shall be able to face the world, and 
10 obtain steady progress in life if we 
‘ep on learning or observing; and 


» the last, we are instructed how to man- 
| 2c things properly, 


| school. 
ample. 


cre was a deaf boy who provided 
the most brilliant illustration in. the 
Cam going to give this ex- 
He did exceptionally well in 
his school work as-he never failed in 


F **Y of the examinations he-had written 


*ritied. His conduct in school was 


| Witt and attentive and he had not 
> Wen his teacher the slightest. trouble 


fs 


“ihe paid constant attention and was 
thet {0 learn or know the ever new 
ngs. Inthe boys’ residence, he was 


Sbedient and carried on his duty faith- 


If we speak very well, ! 


he never uttere 
protest’ ‘sought’ revenge, “Since 
then he was careful about ‘the rules.’ 
When he left the school, he became 
a law-abiding person. - In shop where 
he took up a/printing trade; he was 


“very industrious and patient and rapid- 


ly“ became the best printer in’ the 
shop, “He had an ambition to be a 
lipotype operator though there was no 
such machine. He was required ‘to 
know English punctuation and how to 
divide words into.syllables, Hestudied 
hard in both school and shop in order to 
master his difficulties in operating a 
machine. As for his charac 
was known to be agreeable as as 
Cheerful. and was’ seldom seen to 
think of or speak about himself... He 
Was a friend’ to everyone, even the 
little ones to whom’ he gave advice 
and made understand. He was a 
Peacemaker. In appearance, he was 
tall, lanky, good Jooking, and well 
built and was neatly attired. He kept 
his hair neatly groomed and his shoes 
polished and had his suit cleaned and 
pressed frequently. He spoke fairly 
good English and was an expert lip- 
reader, he could even understand a 
stranger's lips. He impressed every- 
one by hir display of spurtmanship in 
any sport and by his gentlemanly acts. 
He ‘several times took defeat cheer- 
fully or without showing disgust and 
played squarely. _ 

Then he graduated from his school 
with the highest honors ever bestowed 
upon a pupil. Now he was out into 
the world for his’ first experience. 
He had great difficulties in locating s 
job. He kept on searching with cour- 
age and full of confidence. Every day 
he looked up in the advertisements for 
an opening for printer apprentices. 
When he found it, he went early in 
the morning to. apply for it and was 
again and again too late orhe, on ac- 
count of deafness, would not, perhaps, 
suit some of the employers. . One day 
he saw in the paper: that a pressman 
was wanted so he went there to try his 
luck. Then this employer had many 
applicants so he asked them to give 
him letters of recommendation. The 
deaf boy wrote to the superintendent 
of his school asking for it. After get- 
ting it, the deaf boy handed it to the 
employer. The latter saw that the 
deaf boy's letter was much better than 
the others’. The deaf boy was finally 
rewarded as one morning he was called 
to duty. He worked hard and faithfully 
and did much better than his employer 
had expected, and the employer was 
so much pleased that he. allowed the 
deaf boy to have a chance to learn how 
to operate a linotype machine. Ina 
few years he rapidly became a success- 
ful linotype operator with a very high 
salary. 

The teachers will not recommend 
those who did not behave well in 
school. The: pupils, whose conduct 
in school has been very poor, are 
sure to find plenty of trouble in find- 
ing a job. They may easily get dis- 
couraged and likely become criminaly| 
or ‘‘bums’’ in orderto earn money for 
their living. They may. give their 
employers so much trouble that they 
will be compelled to “‘fire’’ them and 
this may give the employers. an im- 
pression that all the deaf are incompe- 
tent which has caused a great agitation 
among the well-educated and law- 
abiding deaf people. & 


Sunrise on Loch Lomond 
by : 

Robert Roberston. 

One Friday night my father came 


) 


i 
thinking about it, F 

.- The next day, while my father was 
‘at_work, my mother and] made upthe 
lunch, and we packed blankets’ which 
my, father had told me were forsleep- 
ing on the mountain, for we were go- 
ing to see the sun rise over Loch 
; Lomond. How surprised and deligh- 
;ted I was! “Well, after dinner my 
father, mother and I boarded the train, 
and Jater got off at Dumbarton.. While 
in) Dumbarton ‘we saw Dumbarton 
{ Castle. Next we went to my father’s 
friend’s house, and thence to the mo- 
er which rode at anchor onthe 


iver Leven. We packed all our 

ings in the boat, and then with Mr. 
Scott my father’s'friend at the helm 
we set off up the river. Mr. Scott's 
wife and two sons Albert and John 
were also with us. 

We sailed up the Leven, past Dum- 
barton Castle, and then into’ Lock 
Lomond, and what a wonderful vista 
of green hills and blue lake stretched 
as far as the eye could see. In the 
distance we could see. Ben Lumond 
with a purple haze cloaking its. sides. 
On we went up the Loch and it looked 
beautiful in the afternoon sun, with 
the sapphire lake nestling mfdst the 
green slopes, and Ben Lomond at its 
head looking for all the world like a 
king and monarch of all it surveyed. 
"Atlast after a two or three ‘hour trip 
we came to the foot of the mountain. 
After mooring the boat we made camp, 
and built a fire on the sandy beach and 
had our supper. 

After supper was over we left the 
women folks behind in’ camp,) and 
with our blankets’ on our. backs 
we.men and boys ascended the 
mountain. When we got near the 
top it was twilight, and the valley and 
loch below were quite dark while the 
upper part of the mountain still hasked 
in the rays of the setting sun. We 
did not sleep at the top but went farth- 
er down on the south side of the moun- 
tain to be gut of the chill night wind. 
We kindled a fire, and after sitting 
and talking around it for an hour or so, 
we went off to our blankets, and soto 
the land of what to me was pleasant 
dreams, ‘The others judging by their 


having the time of their lives. 

Next morning at about five o'clock 
1 awoke to the sound of the twittering 
birds, and as I lay thus half asleep my 
senses came back to me, and when I 
realized where [| was I jumped up. 
My father called me to come and 
wash myself atthe burn, and this I 
finally accomplished after much splash- 
ing, blowing and shivering, for the 
clear spring water was bitter cold. 

When we had had all cleaned up 
and had _asnack we ascended to the 
top of the-mountain. We sat there 
for perhaps twenty five minutes or so 
when a grey light began to tinge the 
eastern sky. _ All this'time I had-sub 
conciously noticed the darkness of the 
valley and the mists surrounding Ben 
Lomond, and a brilliant blue-white 
star not unlike a diamond high up in 
the eastern sky. Graduaily the light 
began to grow, and a rosy glow flush- 
ed the east. This later gave place to 
apink colour, and then the sun, a fiery, 
red ball began to peep above the ecas- 
tern horizon. — All this time the valley 
below was growing lighter, and the 
mists were rising from off the bosom of 
the Loch. When I next looked at 
the Loch, it seemed likea lake of fire 
with the reflection ofthe sun on its 
surface, and the vapour ascending from 
it. Just about this time a light wind 
rose and rippled the lake which with the 
rising sun added to its beauty. Gra- 
dually the sun rose and flooded the; 


ight I could hardly fleep for 


les and gay talk seemed also to be ! 


every. hand nature’s music could be 
heard, the rippling of the brook, the 
twittering of the birds, the whine of the 


pheasant and the rustling of/the wind- 


through the trees. For'quite a while 
not.one of us could speak, for we were 
awed by the power of God and the 
beauty of nature. 

As I sat thus drinking inthe surroun- 
ding beauty, my mind “reverted to the 
loving kindness of Him who Had crea- 
ted all the beauty, : 

After the sun.had fully risen, we de- 
scended to our camp on the shore 
where we did full justice to a hearty. 
breakfast prepared by the’ women. 

‘After the inner man had been satisfied 
we packed up and started the engine, 
and went chugging down the ioch to- 
wards home. [will never forget 
what to me was the grandest sight I 
have ever*seen: I would have given 
everything not to miss such a wonder- 
full sight. 4 


How I Learned to Swim 
by 
Clarence McPeake 

1 took my first dip in a small. creek 
near our home in the West. When 
I was small, I always tried to learn tu 
swim as | was jealous of the boys who 
could swim having a lot fun swimming 
and diving without*thinking about the 
danger of being drowned. 

One day, in another place we were 
playing on the bank throwing mud 
and one of the boys pushed me into 
the deep river. I shouted for help but 

‘| {went to the bottom. My brother 
pulled me up and swam ashore. _[ sat 
on the bank, my lungs half-filled with 
water, and [ intended to tell my father 
aboutit. When heheard this, he only 
laughed hard at me, and also because [ 
could not swim. I felt disgusted@ith 
myself and determined to learn how 
{to swim. 

*Next day I was in again but not in 
the same place. I wentto another place 
‘where the river’ was shallower, only 

about four feet deep. I went there 
every day. At first my- brother advised 
me to di 
This I did without much splashing bur 
the first. thing [ received in the water 
was a_bump on the forehead, but next 
time I remembered the rock. Jr@id 
not dare dive too far. 

After practising many times ‘and 
trying to stay under the water as long 
as I couid, I began to paddle like a dog 
with one foot on the bottom. I kent 
this up fur about a week and then I 
was successful in swimming across the 
river. i P 4 

I shouted to the boys that I 
could swim. All the praise I received 
was agood ducking. After practising 
nearly every day, [ made a small mud 
pool near the stream and there I learned 
the back stroke. [ did this because I 
could not do the back stroke as I did 
not know how to float and wanted to 
learn the Bick stroke. After this I 
went back to the stream covered with 
mud and went in again. “To learn the 
caawl it took me a long time and I 
haven't done it perfectly yer. 3 

In a few years I moved to Winni- 
peg where I was chosen to join the 
school relay team of four boys. We 
raced with many of the schools but 
we did not win the cup. The paper 
said that our school relay team was the 
smallest team and did. very well. 


My School Life 
: by 
Helen McNish 
‘T knew nothing until [ was seven 
years'old when | came to the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville. In 


home from work, and at supper time 
he asked me if 1 would like to go 
motorboating with him on Loch Lom- 


Wy without a grudge. Sometimes 


ond. Of course I readily consented. 


whole. valley with its pure light, for 
what is purer than sunlight? Every- | 
thing about us seemed so fresh and} 
sweet in the morning sunlight, and on: 


the beginning my teacher, Miss Spring- 
er, taught me how to pronounce every 
(Continued on Page 5) 


straight into the water. ~ 


eases 


os na 
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We hope that all parents and guard- 
ians of pupils will carefully read the 
notices sent them by the Acting-Prin- 
cipal relative to the home going of the 
pupils. The money for the railway 
fares of the pupils should be sent in 
early, also all instructions relative to 
the destination of. pupils and their 
baggage. A little delay in these re- 
gards causes us considerable extra 
trouble. Another source of annoy- 
ance and-needless labor is requests 
from parents to have their children 
sent to a different destination from the 
‘one we were first notified about. 

Such requests sometimes come a 
day or two before the home’ going, 
and necessitate numerous changes in 
our lists and baggage cheques and/ 
other details. Unless absolutely necei 
sary from unforeseen circumstances, 
no changes should be made after Jun 


The pupils are now in the midst of 
their final examinations. We hope, 
but do not expect, that all will succeed 
in passing. This depends partly on 
the ability of the pupiis’ and partly on 
the interestand devotion they have 
shown intheir work. Other things 
being equal, the most hard-working, 
enthusiastic pupil will head the list. 


It Was a great pleasure forthe mem- 
bers of the O.S.D. staff to mect My. 
Fetterly, our new Superintendent, an 

wish and confi- 
dently anticipate for him very great 
success in his new field of labor. Mr. 
Fetterly has the best of qualifications 
and his whole life has been devotedto 
educational work, always with out- 
-standing success. He will begin his 
duties here on July Ist, and we can 
assure him of the loyal cooperation of 
the members of the staff. 


In all the world’s history, probably 
no industry has made such gigantic 
strides or attained to such enormous 
Proportions in so short a time, as has 
the automotive business. “Twenty-five 
years ago there were very few of these 
cars on the roads. Now there are 
enough cars to carry comfortably the 
whole population of Canada and the 
United States at one time. Here are 
some figures that give some indication 
of the dominant position this industry 
now occupies: The auto industry 
consumes 85 per cent of the world’s 
fubber, 67 per cent of the plate-glass, 
50 per cent of the upholstery fabrics, 
and is by far the largest consumer of 
steel products. 


a 


H. B. Fe 


_ A few days ago the announcement 
made by the» Minister of. Education 
that H. B. Fetterly, M. A.,. Public 
Sctico! Inspector for Dundas County, 
had been appointed Principal of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, was re- 
ceived with great interest by all at 
the School, and by all concerned 
in any way with the education of 
the deaf throughout the Province. 
Two or three days later Mr. Fetter- 
ly spent a few hours here surveying 
his new field of labor. He inspect- 
ed the whole -plant and made brief 
visits to a few class-rooms, but had not 
time to see themall, so, before he left, 

Campbell called the whole staff 
together to be introduced. Mr. Fetterly 
addressed a few words to those present, 
expressing his pleasure in meeting them 


ie hi ken: 
rest, and“ filled 
~ An religion Mr: Fetterly is a member 
of the United Church, a member of 


“Vthe Official Board of the Winchester 


terly, M. A. 


also a First-Class Professional Certifi- 
cate. From 1896 to 1900 Mr. Fetterly 
had charge of the Continuation School 
at Avonmore, and from 1900 to 1904 
was Principal of the Public and Con- 
tinuation School at Winchester. In 
‘April of 1904, by extramural work, 
he was granted a B. A. degree by 
Queen’s University, and two years 
later the M.A. degree, with first-class 
honors in Chemistry and Physics, being 
the medalist in the later subject. He 
was also qualified as a Specialist in Sci- 
ence and received a certificate as Public 
School Inspector. In the fall of 1904 
Mr. Fetterly was appointed’ Science 
Master of the Cornwall Collegiate In- 
stitute, and in 1911 he became prin- 
cipal of that Institute, a position he 


: held with honor to himself and profitto 


and his keen interest in all he had seen. | his students until June, 1918. 
The OS.D. was evidently doing a} Mr. Fetterly was then appointed to fill 


\great and noble work, and he looked 
forward » ith great interest and pleasant 
anticipation to his association with the 
School. He bespoke, and felt assured 
of, the hearty cooperation of the staff 
and he had no doubt that their relations 
with each other would be of the most 
pleasant character. 

We are indebted to The Winchester 
Press for the following biographical 
sketch of our new Princip: 


Mr. Fetterly was born in Stormont 
County, about cighteen miles north west 
of the town of Cornwall, and attended 
the rural school of his section until 18- 
$5, when at the age of eleven years, he 
passed the High School Entrance Ex- 
aminations, and three years later he en- 


tered the Cornwall High Schvol,and se- 


cured, in 1889, a third class certificate. 
In 1890 he was granted a second class 
certificate and in 1891, a first class 
certificate. He then attended Model 
School at Morrisburg, and taught in the 
tural public schools for nearly three 
years. In 1895 Mr. Fetterly atrended 
the Ottawa Normal and was successful 
in qualif for a Second Class Prof- 
essional Certificate, with honors and 


1 


|the position of Inspector of Public 


Schools in Dundas, and that the ap- 


Church, and ‘district representative on 
the Mission and Settlement Boards of 
the Montreal’ Presbytery. 


Since coming to Winchester, some 
twelve yeags. ago, Mr. Fetterly has 
taken\a keen interest in our municipal 
affaits, and alliits business and social 
‘affairs. He is always ready,and willing 
to lend a helping hand, and™ offer a 
friendly suggesti Mr. \Fetterly will 
continue to act as 1. PS. until the 
‘end of June, when he takes over his 
new responsibility. as Supt. of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf at Belle- 
ville.~He is to be provided. with a 
fine. and Ycompletely® furnished resi- 
dence. heated'and with all” domestic 
necessities, delightfully situated in the 
School Grounds. His leaving Win- 
chester: is a big loss to this communit 
but ll willrejoice that his splendid a- 
bility has been recognized in “this ap- 
pointment, and wish him and his family 
every success and happiness in their 
new home. 


Nothing) Uselessis, Nor Small 


Who can distinguish between a deed 
that is great and a deed that is small? 
During in the American Revolution- 
ary War, ‘a lame boy named Luke, the 
son of a blacksmith, was very discon- 
solate because he could not go to fight 
the Hessians, as his father had donc. 
One day some soldiers rode’ up to the 
shop in great haste and wanted to 
know if there was anyone there who 
could shoe a_ horse. Luke’ replied, 
“T think I can.’” When the ; horse 
was shod one of thetmen said: ““Boy, 
no ten men who have gone to the war 
haye served the country as you have. 
‘That was the general, a battle is in 
progress some miles away, and he 
could not have arrived in time if you 
had notshod hishorse.”” Ie illustrates 
atruth that -all should remember. 
“No service in itself is small, nor 
great, though earth irfill."’ 


Murillo, the great painter, beau % 
depicts this principle in’ one of hi 


pointn.ent was a wise and profitable | pictures hanging in the Louvre. In it 
one in behalf of the Public School | one sees the interior of a kitchen, but 


System of this county, there is not a 
shadow of doubt. © During histerm of 
office a decided improvementhas been 
noticeable, not only in the standing 
and effi 


doing the the work there are not 
mortals, but beautiful, white-winged 
angels. One is serenely putting the 
kettle on the fire to boil, oneis carrying 


ncy of the teaching staff, but ‘a pail of water with heavenly. grace 


in the way of‘much needed improve- | and one is at the cupboard reaching 


ments to school premises, better sani- 
tary conditions and in fact in every 
way in which the Public Schools’-of 
the county may be improved. Un- 
fortunately for the county, his effort 
to have trained nurses engaged has not 
been successful. This will bea work 
for a new Inspector to take up. ~ 
But it is not alone along educational 
{lines that Mr. Fetterly has shown 
marked ability, untiring energy and 
devoted service. Wherever he loca- 
ted he took a deep interest in munici- 
pal affairs, and his services as Counail- 
lor on the Municipal Board of Win- 
chester were of much value. In what- 
ever he has undertaken he has been 
uniformly successful, and any work 
he has undertaken has prospered. 


| up for plates and cups, and there is 2 


little cherub apparently running aroun: 

and no doubt getting into everybod)’s 
way in his eagerness to |help. All are 
so busy working, and with such a will, 
and so refining is the work as they do 
it, that the spectator forgets about 
pans and pot, and thinks only of the 
angels and of how natural and) beaut! 
ful kitchen work is. The. picture '§ 
very suggestive. It shows us, for one 
thing, the dignity uf all duty, even the 
humblest drudgery. The angels are 
not ashamed to be doing it.” Icis the 
motive and spirit that can consecrate 
anything we do, and the willing, effi- 
cient doing of our duty is always sple" 
did work, though it be buc washing 
dishes or cleaning a street. 


ScHoo! Be - 
i found in ‘making’ others 


Monpay, June 2nd, 1930 


LOCAL NEWS 


‘he carpenter: shop boys are. 
putting the finishing touches to'their 
furniture as it ‘willjall soon have to be 
wrapped for shipment home. 


The boys. who are taking up sloyd 
under the: direction of Mr. C: Strat- 
ton, have made a number of pieces of 
furniture both usetul and ornamental. 


hé OS. D. Print Shop has 
printed very attractive programs for 
our Field Day, which takes place on 
June 3rd. “There are thirty-two events 
and first, second and third place ribbons 
are being printed for each event. 


When it comes. to producing hen 
fruit by bushels and. raising chickens 
by the hundreds, Mr. Flagler is right 
there. Nearly everyone is interested 


Morro::**The: greatest hap-| 


"| Edwards (1. F.) 


busy | tick.(1b), Matthews (P. 


the: <4 
irely CRO Years the race 


field- 

S$ was a feature of 
lege: Wilkinson (C) 

Muir (C.F); Hazelton (S:8.), Aue 

gustine (2b), Thompson’ (1b), Pul- 
Ten (R.F.), Shatford (3b), Yuill (p 


O.S.D.: Meloche ( , Brig- 
ham (3b), Thompson. (C.);. Mic: 
, Bell(R:F.) 
Schwager (2b), McPeake (S.S. 
Meyette (C.F.) 


Point Ann vs. O.S.D 

On Friday afternoon, May 23, the 
boys’ senior suftball team won from 
Point Ann School team by the score of 
21 10 6. 

In the first few innings the two 
teams seemed tobe-very evenly match- 
ed but in the last half of the game our 
boys completely outplayed their oppon- 
ents, 

On Tuesday, May 27th, the 
O.S.1D. played a return game at Point 
Ann. They were again winners the 
score being 13*to 12. This was a 
much keener contest as the issue was in 


in small chicks, and these are certain | doubt until the last ball was pitched. 


ly worth taking a peep at. Mr. 
ler says there’ are over three hundred 
of them and he challenges anyone to 
say how many. 


Among the visitors at the School 
over the holiday: were tHe / following” 
Messrs. J. Goldman, L.. Malinsky, 
Trethaway, Wm. Patterson, .Ros- 
nick, C.° Robinson, C.. Bennett, J. 
Herman, G. Hunter, P. Carman, 

L. Roach, T Gould- 

Maiola, O. McPeake, W. 

t, F. » Pierce, Misses D. 
Healey, D. Baillie, G. Egginton, E. 
Sole, C. Buchan all’of Toronto. Joe 

» and Chas. Meyette of Peterboro, M. 
i Schneiderand L. Jette of Pembroke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerow of Peterboro. 


Tennis 

Considerable interest has been taken 
in tennis this spring among both 
teachers and boys. Mr. O’Gorman 

+ and the boys have skinned the’ grass 
» off the court with the result that a fine 
clay surface has been prepared. 

The O. S. D. tennis club . was 
formed and has now a membership of 
46. Two new racquets were: bought 
and the old ones repaired. a 

In the singles tournament A, for 
pliyers who have played before, the 
first round is almost completed, with 
these winners: M. Brigham, J. Har- 
ie Mr. O'Gorman, C. Mac Peake, 

r 

There 
are still 4 games to be played. 

In the tourament B, for beginners, 
the winners. in the first round are: 
E. Maitre, G: Bostnari, S. Wall, E. 

» Meloche, W. Verdon and A. Wilson. 
There are also 4 games to be played 
in the first round of this tourament. 


Soft Ball 
The senior boys have played a six 
» fame series. --The standing of three 
teams at the end of the schedule was: 
W. Per. 
750 
666 
000 


if 
2 
0 


P. 
4 
3 
3: 


| \The two leading teams will now play e ro 
athree games series to decide the | what, to many, will be their last picnic 


Phillies 
Giants 
Cubs 


championship. 


Flag- | 


The Annual Summer Picnic 

On May the twenty-sixth the an- 
nual summer picnic was held under 
the direction of the athletic committee. 
In previous years this picnic has been 
held at Jones’ Creek or at the Sand- 
banks on Lake Ontario. This year 
the picnic was held at the Memorial 
Park in Tweed on the north shore of 
Stoco Lake. The members of the 
staff and the pupils of the four senior 
classes left the School at ten o'clock 
in cars belonging to the teachers, and 
the School bus carried “‘the eats’’ and 
those for whom there was not room 
in the cars. 

The route led through Belléville, 
Cannifton, | Corbyville, Plainfield, 
Latta, Rosli Thomasburg, and 
Chapman’s Corners. The Memorial 
Park provided an ideal picnic spot. 
The Tweed Park Committee had 
made every effort to see that every- 
thing was placed at our convenience, 
and are deserving of our hearty thanks. 
‘The weather was a trifle cool, but. a 
softball game in which all took Part 
warmed everyone up, and started the 
day off in a real spirit of fun which 
lasted through the entire day. 

In the afternoon the boys and _ girls 
had a softball game which was a fail- 

‘display of skill, but was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. Then the boys took 
a dip in the lake, but the water was 
too cold for a swim. Many of the 
staffand girls went boating in row- 
boats and they did have a good. me. 

About four o’clock everything was 
packed up, and the cars left Tweed 
for Latta where they turned off the 
highway, and proceeded to the Scuttle 
Hole on the Moira River. The Scut- 
tle Hole proved a most. interesting 
place especially to the pupils, none of 
whom had ever been there before. 

After an hour was spent explonng 
the various nooks around this unique 
Spot, a delicious supper was served. 
Allthe food was good, and the ice 
cold lemonade particularly. tasty. 

Just as the setting sun was casting long 


+ | shadows across the green clad hills and 


valleys, the joyous’ crowd regretfully 


said ‘“‘Au-Revoir’” to the scene of 


at the O.S.D. 


Win ‘Deacon Cup 


The annual public school relay race. 


Was'run at the fair grounds in’ Belle- 
ille;-under the direction of officers of 
=¥.M.C.A;; on Monday, May. 
forthe Deacon Cup. For the past 

ret bas “been run on 
Thanksgiving Day, but due to the an- 
nual field competitions in Guelph on 


the. that day, it was thought wise to change! 


othe date to May 24th. The O.S.D: 
team: has won the cup for three years in 
iccession now. This year the race was 
actin s good deal, making ‘it more 
difficult in some respects and easier in 
v others. Each team consisted of six 
boys under the age of sixteen, each of 
“which ran one half mile. In previous 
years each team consisted of four boys, 
each runuing 220 yds. 
+The O.S.D. team in order of run- 
ning were, Grimoldby, W. Bur- 
lie} G. Bostnari, R. Latour, A. Shepherd 
and K. Foster. Two or three of the 
other teams began with their best boys 
so that Grimoldby finished in fifth 
place. Burlie held fifth place and Bost- 
Nari came in fast to pass the baton to 
Latour in second place. With a long 
distance separating him from the lead- 
er, Latour kept up a steady pace to 
finish within ten yards of the leader. 
Shepherd seemed to lose #t first but 
finished in better condition than most 
Of the others, overtaking the leader-in 
a fast sprint at the starting line. Foster 
was the only boy on the O.S.D. team 
to begin as leading man and as he was 
perhaps the fastest runner on the team 
there was nevek any doubt as to the 
nish. He continued to lengthen the 
ince between himself anshis néar- 
‘est opponent, finishing a good 100 yds 
igthe'lead. Every boy put his best 
into the race and although some 
,showed up to greater advantage than 
others, it was because they were pitted 
against faster boys than their teat 
mates. R. Latour didthe half mile 
in as short a time as any although he 
is quite short. His continued fast 
pace surprised many i 
No Ulitttle credit is due to R. 
Thompson and F. Meyette, former 
members of the relay team, who have 
been training the other boys for the 
past few weeks. They received their 
reward and were justly ‘proud when 
their fellow schoo! mates retained the 
trophy for another year. The cup 
will be officially presented to the relay 
team in a few days. 


Home Going 
To Parents and Guardians: 

School will formally close on Wed- 
nesday, June 18th, and the pupils 
will go home on the 17th and 18th. 

Circulars have been sent to every 
parents or guardian giving the exact 
time when his of her gla will arrive 
at the home station. 

Ag officer of the school will, as 
usual, accompany those who are to 
travel on the Main Lines of Railway, 
taking care of them, to the points 
agreed upon. 

The Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
10th, 1930. ne ie 

tis important that paren 
or friends be standing on the 
platform of the station when 
the train arrives. If your child 
does not arrive on the train stipulated 
in the circular, telegraph this office 
promptly. i 

The fare is the same whether the 
child returns toschool or not, Remit 
amount of fare to the Bursar. by Post 


Office Order, Postal Note, or Regis-! 


tered Letter. This is important. 
We wish to emphgsize the very great 
importance of parents sending us the 
amount of the railway fare prompt- 
ly. The earlier they send itthe more 


fangements here. Parents 
read very carefally the circular’ that 
has been sent them regarding the 
closing, of School and the home-going. 
ofthe pupils. The next term’: will 
begin on Wednesday, Sept. 10th, and I 
* trust that all the pupils will be sent 
back promptly. 

Leave the red ticket on the trunk— 
j it enables us to trace missing baggage. 

Yours faithful 

W. J. Campbell, Actidg Principal. ¢ 


My School Life 

( Continued from Page 3 ) 

{letter in the alphabet, to write, and to 
lip-read. I also learned the names of: 
things that were in the class-room. 

Then J came into the intermediate 
department and I learned many more 
things such as lip-reading stories; his- 
tory, arithmetic, geography, composi- 
tion, grammar and language. I liked 
my teacher in the intermediate depart- 
ment, and I learned quickly. 

When I was in the intermediate de- 
partment, I had great fun with other 
girls and boys, ‘and we had hiking, 
sleighing, skating, carnivals, parties, 
picnics, etc. I remembér that my Sun- 
dav school teacher, Miss Smith, Miss 
Ford and Miss Russell arranged a pic- 
nic for us at Jones’ woods. What a 
great time we had there! Mr. Lally and 
Mr. Blanchardsalso showed us many 
good movies nearly every week in the 
Assembly Hall. 

Then I passed into the senior de- 
partment. There are four rotating 
classes—the teachers. are Messrs. 
Campbell, Stewart, Lally and Blan- 
chard. J found literature very interes- 
ting and learned more arithmetic, such 
as sharing, decimals, and percentage. 
Grammar was getting more difficult, 
My. weakest: subject was arithmetic. 
‘There were nine students inghe en- 
trance class, and we all passed our en- 
trance examinations. [ was proud to 
get my certificate for passing the ex- 
aminations. 

After I passed, the examinations, I 
thought I would never come hack to 
school any more, but to my surprise 
the late Dr. Coughlin asked us to come 
back the next fall for high school work. 

My mother gladiy allowed me to 
come back.and six students out of the 
nine came back and four other deaf 
pupils returned, several yearsfafter they 
had left school. We found more 
interesting lessons in high school, such 
as Latin, botany, physiography, Eng- 
lish grammar, English literature, com- 
position, algebra, and arithmetic in the 
first year. [| was very glad that I passed 
the examinations. “ 

But we are very sorry that Dr. 
Coughlin did not live through the term 
that we passed during the high school 
work. Dr. Coughlin gave us a spec- 
ial privilege to go home for Christ- 
mas, and within a few hours he died. 
Mr. Campbell then became the acting 
principzl.. He was good enough to 
ask us to. come back for another year 
of high school work. 

Only seven returned and~ Lucy 
Buchan, our former classmate left the 
school. She went to Gallaudet Col- 
lege. This year our subjects are Latin, 
English grammar, literature, commer- 
cial geography, British History, zoo- 
logy, algebra, and geometry. 

This year we hid many parties, 
| banquets, carnival, games, and all 


these were arranged by the teachers. 

This spring we shall have ball games, 

tennis, basket ball, and also the girls 

go to the Y.M.C.A. every Thursday 

for a swim. Unfortunately we did 
{not have a hike this year for we had a 
warm spell last February. : 
j My parents are very glad that they 
; have sent me to this school for [ now 
‘can speak, read and write as well as 
“hearing people and I am very grateful 
' 

to the school staff. 


= 


SSNS 
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A Thought And a Deed 
A litde spring had lost its way 
‘Amid the grass and fern; 
‘A passing stranger scooped a well 
here weary men might turn. 
He walled iti, and ad ‘with care 
‘A ladle at its brink; : 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, andlo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thowrand parcing tongues 
Phad aved lite besides 


The Sleeping Beauty 

Once there was a king who had a 
litle girl whom he loved very much. 
‘When she was a year old the king and 
the queen made a great feast, and the 
fairies were asked tocome. The plates 
and knives and forks were all gold; and 
the glasses were cut from the most 
beautiful crystal. 

But there was one old fairy who had 
been forgotten; and when she came in, 
she had no golden knife and fork, nor 
any crystal cup to drink from. 

The other fairies had gifts for the 
little girl, One gave her love; one, 
beauty; another, grace; and still an- 
other, music. But the old fairy was so 
angry because she had been forgotten 
that, when che turn came for her gift, 
she said, ‘‘She shall pierce her hand 
with a spindle and die ofthe wound.’’ 

Thenayoung fairy, who had hidden 
herself in fear of this very thing, came 
forward and said: “She must indeed 
pierce her hand with a spindle; but 
do not weep, for she shall not die. 
She shall sleep for a hundred years.”’ 

This was bad enough, but it was so 
much better than the old fairy’s gift 
that the king and queen were quite 
happy again, The king said that 
there must be no spinning, and that all 
the spindles must be put away. 

«All went well | for fifteen years. 
One day the princess went into a 
cottage, and there sat an old woman 
spinning. The woman livedall alone, 
and had never heard of the king’s com- 
mand. ‘‘Oh! how pretty!"’ cried the 
princess. ‘“Do let metry!"? But 
the first. thing she did was to pierce 
her hand, and down she fell in a deep 
sleep. 

The old woman felt very sorry, but 
there was no help for it. She called 
the maids and pages, and/the king 
and queen. They carried the prin- 
cess home, put her in her own bed, 
aud then sent for the good fairy, 

When the good fairy came, she 
found them all in great sorrow, burt 
she had thought of a fine plan. “I 
shall put you all to sleep fora hundred 
years, too," she said; ‘‘ then the prin- 
cess will not be lonely when she 
wakes.”’ 

A hundred years went by, ana a 
prince lost his way ina thick wood. 
He saw at last the towers of a castle, 
and made his way to it as best he 
could, In the halls were the pages and 
the maids, all fast asleep. In a great 
chair sat the king, fastasleep too, with 
his beard grown down into his lap. 

And in the room beyond was the 
lovely princess, looking so sweet and 


fair that the prince stooped and kissed } 


her. 

There was a sharp clash, and every- 
body woke up. The pages and the 
maids, the king and the queenand the 
lovely princess, all opensd their eyes 
as if they had slept but a little while; 
forto them it was as if the hundred 
yearshad never been. 


~ Wait A Minute 
Whenever Tom was asked to do 
anything, he always said: 
“Wait a minute! 
* Nomater if he sitting idly by, 
he never seemed ing to go at once. 
At Jast, it grew to be a serious fault. 


Papa lectured and mama begged him | he drew the required 


to try to overcome this habit. 


Alltono avail. He would promise, 
but the next time he was calledthe old 
sentence would slip out—**Wait-a 
minute!"” Shae 

| Inthe spring, auntie came to, make 


| agood long visit. ‘Tom showed) her | li 


his pigeons, his garden, his workshop 
! overthe barn, and all his other. trea- 
: sures, From her brightspiritsand gay 
‘ dispésition she became his’ favorite 
"playmate. S 

Soon auntie was told to “‘wait a 
! minute,’’ and so learned the great 
fault in her nephew's character. 

One fine morning Tom came down 
stairs in his cricket suit, going, he 
said, to play a match game, 

*‘Mamma, please sew this button 
on! Quick.’” 

To his surprise and horror, mamma 
who sat reading, looked up and said: 
| “*Wait’a minute till Ihave’ finished 
| this chapter,’” 

If the sky had fallen Tom would not 

ave been more surprised. 

“‘Auntie, will you do it for me?’’ 

‘Wait a minute,”” was the answer, 
“till [ finish this row I'am knitting.”’ 

So poor, restless, fidigety Tom’ had 
to sit down and wait quietly full ten 
minutes while *‘the fellows’? all stood" 
at the gate, calling out at intervals: 

‘‘Hurry up Tom! What can keep 
the fellow?”’ and such like soothin, 
remarks, Bi ¥ 

The next morning Tom. brought 
home some sick chickens to the kit- 
chen to be doctored. 

“‘Here, Susan, take these chickens, 
quick! I want to. catch the hen; 
she'll get away if I don’t hurry.”” 

Brisk, spry Susan, who generally 
comprehended what was wanted be- 
fore it wastold, simply said: 

“Wait a minute [il attend ’em 
after I've made up my bread.”” 

So, while he waited, his “hen did 
get off, and he had to chase her over 
two or three lots. 

At the tea-table Tom said: 

“*Papa, please give me fifty cents, 
to go tomorrow to play a match?’” 

Naturally, papa’s hand went toward 
his packet. Then he seemed to be- 
think himself, ur he received a warn- 
ing look from mamma—Tom_ never 
could exactly tell which; but he said: 

“‘Waittill tomorrow, my son.’? 

It was very queer. Were they all 
trying to pay him back his own coin? 

Onasking John to make him a whip- 
lash the next morning, he waited cate- 
fully to see what answer he would 
make. John was eating his breakfast 
in the kitchen, and was in the act of 


“Why, John? Haven'tyouas much 
time to-day as you’ ll have to morrow??? 

“‘Jest_as much, Master Tom, only 
the mistress give orders that anything 
you asked us to do, we should say, 
“*What abit.”” 

‘John, you're a fool!’* 

‘This complimentary remark was 
from Susan, 

“Master: Tom's mother never 
intended you should tell him what 
you was doing it for. She wants to 
break him from a bad habit.”’ 

“Oh, is thar it??? 

Tom went slowly back to the dining 
room pondering the situation. 

VM be even with ‘em,’’ was the 
conclusion of his soliloquy. 

‘Run up stairs, my boy, and bring 
me my gloves,’’ was papa’s request 
when he re-entered the dining-room. 

Yes, sir, at once,"’ said Tom, 
with marked emphasis, as he few up 
the staircase, two or three steps at a 
time. 

‘The gloves were put on. 

_ Please, papa, give me fifty cents.” 

Yes, sir, at once,"” said papa, as 


| from his pocket. 


piece of silver | 


“Yes, mi am, certainly.”? 2 
And“Tom went out the gate, whist- 


ing. iene 
A few hours later. ee 


“*Auntie, will you doctor. this chick-'|' 


en for me? He has the gapes.”” 

Yes, Tom, certainly.’” 

His own answer in each case! 

He made one more trial. .. 

Mamma called. 

““Tom, I want you to go tothe store 
for Susan. She is out of starch.” 

“*Yes, mamma,» with pleasure.’? 

When he returned, he took a jacket 
to her, 

“Mamma, willyou kindly sew on 
these buttons?!” 

“Yes, Tom, with pleasure,’’ taking 
the jacket from him, with a mirthful 
look in her blue eyes. ® 

The cure waseffectual and com- 
plete. i 

If Tom forgets, and says: ‘‘Waita 
minute,” he is very sorry for it after- 
ward; for his next request is sure to be 
met by the same answer: 

‘‘Wait a minute!?? 


_ Books 

Books are the records of man’s 

accomplishments. They are the means 

which each generation acquires the 
experience and inspirations of the 
generations that have passed, and lifes 
itself toa higher level. 

Ina world without books life would 
be intolerable. 

Ina world full of books, to live with- 
out books, is to exist with the animals. 

The weight of the world rests upon 
apile of books. And strong books they 
are—for the weak ones are soon crush+ 
ed. 

Banish books from the world, and 
civilization would have to begin again 
—almost where it started. 

Banish books from the life of the 
individual ahd that individual stays at 
the lowest level—never knowing 
what sort of a place he lives in—and 
never caching a glimpse of the tower- 
ing heights above. 

An appetite for good books is 
necessary to the growth of mentalit 
as is an appetite for good food to the 
growth of the body. 

‘The man who reads is the man 
who leads. 


» “Age Doés Not Wither 

Sir William Mulock, Chief Justice 
of the Province, might well be called 
““The Grand Old Man of Ontario.’” 
His has been a very busy, useful life, 
but at cighty-seven years of age, his 
vigour is almost undimimished, and his 
mental powers are unimpaired. Ina 
recent address, he gave expression to 
the following sentiments .of splendid 
optimism and good cheer worthy to 
rank with tke words of Victor Hugo, 
found in our last issue. 

“fam still at work with my hand 
to the plow and my face to the 
future. The shadows of evening 
lengthen about me, but morning is in 
my heart. I have lived from the for- 
ties of one century to the thirties of 
the next. I have had varied fields of 
Jabor and full contact with men and 
things, and have warmed both hands 
before the fire of life. ‘Thetestimony 
T bear is this: that the castle of en- 
chantment is not yet behind me, it is 
before me still and daily 1 catch 
glimpses of its battlements and tow- 
ers. The rich spoils of memory are 
mine. Mine, too, are the precious 
things of to-day—books, flowers, pic- 
tures, nature, and sport. The first of 
May is still an enchanted ‘day to me; 
the best thing of all is friends. “The 
best of life is always farther on. . Its 
real lure is hidden from our eye same- 


follow the same pursui 
ness. _ He'will do'more in: the: same 
time—he will) do it’ better—he will 
ger. One's scarcely sen. 
¢ while he’ marches to 
music. ‘Theivery stars are said to 
make harmony as they revolve in their 
spheres. Wondrousis the strength of 
cheerfulness, although past calculation 
its power of endurance. | Efforts to be 
permanently useful, must be uniform- 
ly joyous—a spirit of sunshine, grace- 
ful from very gladness, beautiful be- 
cause bright. 
& —Thomas Carlyle, 


Self-Pity or Self-Conquest 

Qn the rolt-call of a certain college, 
at the Pesinning of the session, there 
was among the Freshmen ‘a crippled 
lad who had to be carried into the 
room. When his name was read, he 
answered, ‘‘Present.’? 

‘‘Stand up,”’ said the professor. 

“I should like to, sir; but {have not 
been able to do that since J was four 
years old.’* 

Many lads in such a position would 
have yielded to self-pity, and spent 
their time in thinking about what they 
would have done if more favorably 
situated, But this lad made up_ his 
mind that he would go through college 
and win his degree of bachelor of arts. 
And he did it, too. 

When convocation day came the 
cripple was carried on to the platform 
by a big, husky football player, and his 
fellow students cheered him, as they 
had never cheered a rugby hero, for he 
had accomplished something worthy, 
in spite of his handicap. 

There is a lesson for all of usin this 
incident, so apparent that it needs no 
elaboration: ‘Nothing more ‘clearly * 

inguishes men from one another,"’ 
says Dr. Fosdick, ‘‘than the way they 
deal with their troubles.’’ One ‘‘falls 
before his difficulties, and 
yields to discouragement and bitterness 
without a struggle, while another 
“bucks up,"’ and wins a fair measure 
of success in spite of drawbacks. 

Geneal William Booth, of the Sal- 
vation Army, after a longslife of kard- 
ship, antagonism, and abuse, was 
smitten with blindness. — It fell to the 
lotofhisson, Bramwell to tell his 
father that he would never see again. 
The old General listened quietly, and 
after amoment of silence said: ‘‘Brani- 
well, I have done what I could for 
God, and for the people, with my 
eyes. Now I shall do -what I can for 
God and forthe people without my 
eyes.’’ As a prominent writer has 
said: ‘‘Most of the worth-while a- 
chievements of mankind have. been 
wrought by folk who might excusably 
have spent their time pitying them- 
selves.” 

Indian of 120 

James Suviate, deaf mute Indian 
from Mexico, holds the undisputed 
old age honors in Los Angeles. 

“Age??’ asked acensus enumerator 
yesterday. 

“Oh, about 120, perhaps older," 
Mrs. F. M. Watts. answered for 
Suyiate. “‘He doesn’t know. how old 
he really is, but he remembers things 
that happened 100 years ago.’’ 

Mrs. Watts said the Indian began 
working for her family 50 years go, 
and as a boy, many years before, wat 
held prisoner by Apache Indians. 
Little moments make an hour; 

Little thoughts, a book ; 
Little seeds, a tree or flower; 
Water drops, a brook; 


r | Little deeds of faith and love 
where beyond the Hills of Time." * | Make a home for you above. 


i 
is 


it upon ‘you that you 
elves as assistant teach- 


to teach is 
language for all ity uses in life, espec- 
ially its in'the home and com- 
munity life: You can give practice in 
these latter uses that we here can not 
give, or that we can give only.in’ lim- 
ited measure. Your child here: in 
school—one of acclass, as he is, of 
ten or a dozen pupils—can have only 
a part of his her's time and’ at- 
tention. You in'the: family are, “or 
can be, each and everyone of you, 
his teachers—two, three, four, eight, 
a dozen’ teachers—and you will teach 
him to just the extent that you: use 
language in communicating with him. 

The pointis'that you can teach your 
child language, and you can do it in a 
very easy way, and quite without art 
or method, simplyiby using it, that is, 
using the! English language, either in 
speaking  it—the child watching your. 
lips—or. writing: ithe Child 
fails to get the thought from the lips. 

And have him ‘speak or write to 
you—that is extremely important 
also. 

In the case. of our orally taughe 
children, I would. especially urge you 
to. use speech and’ encourage the 
children to speak. When speech fails, 
then write, orhave the children write 
do not use Tf your child does 
not speak or read lips, use the manual 
alphabet, or writing. 

When the children come back to 
school in the fall, the teachers can al- 
Ways tell to. what ‘extent the English 
language has been practiced with them 
duting the summer. In some cases—a 
very few, I am’glad to say—the child- 
ten seem not to have used-English at 

il, and to have lost rather than gained 
in their command’ of language. In 
other cases there is marked improve- 
men: and increased fluency in the use 


| of language, shbwing that speech and 


Writing, and the manual alphabet with 


| the manually taught, have been much 


F told chings. 


used through Vacation. 

Make it your rule and’constant aim 
totalk to your child, or write, or spell 
on your finger, upon every. possible 
Scasion. They will respond gladly, for 
they iove toi be’ talked to, andto be 
- No matter how trivial 
the subject orthe thought, it is as food 


| ‘© a hungry body, for their minds are 


hungry, especially for that which’ may 
Come from interested and loving minds 
tnd hearts. You love -your children, 
| talk to them, or write te them— 
ind thus help to teach them. They 
p wll love you just that much the more, 
| 30d come back to school, moreover, 
p 2° only with better language, but also 
with increased desire to learn language 
luse of its proven great. usefulness 

to them, 
F) | would urge it upon. the parents 
‘co, that you give your children certain 
p ily duties to perform, so that they 
| ™y-learn how to work and may 
F “quire habits of industry. But even in 


SS 
language, in 


peenol enurning your chi 
Promptly at the ope! 
the “fall, so’he Be 


return and will’ send your child" 
on the opening day of school if you 
x possibly do so. * 


‘Thinning the Crop 

We read the other day the advice of 
a peach ‘expert who recommended that 
peach trees should not be allowed to 
bear too heavy a crop, because the re- 
ault would be small fruit. On old trees, 
the distance between the fruit xhould 
be from nine to fifteen inches, while 
on young trees the distance should be 
from six to twelve inches! And every 
one who grows flowers knows that if 
one wants extra large flowers there 
must usually be a thinning out of the 
buds; ‘for instance, in’ chrysanthem- 
ums, all but the terminal bud may be 
removed, and the whole strength of the 
plant turned in the production of one 
colossal blossom. : 

Youth has something to learn from 

If there is one thing which we 

desire above all others, and if that 
really, worth what we think it is, then 
there must be a pruning of the other 
activities if we are to secure the result 
we desire. The athelete must train 
and work if he expects to win what he 
seeks, ‘This is one reason why many 
of us object to professionalism in 
sports; it makes it impossible fora man 
to be anything other than atennis play- 
er, a boxer, a runner, or a football 
player. On the other hand, if aman 
expects to excel as a preacher, doctor, 
a lawyer, ora farmer, he had better pay 
Strict attention ts his business; and he 

"be very foolish if he deliberately 
does less than his best at his chosen 
life work in order that he may shine as 
something of much fess Importance. 

A man should not spread himself too 
much. He had better do whathe ‘can 
do well, and leave minor things pretty 
much alone. We believe in hobbies, 
and we would have men follow their 
bent so far as is practicable, but never 
to the extent of causing their chief ac- 
tivity to suffer.~ We cannot afford to 
be without some hobby, but neither 
can we afford to neglect that which we 
have chosen as our life work. 


North West Territories 

“The North West Territories 

1930’” is the title of an attractively i 

ustrated handbook of 137 pages whi. 
the North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch of the Department. of the 
Interior has just issued. This work 
‘is a concise compendium of general 
| facts relatingto Northern Canada and 
; has been prepared to meet the rapidly 
| increasing demand for authentic infor- 
mation concerning these regions to 
which so much attention has been 
directed recently through the exploits 
‘of aerial prospecting operators and the 
lifting of the Coppermine mineral 


Accurate and up-to date information is 
given respecting the extent,topography, 
population, resources, climate, trans- 
portation facilities and governmental 
Organization of the Territories. A brief 
historical sketch is included and out- 
lines are given of the expansion of the 
fur trade, the work of. missions, the 


|activity of prospectors and other un- 
lertakings. Particular references are 
€ torecent exploratory and scien- 
‘expeditions carried out by officers 
the Department of the Interior and 

f other Government organizations. 
“<The” economic situation of ‘the 
Indians and Eskimos who inhabit 


ed and the story of the recent 
discovery of the “nesting grounds 
of the Blue Goose is © briefly 
narrated.. The mineral possibilites 
are dealt with and the mining and 
prospecting situation is brought up to 


This timely publication is printed 
on/a good grade of book paper which 
brings out the numerous illustrations 
to fullest advantage. A copy may be 
secured on application to the Director, 
North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch, Department of the Interior, 


Where Do Our Furs Come 
From? 

It is surprising to find that the 
United States, although its last frontiers 
have been gathered under the wing of 
civilization, is the world’s principal fur 
producer. Stand for half an hour on 
a busy corner of the shopping district 
of an American city, and watch the 
animals go by—animals that roam 
dreary Arctic wastes and African 
jungles. Then, picture the trappers, 
and, your’ imaginatiun’ conjures a 
Procession of Eskimos, swarthy 
Asiatics, bronze Africans and Can- 
adian ‘adventurers. “The romance of 
furs is one of the most thrilling chapters 
in all the annals of trade. 

Wild squirrels and rabbits thriv 


in 
the forests of the United States; musk- i 
rats infest the marshes of every State 


except Florida; for some reason the 
raccoon avoids only Montana; marten, 
minks, foxes, opossums and skunks 
range over wide areas of the country 


Yet more than 100,000,000 pelts are i 


imported annually to trim women’s 
dresses, line men’s gloves and make 
fur coats for both sexes. 


China is America’s largest source of | 


furs, but only in the suppiy of dog and 
goat pelts does China exceed other 
foreign countries. Karakul comes 
fram the herds of karakul sheep of 
Central Asia; most of our foreign 
mink pelts are from the traps of the 
Japarese. The United Kingdom 
leads the list of-sources of squirrel, fox 
and mole pelts, although the animals 
may-have been caught in other coun- 
tries; Germany supplies most of our 
foreign marten pelts; Peru, Chile and 
Bolivia, chinchilla pelts; Siberia, er- 

ine pelts; Australia, rabbit pelts; and 
fpr our additional supply of beaver and 
muskrat pelt, »we look to Canada. 

Early fur wearers wore only gen- 
uine furs. Only the trapper and the 
wealthy could afford fur garments. 
‘Then the demand for cheaper furs 
developed, so dressers of cheaper furs 
appeared in “the fur world. Experts 
discovered that pelts of rabbits, dogs, 
alley cats, goats, ponies and many 
other animals could be made into 
exquisite pelts by the deft hand of train- 
ed fur workers. {In Australia rabbits 
overran the continent, creating a na- 
tional problem, but the new fur trade 
turned 2 liability into an asset. 

More thana hundred million cheap- 
er furs are used annually. With alittle 
| dye and by expert workmanship, “‘bun- 
ny’’ pelts are made to imisate those uf 
the aristocrats of the fur-bearing ani- 


A Lesson from a Singin; 
Bird = 


Last night | heard a robin si 
And te raindrops” Belteeruede 

Makingall the sweeter the music of the strain. 
; S01 thought, when trouble comes, ax trouble 


will, 

Why should I stop.singing? Just beyond 
the hill 

It may be that sunshine floods’ the green 
world still. : 


He who faces trouble with a heart of cheer 
Makes the burden lighter. ~ If thede falls a 


tear, 
Sweeter is the cadence in the song we hear. 
I have learned your lesson, bird of dappled 


wing, 

Listening’ to your music with its lilt of 
spring,— FPR 

When the storm-cloud darkens, then’s the 
time to sing. Eben E. Rexford. 

_—— 


mal world. Rabbit furs dyed like seal 
are known as. Arctic seal, bay seal and 
northern seal, sealette and sealine. 
Dyed to imitate fox, they grace the 
counter of the fur store as Baltic 
brown, red and black fox, or fox hair. 
A leopard may not be able to. change 
its spots but leopard spots dyed on 
pelts make Baltic, French and 
| Russian leopard. These are but a few 
. of more than fifty aliases by which 
T rabbit pelts are known, when they 
leave the hands of the furriers 
Civilization’ is invading the domain 
of the fur-bearing apimals in United 
States, yet from $45,000,000 to 375, 
000,000 worth of furs were taken in 
1927. The greatest wild fur producing 
area in the world lies within a 600- 
mile radius of St. Louis. In an attempt 
} to increase the supply of genuine furs, 
fur farms. or ranches : 
festablished in the United States. 
Approximately 99 per cent of the 
silver fox pelts sold on American 
markets are ranch bred. _ Prince 
Edward Island, north of Nova Scoti 
where fox farming began about th 
years ago, is literally covered with fox 
ranches. Skunk, muskrat and rabbit 
[ranches have also been established. 
Nat. Geog. 


Rebukes 

Tt is unnecessacy to view blame as 
the background of praise. The dis- 
ition to commend meritorious ac- 
{tion does not necessarily involve the 
duty of bluntly rebuking every fault 
e observe. Says an, old _provefb, 
‘Praise Peter, but don’t find fail 
with Paul.’ Indeed, the cultiva- 
ion of the habit of praising those who 
do well cannot but strengthen the spir- 
it of leniency toward those who rr. 
Thus is‘enlarged the love that “‘suffe- 
reth long and is kind.’” ~ : 


Today 

“Every day. is a little life,’? was an 
old thinker’s wise epigram. If each 
day gets the better of us, how. are we 
going to conquer in life as a whole? 
Only as we make each day a victori- 
ous battle ground where selfishness 
and shirking and discontent are _over- 
come, can we make life a victory in 
theend. Lavater, the- old philoso- 
pher, laid down the rule that “‘each 
day should be distinguished by at least 
one particuliar act of love."? It is ay 
rule which makes life happier for the 
doer, and for everybody else. 

Henry Ward Beecher once receiv- 
ed a letter from a lad, asking him to 
find him an easy berth... Mr. Beech- 
er replied as follows: —*‘You can not 
be an editor; do not try the law; do 
not think of the ministry; let alone all 
ships, shops, and merchandise; abhor 
politics, don’t practice medicine; be 
not a farmer, nor a mechanic; neither~ 
bea soldier orasailor. Do not work. 
Do not study. Do notthink. None 
, of these are easy. “O my son! You 
* have come into a hard world. - I know 
of only one easy place in it, and that is 
the grave.’” 


have been . 


The Teacher's “If” 


If you can take your dreams into the class- 


work= 
If you can face the countless petty problems 


room, : 
And always a part of each day's 
Nor turn from them\nor ever try to shirk — 


If you can liye so that the child you work with.| you !?? Es and just as much | 
It was noon the next day when Mar- ‘as the evil inci 
good: incide: 
in the parlor. She had spent the en-| It stays right withus even though we |! 
are not’ actively conscious of (3 

her aunt did not know. But now she | makes it easier to\ do right the’ next 

emerged with at least adozen stamped | time. It becomes the first of a line of } Very | t 
*Sincidents’’ that form shining beacons principled policies, and’modern busi. 


‘on the roads of life. Instead of hinder-}.ness scrupulously avoids the question 
jous sort of way. ‘Behold, Aunt | ing, they help us onto the really good | able methods of its predecessors. 
times—the incidents thatno one wants 


Deep in his heart knows you to be aman— 
If you can take “I can't'” from out his lan- 


guage Z 
J- And put in place a vigorous “Y can — 


If you ean take Love with you to the class- 
room, 
‘And yet on Firmness never shut the door— 
If you can teach a child the love of Nature _ | 
$ that he helps himself to all her. store: 
If you ean teach hitn life is what we make it, 
> Phat he himself can be his only bar-— 
Ifyou can tell him something of the heave! 
Gr something of the wonder of the star— 


If you with simple bits of truth and honour, 
HN peter self occasionally reach— 
‘And yet not overdo nor have him dub you 
‘As one who is inclined to ever preach— 
If-you impart to him abit of liking - 
Grall the wondrous things we find in 


rint 
Yet have him understand that to be happy. 
Play, exercise, fresh air he must not stint, 


If you can give of all the best that’s in you, 
And in the giving always happy be— 
If you can find the good that’s hidden some- 
where 
Deep in the heart of every child you see— 
Ifyou can do these things and all the others 
That teachers everywhere do every day— 
You're in the work that you were surely 


meant for: 
Take hold of it. Knowit’s your place 
and stay. — Sel. 


See 


The Duty Nearest 
(Continued from Page one) 
go out more. Take her with you 
when you go to places. She needs 
recreation as Well as you.’” 

“Ym sure 1 don’t know what I 
could give up,’’ said Marian doubt- 
fully. “lam an officer in so many 
things. And there is my Primary 


just resign. Some one else will 
be found to take your place. None 
of us are indispensable,’’ said her 
aunt, rather grimly. “‘It's aquestion 
of giving up either them or your moth- 
er. Why are you in so many kinds 
of work, anyway?” 

“‘Why, I like it, and because they 
are good things. They\help people, 
and I wantto do my little part in mak- 
ing the world better, so I took this 
way.’* 

“Yes, that's all very true, and quite 
right for any one who has no nearer 
duties. But your mother is delicate, 
Marian. You have a large home and 
several young brothers’ and sisters. 
You are the only grown-up daughter. 
It seems to me your first duty is here. 
Don't be vexed with me, dear, for 
speaking so frankly. It is for your 
own sake, and your,mother’ Just 
think ‘about it,’’ and touching the 
girl's hair softly with her hand, she 
stole away upstairs again to the sick- 
room. 

Marian did indeed think about: it. 
Late into the night she lay awake 

thinking of all her aunt had said try- 
ing to see things as her aunt had seen 
them. And presently she saw. 
) “have been a little fool,"’ she 

, addressing the darkness. ‘* 


am secretary of the Browning Club | over haying broken a motorlaw. He 


and president of the Home Misston- 


frage Association 


Committee, — b 


and have my Chinese mission class. 


spend at our literary club. “Ther 


never a week that Idon’t have ar least 
‘one paper on some topic to prepare | Wecan’tclose them up like a book we 


ary Society and a member of the Suf- 


teach the primary class in Sunday | had not hought hi 
School and conduct the Mission Band | wisdom that would save him from 


-Two evenings in the week I'm_ busy | sothe ini ident was far from closed, It 
w h my sewing class down at the ; was quite likely to open up anew every’ 
Temple Mission and another one 1) time he yielded to the temptation to 


jan first encountered her Aunt caster 


tire moming in her room doing what 


‘and mailed envelopes in ber hand. 
She held them up to her aunt in a ser- 


Easter,”? she said, “‘my batch of resig- 
nations!’” 

[ttook a moment for Mrs. Baines 
to realize just what she meant. When 


mean it?’? she:exclaimed, gladly. | 
“T really do,”? said Marian. “‘I 
haven’t kept a thing, Aunt’ Easter, 


for an hour once a week and on Sun- 
days; so I thought [ could keep it. 
Mayn’ [?”” ‘i 
“Mrs. Haines kissed her. “'Keep 
it, certainly,"’ she said. “You area 
dear girl, Marian. I'm. sure, you'll 
never regret sacrificing like this for 
your mother.’* 

“Te isn’t sacrificing, not now that) 
I see things ditferently,"” said Martatf: 
“T never saw ‘before how absolutely 
selfish and even cruel] was. “But 
now that | do see—why, I couldn't 


as they have.. [ have some. consci- 
ence, you know, and it would never 
give me an easy moment. — No, Aunt 
Esther, if I am so clever, and capable 
and wonderful as people say, I'm 
going to put my cleverness to the 
test. I'll use iton different things— 
dishes, and brooms, and holes in 
stockings, and such things. \If I can’t 
makea success of them, then\{'m no 
good at all. Don't you think soi’ 

Aunt Esther laughed, “'You always 
had an original way of putting things,’” 
she said. ‘*Call it what you like, it 
will still have the same good results.’’ 
“Instead of trying to improve our 
social system, and educate the Chinese, 
and get equal rights for women, and so 
on,’ pursued Marian, with a twinkle 
in her eye, ‘‘I’ll try to improve poor 
Jean, and teach Bobbie his letters, and 
sect mother getsa few rights as well 
as I.’? 
And, ax the future showed, she suc- 
ceeded 


Is it the End? 
By Cora S. Day 
Dick came jauntily out of the magis- 
\ trate’s office, and stepped into the car, 
‘The friend who had waited !ouked at 
him inguiringly. 
| “Incident is closed,’ Dick an- 
nounced ai “‘Cost me ten dollars 
rot to see that ‘Go Slow’ sign. But 
it’s all overnow. We'll get out of 
this place as fast. as we dare, without 
getting fined again for speeding,’’ and 
he started the car. 
His words, his tone, his air, said 
plainly that he was not atall repentant 


said the incident was closed. Was it? 
He had learned no good lesson trom 
his experience. His ten dollar fine 
the caution and 


| similar occurrences in the future. And 


| speed on the road, 
‘That's the worst of such “‘incidents.”” 


and watching Jean, and tending th 


and have to keep up my vocal and | do not care to read, and tuck them 
violin practice. While 1am doing | away outof oursightand mind. ‘They 
these things motheris doing the work, stick to us like pesky burrs of some 


she did: “Oh, Marian, do you really | ittle Stories About Big People| accordance with the’ ethics of the | 


ve rimary class. ‘That is only | orator and statesman, ‘Wendell Phil 
sate may IY sf was talking with a young friend and and only road to real success. | 
telling some of the exciting episodes 
through which he had passed ‘in: hi 
bitter and strenuous campaign a: 

slavery. Although advanced in: years 
he almost seemed to live over again the 
stirring scenes of those earlier days. 


be happy at all if things went on just | uage ‘of the old orator, At last when 


m t : 
nthas for harm: -Misrepresentation’of products was so 
s never-closed, either, | often blandly. indulged in #0 a8 to lure 


gradually forced out of business, how. 
ever, by the ones that adopted high- 


To aconsiderable degree, I think, 


closed, but gladly keep in mind and this gradual and. pleasing’ transforma. 
Practice. 


tion’ ean be ascribed to a few ‘righte- 
ous minded and far-seeing men who 
endeavored to conduct their business 


A Story of Wendell Phillips ~ Bible, and demonstrated to the world 4 


Onone occasion the great American | that honesty,atruth ‘and integrity are | 
not only right but are also the sure | 


Thinking of Starting to | 
Begin 
On’ being questioned as to whether 
the congregation with which he was | 
No one'could be more eloquent than | identified had_ started to build a new 
he, and that night he completely lost| church, a typicially careful Scotchman | 
himself in the thrilling recitalof the quardedly replied, ‘“‘well, no, not ex- q 
things which he had seen and felt. actly that; but'we are beginning to think 
The young man listened, enthralled, | about starting to commence.”’ Are 
swept away with the passionate lang-| nor such words descriptive of the atti- J 
tude some of us assume in regard to 
the building of our.characters and our 4 
lives? Often we hesitate to commit | 
‘ourselves in a definite way to a speci- | 
fic forward movement, desirable tho- / 
ugh itmay be. . Itmay be the dread of 
criticism on the part of friends and as- | 
sociates;.it may. be a distrust’ in our] 
‘own power and abi or possibly. is 
may be the fear of sacrifice that deters | 


he rose to go he said, “‘Mr. Phillips 
if L had been privileged to live in those 
days, when such tremendous battles 
had to be fought, I think I coujd have 
been heroic, too.’” 
These words deeply roused the’ old 
veteran. He took his young friend to 
the door and, pointing to the busy street 
outside, and to the thousands who 
hurried to and fro, he reminded the} us. As a consequence, we are still 
young in of the scores of things which | down on the lower levels of life, talk- 
needed to be righted. He spoke to ing, perhaps, about what we expect 
him of grave injustices which openly | to do, but never really doing it. The 
held sway; of crimes that went un- best we can say of ourselves is that 
punished, of deep human needs that ‘we are beginning to think about start- 
were not being met. His voice trembled ing to commence, Why not get to 
ith passion and indignation as he said, work?—Great Thoughts. 
“Young man remember, you are liv- vale 
ing in my time, and in God's time. 
Be sure of this: No man could have Folks and Things 
been heroic then, who is not heroic] Jr was the good fortune of one of 
our teachers to spend an evening re- 4 


now. Good-night.’” 
cently with anumber of our alumni, 


e Rayci. where an opportunity. was given her 
The Bible dat Business to converse with several of the young 
JC Fenny, men who are now heads of families.” 


For thirty years as clerk and executive | She was impressed with the cares: 4 
I have worked in American business. | ness, intelligence and unusual 00 
[have seen aspirants fall and business | sense of these men. All of them 
{fail Uhave seen the ambitious pros-| hiold good positions where they 28 
perand ventures thrive—and invariably | respected by their employers who Pay 
it has been the majority of the persons | them good wages, enabling them (0 
‘of commendable characters Who. per- | live very comfortably. They ali own 
manently succeeded and the majority | cars and the majority own their own 
of those of unworthy principies who|hontes. ‘Their wives are excellent 
failed, even if temporary success might | home-makers and their children 4) 
have been theirs. The former, | credit to them. both in .the personal 
knowingly, or unkowningly, practiced | care they receive and ins the wise 
biblical precepts; the. latter did not. |tra'ning they have been'given. 
And because of such sustained ob- —The Rochester Advocate: 
servation, seeing she results, mine is eit 
the theory that the Bible isas necessary = 
forthe operation of a profitable busi A Good Heart i 
ness as twine, typewriters or trucks. Would you like to hear what sort 
‘of questions the school-boys had (0 | 


Disclaiming this, some will remark 0 
—gndsuccessful men, too—that they | answer cighteen centuries ago? Ve” 
well; you shall. A rabbi, who live 


know little ornothing of that Book; y 

but when I say the Bible I mean the | nearly twenty years before Christ W359 

principles it) stands for: Integrity, | born, set pupils thinking by asking 
i them, “What is the best thine fora 


humility, diligence, charity, patie! 
On the virtues named above, it is|man_ to- possess?’” One of them fe 
plied, "A kind nature,”’ anothet, 


my opinion, businesses rise, or, 

lacking them, fall. History proves anotheh | 
that the greatest. men and kingdome| “‘A good neighbor. Bur one © 
have been the humblest,that nothing | them, named Eleazer, said, 4 £00 
| succeeds like honesty, that there isno | heart.” “I like your answey, best 


je unwelcome weed. ‘They influence us 


substitute forlabor, that patience builds | Eleazer,’’ said the, master, "0" 
and impatience wrecks, that charity | ncludes all the rest. 
has its boomerang. ~ : —Francis Augustus 


Cox. © 


up, and went off whistling cheerfully. 
For several’ weeks he had thought and 
talked of little else than thé month that 


was on White Lake, 
excellent boating, bathing and fishing, 
so Percy planned to have every 
moment © full). He thought about 
whom he should ‘invite as, he went 
d the. street, but there was some 
ion to every name that suggested 
mind, so he was no nearer 
n when he reached Mrs. 
Helm's thao’ when he left home. 
He found Mrs Helm on the back 
porch busy ‘over the washtub, while 
Carl, her son, was'bringing water and 
helping her all he could. Percy notic- 
ed the weary look on her face as she 
» took the bundle, ‘You look tired, 
Mrs. Helm,’” he said, pleasant, 
“Lam tired,’” she answered. ‘“‘Not 
tired exactly,’”» she corrected, “‘but [ 
have not been, well’ lately. I: could 
scarcely keep up my work this week if 
| Carl did not help meso much; it is 
+ fortunate for me that school is out.” ” 
| am sorry that you are not well.’” 
There was:a note of genuine sympathy 
. ™ Percy's voice. -_ 
“L will take a short rest if I don’t 
feel better... ‘The doctor says | need a 
change, and he wanted me to go into 
the country for a couple of weeks, at 
least, but we have no-friends in the 
F country that we would stay with, and 
: Teould not afford to pay board. I think 
a rest would dome good, even if I just 
= Sayed at’ home,’* and Mrs. Helm 
smiled bravely. 
scl hope it will,” replied Percy. 
‘Mother and Fare going upto my 
Uncle's cottage for a month. { can 
hardly wait for the time to come; we 


£0 the last of the week,’” he added, as { 


le went off the porch. 

Percy walked home slowly and 
thoughtfully, his mind’ dwelling on 
} "hat Mrs. Helm had said about not 
being well and needing a change. 
hen he entered the kitchen his eyes 
Were shining with enthusiasm over a 

plan he had thought out. 
Mother, I want to take Mrs. 


was tobe theirs for two whole © A Home Song 
reeks. Friday came at fast; al- 1 turned an ancient poeta 
Carl had thoughtit never would | ,; And found upon 'the page: 
fe little party went to Cartersville | Stone. walls do tot a prison'make, 
ithey were met by Mr. Graves. 


Nor iron bars a cage.”* 
‘Yes, that is true, i * 
There is a spirit of restfulness in You'll ind wheweryon nen 
“the ait,” Mrs. Helm declared, when That marble floors and gilded walls 
they seached the cottage on the border 
of thé Jake. “I like’ the quiet that 


Can never make a home. 
sect to bring peace to the tired body 
and't 


Helm u d Carl to th cottage with me 
fortwo weeks,*" he said, at once plung- 
ing into the: subject that was on his 


‘And friendship isa 
surely homes aud oroey nett hone; 


For there the heart can rest. 
“= Henry Van Dyke. 
Soa 


But every house where Love abides, 
ind,””’ she added: 


be the._means of some/other deserving 
people having’a good time.’” 
Percy's face flushed gladness 
Thad such a good time 
use he enjoyed every- 
Iwas ylad [ asked Mrs. 
almost well when she 
Carl had never taken 


z E row ai 
nice idea, and] shareof 


Percy wrote a Jongiletter to his aunt 
and uncle that very day, a letter that 
showed all the enthusiasm he felt over days’ 
his plan... “he, could ..said: 


4 “Aaa 
i iti iswer tT 0 3 “the x 4 Prema 
urprise, Mr. and Mrs. Gravesdid not return home. ‘You have all seen  ““Wewill make our cottage a plite 
wait to write, but late the next. day how I have enjoyed every moment of where the lonely and the neglected 
came a telegram which said: “‘ Bring my stay; ithas beenbetter forme than people can come and find rest, and to 
Mrs. Helm and Carl. We will give medicine.» Iknew other people had learn that somebody is interested in git 
them a good time.’* these good es when they got away ing‘them a little happiness said Mrs. 
As soon as Percy read thetelegram intothe quiet, where they forget care Graves. glad Percy gave usthe 
hesstaried for the Helms to tell them [Ora while, but I never expected such idea."” —Kind * Words. 
the good news. ‘You and Carl are pleasure would fall to my lot because 
going to my uncle’s cottage with me | 2m just a washerwoman. I knew 
and my mother for two: weeks.’’ was the idea to have Carl and me to come 
his greeting to Mrs. Helm. ‘Uncle Was Percy's, and I'am grateful to him 
John and Aunt Mary said I could bring for his thoughtfulness and unselfishness. 
two friends, so I am going to take and the rest of you have done so much 
you.’? 2 for us, and been so kind.. We can 


‘s never repay you for the beautiful things 
| Then he described the cozy cottage you have done for us; we hope you 
{with the big -screened porch where 


d ; fe will have a good time here the rest of 
they lived during the day, and which the summer. Youall deserve itbecause 
was transformed into sleeping rooms 5 


The Top of the Mountain 

Last summer, I was up in the Ad- 
irondack Mountains. There are high- 
er mountains in ‘the world, but none 
more beautiful. 

It was my good fortune to be travel. 
ing around with The Old Philosoph- 
er, who is old in philosophy but young 
in life. 

One day we particularly admired a 


f a 2 of the spirit you have shown in sharing 
at night with all the good fresh air they your pleasures with us for atime. Itis 
could breathe; he told of the fish they. o-ase when you have cast your bread , 
would have to.eat, the boat rides they on the waters, and I hope it will return 
would take onthe lake, the trees where 14 you not after many days, but very 
the harpmocks swing all the time, the soon’ and with a smile she ,went to 
drives in his uncle’s machine, and the jhe waiting automobile. ff 


certain mountain as it was mirrored in 
alittle lake and I said to The Old 
Philosopher: s% 

“T'd like to climb to the top of that 
mountain just for the pleasure of get- 
ting there and looking down on the rest 
of the world.’ 


where 

the binde seemed toticwitheacheaer When Mr. Graves returned from 9) Uys sad he, is quite ahuman 
in their singing. When he finished, ‘he’station he found Percy reading in wish We shall climb that mountain, 
lGartacees were bi with Rae aad the hammock, while his mother and’ ang, maybe, learn something.” 
i Mrs. Helm's fae shone. with antici Bie sant ere on the porch busy with | Others had inked that ‘mountain 
| pati <i t : i before us, for at the foot of it a little 
Fas Icoakes ime feel restedto hearyou _ "Well Percy, your guests seemed trail led up through the spruce and 
talk of all those good times,’? Mrs. Ao enjoy their’ stay with us, and they pines and a rough sign said, “THE 
‘Helm declared eee I ah not un- both looked! stronger than when they ; TRAIL UP.”” : 
derstand how you happened to think of came. I am sure the rest and change |__| gaily stepped outo that trail, the. 
asking Carland me when you have so did them both good. Yourideainhav- | pine needles forming a soft, springy 
‘many friends. We appreciate it, and ing them come has given your Aunt’ carpet under my feet. It was agentle 
we would like to go, but we would not Mary and me'a suggestion. We are’ slope upward, which did not even 
\ want to take the’ place of somebody fing towrite to our washerwoman and | cause me to slacken my pace. 
‘ou would rather have."” havejher come outfortwoweeks;then’ ‘‘Ah, ha!’* I cried. ““This is an 
# “*T Want’ you to go, “or I would not We Plan’ to have some girls and boys easy trail.’” 
have asked you. ['thoughtofyou and Who work in the factory and can not! “Ho, ho!’! replied The Philosoph- 
! Carl because you need thechange, and afford a vacation trip. | er, The trail upward is never easy all 
the other friends have slots of good ‘Every other summer we have in- | the time—only at the beginning. "Save 
“times, and you don’t."? he answered, vited just our special friends out here | your breath and your enthusiasms for 
frankly. And so it was settled. —friends who have so many others to the stiff places. § e 

The following days were very busy enjoy that they won't really appreciate | And then the trail took a swing to 
ones for Mrs. Helm and Carl, for an outing like this, but if you can set the right and.a turn to the left and it 
there were washings to be done and. aside the pleasure you would have had humped itself upwards and my pace 
their own clothes to get ready; asthey with your own friends to give some- slackened—but the sunshine filtering 
- worked they talked happily of the plea-_ body who need it a chance, so can we. (Continued on Page 8) 


{ 


Somebody Has to Pay 

Mr. Hartland’s face was very grave. 

“Patterson the druggist tells ‘me that 

‘one of your crowd broke his. window 
this afternoon,’’ sai wah 

Harold flushed. (I didn’t mean to 

throw toward his ‘glass,’” he said. 


throw the farthest and’ some of our 
shots went wild. He doesn't know 


i id it, and neither do we. c 
fe cee ee o was thinking of Marion’s bad. 


F body has to pay,” his father spending as long’as acent remai ined in 
SN him aie ms her purse.“ She was thinking ‘of the 
‘After supper Harold strolled down useless trifles that adorned’ her daugh- 
and looked at the shattered plate- glass ter’s room, the ribbons that ‘didn’t 
witidow, which has been hastily board: | match anything in ‘particular, the dis- 
ed upfor the present. “‘l suppose a carded) gloves, the extravagant toilet 
piece of glass like that costs a lot of ; articles. f: 
money,'” he observed thoughtfully. “Marion can. always see somethin, 
“anyway, Mr. Patterson wasn't to | she needs more than the money,” they } 
blame. I'm going to talk to = “She should have been rich.’’ ; 
fellows.”” “When I RS TaN 
ltr otatc(llows ras inclined | eden from tee SOD ae 
to shiftghe blame from himself, feu same trouble, You see I oughtto have ' 
for a'whole glass window!" Rov great sympathy with Marion, for she 
Newson cried. ‘Why, itwould take (takes after me. What the other. girls 
every cent 1 will have for a month. | could dress nicely on seemec tome such 
Tdon't have to pay) a cnind- |2 POOF litle bit, hardly enough for rib- 
4 morn ebony does,’’ Harold remind- | bons and candy. To cure me my fa'h- 
im. oe 
bi vere al lentegile ihe |Sngeeeen nn eee 
thought sank in. Finally Harry look- “Wha ae AL re aimed Marion. 
ed up. ‘That's right,’? he said. i UE UKE 
“(We don’t know just who did it any | 1 in the to; 
y yp, and the bottom held 
more he Sgt 209% wh rah cn em 
oS dn’ Alas zaey Na when the bo: Ke 
sl a Aorta, atk” 
meit is up to us to pay. Let's find Sree area Cet 
aaa Rew much the new Blass corte and ae eer ets pu 
@ each take our share.’” grandma calmly, you promise to put 
The glass cost a great sum, more in every penny that comes into.your pos- 
Than trapped dicated of butthey met tessens Novslvetyibue) eVehye copes 
the issue manfully. Banks were rifled, | Sifter you ee ange ere’s a big 
savings stamps sold and work contrac- | (homo nychy en gon I find it takes more 
Hern ee he Noney wast collected | tear eioueaer cemmlnanony ta atic 
tea dance. Finally ail was in hand and | YOUf resolution. 
they went to the druggist. ! 
“What's this?” he asked sharply 
when the amount was lil upon ‘he Ars Eshibiion?” exclaimed the gt 
Oncol ux Broke your window.?'s IntnesulOUelas cnr 
Harold said. ‘This isto. pay for it. Let me see. You want ten dollars 
We all put in our share.’ and you have three months to save. 
Mears aarveacall che druggist could | Anotste counts upjrathers slowly co ian. 
do was stare. Then he pug the money | I™Paticn® Person who wants everything 
Pees H to hand the minute she thinks of it; still, 


in the cash-register and coming around } ;¢ , ig 
Haase ar atrook hands wiph exch Jef | roucon et eeeaicouraged: Ill guaran 


them in turn. “You give me a new 
faith in boys: in humanity,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Ithappens just now | could il 
afford to pay for the new glass and you 
do not know what a load has been 
lifted off my mind. You may be boys 
but you have acted like men. I am 
proud andshappy to shake your hands. 
If ever you ta friend, individually 
‘or collectively, come to Patterson's 
drug-store and you will find one.”” 
“Well, somebody had to pay,” 
Harold said huskily, and the boys 
slowly filed from the store. But_ they 
felt pretty good, let me tell you. Some- 
body had to pay and they were proud 
and glad that they had done it. 

Have you ever thought that some- 
body has to pay for the things you do? 
Perhaps you think you are very clever 
in getting out of paying for misconduct 
or carelessness,, but it seems to be an 
unbreakable rule that in this life the 
things that are done must be paid for. 


Well, grandma, do you thick every 
penny that passes through my hands in 
uld take me to the Ridgewood 


time.”’ 

You might make me one, Rob,’’ 
murmured Marion carelessly, while 
she drew rapid sketches onthe table- 
cloth. ‘Then she straightway forgot 
all about it. 

Everyone was surprised when Rob 
came in next morning with an ungain- 
ly basswood box under his arm. 
“Oh-h! Ie’s ugly!’’ cried Marion, 
thinking of the candy money it woul 
low up. en 
Burn on it with your pyrography. 
needle the motto: *A penny saved i; 


mother, knowing how ungainly the 
box looked to her daughter's artistic 
eye. 

Marion took it unwillingly from her 
brother’ s hand. 

“Do you know what a promise is, 
Marion?" he asked gravely. 

Marion flushed scarlet. 

““T should hope so, Rob Hunt!’’ 


Marion’s Penny Box ing to keep this up for three months.”” | by the Crowell Co. It is an inspiring the community, looked upto, respect: 
A By Mabel Burkholder _ [> Twill, Plot forget this time. | story of a poor boy who, by means of ed and loved. My. boy, make my 
I want money! exclaimed Marion | See, | have given my word before you | determination and natural ability, made dreams for you come true! 
Hunt, dancing through the hall and |all.” Into this capacicus mouth. goes | a name for himself, almost world-wide. “Your loving father, _, 
flinging her books and gloves on the | every copper I ger for three months.'? | His first book, “Pushing to the Front,’’ Orison Swett Marden’ 
sitting-room table. "‘I could do such a ‘The first temptation came to her| went through two hundred and fifty Taare 
lovely thing if had money. Money 1 | that very afternoon, when her chum, | editions in America, and was translated Ona Grain of Rice 
must have! Money Twill have!"’ | Rose Carroll. mentioned tatty on the | into twenty-five languages. Whenhe FO. Roberts, the British Minister 
‘What could you do?” inquired | way home from school. began to write this volume he was of- of Pensions. has received an inscribed 


» Brother Rob. “Let's put together and get a| fered a good ralary to become manager ‘grain’ of rice in a glass tube, accomp- 


_ “Go to the Ridgewood Art-I-xhibi- | pound,”” 
tion, entersome of my sketches, and 3 
maybe take a prize.’’ opening her purse. 


suggested Rose, 


But the exhibition is in the fall. || Then she looked at her friend in| the world needed. long, happy, and prosperous life.”” 


‘ny that will feel! 


“‘Merely a plain wooden box, with a) *'{ was almost a candy fiend,” she 


tee that you have the money in the given | 


suggested he¥l cried Marion, hugging her rough this wi 


“Then remember you are promis- | years ago, has recently been published in a commanding position, a power in 


es, let’s!’’ agreed Marion, | the tempting propositi 


“Bue L have a penny box.”” 
“A what??? ©” ies 
Marion had to explain, though'she 


“We were just secing, who could jrig | feared Rose would’think it very child- ¥ 
dl i te te coperelike » DAD noe ‘mi 


“Shall 1 split the tiresome box: 
indling-wood?'" she asked petulantly. x 
“By'no means!” cried Rose, who 5; 
had grown very grave. ‘Let ut; to 
without candy for once, Oh, how fun- 


**Now I’m glad I didn’tspend you!" ” 
whispered Marion, dropping eleven realized)’ 
ents into the gaping mouth; forthe ° ‘‘Allithe possibilities of the giant oak 
y would be all now.”” are hidden in the acorn, and.-yet how 
‘A penny saved is a penny carned,”” i 
the homely. box seemed to say. *. © 
The penny box proved to have a 
very rapacious. appetite. Did Marion rf 
want to take the car, only a handfulof possibilities. “My boy, -y 
pennies looked up at her defiantly, stop.at the! dwarf. You must not dis- 
imtil’she would shut her purse with a appoint your father’s ambitions for 
snap and walk Only the confection -you; 2 a 2 
man knew how often she came up to ‘You.can be a very. much bigger 
his very door, and then turned away manin the world than e has been. 
as if she suddenly remembered some- ‘There are giant posmbilities in you and 
thing. you’ must ‘keep. climbing, grow! 
improving-yourself at every opportun- 
nfided to Rose. ity, always bettering’ yourself” until 
‘After Marion had fed her box for YoU measure up to a hundred percent. 
three months it became so heavy that of those possibities, until you lift your. 
it would scarcely rattle. Whence came Self to the level of your highest gift. I 
the peck of pennies? She had not giv. 2m sure ‘that you will) justify your fa. 
eh up one necessity. Was it possible ther’s faith in you, that you will not fall 
that she could ‘‘do something’”? could  #hort of his expectations. ; 
pay her way to the Mecca of her Remember, my. son, there is no 
dreams with street-car rides, ribbons, 
candy, and ice-creams? vi 
‘We'll open it,’’ cried Rob, flour- * iy, 
ishing the screw-driver_and the whole 
family gathered around the old box. 
Marion's heart beat fast , as she slipped 
her hand in’ grandma's and watched 
Reb stack the columns twenty-five 


gl 
ly, tel 
square, straight and clean. 
“Always :think of your body as 
zs i something very sacred, axa beautiful 
Nine—twenty-five—fifty—tendol- temple for the housing, of something 
lars, Marion gave a slight gurgle, but divine. Keep it pure and clean. 
| Rob was going on:”" Ten-fifty--eleven **You are infinitely more’ fortunate 
‘dollars’? Marion clasped and un- than most boys in having’ such a re- 
i clasped her hands.’’ Eleven-twenty, markable mother. She in one in a 
one, two, three, four, eleven dollars million mothers. You can never 
and twenty-four cents !’’ begin to realize how she has shaped 
‘Now if she isn’t going tocry!"’ex- your life by her wonderful love and 
claimed Rob, as tears of joy stood in unselfish devotion.’ I know you will 
Marion’seyes. ‘'No, she isn’t, either. never do anything that will grieve or 
She's going to dance instead.”” ~ pain her—lessen her respect for you. 
We'll I think I can light the fire “I T could be putback where you 
with the ola box to-morrow,’” teased are to-day, be given the chance to try 
Rob, preparing to take it tv the wood- again, with my present knowledge 
shed. and experience, I would make a tre- 
“Not much!"* cried Marion, dash-. mendous effort to improve on what if 
ing to its rescue. “Screw the bottom have done. Ob, how, many. of the 
on. pitfalls I have fallen into 1 would es- 
I'm going to use it again.” cape, how many blunders, mistakes, 
“AV hat end in view this time?”? > humiliating acts and experiences woul 
“4 whole year’s course in art!’ Lavoid! Bur nothing goes back in 
verse; everything: is headed 
friend, in which she placed unbounded towards.a definite goal. ; 
confidence. **My life on this earth is drawing 
“We can do it. Can't we, old toa close, Orison, yours is just begin- 
chum?’” ning. My hopes,centre in you. My 
dream is that you lliearD forvart 
He the work that I have begun; that you 
A Father's Letter to His Son will raise’ it ta greater heights than I 
The Life of Dr. O.S. Marden, the could have done. I'can see you now 
well-known author, who died a. few ‘in stalwart manhood, a strong figure 


hi 


of the Coronado Hotel. 


He declined anied by a magnifying glass. from # 
in order that museum at Delhi. ‘Phe inscription 
he might write abook which he thought onthe gift reads: ‘Muy God bless 4 


Ulan . f 
ins, and that even the sweet- 
are all of them derivatives 
It was once said by ascientist, that 
coal is buried sunshine.’? ‘This d 
cribes with simple forceful directness 
the’real nature of the yast black ‘de- 
posits that/constitute the very life of 
industries, — Every one knows that 
coal is of vegetable origin, and that 
plant life cannot exist without the sun. 
Some hundreds of thousands of years 
ago, when this earth was Covered with 
dense forests, the sun began its work 


of converting the carbonic acid gas of | fi 


the atmosphere into solid carbon, and 
tree and plants began to store up its 
energy. Year by year, the leaves, 
twigs and branches. which flourished 
under the sun’s warmth and light drop- 
ped at the foot of each tree, and formed 
beds of peatafter they had accumulated 

in sufficient quantities. Layer upon lay- 
er of vegetable material piled up, until 
the pressure on the underlying masses 
‘compacted them ~ 
term coal. The internal heat of the 
earth, then much more intense than 
now, drove off some of the gases and 
made the change more complete. 
Something of the enormous extent of 
ancient coal-forming jungles may be 
conceived, when it is said that our 
present forests would produce only two 
or three inches of coal if they, too, 
were subjected to a carbonizing pro- 
cess. 

The magicians:who have wrought 
wonders with coal are the. gas-maker 
and the chemist. If coal is burnt in 
the open air, heat is produced and no- 
thing left but a little ash. © Burn it in 
a closed vessel, however, and marvell- 
ous changes occur. In the first place 
coal-gas is produced, which after hav- 
ing been collected and chemical 
treated is supplied to every city home. 
Futhermore, ammonia is obtained, im. 
portant in modern agriculture, because 
by its means plants’ can be artificially 
supplied with the oxygen they need. 
Then again, asphalt is produced, much 

| _ used in road-making, although the eas 
P retort is not the chief sourec of its sup- 
ply. Lastly, ablack, noisome ooze is 
collected which goes by the name of 

‘Coal-tar.’? It is this which, at the 
touch of the modern chemist’s wand, 
is transformed into the most widely 
different substances imaginable. 

Every hue of nature has been ex- 
tracted from this foul-smelling coal 
tar, and in addition many beautiful 
colors utterly junlikej anything to be 
found in nature have heen charmed out 
ofit. To such; proportions has the 
Coal-tar industry grown that natural 

dyes are nowadays /rarely employed. 

Splendid reds of al] shades, delicate 

blue, rich green,/ exquisite yellow, 

warm browns and dead blacks are now 
all obtained from foal. The dyes chus 

| artificially made / are numbered by 
thousands. Hardly a week passes but 

| the discovery of alnew. one is chronicl- 
ed by scientific journals. 

The chemist has succeeded in ob- 
| ining more from coal than these rain- 
| bowhues. © Had he not made his min- 

\e analysis of coal, modern surgery 

might not have achieved its striking 

~ Uecesses so rapidly for he enriched its 
» Sock of drugs’ with carbolic, a most 
» “aluable antiseptic. 

The wonders of coal do not cease 

ete. A way has been devised of ex- 

‘acting from it many of the rapid d 


F tlopers, so widely used by photograph- | se: 


| tM. Beside these, there have also 
een discovered the perfumes to which 


into it, and found| beneath the 


+ Sanda mass of bones. “They were 


by 
the ‘same in ‘taste ‘and’ chemical 
composition. Among the more 
remarkable of these is ‘saccharin, 
sweeter than sugar several hundred 
times and quite indispensable in the 
treatment of certain diseasesthat are 
caused by an excess of sugar inthe 
system. : 

The coal bin in the cellars=aRén, 
contains not simply ‘fuel, but other 
things that are indispensible- in daily 
Tite. Consciously, we burn it as a 
1; unconsciously we eat it with out 
highly flavored ices and pastries, paint 
our pictures with it, employ itin dying 
our fabrics, in healing our sick and 
killing our enemies. A piece of coal 
is therefore more than ‘buried’ sun- 
shine.’’ It is a palette of gorgeous 
colors, a medicine chest of potent 
drugs, a whole arsenal of terrible 
explosives, a vial of delicious flavor. 
and a garden of perfumes; the most 
protean, variegated substance in the 
world. —Cosmopolitan. 


Nickel In Canada 

—Canada only reached her suprem. 
acy in nickel production in the latr 
part of the 19th century and after this 
nickel had been mined in Sweden, 
Norway, and New Caledonia. The 
discovery of the nickel deposits of 
Sudbury in 1883, when the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was being built, put 
Canada in the first place, although the 
mineral was at the first regarded as of 
little value. Today scores of uses are 
being found for it and the 1929 pro- 
duction of over 100,000,000 Ibs. of 


value exceeding $25,000,000 makes a i 
| The Ceylon Government Railway - 


record production. The proved de- 
posits of nickel ore in Canada are 
estimated at 2,000,000 tons, with 
other large reserves undeveloped. 


How Many Feet in a 
ond 
Charles Hopewell, police magis- 
trate, of Ottawa, contributed to a re- 
cent bulletin of the Ottawa Automo- 
tive Club a suggestion for motorists 
which, if universally followed, would 
no doubt effecta marked change for 
the better in automobile statistics. 
“*Cease to think in terms of miles and 
hours,”” writes Magistrate’ Hopewell, 
“‘and think in terms of teet- and sec- 
onds. . . .If an object suddenly cros- 
ses your path fifty feet ahead from 
where you are sitting at the wheel and 
you are travelling thirty miles per hour 
you have only one second in which to 
‘act to avoid an accident, and only half 
a second if the object is only twenty- 
ive feet away.” Illustrating his ad- 
vice by figures, Magistrate Hopewell 
points out that an automobile travel 
ling fifteen miles an hour is covering 
twenty-two feet asecond; at twenty- 
five miles, thirty-six feet; at thirty 
miles, forty-four feet; - at thirty-five 
fifty-one feet; at forty miles, 


fifty. 
sixty-six feet. What should, ther 


thought is the time limit which. his 
speed is setting for him should an 
emergency rise up before him. 


Odd Sources of Wealth 
An American artist named Mott 
traveled tothe Pribylov Islands in. a 
jing vessel a year ago to paint some 
pictures of seals in their native home, 
and one day noticed a curious bank of 


ht feet; at forty-five miles, | 


!My. Course In Show Card 


in the motorist’s 


* giate in some subjcets. 


bones —millions of ‘them—which 
had been flung up by the sea in the 


course of centuries. Further. search | Th 


has’ shown that ‘there are miles of 
these ‘bone deposits along the shores 
of the islands. One pile is a mile 
long, half'a'mile wide, and six feet 
deep. Now, bones are one of the 
_ best of all fertilizers, and the value of 
the find is simply gigantic—far greater 
than that-of any.gold mine. This 
, brings to mind the case of the wan- 
; dering Prospector who, years ago, 
while crossing a desertin Wyoming, 
| ie across the body of ahorse which, 
; thdugh it must have ‘died long ago, 
j was still fresh and sweet. The body 
was covered with a layer of fine dust, 
which the prospector recognized as 
borax. He saw the value of the dis- 
\covery andsold it to 2 large. packing 
firm in Chicago, who kept the secret 
fora longtime. Today the uses of 
borax are innumerable, and range 
from the preservation of food down to 
dressings for tired feet and lotions for 
inflamed eyes. 


‘There are about three thousand acres 
of commercial glasshouses in thé Brit- 
ish Isles. Of the total, eight hundred 
and seventy-five acres are devoted to 
tomatoes and two hundred and seventy- 
five acres-to cucumbers. 


Britain uses only three per cent. of 
the herring which age caught on its 
shores; the rest afe exported. A 
machine has becn invented which 
fillets 2,500 fish per hour, and removes 
two hundred bones from each fish in 
one and a quarter seconds. 


| nite weighing two and a quarter tons 

can be ‘placed in a newly invented 
rock-crushing machine and reduced 
! to fragments in fifty-five seconds. 


has issued platform tickets, which are 
to be sold to the non-travelling public 


will allow any one to go to the station 
either to see a friend off or to meet 
lone. It is hard to get ahead’ of the 


“| East, 


A certain traveller who had been in 
| the Congo region was aéked on his 
return what gave him the greatest 
| chrill when in that distant land. His 
| answer was that his greatest thrill came 
when listening to the strokes of Big 
Ben in London away in that far-off 
country. 

i 


* The National .1ssociation of - Gar- 
deners met in Toronto and passed a 
resolution approving the planting of a 
garden of four hundred acres of which 
half should be in the United States and 
half in Canada. This garden was to 
commemorate the hundred years of 
peace which have beeri experienced 
between the two countries. The 
lidea seems to be an excellent one. 

i 


The largest tree in the world is the 
famous Calcutta Banyan tree. It 
covers nearly two acres of ground and 
has 250 trunks. A battalion of soldiers 


[eal camp comfortably in its shade. 


Writing at Night School in 
the Belleville Collegiate 
by 
Albert Schwager 


! One night last autumn when | was 


reading the Belleville Ontario, | hap- 
pened to see an advertisement stating 
that classes would be held at the Colle- 
[ was anxious 
to learn show card writing, so [ told 


A block of hard North Wales gra~ 


: at five cents each, and these tickets | 


Mr. Campbell that I wished tovtake — 
the night classes in that work. He 
went down to see Mr. McLaurin, the 
Principal of the collegiate, and he ar- 
ranged with him for me to register. - 
ie registration fee was three dollars. 


I attended ‘classes every Tuesday 
and> Thursday. “My instructor was 
Mr. Smythe. © First of all he told us 
what materials we had to buy. Then 
he taught the position for work, and 

iow to use our brushes, to cleag them, 
and then he started us on our-wdrk. At 
I was rather. clumsy, “but Mr. 
Smythe corrected my faults. It was 
not long before I was able to write 
some nice cards, and to make sketches 
of portraits, flowers, landscapes and 
ordinary signs. At Christmas I wrote 
several nice large greeting cards for my 
teachers. : They were very much 
Pleased with them and placed them on 
tie walls where the people could see 
them. 


One night when night school was 
over for that night, Mr. Smytheinvit- 
ed me to his studio. He does a large 
show card business, and I hope to be 
able to get a job with him next au- 
tumn. / 


Wifen the classses in the night 
school were over, there wasa demon- 
stration of all, work done. This was 
open to the people of the city. The 
show card class helfed Mr. Smythe 
prepare the room for the exhibition of 
show card work. Hundreds of peo- 


ple came to the school that night, and 
were keenly interested in the room 
which we had decorated. 


fe was hard work taking this night. 
work because I was kept busy prepar- 
ing my lessons for the O.S.D. high 
school class, but I spent all my spare 
time on my show card work, and I 
hope to be able to earn a good lixing 
{ by that work. 


I 
Valedictory 


by 
Clarence McPeake 


| ‘To-day finds us here with a mingled 
feeling of joy and sadness as the time 
has come for us-to leave this school, 
our Alma Mater. Sadness because 
we, the High School class of 
have to leave our dear school 
friends. Joy because we have taken 
up the High School work. We soon 
will step into the wide world, but we 
are not afraid as we have been well- 
trained in school and in the industrial 
| departments.” ~ J 
To the late Superintendent, C.B. 
Coughlin, we owe our heartielt grat 
tude for the interest he tvok in our wel- 
fare and in the progress of our educa- 
tion. We are gratified to know that 
through histmanagement he has given 
the school a high place among the 
schools for the deaf. 


To the acting principal, our teach 
ers, our supervisors and all who hai 
helped in every way, we offer. our si 
cere gratitude for your kindness, in. 
| stuction and guidance with which you 
‘have encourged us. Through your 
ltireless efforts we have zeccived the 
} best of training and this will help us take. 
our own places in the world. 


To my Schvolmates: We, the High 
+ School class, are soon to leave you and. 
go our way into the world. You will 
meet many difficulties in your way to 
success. Do not be discouraged and try .- 
to believe that you will reach the place 
twhich we ourselves have attained. 
" Always be a good sport and remem- 
ber the motto ‘“Play up, play up and 
play the game.’"”* We now bid you 
and the school farewell. 


\granite pillars. of. the 
ever-shifting sands of the de 
PUHLISHK) SEMI-MONTHLY their place'and form W 
‘At the Ontario School for the Deat that blows. ‘The gourd 
BELLEVILLE, ONT. a night, and as Jonsh f 
L sorrew, i withers ands} sin the! 
7 a tide sun; but it takes centuries; 01 
Geo, F.STEWANT = - - + + HOMO Vehiims for the stately redwoods 
ILE. MORILISON = INsTHUCTONIN PRINTING dguglas firs to_attain to thei festi 
SS proportions. And it is just _ag-te 
{~The Canadian ix publichod solely 1n the inter- that_a strong and beautiful character, 
‘eats of the Ontario Sch EAEED ¢ = a and a richly-stored mind sfeo08 he 
‘Tho mechanical work ix all done by the pu work of a day nor ayear. These can 
appro anor te diretan of 85 TS po haincd ano. other. way.than by 
‘The xubseription price is one dollar @ yonr slow, steady, continuous growth) and 
pagubbe In mdymuce, development. -As the. Dible: puts it, 
adress al) coumunigations and subseription= we gain Our knowledge “line upon 
HE CANADIAN line, precept upon precept, here a Jit- 
tle here and there a little,'” by never. 
ceasing effort. By) 
“*The heights by sreat men reached 
~ and kept Z 
Were not attained by. sudden flight, 
Bur they, while their compa 


BRLVE VALLES ONTANIO 


Mr. Fetterly, ournew: 


di assumes charge ofthe Pty EN ys) ee 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


On July 1: 
Superinten' 
Ontario School for the Deaf, and thus 
relieves Mr. Campbell of his responsi- : 
bility as "Acting-Principal, which office Keep at it—that is the great. secret 
he has so capably filled since the death of success in this, as wellas in allother 
of Dr. Coughlin in December, 1928. things. You may have heard of San- 
The duties of this position he has dis- dow, who a few years ago was ‘said to 
charged, the Min‘ster of Education be the strongest man in. the ‘world. 
says, to his entire satisfaction, In his Well; he was a weak and sickly child, 
relations with the members ‘of the staff, but he began taking regular ‘exercises 
Mr. Campbell has exercised his auth- to develop his body, and he soon’ be-) | 
ority with firmness, discretion and came well and strong. He S 
partiality, and has displayed unfailing right and kept at it until he. was. the i 
courtesy and consideration which they champion of the world in feats. of { 
all greatly appreciate, anil as he vacates. strength. Demosthenes had a weak” 
the office, hecarries with him the good yoice and stuttered painfully, and” he 
willand best wiskes of all connected also was adelicate child. But hie made 
with the school, a up his mind to become an orator. | He 
at took all kinds of exercise to ase 

To Our Graduates, his strength and develop his lungrand 

Our ‘High School pupils, having to train his voice, and atlast, juspaby.! 
completed the second year High School “keeping atit,”” he became the world’s 
course, have finished their career in greatest orator. + tune ofc] 
the O.S.D. and will not,/be ‘with us ~ ub ith 
next fall. On these, ag, well as on all 
former graduates, we wish to’ impress 
the truth that, while they have finished " 
the school course, they have not, or 
at least should not have completed author, was a | 
‘eis education. Too many pupils voyage with his father. Soon afte 
take this very great_and lamentable the vessel got under way Mr. Kipling 
sor. {twas Sit Walter Scott who went below, leaving Rudyard on deck: 
said: °"The best part of every man’s Presently there was a great commotiqn 
education is that which he, gets him- overhead, and one of the officers ran, 
Sato ePhis is absolutely true. Ask down andbanged, at Mr. Kipling's 
any. intelligent, well educated person, door. Mr. Kipling,”’ he cried, | P 
wy the. will cell you that nearly all of" your boy has crawled out on the'yard- 
Ae most ureful knowledge was obrain- afm, and if he lets go, he'll drown!”* 
ed. after he left school, andthat the ""Yes.’" said’ Mr. Kipling, glad to 
Sequisition of this knowledge was one Know that nothing serious was wrongs 
Of the greatest pleasures of his life. ‘but he won't let go."? ‘The boy is 

father of the man,’ and Kipling has 

as gs ge. Shown this same characteristic all his 

“In. school, the pupil's mind is dis- je. "He wouldn't let gu'” of any 
ciplined, he finds out how to study ambition or aim he had, and by Y keeps 


_ Following is a facsimile of the inscription: 


d to assimilate his knowledge, and -j Ms 

an ee Oeue loantaionet But Me eee meee ae AS A TRIBUTE TO THE 

the mere foundation of an educa- i : ; N 
tion, like that of a house, while neces- FIDELITY, EFFICIENCY AND DEVOTION TO DUTY 


sary, is by itself of little use. On this ‘Well, what man bas done man can 
mut be erected the superstructure, 40 again. Take as your motto, "He 
Which is the-useful partof both a build. Who thinks he can, can.’” Make up 
ing and’an education. ‘This is what your minds that you will become intel- 
you are doing when you read good ligent, well-educated men and women, 
books, by your study of nature, by and you surely will succeed, if you be- 
your conversation with intelligent peo- gin now and just keep at it. To him 
ple, by your own thought and observ- that knocketh at the door of knowledge 
ation. Sointhe training of the intellect its shall surely be opened, and he that 


and the culture of the mind, as well seeketh wisdom, findeth it. 


OF. 


CHARLES B. COUGHLIN M.D. 
“PRINCIPAL OF THE 
ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE. DEAF 


as in the cultivation of character and | - CO Acorns ‘i 
Of all yourmoraland spiritual faculiies, ! And one delightful feature of this THIS TABLET WAS PLACED HERE 
make sure that you _ great truth is that the road to wisdomis 
Build it well, whate’er you do, “the sure road to truest happiness. Since BY. THE DEPARTMENT: OF EDUCATION 
Bui it strong, and straight andtrue, the world began, no man or woman has y : 
Build it deep and build it broad, ever found happiness by seeking for it. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Build it for the eye of God. {It cannot be so obtained. Happiness 
Fe comes unasked, unsought, when we 
But remember that “‘there is no are in the path of duty and inno other 
royal road to learning.” The-prince, way; and. the highest duty and the 
like the peasant, must gaia this great strongest obligation that can rest upon 
prize by faithful, persistent, earnest any man is to develop to the utmost 
endeavor. In fact, there is no royal possible extent and to make the very 
road to anything of real. and lasting best possible use of, every talent and 
value. Nature teaches this lesson. It every faculty that God has bestowed 
took millions of years to build up the upon him. 
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werall,.D. Hoage. 
100° yards” Dash—C. Hi 


ved“ Averall, A. Fox., 


in: Brockville‘on 
June y 1930, e the! Tipe age of 


self. 


them'onaclosing 
‘When Dr. Coigh: 


“hee Aveeks,” but 

months have passed and: Be 
acting. = 

However, Iie was.glad, “and he was” 
sure they all were vlad, that anew 
Principal!’had -been appointed, ‘who. 
would take charge on July Ist, nd to 
him it would be a very gicat relict. 
He had done the very best ‘he. could, 
and he\Wished toithank: the members 
of the staff for their loyal co-operation 
and assistance. "He was sure thatthey 
would give the new Principalthe same 
loyal assistance and co-operation, they 
had given to Dr, Coughlin and= him- 
He was.confident Mr Feiterly 
would prove to.be the right man in the 
right place: — He had had along’ and 
successful experience: in educational 
matters ahd he had no doubt he,would 
carry on3the. work of the ‘School to 
ever greater success than in. the. ps 
He hoped they would all have a ‘very 
pleasant and recuperative holiday’and 
come back in the’ fall prepared to do ; 
even better work than during the 
session now closing. CRE 

Afterthe reading of the ‘Honor Roll, 
which‘appeats on page 6 of thiv teste,‘ 
the prizes and awards for the ‘sports 
were distributed to the boys by. Mr. 
Blanchard, Chairman of the General 
Athletic Committee, and to the’ girls 
by Miss Bell,‘Chairman of the Girls’ 
Athletic Committee.” The names‘of 


_ the winnersare in another column, 


A Certificate of Standing was then 
presented to each pupil 
“High School Class, as follows: Murray 
Brigham, Clarence © McPeake, Helen 


McNish, Robert Robertson, Albert) 


Schwayer ‘and Mildred Volk. Mr. 
Campbell. especially complimented 
Murray Brigham, who, out of twelve 
subjects, got eight first class and four 
second class honors. 

‘The following teachers have com- 
pleted their three years* Normal Train- 
ing Course, and were awarded” their 
Cert ficates: Misses Margaret’ Lally, 
Margaret Squier, Marjorie - Hegle, 

Martha. Benedict, Marion Code, 


Grac ce Burt, Rosemond VanAllen and 


Mr. Carson Stratton. 

Miss Ford then asked the privilege 
of suving a few words. She said that 
she was sure ‘she. was voicing the 


| sent:nents of the whole staff in ex- 


Pressing their hearty appreciation of 
> the uniform kindness and courtesy that 
Mr. Campbell had shown in. all the 
duties and contacts devolving on him 
us Acting Prinicipal, and they were 


all very grateful to him for the “con- 


filerate and helpful way in which he 
had exercised his authority. She! 
~ could assure him that in his retirement 
| head of the School, he enjoys the 
_ Confidence, respect and good-will of 

‘very member of the staff. 
5 Mr. Campbell thanked Miss Ford 
> for her kind words of appreciation. 


‘atever measure of success he had, ! 


) is could conscientiously say that he, 
E bad done the best he could, and he’ 
@ | {ould not have done even as wellashe 
| ‘ad without the co-operation and assis- 
: F tunce of the members of the staff. - 


in the} 


Michael's, died on June 7- He bad 
greatly endeared himself to the Catho- 
lic children at the O,S.D., who. ex-. 
pressed great-regret at deat 


Soft-Ball - 


pics, Captained, by. James. Cecchini, 
* captured the school championship by 


defeating the Giants 9-7 in the “final 


game of the play-offs. 

—Each-team- with one game to. its 
credit went into the final game bent 
‘on winning. Tr. was-a close struggle 
throughout and “‘getting ‘the breaks’’ 


‘seemed to be, and was, the - deciding ~ 


factor. 


this yeat.. The new champions will 
be banqueted in the dining room on 
Friday evening. 


The Annual O.S.D. Field Day 
The field day was held on June 3rd, 

on the girls’ campus. ‘The weather 
‘was ideal, and the day Was a great suc- 
Cess. The competitive events were 
handled by the members ‘of the joint 
athletic committee. 
i+ The sprints and long distance 
races for the boys took place at the 
Belleville Agricultural Park. through 
the. courtesy of the Belleyjlle Parks 
‘Commission. 


Below is given the list of events and 
the entrants who secured places “or 


points. 
Senior Boys 

1" Standing’ Broad <2 Jump—oR 
Thompson, B. Micetick, F. Meyette: 

2. Running Broad Jump —E. Bell, 
B. Micetick, R: Thompson. 

3. Running High Jump—B. Rich- 
ardson, E. Bell, R. Thompson. 

4. Running Hop-step-and-jump— 
E. Bell, A. Schwager, R. Thompson, 
K. Foster. 

5. 100 yards Dash—B. Micetick, 
E. Bell, C. McPeake, (I. Meyerte 
R. Thompson. ) 


6 220 yards Dash—E. Beli, B. 
Micetick, R- Thompson. 
7. 440 yards Dash—E. Bell,- Ba 


Micetick, R. Thompson. 

8. Shot Put—B. Micetick, D. 
Armes, J. Matthews. © 
+ 9. Relay Race—B.. Micetick, D. 
Armes, C. McPeake, K. Foster. 
10. One Mile- Race—E. Bell, F. 
Merete R. Thompson, B. Micetick, 


il. Pole Vault—B. Micetick, R. 
‘Thompson, E. Bell. 


Intermediate Boys / 

1. Standing Broad Jump—S. Powell, 
| C.LaRocque, A. McShane. 

2. Runuing Broad Jump—A. Mc-) 
{ Shane, C. LaRocque, G. Harrison. 

3. Running High Jump—C. Grim- 
oldby, A, Shepherd, W. Greenwood. 
{4.100 yards—A. McShane, G. 
) Harrison, C La Rocque. 


'5. 220 yards —A. McShane, C. La, 


| Rocque, R: La Tour. 
6. Relay Race—R. La Tour, Mc- 
Shane, Bostnari and La Rocque. 


Junior. Boys 
1. Standing Broad Jump—C. Haist, 
J. Averall, G. Evans. 
2. Running Broad Jump—C. Haist, 
J. Averall, A. Fox. 


1 
On Wednesday evening the Phil- 


i 
“This closes the soft-ball season for 


Ul, S. Kowalewicz. ~ 


Senior Girls 
bE Standing Broad Jump—M. Park- 


d er;\R. Benedict, C. Youngs. 


2 Running! Bréad JumpeoM. Park- 
er) /R.° Benedict, C. Youngs. 
}% Running High Jun.p—G. 


Rey. Chas. Killeen, pastor of St Clarke, M. Parker, C. Youngs. 


4.100 Yards Dash—M: Parker, 
E. Gerow, R- Benedi 

5: 220 Yards Dash—M. _ Parker, 
E. Gerow, M. Bowen. 


Intermediate Girls 
18 Standing Broad Jum; A. Prus, 
G. McNab, E.- Mazzali. Pe 
2. Running Broad ERA: Prus, 
E.“Mazzali, R. Morton. 


Nab, R: Morton, E. Mazzali. 

*4. 100 Yards Dash—G. McNab, 
E Mazzali, K: Hales. 

5.200 Yards Dash—G. McNab, 
A.4Prut, K. Hales. 


and the girls into two groups. In each 
of the senior groups, the prize was a 
silver cup. ‘These cups were put up 
for competition by Mrs. C. B, Cough- 
lin, and remain the property Af the boy — 
aud, L girl who has the greatest total of 
points earned in competitive events on * 
Sports Day and Field Day. | This year 
the girls’ cup was won by Mary Park- 
er ‘wath a total of 20 points. 


‘Fhe. competition was very keen 
among the boys. Thompson and 
Micetick were-unableto complete the 
pole vault on Field Day on account of 
a faulty pole. They completed this 
eveng an. Thussday with Micetick.tak- 
ing the honours, making him tied with 
Bell for the cup. This made neces- 
saty the’ purchase of a second cup. 
After consultation with the principal it 
was décided that, because of the unu- 
sual Conditions, the’ school would pro- 
vide (he Second cup, an exact replica 
of the'one already donated. The cups 
were'won by Elwood Bell, and Banco 
Micétick each with 23 points. The 
secorid prize was awarded to Robert 
Thowipson ' with 22 ‘points.  Haist 
and Averall being tied for first prize 
among the juniors with 13 points a 
similar prize was awarded. Hoage 
and Wozick jumped off for the ‘se- 
cond'place, D. Hoage winning. 

The’ other prize winners follow: 


2nd. prize, senior girls—Estelle 


Gerow - 

2nd. prize, senior boys—R. 
Thompson A 

1st. prize, _ inter. pitls—Goldie 
McNabb ~ 

1st. prize, inter. boys—Arthur 
McShane 

2nd. prize, _ inter. -girls—Emma 
Mazzali. © 

2nd. prize, inter. boys—Cyril La 
Rocque 


Ist, prize, junior. boys— Averall 
and Haist tied. 
2nd. prize, junior boys—D. Hoage 


Junior Sports 
The junior day was sponsored by 
Misses Cass, Handley, Panter, and 
Rierdon who deserve every praise 
for the very interesting day they 
provided: The events were: 


be 


BABY BOYS ex 
25 Yard Dash, Railroad Train, Chi- 
ese Chicken Relay, Peanut Scram- 


BABY GIRLS 
25 Yard Dash, Siamese Twins Race, 
Ball and Hoop Relay, Peanut Scram- 
ble. é 


3. Running High Jump—G: Mc-— 


yes 220 yards Dash—C. Haist, i i 


JUNIORS: 
50 Yard Dash, Burnham Wood Slow 
Walking Race,’ rolling’ Target, 
Wand Relay, Peanut Scramble, Tow- 
er Ball, Squirrel in Trees. 


The O.S:D. Prize: 
Field Day Reco: 
Riggs’ Shia 8? yee Team 
(1921-22). 
Y.M.C.A. Cu Sr. H key T 
(1922-23), Drei enaeeancets 
Y.M.C.A. Bowling Prize—O. S.D. 
Teachers (1929-30). 
Deacon Cup—O.S.D. Relay team 
(1928-29-30) 
1928—R. ‘Thompson, F. Mey- 
ette, N Meee E: Bell. 
‘—R.= Thompson, F, Mey- 
ette, nN Jassan, K. Foster. z 
1930—K. Foster, W. Burlie, G. 


pend 


j Grimoldby, R: LaTour, ‘A. Shepherd, 
G. Bostnari. 


Kiwanis ‘Cup= (Ice )Sprint)—R. 


‘ 
The boys were divided into three Thompson (1930). 
groups according to weight and. age, | 


The Coughlin Cups: 
1927— Dorothy Baillie; Nathan Holt. 
1928—Mary Parker; Nathan Holt. 
1929—Mary Parker; H. McMillan; 
1930—Mary Parker; Elwood Bell; 

The School Cup-: 

+ 1930—Banco Micetick. 

The Bank,of Commerce Cups-; 

(Poultry) R. Flager. 1928-29-30 


Senior. Boys 


Standing broad jump—Hugh Mc- 
Millan (1929):8 ft. 3in. 


Running broad jump—Elwood Belt= 


(1930) 17 fe 103¢ in. 

Pole vauli~Hanco Micetick 1930) 
8 ft. 8in. 

Hop- step-and-jump—A. Schwager 
(1927) 35 ft. 2 in. 

Shot put—12 Ibs. Bancu Micetick 
(1929) 51 ft. 1 in. 

Shot put=19 Ibs.’ Banco Micetick 
(1930) 27 ft. 9 in. 

100 yards dash—Banco Micetick 
(1930) 11 sec. 

220 yards dash—F. Bell (1930) 
24 45sec. 

440 yards _dash—Elwood™ . Bell 
(1930). 1 min. 2-5 sec. > 

3 mile race—Elwood Bell (1929) 
20 min. 

1 mile race—Elwood Bell (1930) 
5 min. [5,1-5 sec. 

Running_ High Jump—Hugh Mc 
Millan (1929) 5 ft. 3 in. 


Intermediate Boys - 

Standing broad jump—F  Meyette 
(4928) Kurven Foster (1929) 7 ft. 
Sin. * 

Running high jump—Cifford Grim- 
oldby (1930) 5 fr. 1ii 

Running broad jump—A.- McShane 
(1930) 14 fr. 10 in. 

100 yards dahh—F. Meyette (1928) 
12 2-5 sec. 

220 yards dash—Arthur McShane 
(1930) 29 see: 


Junior Boys 

Standing broad jump—Clifford 
Haist (1930) 7ft. 2in. 

Running broad jump—Clifford 
Haist (1930) 13fr. 8in. 

Running high jump—F.. _Wozick 
(1930), J. Averatl (1930), -D. Hoage 
(1930) 4fc. 2 in. 

100 yards dash—K. Foster (1927) 
13 4-5 sec. 

220 yards dash—K. Foster (1927) 
34 4-5 sec. 


¢ 
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HONOR ROLL 
Some parents have misunderstood 
the purpose of the Honor Roll. 


does not necessatily imply that the 
appear on the Grape ll A 


pupils whose ni 


~ Roll have taken honor standing in their 
‘examinations, or even that they have 
completed the work of the grade, or 
hs pupils 

2 whose names are onthe roll are the 
wihose namics 2Usch class who have O™AEE Ie 
had the best record throughout the 
session for conduct, application and 


are fit for promotion. 


: Junior: Departme t 
Grape Il D : 
Norah Carey 


I Dalton Storring 


Ila Murphy 


Marie St. John 
Albert Lavalle 
Lilah Hillman 
Doreen Brown 


‘equal : 
Manley Trembley 


Jessie Lake 
Marion Storring 


progress. All of these are taken into Grave ll C 


consideration. A pupil whose conduct | 
“and general deportment has been un- 
satisfactory, or whu has been habit- H 
ually careless and_ indifferent in his 


Harold Major 
Herber White 
Russell Manning 


studies, might take the highest marks Uncravep A 


in the examinations, yet not be deemed | 
worthy of a place on the Honor. Roll. 


Charles Smith 
James Christy 


Centrawise a pupil might not stand at UNGRADED B 


or near thetopin the examinations, ; 
yet be placed on the Honor Roll be- 


Bobbie Pierce 
Lloyd Birdsell 


cause of his or her general good record | Grape I A 


in all other respects. 


Lawrence Carley 
Dominico Rolando 


Senior Department 
H. S._ Crass 
G. Murray Brigham 
C. McPeake 
Grave 9 
Edrie Kinsella 
Irene Stoner 
Elwood Bell 
Grave 8 ~ 
Sidney Wall 
Grace Dart 
Marie Smith 
Grape 7 A 
Francis Meyette 
Gordon Richardson 
Esther Bowen 
Mary Parker 
Grave 7 B 
Wallace Sloan 
Kurven Foster 
Gladys Clark 


\ equal 


Intermediate Dept. 
Grave VIA 
Adele Lowson 
Ernest Maitre ’ 
Anival Shepherd \} 
Goldie Macnab) 
Grape VI B 
James Farrance 
Arnold Wilson 
Franklin DeShelter 
Grape V A 
Norman Sero 
Nicholas Wozick 
Frank Breeze’ 
Grape VB 
Merle Hopkins 
Kathleen Gwalter 
Ferne Spencer ) 
Beatrice Matheson ) ©WU2! 
Grape IVA 
Apolonia Prus 
Audrey Nottage 
Stanley Powell 
Grape [V B 
Glen Harrison 
Marie’ Roberto 
Clifford Coles 
Grape Ill A 
Helen Hallman 
Willie Toews 
Lloyd Greene 
Grave III B 
June Barty 
Joffre Averall 
John Major 
Grade II] C 
Leé Mulvaney 
Victor Egeinton 
Florence Carriere 
Uscrapep 
Olive Beesaw 
Evelyn Babad 
Winnie Rayburn ) 
Rita Laferriere 


equal 


* Dorothy Antanow 

Grave I B 

Olga Bostnari 
! Harry Husak 

Bruce May 
Grave I C 

Frank Mair 

Jessie Christie 

Kenneth Ansley 
Uxcrapep C 

Ida Irvine 
Preparatory GRADE SR. 

Albert Smith 

Ruby Carnall 
1 Vivian Richardson 
| Preparatory GRADE Jr. 
' Dan Bostnari 
| Anna Hedden 
| 


Wands Work} equa 
Zelda Rosenberg J 9°" 
Uxcrapep D 
Margaret Knott 


s Sewing Room 
| Grape V. 
' Merle Hopkins 
Marie Smith 
Alma Saunders 
GrapelV. 
| Goddie McNab 
| Antonia Trottier 
' Pearl Little 
Grape III 
t Marie St. John 
| Clare Cronkwright 
{Grave Il 
| Fern Spencer 
{ 


Irene Coles 
Mary Gale 


Domestic Science 


| Merle Hopkins 

i Irene Stoner 

| Beatrice Matheson 
Grace Dart 

H Helen McNish 

Rose Benedict 

Margaret Brent 

Elsie Wright 

Florence Langdon 

Susie Sherrit 

Gladys Clark + 


Shoe Shop 
SENIOR 
: Banco Micetick 
| Bert Richardson 
Franklin DeShelter 
INTERMEDIATE 
H Morley Cust 
| Glen Harrison 
Francis Meyette 
Jussor 
Jack Christie 
Jack Love 
Stewart Donaghy 


SENIOR : 
Kurven Foster - 
+ Norman’Sero 

| Jack Harrison 

| INTERMEDIATE 
Ciiford Grimoldby 


_ Arthur McShane ing 
see fil Shepherd r : 
n\ ephe | Dear years, that have taught us your 
Frank Were ; wisdom and truth, 

eae nto | Guard and defend all the dreams of 
Clarence Bowers ou foul, v 
Oliver Dailleboust Hold still before us the banner of right, 

‘Arm us with the courage'to fight. 
| Print Shop | Give us the courage to fight unafraid, 

SENIOR Give us the trust to march on undis- 
Elwood Bell mayed. 

Reber Thome ea, : Give us the wisdom to conquer our 
Sidney Wall } equal fears, ; 

INTERMEDIATE And facé without flinching, the 
Rene Latour tasks of the years, 
Cae s Give us the cadre that strengthens 

gOpsowicz the heart, 

Jumtony a eon Give us the patience to play well our 

part. Pe 
Chae ee Give us the knowledge to choose the 
Juxton B ‘ right road, 
} Wali Wliamnson Give-us the vigor to carry our load. 
> a Steve Kowalewicz | Up, onward we're marching, fearless 
Carl Borth and tried, 
a : May Father, Love and Wisdom 
cee Residence walk by our side. 
Eh ed Time must not alter, nor fears take 
Mildred Volk peated 
Trene Stoner ~ The beautiful vision that leads us 
Alma Sanders . today ! 
Mee aoe . —Helen Trafford Moore. 
Audrey Nosage ‘ se 
largaret Donaghy linotype, feed presses and bind books, 
A ries in short, they can run a publishing 
Ri Laf aca , plant; they can operate a loom, a drill 
Margaret McLeod sequal press or a'lathe; they can sew, and 


cook, and bake, wash and keep a house 
in order; they can sow seed, cultivate 
the ground and reap the harvest, breed 


Helen Hallman } 1 
Violet Hannah { €9" 


Jessie Auld 2 i 7 
. qual live stock and operate a dairy, raise fruit 
Wand eo and flowers and vegetables; they work 
Hzabety omit in factories with as much safety as the 
Boys’ Resid hearing people. 

ys esidence They can repair shoes, automobiles, 
Murray Brigham design and cut jewels; drive auto- 
Albert Schwager mobiles as safely and carefully as 
Elwood Bell anybody ; engrave plates. take pictures, 


Kurven Foster 
Norman Sero 
Arnold Wilson 


make photoengravings; they can build 
houses, paint them, plaster them and 
paper the walls; they can manage a 


Morley Cust fraternal order whose insurance is as 
Joffre Averall safe and sound as any old line com- 
Fred Dixon pany; they meet in local ‘social 
Billy Rule i 


national and inter-national conv: 
tions; they deal in real. estate an 
promote enterprises; they act in 


gatherings, ‘in state assuciations ay, 


What the Deaf Can Do mote _ 
Persons who have received little in- | Motion Pictures. i 
formation about them or have hadlittle | | They are Jaw-abiding people with 
contact with the deaf often ask what | the occasional black-sheep, as is the 
they can do. For their benefit Editor {case with the hearing, and now and 
Travis of the Silent Hoosier replies to. then a downright mean one; they are 
the question:— self-respecting, -independent and in- 

They can play football and basket- dustrious, wich an ‘occasional pan- 
ball equal to hearing people, as well as | handler; no one is more ‘severe in 
baseball, and can indulge in other i judgment of these black-sheep than 
athletic sports like running, swimming | the deaf themselves. 

land wrestling, making a living—not In fact the moral, intellectual, 
a life—as well as hearing people. And ; social and industrial conduct. of the 
besides these they.can go out into the ; deaf is equal to the average ‘of those 
world and they can preach. They can | who hear. One is constrained to say 
nurse the sick, they can teach school; {they measure above the average in 
they can do office work, they.can re- morals and_ industry, but to claim no 
solve materials into chemical elements, | more than the average sufficient 
they can paint pictures and mold and ‘and fully within the veri ‘And the 
chisel beautiful forms, they.can write fine things about it all is that they do 
poetry, design beautiful private works, ‘all these things with. so little osten- 
lay out and beautify grounds. + ‘tation, so much as a matter of course. 

They cantake their placesalongside that the public does not know it—2 
the hearing mechanic with saw and thing that “is in itself a proof that all 
‘hammer, trowel and hod, pick and the deaf wantis a fair field and no 
shovel, they can set type, operate the favors. 


|| oceans, 


d.| for'a time as'though ‘the 


ica, but huge preserves” set aside | by 
the government will prevent extermin- 
ation. Ukerewe, an island in Lake 
» Victoria, has been isolated as one cle- 
 phant preserve. ; 
One of the chief: exports of these 
colonies is sisal for. binding twine. 
They borrowed the plant from Central 
America. But England hopes she can 
ultivate cotton, tan bark, and coffee. 
© Already Uganda sends out more than 
200,000 bales of cotton annually. 


: The Vastness of-South Amer-| 


ica 

The vastness of South America is 
jing we must understand. © [ 
avel_ about. thirty or forty thousand 
miles each’ year trying to cover my 
circuit. “It takes me longer to go be- 
b tween the extreme points, from: Pan- 
F ama by steamer down the west coast 
' and on through the Straits to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, than. it would take to go 
| ftom San Francisco to Cairo and back 

to Glasgow. 

You think of Bolivia as a little coun- 
ty. ltisasbigas Germany, Austria, 
band England. Peru is as large as all 

ted States from Nova Scotia to 

Gulf. Argentina equals all the 

ited States, west of Omaha. Brazil 

- ited States with another Texas 

added. The ‘resources of that vast 

Paea are in keeping with the bigness of 
E the continent. 

You know, at least vaguely, of min- 

trals—gold, silver, tin, copper, vanadi 
f um, bismuth. tungsten, the ‘diamond 
P mines of #razil, and the emerald mines 
y of Columbia. Chile’ ard Bolivia have 
+ been selling $130, 000, 000 worth of ni- 
trates every year to fertilize the bect- 
E ‘ugar fields of the world. The black, 
Pfich alluvial soil of Brazil, Argentina, 
- ind Uruguay, is as good as the bestin 

Minois'and’ Towa. Corn grows seven- 

‘bushels to the acre; wheat, fifty 
p bushels; alfalfa, six crops ™ year. 

In the latitude south of he equator, 
p3far as Chicago is north of it, we 
Stave an Illinois. soil and a southern 

Gilifornia climate. Such @ combina- 
ton comes as near toan_ agricultural 
Paradise as there isin this poor world. 
B What kind of barns do they build ia 
Areenuna??* a man asked me. “‘What 
they want barns for?! replied. 
hey do not need to keep cattle out 
Bo the cold. They do not have to cut 
and store their hay. It grows twelve 
lonths in the year.’” 
“Homer C.Stuntz, in the World 
utlook, ee 


tee 


ibeloog ferns, mosses, ficken 
ds and mush-rooms. 


is divided into 

ingdoms: the 

al’ Kingdom, ‘the’ Vegetable 
dom and the Mineral Kingdom. 
Whe vegetable lives very largely on 


of | the mineral, and'there are many an- 


| but few. plani 


id its losses were corres- 
pondingly’ severe. It almost looked 
ies. it 
met with would force us to iq 

for whole “generations uur pre-emi- 
nence as-the chief ‘carriers of “the 
world’s trade. 

Yer Jess than 10 years after the close 
of the war we own half the e: 
tonnage, and: we are building 
three-fifths of the new vessels. 

‘ily mean that we. are 

1913. The British 
merchant marine was then not mere- 
ly the largest, but the youngest and the 
‘Swiftest on the seas. It may have lost 
something’ also. in comparative size. 
But tha it should make the showing it 
does is, when one comes to think of it, 
little less than'a miracle of recovery. 
Moreover, it would seem that our mer- 
cantile navy is maintaining its old rep- 
utation for being well abreast of: all 
the latest developments in’ structure 
and motive power. We led the world 
in turning over from wood to iron and 
from iron and’ steel. If our ‘leader- 
ship is not'so obvious and command- 
ing in the new transition from coal to 
oil, we can at Jeast claim we are not 
much, if anything, behind the best. 
—London Times. 


Plant Life. . 

We have all seen many different 
kinds of plants. We have observed 
how they differ from each otherin size 
and shape, in color and appearance. 

They. range from the giant tree to 
the tiny blade of grass; from the sober- 
colured evergreen to the brightest of 
pretty flowers. 

Most of us could easily name the 
different parts of a plant—the roots, 
the stem, the branches, the leaves, the 
buds, the flowers and the fruit or seeds 

After a little thought, we should no 
doubt remember that the. roots of a 
plant is that part of it which is always 
present; the stem nearly always; while 
the leaves, flowers and fruits are pre- 
sent-only at certain seasons of the year. 

Just as in an animal there are‘ vav- 
fous parts, or organs, as they are cal- 
led, which have’some particular work 
to perform, such as the mouth and the 
stomach, whose work is concerned 
with the feeding of the body; so in 
plants there are organs for performance 
of various dutie. 

For instance, in a plant, the root, 
the stem and the leaves are all con- 
cerned in the work of itsnourishment; 
while the flowers are concerned with 
the production of the seeds, from 
which new plants may grow. 

Plants, like animals, due time; 
and if there had been no seeds to car- 
ry on plant life, after a time all the 
plants would have disappeared from 
the earth. 

Some plants produce flowers from 
which their seeds are ripened. These 
are therefore classed as the ‘‘Howering 
plants;’’ in this class we have all the 
ordinary trees, shrubs and the thou- 
‘sands of green herbs. * 


limals that live solely on vegetables. 
“Without minerals there would be 
if there were no plants 
there would be no vegetable-eating an- 
imals: and the flesh-eating animals 
would soon kill and eat each other off 
the face of the earth. 
us we may see how the three 
Kingdoms of Nature depend upon 
each other, 


Wonders of Modern Liner 

It is difficult for the landsman to 
realize the immense size of such ves- 
sels asthe Majestic, the Berengaria, 
and the Leviathan. Here are some 
interesting facts concerning these huge 
ships: « Fifty thousand ton ships have: 
Length, 900 to 960 ft.—about a sixth 
of a mile; speed, 30 miles an hour— 
equal to that of a greyhound; leave 
wash: astern for miles; ove’ 4,000 to 
5,000 people; thousands of tons of 
cargo; engines 100,000 horsepower; 
boilers covering area of five acres; 
funnels rising from engine room tu 
height of 180 ft.—35 ft. higher than 
Nelson’s Monument -in Trafalgar 
Square; each ship kas nine decks; 
walk around deck from bow to stern 
and back, half a mile; 9,000 switches 
and 15,000 electric lamps. 


A Thread 4,000 Miles Long 

“'Sea Island cotton is the best kind,’” 
said a Southerner.’ “‘Ievis finer and 
silkier than any other cotton in the 
world. A pound of it can be spun 
into 4,770 miles of thread. 

“For an. experiment, once, in the 
English fown of Manchester, a skilled 
spinner spun a pound. of Sea Island 
cotton into a single thread 1,000 miles 
long. 

“Then, for another experiment, he 
took another pound of -cotton and 
spun it into as many hanks as he could 
get. He got 10,000 hanks in all and 
the yarn in each of them measured 
840 yards. Thus, out of a pound of 
cotton 4,770. miles of yarn was pro- 
duced. © Thisyarn, though, was too 
fine to be of any practical utility. 


Oil was first found in’ Trinidad in 
1859 but there were no roads and the 
supply did not seem large enough for 
export. That spring is still running, 
though many people are at first unwill- 
ing to believe that oil offsuch quality 
can be féund in a natural state. A 
bountiful providence has endowed 
Trinidad not only with oil but with 
asphalt, which is contained in’ a vast 
lake known as the Pitch Lake. . This 
lake is so solid that you may walk on 
it, and tramlines, along which the 
excavated asphalt is transported, are 

It is nevertheless, 

and_ the holes. 

y's digging fill up with | 

unexpected rapidity. The streets “of | 

London, and of many other great 

cities, are paved with the produce of 
this extraordinary lake. 


Litde more than sixty years ago it 
was thought that no living creature. 
existed in the great depths of the ocean, 
but we now know that this belief is 


There are other plants which never 
bear flowers; they have strange.organs ; 
instead, which give rise to germs equal | 
to seed, but which are called spores. 
To the class of “‘flowerless plants’’ 


erroneous, for many remarkable form: 
‘of animal life have since been 

covered dwelling therein. ‘The 
majority of fish dwelling at adepth | 
below one thousand fathoms are quite 


of light produced by: their light-bearing 
kindred., Blind fish are also found in 
the “subterranean: waters of ‘certain 
Caverns in both Id’and the New 
‘Worlds, while’ in the shallow coastal 
waters of California there exists a 
‘species of goby that cannot sec. 


In-a recent article or for a - 
‘Toronto financial paper, James E. 
Boyle, professor of agricultural econ- 
omics at Cornell University, states: 

“Canada is a country of vast virgin 
resources. The United States is some- 
times. spoken of as the richest country 
in the world, due to the immense 
Progress of both agriculture and 
industry in that country. ‘The fact is, 
however’. that Canada is a country of 
larger area, and of far greater wealth 
in natural resources percapita. With a 
a balanced development of Canadian 
Tesources, coupled with an equally 
balanced growth of those two great 
arteries of economic life—transpor- 
tation and banking—Canada is destined 
to be the wealthiest country in the 
warld. Already her exports per capita 
have a value. four times those of the 
United States.’” 


The Western Wheat Pool is the 
biggest affair of its kind which has been 
known in the history of the world. 
During the year ending August 31, 
1929, the gross turnover reached the 
colossal figure of $288,097, 071; and 
this was handled by the farmers them- 
selves, who have been told, often 
enough, that they were wholly unable 
to carry on any co-operative associ- 
ation. Evidently the farmer is begin-_ 
ning to think that he can run his own 
grain market; and hevis doinggr with 
Great success. 

Canada's Coal Fields 

Canada will not have a fuel problem 
for many generations. Under the 
broad acres of Alberta alone, there is 
a coal ‘reserve which is adequate to 
meet the needs of the Dominion for 
hundreds of years, for according to 
reliable estimates there is a store of no 
less_ than 1,059,000,000,000 tons. 
‘The’ quantity makes the imagination 
reel. Last year, the Provinfe’s 247 
mines produced 7,334,179- tons of 
coal, 2,422,729 tons of which were 
shipped to other provinces in Canada. 


English Channel] Scheme 

‘As an alternative to the proposed 
tunnel under the English Channel. an 
American’ engineer has advanced a 
counter-proposition, calling for a 
bridye. , Where the water is too deep 
for piles or filled jetties, this bridge 
would be continued by anchored float- 
ing sections, connected so as to form 
a. continuous railway. Two lifting 
spans would allow vessels to pass thr- 
ough the bridge. This project would 
cost $40,000,000—only a fraction of 
what acanal would cost—and 
would carry roads for motor traffic as 
well as a double railway tine. The 
idea of a Channel-bridge has been put 
forward before, and.preliminary plans 
for one were shown at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1889. This scheme, how- 
ever, was much more costly than the 
latest one is expected to be—it was 
estimated that the bridge would ‘cost 
$141,600,000. Another idea which 
was worked out by the same company 
=the Channel Bridge and Railway 
Company—was for a submerged cause- 
way. of steel or armoured. concrete 
to be built some fifty feet below low- 
water level. A moving platform, cap- 
able of holding a train, and supported 
by long legs, was to pass along the 
line of this submerged track. 


/ As she looks on that moon from our own 


Home, Sweet Home 
*Mid_ pleasures and_ palaces though we may 


roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like 


homes sm the skies seems to hallow us 
A charm from e skies see Rhee iene ees 
Which, seck thro’ the world, is never met most beautiful in all literature. 


with elsewhere, ‘Turning to Chaucer, ‘well of Eng- 
lish undefiled,”” we find constant ref- 
erence to piles career i 
I gaze on the moon as I tread thedreat | street. stent ale A the Wener Penn 
surmounted by a sylvania School, gave a long list. of 
Payne, and the marble sla) quotations from Tennyson “many. of | Dent €0 p 
covered his grave in Tunis, lies near. which have been absolutely meaning- ‘Not so bad,”’ said'I 

On one sideof the shaft his name, Jess to one unfamiliar with the Bible. | . Notso bad yet,’ said he. 

date of birth and death, . while on the In short, considered merely as litera And then another easier slope— 


Home, home, sweet home, 
There's no place like home, 
Oh, there's no place like home. 


vil 
‘And feel that my mother now thinks of her 
chi 


cottage door, 
Throw the woodbine whose fragrance shall ; 


cheer soe jno lee other side is the inscription: here is no book in the English | which 
Home, home, sweet home, | tion ture, there is no book. in the English | which was, in a way, a delusion, fo 
Home: Meo place ike home, Sure mbes gene aot fed , language than can take rank wih thet ed but uP to 4 eee Ag 
Oh, there's no place like home. Whe realms iectched, God'sangels said, and intimate acquaintates with"it is| pery with a deipping’streamlet, pic 
‘An exile from home, splendor dazzles in ‘Welcome, to Heaven's Home, Sweet most certainly an essential element in | turesque with moss, treacherous most 
vain, eed | x nis eRe a good education. —California News. | which slid under your feet. 
Oh, y vly_ thatel col nd it seems a iting recompense } a s * a 
give me my low it ig 1p —_—-— ‘Tough climbing, but worse tg 


{ that at last he should sleep in the soil 


‘of the land he loved and that familiar come, for here}some winter storm 


again; 
‘The birds singing gaily that came at my 
had blown a,tangle of trees across the 


Homeless but Honest 


Gages heen and that peace of mind, dearer , (rees should wave their branches over story comes from London, Eng- | trail ‘ 

than all, {his grave, for wherever the heart beats and, which is worth repeating. He - 

Home, home, sweet home, | to music, wherever memory turns from certain woman keeps acoffee stall near ‘Oh, man! That was some tough 
‘There's no place like home, sorrow or sickness, poverty or wealth, Waterloo Station, and one day, a few stretch,’ said I. ““I wish they had 

Oh, there's no place like Home sore tidhood’s happy hours, there will” weeks ago, aman came to her picked an easier trail up.’* 4 


1h 2 Pay 
John Howard Payne toved the song of John Howard 
Payne.—Maud Gardener, in the Palm- 
How “Home, Sweet Home eto Leaf. 
Was Written 1 
“ ile from home splendor dazzlesin vain, © uN i 
Ane ro  tomiy. tnntched. cottage ‘the Book of Books 
‘again."* J | A peculiar paragraph has been go- 
It is the sorrow in thefhroat that ing the rounds of the school exchanges, 
makes the song so sweet, and this song, the ‘opening sentence reading as fol- 
born of suffering and sadness, is John lows. 
Howard Payne’s song of tri mph. . "In some remote quarters a know- 
come, Sweet Home"” was writ- ledge of the Bible is being considered 
ten in the city of Paris ona dark, drea-as an essential element ina good ed- * I ri 
ry day when Mr. Payne was occupy- ucation by over-zealous educators.” 2 flash, it came to her! She had} **tecus go up. See, the trail goes 
ine a lodging room in the upper story We did not suppose it possible that filled that very bag with scraps and] by thisicrack and that crevice and 
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